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As regards his arbitrary administration of the state finances opinions 
varied even in his own time. Had he not diverted to his own purposes a 
portion of the ijublic funds, argued some, he would have been ruined, and 
his ruin would have entailed that of countless others. All that lie toolc 
from first to last, as well to preserve his credit as to carry on an extravagant 
mode of life, was as nothing compared to the losses an incompetent ruler 
would have brought upon the state ; one ill-considered or untimeh’- public 
regulation alone would have cost the treasury dearer than Lorenzo’s entire 
rule. The final aim of all the Medici, so ran the general opinion, was tlieir 
own profit or advancement, but they remained Florentine citizens to the 
end, and in most cases their interests and those of their city were identical. 
To the kindly disposed who rendered this judgment after Lorenzo’s death* 
the answer was indeed given that tlie aim of the hledici had been none 
the less sole dominion, because it was given the form of democracy by the 
destruction of the patrician influence, and the raising to favour of members 
ot the lower classes ; that a subtle, crafty tyranny, like that of Cosmo dc’ 
i'lediei, or one tempered by generosity and benevolence, like Lorenzo’s 

was the more dangerous for tlie peoiilc inasmuch as it paved the wav for a 
severer form. ^ 


In the ninth chapter of his Histoj'y of Florence Guicciardini (7 gives a 
masterly summing up of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s influence over the city that 
gave him Mrth » Florence,” he says, » did not become free under Lm-enzo 

^ city could have had. Incalculable good 

lesulted to it as the outpouring of his own benevolent nature, while^ the 

tyranny in any form were limited in their 
orkings rendered almost harmless, in fact, when liis will came into iilay. 
I here were doubtless _ many who rejoiced at his death; but all who took 
administration regretted it deeply, even those who thought 

against him, for none could tell what a 
change of rulers might bring about. ”c 
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INTEODUOTIOIT 


THE SCOPE OF ITALIAN HISTORY: A PREFATORY 
CHARACTERISATION 

THE DARK AGE 

It lins been observed again and again that liistoiy sweeps on ns a con- 
tinuous stream, and that all attempts to divide it into epochs are more or less 
arbitrary. Nevertheless, one cannot escape the tendency to classify, and 
memory is greatly aided by such arbitrary divisions. The largest and per- 
haps the most uniformly accepted of such arbitrary parcelling out of histoiy 
is the classification into ancient, mediieval, and modern. Eveiyone is aware 
that the general historian usually regards ancient history as closing either 
with the later decades of the fourth centurj’, when the northern barbarians 
began their invasions, or, perhaps more generallj', ndth the precise date 476, 
when the last emperor of old Rome was dethroned. The ensuing epoch, 
comprising a period of about a thousand years, is kno^vn as the mediseval 
period ; which epoch is usually considered as closing with the discovery of 
the New World in 1492. The earlier centuries of this epoch arc usually 
spoken of as constituting the dark age. 

Such a division is arbitrary, but not altogether illogical. It has been 
urged that Rome itself did not know it had fallen in the year 476 ; and that 
the Roman Empire— even the Roman Republic, in the phrasing of the 
time-— went on, as the minds of contempomries conceived it, uninter- 
vuptcaly for many centurios after the date which we of later time fix for 
the quietus of Roman imperial life. But few things are better established 
uian the fact that a clear conception of histoiy demands a certain opportunity 
tor the observation of events in perspective. In other words a contemporary 
judgnicnt is rarely, if ever, the best judgment regarding an}* epoch. In the 
multiplicity of details that are thrust necessaril}* upon the attention of the 
contemporary observer, large proportions are lost, and a confused mass of 
little things makes the picture as unintelligible as is the large canvas of the 
painter when viewed at too short a focus. With the historical view, as Anth 
the painting, one must recede to a certain distance before gaining a measur- 
ably^ true conception. And so looking back through the vista of centuries 
one is able to observe very clearly that the time of the alleged fall of the 
estern Roman Enipire was a time of real crisis in the sweep of historical 
events. The erection of the one focal date is, to be sure, a quite unjustifiable 
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convenient milestone, nothing more. But the epoch which it marks, if not 
?o be nmited tc the confiucs of a single year, is none the less a true epoch; 
as no one can doubt who will consider the history of Rome in the aggregate 
during the first .veeond. and third centuries of the Christian era, and then 
will consider rh'; history of the same city during the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries. Ohrioush'j a vast change has come over the spirit of civilisation 
in this time ; the later centuries, contrasted with the earlier ones, may well 
be considered :i. dark age. 

We have abeady shoum that during its period the eastern division of the 
later Roman Emjiire was the seat of a culture which found expression in 
the production of an elaborate literature. Rut the West during this period 
was under quite different auspices. Rome had ceased to be important as a 
centre of civilisation ; its chief citizens had removed to the city of Constan- 
tinople. Here in the West the half-civilised Herulians and Ostrogoths held 
almost undisputed sway from 476 till about the middle of the sixth century. 
Then for a century the Eastern Empire reasserted control over Rome and 
the legions of Narses and Longinus upheld the authority of the Byzantine 
emperors. But in 568 the Lombards under Alboin swept down into Italy 
and their supremacy was hardly disputed until the Oarlovingians took a hand 
in Italipn affairs, with the result that in 774 Charlemagne, capturing Desi- 
derius iu Pavia, assumed the title of king of the Lombards and virtually 
ended the Lombard kingdom. 

In 781 Charlemagne crowned his son Pepin king of Italy, and in the 
memorable year 800 Charlemagne was himself crowned emperor of the West, 
reviving the title and a semblance of the glory of the old Imperium. Charle- 
magne’s successors retained nominal control over the empire, and disputed 
with tlm popes the real control of Italy. This warfare between the papal 
monarch and the emperors was a salient feature of the later centuries of the 
epoch. The power of the church had increased slowly and insidiously until 
in tue ninth and tenth centuries the bishop of Rome aspired to real kinsrshiu 
over ILal3\ — even over the entire empire. 

The five hundred years of ItaUan history outlined in this period contrast 
strangely (as has been said) in their world historical meaning with the half 
mdlennmm of empire that preceded it, or with the otherhalf miUennium within 
nS th*) events of the Roman commonwealth. Those earlier 
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f jrni=:''iion have been preserved to us, ns in the case of Egypt and Mesopo- 
and Greece, and Rome, wo have aids and accessories for the recon- 
.‘■•ruciic.n of the iiicturo that enable us to view our rehabilitation -with a 
oer::'i:j confidence. But where these mementoes of the past are lost or nlto- 
gfJier lacking, the picture must, indeed, be a vague and uncertain one, — 
111** foggy tracery of the impressionist as contrasted with the firm outlines of 
a ^ndieiangclo. 

And such are tlie disadvantages that beset the task of reconstructing the 
image of Ital}', or indeed of any other part of Europe, in the so-called dark 
age. It was a time when the wealth of the later empire had been transferred 
to the East. Western Europe was poverty-stricken; and this practical fact, 
Iicrhaps more than any other one cause, operated to prevent the construction 
of such monuments of architecture and of art as the earlier centuries achieved. 
Wc have seen illustrated again and again that the seat of the greatest civili- 
sation is almost sure to be the commercial and monetary centre of the world ; 
and wc shall see the same thing illustrated again with renewed force at a 
later day in Italj*, when the gold of the Florentine tradesmen, the Medici, 
stimulates the art development of the later Renaissance. But in these post- 
imperial times Itaty has no wealth in commerce, as compared with the new 
centra of the empire in Constantinople. Such Romans as remain in Italy are 
too jioor to build palaces and amphitheatres comparable to those of their 
predecessors. Thej' have enough to do to guard themselves against the 
invaders from the north. At best they can hardly repair the structures that 
the earlier civilisation has left them. We read that in Venice it was at one 
time made a legal offence, punishable with a fine of one thousand florins, to 
suggest any draft on the public treasury for repairing state buildings. Accord- 
ing to the familiar tradition, the doge who finally had the temerity to violate 
the restriction, came before tlie council with the thousand florins in his bnnil 
when making the suggestion. Tliis story illustrates the financial stress under 
which the Italian cities laboured even at a comparatively late period of the 
Middle Ages. 

But it would be a veiy great mistake to suppose that the lapse in the 
material civilisation w'hich undoubtedly took place in the later day of 
imperial Rome coincided with an entire change in the social conditions of 
the people. No trait in human nature is more fixed and more insistent 
than the tendency to cling to the wa^^s of our forbears. Conservatism is the 
dominant motive of the mass of humanit}'. What our fathers thought and 
believed, wc for the most part think and believe. The average man inherits 
his religion and his politics much as he inherits the colour of his eyes ; and 
has scarce!}' more likelihood of changing one than the other. In the sweep 
of the centuries, ideas and customs do change, to be sure; but the changes, 
in so far ns they pertain to long-standing principles or customs, arc always 
slow and gradual. 

Geologists of the nineteenth century demonstrated, after long study and 
much argument, that there are no cataclysmic vaults in the sweep of the 
geological and biological ages. The lesson thus taught regarding nature at 
large is one which the sociologist might apply to his own would-be science 
'with advantage. In particular this lesson should be called to the attention 
of the student of history who would have us believe that there was a sudden 
and catastrophic change in the mentality of the people of Italy in the fifth 
century a.d. No one who appreciates the true character of human progress 
will be disposed to believe, in the absence of confinnatory evidence, that the 
Italian of the sixth century differed very greatly in his ‘desires and aspira- 
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tions from his grandparent who lived while Rome was yet nominally gov- 
erned by an Italian emperor. The successive hordes of barbawans that 
swept down from the north look booty wherever they could find it, and 
impoverished the countiy, but for the most part they were not imbued with 
the spirit of wanton destruction. ^Vc may well believe that they looked 
rather with awestruck admiration akin to reverence upon the wonderful 
monuments of a civilisation so different from anything they had previously 
witnessed. AVe know that relatively civilised nations of the north sacked 
Rome in the sixteenth century more disastrously than it was sacked by 
their alleged barbaric precursors of the earlier milleiiiiium. Moreover, these 
invaders from the north were not omnipresent. They came and went at 
relatively long intervals, and there were some territories that they did not 
greatly molest. And the history of invasions everywhere goes to show 
that after the moment of initial conquest the barbaric vanquisher becomes, 
in matters of custom and thought, a follower rather than a leader of the 
vanqmshed. 

In the present case there can be no doubt that this rule held true. 
TJie -nations of the north wore gifted with potentialities that were rapidly 
developed through imitation of the southern civilisation. Long before the 
so-called dark ages ended, there began to be centres of civilisation in the 
north, and here and there a man of real genius — a Roger Bacon or an 
Abelard appeared to prove the rapid forward sweep of the culture move- 
ment, since the highest genius never lowers far above the culture level of its 
time. But this could not have come to pass if the invader from the north 
Md entered Italy as an all-devastating eliminator of previous civilisations. 
He came to conquer, but he remained to learn the arts of civilisation. 

11 picture of the state of Italy in the 

so-called dark age if tliinlc of it as differing not so greatly in the ideals 
of its material civilisation from the Italy of the Roman Empire. There is 
no great architecture, no great art, no great literature; but we cannot 
believe that there were absolutely no aspirations towards these antique ideals. 
AVhen we recall how much that was known to be produced in the earlier day 
has been utterly lost, wo need not doubt that there were some produetions 
even 111 the field of literature, of which we now have no knowledge, that we 
would gladlj’ reclaim from oblivion. The cacoetlics scrihendi is too dominant 
an impulse to be quite absent from any generation ; surely, human nature 
did not ohange so utterly in the dark age as to rout this impulse from 

chiefly did occur, apparently, was the direction 
of the literMy impulse into an unfortunate channel— the channel of ecclesi- 
asticism. This carried it to a maelstrom from which the would-be producer 

disengage himself for main" generations. A 
startling evidence of this is found in the fact that as Robinson i points out, 
there was no literary layman of renown from Boetius (d. 524 or 525 a.d.A 
to Dante (1265-1321 a.d.). ^ 

us think, then, of the dark age ns a time when Italy was impover- 
isliea ; a time when its material civilisation retrogressed ; a time when the 
stress of new conditions thrust some of the old ideals into the background: 
but also as a time when the mixture of races was taking iilacc tliat was to 
give new strength and fibre to a senescent people ; and to make possible tlie 
resuscitation of the old ideals, the rehabilitation of the old material civilisa- 
tion, the regeneration of the race. 


An Introduction to the History of Western Europe.'\ 
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THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CEXTDKIES 

Tin* regeneration is not to be effected, however, for some time to come. 
The 11 th and the 12 th centuries are at best to see onh-^ the dawning of the 
new day. ° 

Culture of the creative kind is still in abe3'ance in Italy; there are still 
no writers of significance ; there is little art except as practised in tlie illumi- 
nation of manuscripts, and as foreshadowed in the beginnings of architecture. 
Nevertheless, there is a germative culture. Here and there a knight brings 
back a book from the East — for this is the age of the Crusades. Here and 
tlierc a monk pores over a classic manuscript. Virgil was read and copied 
all through the dark age, as we know from the incontestable evidence of 
extant manusenpts. There is no manuscript of Horace in the uncial writ- 
1 yet he too must have been read in the West, along 

vitli all the other Latin classics tliat have come do'ivn to us, else these works 
would scarcely have been preserved; for the Greek authors alone found 
favour m the East. Still it is to bo feared that the chief interest felt by 
manj' of the monks in the old-time manuscripts wtis directed towards the 
material on which they were written mther than towards the text itself, 
llagiology often took the place of history and many an ancient manuscript 
has been partiallj' preserved in paljonpsest, merely because a monk who 
islieci to write the life of «i saint \^*'as too careless to complete the erasure 
of tlie earlier witing. 

Contemplating the monastic life, through which it is often asserted the 
germs of learning were preserved in the western world in this dark age, 
one receives an impression of racial stasis winch does not really accord with 
the facts. If the monks were the preservers of the feeble torch of learning, 
it \\as the wandering and warring hosts of the outside world who were pre- 
paring their generation to receive the new light when it should again burst 
forth. The ScandinaAian and German hosts from the north invaded Italy 
cn from time to time, ns we have seen, and successive bands of 

crusaders made Italy their highway when journeying to and from the East. 
Many of these invaders found the southern clime congenial and took up 
their permanent abode there. Thus the Normans established a kingdom in 
Italy,, and if the other hosts settled as individuals rather than as nations, 
their influence must have beeii none the less potent in bringing about that 
mixture of racial elements which makes for racial progress. 

Equally important must have been the influence of the commercial spirit, 
i ° ^^*® Normans took from the Greek cities of southern ltal3’, 

Amnlfl, ^aplcS} and Gacta, llie commercial siipremacj*' thej^’liad previousiy 
enjoyed. The3^ were now superseded by Pisa, Genoa, and Venice. These 
cities kept fleets on the sea in constant contact with the East. As might 
have been exjicctcd, they led other Italian cities in power and influence, and 
\yere the first to show intimations of that quickening of life which presaged 
the new birth. * & 


THE THIUTEEKTII CENTHIIY 

The first lialf of tlie thirteenth century furnishes additional chapters in 
the old stori' of the fight between emperor and pope. Frederick II. the 
present incumbent of the imperial throne, is one of the most picturesque 
cliaracters of the 3 Iiddlc Ages. Ho is a man of cxtraordinari* versatilit}' : 
master of 1110113' ls**iguagos, including Greek and Arabic, patron of tlie arts, 
liiuiself a poet, and what perhaps is most remarkable of all, considering his 
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scholarly proclivities, an advocate of the use of the vernacular out of which 
is developing a new Italian language. Frederick is far too broad and 
versatile a man to be confined within the narrow boundaries of the church j 
hence his life is made pp of a series of wrangles with the popes. Yet he up- 
holds the religious liberties of his subjects in Sicily ; he prosecutes a successful 
crusade, and restores the infiuence of the western world in Jerusalem. He 
is under ban of excommunication when he undertakes this crusade, and now 
he is again denounced for having undertaken it. He rebels against the 
papal antagonism, and declares that he will wear his crown and uphold its 
authority despite ecclesiastical interference. We have seen like threats pro- 
nounced before, and have seen such an emperor as Henry IV fail to make 
good his menace. But Frederick adopts a novel plan which for a time 
proves expedient ; he colonises Luceria with a population of Saracens, which 
can furnish him a band of thirty thousand infidel warriors to whom papal 
authority means nothing. Notwithstanding this aid, however, he is hardy 

against the pope in the long run, and he dies just at the 
middle of the century, worn out in middle life by endless warrings. 

During the ensuing half century Italy is little troubled by the emperors ; 
papal authority is at its height, but a disunited Italy consumes its strength 
in internal dissensions. The developing civilisation has gradually localised 
more and more towards the north and now its centre has come to be Tuscany, 
-—the same geographical location wliich furnished the pre-Roman civilisation 
of the Etruscans. Florence is coming to be the chief city of Tuscany ; it is 
the chief centre also of one of the most persistent and disastrous strifes that 
are convulsing Italy, — the warfare of the Guelf and GMbellines. This 
dissension is in no sense confined to Florence, to be sure ; it includes all Italy 
and even extends bej^ond the national bounds. The factions war with 
varying success. In 1260 the Guelfs at Florence meet with a signal reverse 
Monteaperto. But eight years later at Theliacozza, the 
Ghibellmes under Conradin, the last of tlie Hohenstaufens, receive a most 
disastrous set-back. 

An important feature of the^ epoch is the steady development of the half 
doz6n cities j in psirticular the rivalry between the three chief maritime cities^ 
Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. Pisa has more than held her own until now, but in 
1284 she receives her q^uietus in the duel with Genoa off the isle of Meloria; 
henceforth, she must yield supremacy to her conqueror and to Venice. 

But, as has been said, the maritime cities no longer hold uncontested 
supremacy. Florence, “The Flower of Tuscan}^” though lacking the ad- 
vantage of geographical position, is able, nevertlieless, to take a place among 
the commercial centres; thanks to her location on the highway between 
Gpinany and southern Italy, she perhaps profits more by that all essential 
mingling of the races to which reference has been made, than any of her 
sister cities. Just at the close of the century the warfare of the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines receives a new development in Florence tlirough the strife of 
tlie^ factions that come to be known as the Bianci and Neri ; the dispute 
which began as a mere personal strife spreads its baneful infiuence over the 
entire community. 

^ Notwithstanding all these dissensions, however, there is marked progress 
in civilisation during this century. The Italian cities can boast that their 
streets are paved, while the streets of Paris, the foremost city of the north, 
are mere beds of mud. The^ growing desire for education is evidenced in the 
founding of schools and universities in Italy. Just at the close of the cen- 
tury the since famous Palazzo Vecchio and the even more famous Santa 
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f’r.i-o -.rpre constructed. In the field of pictorial art there were also evi- 
•1. Til of the new {ilane of culture to which Italy had attained, while schol- 
;.r-ijip found a worthy exponent in the celebrated Thomas Aquinas. 

THE FOUKTEEXTH CEXTURY 

For about a lialf centur}* Italy has been free from the intrusions of the 
t miicrors, but now early in the fourteenth centur 3 ' Henrj' VII erosscs the Alps. 
I'nlilic some of his predeeessors, he meets a rather heart}' weleome from 
several of the cities and from the pope. The Florentines, on the other hand, 
do not welcome him, and his coming leads to the usual turmoils. His sud- 
den death — perhaps from poison — dissipates all the hopes based on the impe- 
rial presence. His successor, Louis of Baviiria, also comes to Italy and in 
nc^ociation with the great general Castruecio makes war upon the Floren- 
tines, who have been forced much against their will to put themselves under 
the leadership of the duke of Naples. The Florentines hold their own 
fairly well against the outside invaders, but find themselves unable to tolerate 
the tyranny within their walls, and end by expelling the tyrant. 

A striking feature of the century is the abandonment of Rome by the 
popes, who retire to Avignon for more than seventy years, from 1305 to 1377, 
an interval famous ever since as the Babylonish captivity. During the 
absence of the popes the Romans fare but ill. Lacking the papal power 
which made their city a centre of world influence, they are given over to 
minor dissensions. The famous Rienzi — “The last of the tribunes” — 
makes an heroic elTorl to restore order just at the middle of the eentury, 
.and for a time dominates the situation ; only to be overthrouai ingloriomsly 
after a brief period of authority. 

In the north the Visconti make themselves dominant in Milan and inter- 
fere iicrpctually in general polities, striving to subordinate all Italy to their 
infiuenee. Florence was brought into repeated confliets with the suecessive 
rulers of this family, and it was in these contests that the great English 
general. Sir John Ilawlcwood came to the fore. Leader of a band of mer- 
cenaries, — soldier of fortune in the most literal sense of the word, — this 
famous warrior fought first against the Florentines, and subsequently in 
their service. Despite some reverses he gained a reputation whieh led 
HalLam to consider him the first great commander since Roman times. 
This estimate perhaps docs Hawlcwood something more than justice; it 
overlooks the great Gastruccio, to go no further. But undoubtedly Hawk- 
wood was a redoubtable leader, and he was among the first of a scries of 
condottioria w'ho gave distinction to Italian armies during the ensuing 
century. 

Genoa and Venice are dr.awn into a disastrous warfare ; in fact the vari- 
ous dominant cities of Italy arc almost perpetually quarrelling. Even the 
great plague which sweeps over Italy in 1348, despite its devastations — so 
graphically described by Boccaccio — .serves to give scarcely more than a 
temporar}' lull to the dissensions. The insurrection of the Giompi, the 
Great Schism, and the outbreak of the war of Gliioggia arc dissen.'^ions that 
mark the later decades of the century. 

But all these political dissensions sink quite into insignificance in com- 
parison with the tremeudous intellectual development of the time. As we 
have seen, the western world has been preparing for centuries for the devel- 
opment of an indigenous culture. Now the promise meets fruition. It 
required but the waft of a breeze from the East to fan the smouldering embei.- 
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into flame. Tins vivifying influence came about partly through the emigra- 
numbers of scholars from Constantinople ; a migration incited 
cmefly by fear of the Turks. These scholars brought with them their love 
of the Greek classics and stimulated the nascent scholarship of Italy into a 
like enthusiasm. Soon there began and developed a great fashion of search- 
ing for classical manuscripts, and many half-forgotten authors were brought 
to light. It became the fashion to copy these manuscripts, as every gentle- 
man’s house must now have a library. The revival of interest came about 
in time to save more than one classical author from oblivion, whose works 
would probably have perished utterly had they been subjected to another cen- 
tury of neglect. Such an author as Velleius Paterculus, for example, is known 
exclusively through a single manuscript, which obviously must have escaped 
destruction through mere chance ; and everyone is aware how large a pro- 
portion of classical writers were not accorded even this measure of fortune. 
No doubt many authors were inadvertently allowed to perish even after 
this ^revival of interest, but the number must have been very small in pro- 
portion to those that were already lost. ^ 

But the revival of interest in the works of antiquity was by no means the 
greatest literary feature of the time. There came with it a creative impulse 
which gave the world the works of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, not to 
mention the lesser chroniclers. Their work evidenced that spontaneous 
outbreak of the creative impulse for which the classicism of the East had 
been preparing. How spontaneous it was, how little understood, even by its 
originators, is illustrated in the fact that both Dante, the creator of Italian 
poetry, and Boccaccio, the creator of Italian prose, regarded their work in the 
vernacular as relatively unimportant ; basing their hopes of immortality 
upon their archaic Latin treatises, which the world promptly forgot. No 
better illustration could be furnished anywhere of that spontaneity’' of truly 
cre^ive art to which we have had occasion more than once to refer. 

Nor was it in literature alone that the time was creative. Pictorial art 
had likewise its new beginning in this epoch. Cimabue, indeed, had made an 
effort to break with the crude traditions of the eastern school of art in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century ; his greater pupil Giotto developed his 
Idea mthe early decades of the fourteenth centuiy, and, so stimulated, the 
school of pamters m Florence attempted, following their master, to so to 
naturc and to reproduce wliat they saw. Their effort was a crude and 
tentative one, indeed according to the canons of the later development : 
but it was the beginmng of great things. In architecture the effort of the 
time was not doomed to be content with mere beginnings : “ Giotto’s tower,” 
the famous Campanile, still stands in evidence of the relative perfection to 
which this department of art had attained. All in all, then, the fourteenth 
Mntury was a time of wonderful development in Italy ; the clarion note of 
Dante ^as been called the voice of ten silent centuries ; it told of a new 
phase of the Renaissance. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTETKY 

During the fifteenth century Italy enjoyed a period of relative immunity 
Irom outside interference. An emperor was crowned at Rome in the early 
days of the century, to be sure, and there were various efforts at interference 
by other powers, including the coming of Charles VIII in 1494. But, as a 
general thing, it was the Italians themselves who competed with one another, 
rather than outside powers who quarrelled with Italy as a whole. The great 
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fnrccs ■o'crc, as before, the few imporlani cilics. These were forever quar- 
one with another. Pisa became subordinate to Florence, and the 
I itliT cil.v waxed steadil}’ in greatness. In Milan the rule of the Visconti 
continued till towards the middle of the eentury, when, on the disappearance 
of the last member of that important family', the house of Sforza came to the 
fore and took to itself the task of dictatorship. In Naples King Ladislaus, 
.and later Queen Joanna II, maintained regal influence and made their princi- 
pality a world power. Thus in the middle of the century the four great 
jjowers were Naples, Milan, Venice, and Florence. 

In these wars the mercenary leaders were much in evidence. These were 
men to whom fighting was simplj' a business, — a means to a liveliliood. No 
question of patriotism was involved in their warfare ; they gave their services 
to the st.ate that offered the most liberal payment in gold or its equivalent. 
Half a dozen of these men gained particular distinction in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. These were Braccio, Fortebraccio, Sforza Attendola, and his son 
Francesco Sforza, Cannagnola, Niccolo Ficcinino, and Colleno Coleoni. 
These men were variously matched against one another in the important 
wars. 

Braccio and Sforza Attendola came into prominence in the papal Avars, 
haA’ing to do Avith the Great Schism, and beginning about the close of the first 
decade of the fifteenth century. Braccio fought for Florence, and Sforza at 
first for Pope John XXIII, and subsequently for King Ladislaus of Naples, 
AA’ho at this time was the strongest ruler in Italy.* This AA'ar concerned most 
of the powers of Itaty, and invoh'ed Anjou and France as aa'cU. The death 
of Ladislaus helped to terminate the conflict, but at the same time prccipi- 
l,*ited a new war, by raising the question of succession to the throne of 
Nrqdes. 

In this war of the Neapolitan succession Fillipo Maria, duke of IMilan, 
upheld the cause of the house of Anjou, aa'IuIo Florence sided Avith Alfonzo. 
The chief scene of the AA'ar Avas in the north Avhere the forces of Milan and 
Naples competed AA’ith those of Florence and Venice. It Avas here that 
Carmagnola (born Francesco Dussono) aa'us gh'en the opportunity to shoAv 
his genius as a_ leader. He serA-ed first under Fillipo, but subsequently 
entered the serA’icc of Venice and acquired new honours as the opponent of 
his old employer.^ In later campaigns his chief opponent AA'as Francesco 
Sforza. The tragic end of Carmagnola AA'ill be recalled b}' CA'er^' reader. 

After the settlement of this AA'ar of the Neapolitan succession Fillipo 
Maria AA*ns soon embroiled again, tliis time AA'ith Pope Eugenius. The pope 
took refuge in Florence and the Tuscans, again supported bj* Venice, upheld 
him. Francesco Sforaa now fought for the Florentines, his opponent, the 
leader of the Visconti’s arm}*, being Niccolo Ficcinino. But before the AA'ar 
AA'as^ OA'er the Visconti had gained Sforza back again. On the death of 
Fillipo the Milanese established a republic, aA*OAA*ing that they AA’ould ncA’cr 
again submit to a tyrant.^ But nccessitA' soon droA'c them to call on Fran- 
cesco Sforza to aid them in a AA'ar against Venice, and their successful gen- 
eral presently usurped power, and established a new line of t^Tants. In the 
later wars between IMilan and Venice Colleno Coleoni appeared, and after 
bartering his serA'ices first to one party and then to the other, became per- 
manently established as generalissimo of the land-forces of Venice in H54. 

One of the most striking features of this AA'arfare was that it came to 
nothjng. So many riA*al interests AA'ere inA'oh'cd, so kaleidoscopic AA-ere the 
shiftings of the A'arious leaders, so utterly lacking is any great central c*au«e 
of contention, that it is sometimes almost impossible to say Avhere one AA'ar 
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ends and another begins. Each petty slate is thinking of its own interests. 
And the only thing approaching a general principle of action is the fear 
on the part of each state that any other single state might gain too much 
influence over Italy as a whole. ^ In other words the thought of maintaining 
a balance of power is in the mind of all such leaders as have no hope of 
making themselves supreme. As Florence at no time has a hope of becom- 
ing politically dominant, her efforts are always directed towards maintaining 
a balance of power, and where personalities do not enter into the matter, she 
tends in the main to champion the cause of the weaker party. 

But despite the interest which necessarily attaches to all these j)olitical 
jarrings, the really world-historical importance of Florentine history during 
this period lias to do not with wjirs, but with the marvellous internal culture 
development. Already in the van of the Renaissance movement Florence 
holds her proud jiosition securely throughout the fifteenth centurj^, and is 
incontestably the culture centre of the world. 

This was the age of the hledici. It was then that Cosmo the Great and 
Lorenzo the Magnificent made their influence felt, and enjoyed practical 
dictatorship, though the form of government continued a democracy. Tlie 
real source of Florentine influence was founded on the old familiar basis of 
commercial prosperity. W e have seen how Florence in the previous century 
produced such men as Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Giotto. The intel- 
lectual supremacy thus evidenced was maintained in the ensuing centuiy, 
but the early part of that century has no names to show that arc comparable 
to these in artistic greatness. The stamp of the times, at least of the first 
half of the fifteenth century, is industrial rather than artistic. This is the 
time when the graduallj’’ increasing commercial and industrial importance of 
Italy has culminated in unequivocal world supremacy. Venice and Florence 
are now the commercial centres of the world. I71 Florence various forms of 
craftsmanship have attained a degree of importance which will make them 
famous for all time. The guilds of woollen weavers, of cloth merchants, of 
silk weavers, and of money-changers have become institutions of world-wide 
influence. The money lenders of Florence are found plying their trade in 
every capital of Europe. Despite their extortions thej’ are regarded every- 
where as a necessary evil ; and Florentine gold in this century exercises an 
influence almost as wide as the quondam influence of Roman arms. The 
Florentine money-changer holds almost unchallenged the position that the 
Jew occupied at a later day. Oddly enough, it may be noted that the Jew 
Inmself is barred from plying the trade of monev lender in Florence until 
about the end of the first third of the fifteenth century when, paradoxical as 
it may seem, he is legalty granted the privilege, to protect the borrower from 
the extortions of the native usurers of the city. 

The rapid development of commerce and industry brings with it, not 
unnaturally, a great change in the habits of the Florentine people. Early 
in the century the houses in Florence are still simple and relatively plain in 
their equipment. The windows are barred by shutters, glass not being yet 
m common use ; the stairways are narrow ; the entrances unostentatious. 
But before the close of the century all this is changed. The power of 
wealth makes itself felt in the houses, equipments, and costumes of the peo- 
ple; in their luxurious habits of living; their magnificent banquets and 
deni^strations ; and all that goes to make up a life of sensuous pleasure. 

Most significant of all, however, is the influence which wealth has ena- 
bled one family to attain ; for the power of the hledici is, in its essentials, 
tne power of gold* It is a power wielded deftly iu tlie lisinds of prominent 
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n j»rt-*5i nlatiyes of the famity ; a power that seems to make for the good of 
tl)«* riiy. Under Lorenzo the Magni&eent every form of art is patronised 
p.iiii cultivated, and Florcnee easily maintains its supremacy as the ciilturo 
j cntrc of Italy. Such sculptors as Donatello, Berrochio, and their fellows ; 
sucli painters as Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, and Ghirlandajo, not to mention a 
varied compaiyof almostc^ual attainments j and a compan3'of distinguished 
workmen in all departments of the lesser arts, lend their influence to beautify 
the city under the patronage of Lorenzo. The school of art thus founded is 
to give the Avorld such names as Michelangelo and Kaphacl in the succccd- 
iiig generations. Curiously enough, by some unexplained oversight, the 
greatest pamter of the century, Leonardo da Vinci, was led to make his great- 
est ciforls in Milan and not in Florence during the life of Lorenzo, though 
he returned to the latter city not long after the death of the great patron 

As a patron of literature Lorenzo was no less active. He founded and 
developed a wonderful library in wliich the treasures of antiquity were col- 
lected, in the original or in copies, without regard to expense, from all parts 
of Europe.^ The art of book-niaking was carried to its highest development 
in this xicriod. ^ The manuscripts of the time arc marvels of beaut}% The 
ornamentation is beautiful, and the letters themselves are printed wath a 
degree of regularity closelj* rivalling the uniformity of a printed page. And 
then not long after the mid^c of the century, just when tliisart of the scribe 
was at its height, the printing-press was introduced from Germany, and an 
eas3' mechanical means was at hand by which the most perfect technique 
could be attained. True, the connoisseur did not at first recognise the 
printed book as a possible ri%'al of the old hand-made work. For a long 
time the collector continued to employ the hand workman, and the dilettante 
looked upon the printed book with much the same scornful glance which tlic 
modern collector of paintings bestows upon a chromo or lithograph. The 
first printing-press was set up, according to Von Beumont, at Subiaco in 
a Benedictine monaster}’' in 1465. Some fifteen years later Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, writing about the library of the duke of Urbino, could proudly state 
that ” All the volumes are of the most faultless beauty, wTitten by hand, 
with elegant miniatures, and all on parchment. There are no printccl books 
among them ; the diike would have been ashamed to have them.” * 

Notwithstanding the scornful attitude of the connoisseur, IiowcA'er, the 
art of printing books made its way rapidly. Hitherto the cost of production 
had rendered even the most ordinary book a luxury not to be possessed by 
any but the relatively wealthy. Naturally enough, an eager band of book 
lovers hailed the advent of the new* method, despite its supposed artistic 
shortcomings; and before the end of the century there W'cre printing-presses 
hi all the important centres of Ital}’, and numberless classics, beginning with 
Virgil, liad been given a vastly wider currency than had ever previously been 
possible. It is needless here to dwell uxion the remoter intlucnccs of this 
rii])id diiTusion of classical treasures; but nowiicrc was the influence more 
important than in Italy. 

Summarising in a few words the influences of the fifteenth century in 
Italy, it may be rcjicatcd that-, as a wliole, it is an epoch of industrial and 
oommercial progress rather than <»f the greatest art. The culminating 
a«2hievemcnts of the century, the invention of the printing-press and the 
discovery of America were not Italmn triumphs; though as the hirthplaee 


* Quoted by Von Kcutnont, Larenzo dc" Jlcdici il viajni^co. 
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of Columbus and the home of Amerigo Vespucci, Italy cannot well be denied 
a share in the finding of the New World. Indeed, the association of Italy 
with this great achievement is perhaps closer than miglit at first sight 
^pear. For on the one liand, it is held that the geographical work of 
ToscaneUi was directly instrumental in stimulating Columbus to the concep- 
tion of a western passage to India ; while, in another view, the influence of 
the spirit of exploration and discovery fostered by the commercial relations 
of Italy in making possible the feat of Columbus, must have been inestima- 
ble. Be all that as it may, the discovery of the New World — made in the 
last decade of the century, and, as it chanced in the same year in which 
Lorenzo de’ Medici died — may well be considered not merely as a culminat- 
ing achievement of the century, but as symbolical of that commercial and 
industrial spirit for which the ccntm'y is chiefly remarkable. 

We have now advanced to the date wliich is usually named as closing the 
mediicval epoch, but what has been said about the arbitraiy character of this 
classification should be borne in mind. The discovery of America in 1492 
did indeed mark the beginning of a new era in one sense, since it opened up 
a new hemisphere to the observation and residence of civilised man. That 
discovery, too, ijrepared the wji}' for the demonstration of the fact that the 
Avorld is round ; hence it became an important corner-stone in the building 
of that new structure of man’s conception of cosmology of which the master 
builders were Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. But tlic building of 
this new structure, — a revolutionising of man’s conception of the cosmos, — 
did not come about in a year or a century ; tlie superstitions based on the 
old conception of cosmology have not lost their hold on nianldnd even in our 
own day. It has even been .suggested that the 3 'ear 1859, when the promul- 
gation of thought occurred which gave the death-blow to the old ideas of 
cosmogon}^ and which may be said for the first time to have rendered the 
old superstitions truly obsolescent. — that this year rather than the j'ear 1492 
might well be named as limiting the mcdijcval epoch. So perhaps it may be 
with more remote generations of the future, but for the twentieth century 
observer the older date will doubtless seem the better one. But-, after all, 
the question is one of no moment. Considering the recognised arbitrariness 
of all such divisions it does not in the least matter as to the exact bounds 
given to the mediseval epoch. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The sixteenth century is a time of peculiar contrasts in Italy. The 
invasions which began with the coming of Charles VIII in 1494 continue 
and become more and more harassing. Italj’- comes to be regarded as the 
proper prey of the French and Spanish rulers. The Italian principalities, 
warring as ever with one another, welcome or repel the invaders in accord- 
ance with their own selfish interests. All this time there has been no imified 
government of Italy as a whole. Nominally the empire included all, but 
this was a mere theory which, for the most part, would not bear examina- 
tion. Venice all along has claimed allegiance to the Eastern Empire, which 
since the middle of the fifteenth century has ceased to exist. Florence 
owes no allegiance to any outside power ; it is strictly autonomous. The 
democratic feeling is still strong there notwithstanding the usurpations of 
the Medici. Venice and Florence with Siena and Lucca arc the onlv- 
republics remaining at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Of the 
scores of cities which formerly were republics, all the rest have come under 
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infiiipnce of tyrants, or have been broiiglit into unwilling subordination 
neiglibouring cities. And now an even greater humiliation is in store for 
y of them at the hands of the transalpine conquerors. 

Venice, recovering from her duel to the death wdth Genoa — the w'ar of 
Chioggia — continues to hold closeljr to her old traditions. Her commercial 
pro'iperity continues for a time, but is gradual!}' lessened through the loss of 
easlom territories and through the rivalry brought about by the discovery 
of America and of a sea route to India. Florence, ha\dng thrown off in 
1491 the thraldom imposed by the Medici, makes ^asmodic efforts to return 
to the old purely democratic system ; but fails in the end. In 1669 Cosmo 
de* Medici is made Grand Duke of Tuscany, a position which liis successors will 
continue to hold for seven generations (till 1737). In a word the spirit of 
democracy is virtually dead in Italy;, and as yet no local tyrant arises who 
has the genius to unite the pett}r prindpalities into a unified kingdom. 

But if political Italy is chaotic and unproductive in this century the case 
is quite different when we consider the civilisation of the time. The idvi- 
fying influences of the previous century produced a development particularly 
in the field of art, which now shows great results. The early decades of the 
sixteenth centairy constitute an epoch of the greatest art development in 
Italy. This is the age of Leonardo, of hGchelangelo, of Baphael, and of 
Titian, and of the host of disciples of these masters. Under the patronage of 
successive popes, the master painters are stimulated to their best efforts, and 
those wonderful decoriitions of the Vatican are undertaken -which have been 
the delight of all later times. 

The literary development, if it does not quite keep pace with the 
pictorial, nevertheless attains heights which it has only once before reached 
since classical times. All this culture development in a time of turmoil 
and political disaster seems anomalous, and, as just intimated, can only be 
explained as the fruitage of a development wMch had its origin in an earlier 
epoch. The validity of this explanation is illustrated in the rapid decline 
that takes place^ in Italy after the middle of the sixteenth century — an 
intellectual decline which is scarcely to be interrupted untU. the nineteenth 
century. 

THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTUHIES 

After the wonderful development of the sixteenth century it is amazing 
to consider this time of deterioration. The day of great men is not altogether 
past — witness Galileo — but there are no such great poets, historians, artists, 
as in past generations. Even the events of the political -world have small 
world-historical importance. Italy is the battle-ground of nations; it is a 
geographical territory hut it is scarcely a state. It has no unity, it has no 
individuality ; it has no important autonomous states as a whole that com- 
mand the attention of the historian. The intellectual sceptre which Italy 
.to long swayed has been passed on to the nations of the north. The ecclesi- 
astical spirit is everywhere dominant. 

The burning of Giordano Bruno in the last year of the sixteenth century 
and the persecution of Galileo for daring to uphold the new Copernican 
conception of cosmogony arc t}*pical features of the epoch. Chronologically 
the mediasval era is past, but the spirit of mcdiajvalism still obtains in 
Italy ; rather let us say that this unfortunate country has lapsed back into 
an archaic cast of thought after having led the -world* for generations. 

The historian must note the play and counterplay of outside nations who 
use the territory of Italy as their chess-board, but ns'rcgards the Italian him- 
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self the world historian might virtimlly disregard his existence during many 
^merSs It is only towards the close of the eighteenth century when 
ItaTcame under the sway of Napoleon that there came about a reaction 
from the oyerbearing policy of this new tyrant ; then a desire for liberty began 
to mahe itself felt in Italy, and to prepare the lyay for that struggle of a 
half century later which was to weld the disunited subject principalities 
into a unified and autonomous kingdom. But the intimations of this later 
development could hardly be appreciated by the contemporary observer who 
saw Italy ground beneath the heel of Napoleon, with no seeming chance of 
ever escaping from this humiliating position. 


' THE NINETEENTH CENTHEY 

With the overthrow of Napoleon there was but slight betterment in the 
immediate condition of Italy. An attempt was made by the powers that had 
overthrown the French usurper to restore the Italian principalities to some- 
thing like their ante-revolutionary status. But, as lias just been noted, the 
spirit of liberty was taking possession of the land and its long enslaved peo- 
ple began to dream of better things than thej’’ had known for centuries. 
But their efforts to secure the freedom so long renounced were at first only 
attempts; one petty rebellion after another seemed to come to notliing. 
But, at last, under the guidance of such leaders as Mazzini, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, and Victor Emmanuel, the seemingly impossible was accoraiilished : 
outside influences were subordinated; the papal power over secular affair.s 
was restricted and at last virtually overthrown ; and for the first time in 
something like fourteen centuries the geographical territory of Italy came 
politically under the sway of a single ruler who owed no allegiance to alien 

lands : the dream of the visionaries was accomplished : an Italian kingdom 
ruled by an Italian lung took the place of the enslaved, disunited principali- 
ties of tJie earher centuries. ^ 
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CHAPTER I 

ITAT/Y IN THE DARK AGE 

[47C-ca. 1100 

In taking np the historj’ of Italy we shall, for convenience, go back to the 
3 'ear 47C, when the last legitimate emperor of old Rome in the West was 
overthrown, and brieflj'- recapitulate the story of events during the period 
of invasion that immediately followed. It will be recalled that we liave 
already covered the period from 476 to 1024 in much detail in our study of 
the Western Empire, in Volume VII. It Avill be unnecessarj', therefore,' to 
treat this epoch here in anything but the barest outline ; and even this will 
involve unavoidable repetitions. Since the later cmperora of the Holy Roman 
Empire continued for some centuries to invade Italy periodical!}', and to 
claim control over its affairs, it ivill be almost impossible to avoid repeti- 
tion hero also ; but inasmuch as such monarchs os Conrad II, Henry IV, 
and Frederick II are necessaril)' given full treatment in the volumes dc%'otccl 
to German}’, we shall deal somewhat briefly with their Italian incursions in 
the present connection. A similar duplication of matter Avill necessarily 
be involved in dealing with the mcdiioval popes, whose history has already 
been clironiclcd in the previous volume. 

The story of temporal aifairs in Italy lacks unity from the beginning of 
the period under consideration till well towards the close of the nineteenth 
century. For the most ])art, except during the relatively brief periods when 
a strong emperor claimed dominion over all Italy, the territoiy of the Italian 
peninsula wsis divided into numerous petty kingdoms, no one of which at- 
tained supremacy over the others. First one and tlicn another became 
prominent, but often contemporaneous events of local importance, having 
but slight world-historical importance, confuse the picture, and make the 
presentation of the history of Italy extremely diflicult. We must necessarily 
overlook a large number of such petty details, endeavouring to select such 
events as have real importance, and to weld them into a continuous narrative. 
But at host the story of Italian history lacks dramatic unity ; the scene shifts 
from one principality to another too frequently to make possible a ri'ally 
liarinoniuiis presentation. We have really to do with a collection of cities 
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rather than with a nation. It is the old story of Greece over again ; only 
here there are more cities competing for supremacy, with no one at any time 
quite so near success as Athens and Sparta respectively were at successive 
periods. Yet Milan, Venice, and Florence at times approached the goal if 
they did not quite attain it.a 

Most of these cities were very old ; the greater number flourished in at 
least equal splendour in the time of the Roman Empire ; some, such as Milan, 
Verona, Bologna, Capua, were so considerable as to present an image of 
Rome, with their circus, their amphitheatre, their tumultuous and idle popu- 
lation, their riches and their poverty. Their administration was nearly 
republican, most commonly composed, after the example of Rome, of a curia, 
or municipal senate elected by the people, and of duumvirs, or annual con- 
suls. In all these towns, among the first class of inhabitants were to be 
found the proprietors of the neighbouring land, lodged in palaces with their 
slaves and freedmen ; secondly, the artisans and shopkeepers whom their ne- 
cessities established around them ; lastly, a crowd of idle people, who had 
preserved just enough of land to supply, with the strictest economy, the 
means of existence. It does not appear that there was any prosperous manu- 
factory in Italy. All manual labour, as well in towns as in the country, was 
executed by slaves. Objects of luxury, for the most part, came from Asia. 
War had for a long time been the only occupation of the Italians ; for a long 
period, too, the legions had been levied partly among the Romans, and 
partly among their allies in Italy : but, under the emperors, the distrust of 
the master seconded the luxurious effeminacy of the subject, the Italians 
finally renounced even war, and the legions were recruited only in Pannonia, 
Gaul, and the other provinces bordering on the Rhine and the Danube. 

At a later period, the barbarians who menaced Rome were seduced by 
liberal pay to engage in its defence ; and in the Roman armies the enemies 
of Rome almost entirely replaced the Romans. The country could not, as in 
modern states, supply the place of cities in recruiting the armies with a 
class of men accustomed to the iuclemencies of the weather and inured to 
toil. The only labourers to be found were an oppressed foreign race, who 
took no interest in public affairs. The Romans cultivated their land either 
by slaves purchased from the barbarians and forced by corporal punishment 
to labour, or by coloni partiarii, to whom was given a small share in the 
harvest as wages ; but, in order to oblige these last to content themselves 
with the least possible share, they were attached to the land, and nearly 
as much oppressed as slaves themselves. The proprietors of land varied as 
between these two systems, according as the price of slaves varied, or the 
colons (peasants, labourers) were more or less numerous ; no cultivator of 
the land had any property in it. 

The greater part was united in immense domains, sometimes embracing 
whole provinces, the administration of which was intrusted to freedmen, 
whose only consideration was, how to cultivate the land with the least pos- 
sible expense, and how to extract from their labourers the greatest degree 
of work with the smallest quantity of food. The agriculturists, as well 
what were called freedmen as slaves, were almost all barbarians by birth, 
without any interest in a social order which only oppressed them, without 
courage for its defence, and without any pecuniary resources for themselves; 
their numbers also diminished with an alarming rapidity, partly from deser- 
tion, partly from new invasions of barbarians, who carried them off to sell as 
slaves in other Roman provinces, and finally from a mortality, the necessary 
consequence of poverty and starvation. 
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iialy, aevcrtlicles5:._was supposed to eiijoj* a constant prosperity. During 
j'.. . mho ages of Trajan and the Antonines, a succession of virtuous and 
I i.iliw.jiliic emperors followed each other; the world was at peace ; the laws 
vere who and Avell administered; riches seemed to increase ; each succeed- 
ing gem-ralion raised palaces more splendid, monuments and public edifices 
more sumptuous, than the preceding; the senatoiial families found their 
revenues increase ; the treasury levied greater imposts. But it is not on the 
mavc of wealth, it is on its distribution, that the prosperity of states depends ; 
iiioreasing oimlence continued to meet the eye^ but men became more miser- 
able ; the rural population, former^ active, robust, and energetic, were 
Mieeecded by a foreign race, while the inhabitants of towns sank in vice and 
idleness, or perished in want, amidst the riches they had themselves created. 


THE BAEBAKIAN IITVADERS 

It u-as into this Italy, such as despotism had made it, that the barbarians 
penetrated. Eager for the booty which it contained and could not defend 
they repeatedly ravaged it during the last two centuries of the Western 
Empire. The mercenary troops that Rome had levied amongst them for its 
defence, preferring pillage to pa}', frequently turned their arms against 
those they were engaged to defend. They vied with the Romans in making 
.and unmaking emperors ; and generally chose them from their own ranks| 
in order to secure to the soldier a greater share of the property of the 
citizen. The booty diininishcd as the avidity of these foreignci's increased. 
The pomp of the Western Empire soon appeared, to an army thus formed, a 
useless expense. Odoacer, of the nation of the Heruli, chief of the merce- 
naries who then served in Italy, suppressed it by deposing, in 476, the Last 
emperor. He took upon himself the title of king, and distributed among 
his soldiers one-third of the land in the most fertile provinces; he governed 
during seventeen years this still glorious country, as a rich farm which the 
barbarians had a right to cultivate for their sole use. 

The mercenaries united under the sceptre of Odoacer were not sulfi- 
ciently strong to defend Italy against a new invasion of barkarians. The 
Ostrogoths, encouraged by the Grecian sovereign of new Rome, the emperor 
of the East, arrived in 489, under the command of Theodoric, from the coun- 
tries north of the Euxine to the borders of Italy ; they completed the conquest 
of it in four, and retamed possession of the peninsula sixty-four years, under 
eight successive kings. These new barbarians, in their turn, demanded and 
obtained a portion of land and slaves ; they multiplied, it is true, but became 
rapidly enervated in a delicious climate where they had suddenty passed from 
the severest privations to the enjoyment of every luxury. They were at 
last conquered and subdued in the year 553 by the Romans of Conslanti- 
iiuplc, whom they despised as the degenerate successors of the same nation 
which their ancestors had vanquished. 

The invasion of the Lombards in 568 soon followed the destruction of 
the monarchy of the Ostrogoths. Amongst the various hordes which issued 
from the north of Germany upon the .southern region.^, the Lombards were 
rojutted the most courageous, the most cruel, and the ])roudcsi of their indc- 
pt'iuleiice ; but their number was inconsiderable, and they scarcely acknow- 
ledged any social tie sufiicient to keep them united : accordingly, they never 
completed the conquest of Italy. From .568 to 774, twenty-one Lombard 
Lings during 206 years succeeded each other without establishing their 
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dominion either on the lagnnes, at the . extremity of the Adriatic Gulf, 
where such of the inhabitants of upper Italy as were personally the most 
exposed had taken refuge and founded the Venetian Republic ; or on the 
shores of the Adriatic, now called Romagna, governed by a lieutenant of 
the emperor of Constantinople, under the title of exarch of the five cities 
of Pentapolis; or on Rome, defended only by the spiritual arms of the 
patriarch of the Western church j or on the southern coast, where the Greek 
municipalities of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi governed themselves almost as 
independent republics. The Lombards, nevertheless, founded a kingdom in 
northern Italy, of which Pavia was the capital ; and in southern Italy the 
duchy of Benevento, which still maintained its independence two centuries 
after the kingdom was subjugated. 

From the middle of the eighth century the Lombards, masters of a 
country where the great towns still contained much wealth, where the land 
had lost nothing of its fertility, where the example of the vanquished had 
taught the vanquishers the advantage of reviving some agricultural 
industry, excited the envy of their neighbours the Franks, who had con- 
quered and oppressed the Gauls, who despised all occupation but war, and 
desired no wealth but what the sword coidd give. They by repeated inva- 
sions devastated Italy ; and at length, in 774, completed the destruction of 
the Lombard monarchy. 

For more than twenty years the popes or bishops of Rome had been in 
the habit of opposing the kings of France to the monarchs of Lombardy, 
who were odious to them, at first as pagans, and afterwards as heretics. 
Chief of the clergy of the ancient capital, where the power of the emperors 
of Constantinople had been nominally estoblished but never felt, they con- 
founded their pretensions with those of the empire; and the Lombards 
having recently conquered the exarchate of Ravenna, and the Pentapolis, 
they demanded that these provinces should be restored to Rome. The 
Frankish kings made themselves the champions of this quarrel, which gave 
them an opportunity of conquering the Lombard monarchy ; but Charles, the 
king who accomplished this conquest, and who was the greatest man that 
barbarism ever produced, in treating Math Rome, in subjugating Italy, com- 
prehended all the beauty of a ci\dlisation wdiich his predecessors had seen 
only to destroy ; he conceived the lofty idea of profiting by the barbarian 
force at his disposal to put himself at the head of the civilisation which he 
laboured to restore. Instead of considering himself as the king of the 
conquerors, occupied only in enriching a barbarous army with the spoils of 
the vanquished, he made it his duty and his glory to govern the country for 
its best interests, and for the common good. He did more ; in concert with 
Pope Leo III, he re-established the monarchy of the conquered as a western 
Roman empire, which he considered the representative of right, in opposi- 
tion to barbaric force ; he received from the same pope, and from the Roman 
people, on Christmas Day in the year 800, the title of Roman emperor, 
the name of Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, which no one before had 
ever so well deserved. 


CHARLEMAGNE AND HIS SUCCESSOBS 

As king, and afterwards as emperor, he governed Italy, together with his 
other vast states, forty years ; he pursued mth constancy, and with increas- 
ing abilit}’, the end he proposed to himself, vfe., establishing the reign of the 
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I.* •. :is'*I a tJnnrishing civilisation : but bai'barism was too strong for liini; 
r.". 1 v.hi.n lie died in 814 it \ras re-established throughout the empire. 

Iia'.y had eight kings of the family of Charlemagne, reckoning his son 
;.::d gi.indson, who reigned under him, and Avere, properly speaking, his 
I:t i::<‘nants. Charles the Fat, great-grandson of Charlemagne, Avas deposed 
in 8^8 ; after AA'hich ten soA’ereigns, cither Italian or Burgundian, but allied 
to the race of the Franks, disputed for seA'entj* years more the croAvn of 
Italy and the empire. In 951 Otto I of Stixonj*, king of Germanj', forced 
Hi-rciiger II, who then reigned, to acknoAA'ledge himself his A’assal ; in 961 
Otto entered Italy a second time with his Germans, AA'as croAA’ned at Borne 
Avilh the title of emperor, and sent Bcrenger II to end his days in a fortress 
in Gcnnan}-. 

Nearly fn-e centuries elapsed from the fall of the ancient Roman Empire 
to the iiassing oA'cr of the rencAA'cd cmxnrc to the Germans. For a long 
space of time Italj' had been pillaged and oppressed in turn b}* barbt^ 
rians of cA'ery denomination, who AA'antonty OA^erran tlie country only to 
plunder, and belicA'cd themsclA'Cs A'caliant because, though in small num- 
bers, thej' spread terror OA’cr a vast extent, and imagined b}' bloodshed to 
give a dignity to their depredations. The country, thus exposed to so many 
outrages, did not remain such as the Romans had left it. The Goth, Lom- 
bard, Frank, and German warriors, AA'ho had successively iuA'aded Ital}*, 
introduced scA'eral of the opinions and sentiments of the barbarian race, 
particularly the habit of independence and resistance to authority. They 
divided aa-UIi their kings the country conquered by their A'alour. They caused 
to be ceded to them A'ast districts, the inhabitants of which they considered 
their property equa% AAdth the land. The Lombard monarchy compre- 
Imndcd thirty dukedoms, or marquisates ; their number diminished under 
Charlemagne and his successoi's ; but at the same time there rose under them 
a numerous class of counts and vavaseurSf amongst AA'hom every duke dmded 
the province that had been ceded to him, under condition that thej’ should 
sAA-ear fealty and homage, and follow him to the wars. The counts, in their 
turn, divided among the AA'arriors attached to their colours the land appor- 
tioned to them. Thus AA'as the feudal system, AA'hich made the possession of 
land the warrior’s paj', and constituted an hereditary subordination founded 
on interest and confirmed by oath from the king doum to the lowest soldier, 
established at the same time throughout Euroxie. The Lombards had car- 
ried into Ital 3 ’ the firat germs of this s^'stem AA'hich had been dcA’cloped by 
the Franks and inA'igorated b3' the civil wars of Charlemagne and his 
successors; these AA'ars rendered it ncccssar 3 ' that eA'er 3 ' fcudator3' should 
fortif3' his du’clling to prcscrA'c his allegiance to his lord; and tlie countr3', 
AA'hich till then had been open and Avithout defence, became coA'ered AA'ith 
castles, in AA'hich these feudal lords established their residence. 

About the same time — that is to sa 3 ', in the ninth centur 3 ' — cities began 
to rebuild their ancient walls ; for the barbarian kings aa'Iio had cver 3 'where 
IcA'elled these aa'.’iIIs to^ the ground no longer opposed their reconstruction, 
and the danger of being inA’adcd b3'' the riA’al princes who disputed the 
throne made them necessary; besides, at this epoch ncAV swarms of bar- 
barians from all parts infested Europe; the inhabitants of Scandinavia, 
under the name of Danes and Normans, raA'agcd England and France ; the 
Hungarians dcA'astcd Gcnnan 3 *and upper Ital 3 '; the Saracens, masters of 
Africa, infested the southern coasts of ltal 3 ' and the isles: conquest AA'as not 
till* purpose of anv of these iimiders ; plunder and massacre were their onl 3 ' 
objects. Permission to guard tfaemsclA'cs against continual outrages could 
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not be witbheld from the inliabitants of towns. Several thousaiicl citizens 
had often been obliged to pay ransom to little ipore than a hundred robbers ; 
but, from the time they were permitted bj'^ their emj)erors to rebuild their 
walls, to purchase or manufacture arms, they felt themselves in a state to 
make themselves respected. Their long suffering had hardened them, had 
accustomed them to privations and danger, and had taught them it was better 
to defend their lives than yield them up to every contemptible aggressor ; at 
the same time, the population of cities, no longer living in idleness at the 
expense of the provinces of the empire, addicted themselves to industry for 
their own profit : they had, accordingly, some wealth to defend. The ancient 
curi® and municipalities had been retained in all the towns of Italy by their 
barbarian masters, in order to distribute more equally the burdens imposed 
by the conquerors, and reach individuals more surely. The magistrates Avere 
the chiefs of a people who demanded only bread, arms, and walls. 

In the meantime the dukes, marquises, counts, and prelates, who looked 
on these cities as their property, on the inhabitants as men who belonged to 
them, and laboured only for their use, soon perceived that these citizens 
Avere ill disposed to obey, and Avould not suffer tliemselves to be despoiled, 
since they had arms, and could defend themselves under the protection of 
their Avails : residence in towns thus became disagreeable to the nobles, and 
they left them to establish themselves in their castles. They became sen- 
sible that to defend these castles they had need of men devoted to them • 
that, notAvithstanding the advantage Avhich their heavy armour gave them 
Av len fighting on horseback, they Avere the minority ; and they hastened to 
enfranchise the rural population, to encourage their groAvth, to give them 
arms, and to endeavour to gain their affections. The effect of this chano-e 
of rule was rapid : the rural population in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
had to^cuitivate.^"^’ quadrupled in exact proportion to the laud Avhich they 

gi’andsou Otto III Avere success! velv 
ackuoAvledged emperors and kings of Italy, from 961 fn %n9 ^ 

twelve times entered Italv at the German emperors 

drew up in the plains of Ronto^^^^^ 

states of Lombardy, received So-p i ^^eld the 

the rents due to be paid, and nromufo-atp^^ feudatories, caused 

A foreign sovereig^W^ Sf ' T g®^®^'^“ent of Italy, 
incursions at the head of a always absent, knoAvn only by his 

country which he hardly knew efficaciously govern a 

these five reigns, the sLa^ po4r bt.l ™o?p ^ 

^le emperors Avere too happy to acknSo-ffi r^^ weak in Italy. 

they were, whenever they coSd ob^ p local authorities, whatever 
sometimes they were dnVpQ t)tain nom them their pecuniarv dnpQ • 

and tn an“S' dvU 

toennp^fi^^^ gi’eat cities, whom Chari pm n ’ sometimes the archbishops 
nequeutly invested Avith duchipc? nn,! '-'daileniagne and his successors had 
omng tlmt lords elected escheated to the croAX-eck 
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111 the time of Conrad the- Salian, the prelates almost throughout Lom- 
bardy jomed the cities against the nobles ; and from 1035 to 1039 there was 
a general war between these two orders of society. Conrad put an end to 
it, by a constitution which is considered to be the basis of feudal law. By 
this the inheritance of fiefs was protected from the caprices of the lords and 
of the crown, — the most oppressive conditions of feudal dependence were 
suppressed or softened, and the few remaining slaves of the land were 

S6u xr66« 


THE -EMPIRE AND THE PAPACY 

The crown of Conrad the Salian passed in a direct line to his son, grand- 
OTn, and great-grandson. The first, Henry III, reigned from 1039 to 1056 ; 
the second, Henry IV, from 1056 to 1106 ; the third, Henry V, from 1106 
to 11^5. Ihe last two reigns were troubled by the bloody quarrel between 
the empire and the court of Rome, called the war of investitures. Rome 
had never made part of the monarchy of the Lombards. This ancient capi- 
tal of the world, with the territory appertaining to it, had, since the conquest 
or Al^in, formed a dukedom, governed by a patrician or Greek duke, sent 
irom Constantinople. The bishop of Rome, however, who, according to the 
ancient canonical forms, was elected by the clergy, the senate, and the people 
ot his diocese, had much more authority over his fiock than this foreign 
magistrate. ^ 

The pontiff, however, who now began to take exclusively the name of 
pope, had more than once successfully defended Rome with his spiritual 
arms when temporal ones had failed. When, in the year 717, an iconoclast, 
or enemy of images, filled the throne of Constantinople, the popes under 
the pr^ence of heresy rejected his authority altogether; a municipality, at the 
head of which were a senate and consuls, then governed Rome nearly as an 
independent state ; the Greeks, occupied with their own dissensions, seemed 
to iorget It ; mid Rome owed to this forgetfulness fifty years of a sort of 
liberty, ihe Romans found once more a faint image of their past glory ; 
sometimes even the title of Roman Republic was revived. They approved, 
notwithstanding, of Pope Stephen II conferring on the princes of the Franks 
the dignity of patricians, in order to transfer to them the authority which 
me Greek magistrate exercised in their city in the name of the emperor of 
Constantinople ; and the people gladly acquiesced when, in the year 800, 
Leo III crowned Charlemagne as augustus, and restorer of the Western 
Empire, h rom that period Rome became once more the capital of the em- 
pire. At Rome the chiefs of the empire were henceforth to receive the golden 
crown from the hands of the pope, after having received the silver one of the 
kin^lom of Germany at Aachen, and the iron crown of Lombardy at Milan. 

Great wealth and much feudal power were, by the gratitude of the 
fittached to the see of Rome. The papacy became the highest 
object of ambition to the whole sacerdotal order ; and, in an age of violence 
and anarchy, barons notorious for their robberies, and young libertines 
recommended only by the favour of some Roman ladies, not unfrequently 

^be pontifical chaii% The other bishops selected were often no better. ^ 
The German emperors, on arriving at Rome, were sometimes obliged to put 
an end to such a scandal, and choose among the competitors, or depose a 
pope who put all Christendom to the blush. Henry III obliged the people 
to renounce the right which they had hitherto exercised, and so greatly 
abused, to take part in the election of popes. He, himself, named four 
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successively, whom lie chose from among the most learned and the most 
pious of the clergy of Italy and Germany ; and thus powerfully seconded 
the spirit of reform which began to animate the church from the eleventh 
century. 


THE DISUNITED aiUEIOIPALITIES 


The war of investitures, which lasted more than sixty years, accom- 
plished the dissolution of every tie between the different members of the 
kingdom of Italy. Civil wars have at least this advantage — that they 
force the rulers of the people to consult the wishes of their subjects, oblige 
them to gain affections which constitute their strength, and to compensate, 
by the granting of new privileges, the services which they require. The 
prelates, nobles, and cities of Italy obeyed, some the emperor, others the 
pope ; not from a blind fear, but from choice, from affection, from conscience, 
according as the political or religious sentiment was predominant in each. 
The war was general, _ but everywhere waged with the national forces. 
Every city armed its militia, which, headed by the magistrates, attacked the 
neighbouring nobles or towns of a contrary party. While each city imag- 
ined it was fighting either for the pope or the emperor, it was habitually 
impelled exclusively by its own sentiments : every town considered itself as 
a Y^iole, as an independent state, which had its own allies and enemies; each 
citizen felt an ardent patriotism, not for the kingdom of Italy, or for the 
empire, but for his own city. 

At the period when either Idngs or emperors had granted to towns the 
right of raising fortifications, that of assembling the citizens at the sound of 
a great bell, to concert together the meads of their common defence, had 
been also conceded. This meeting of all the men of the state capable of 
bearing arms was called a parliament. It assembled in the great square, and 
elected annually two consuls, charged with the administration of justice at 
liorne, and the command of the army abroad. The militia of every city was 
divided into separate bodies, according to local partitions, each led by a 
ffo?ifalomire, or standard-bearer. They fought on foot, and assembled round 
the carroccio^ n heavy car drawn by oxen, and covered with the flags and 
armorial bearings of the cit3\^ A high pole rose in the middle of this car, 
bearing the colours and a Christ, which seemed to bless the army, with both 
arms extended. A priest said <kily mass at an altar placed in the front of 
the car. The trumpeters of the community, seated on the back part, 
sounded the charge and the retreat. It was Horibert, archbishop of Milan,^ 
contemporary of Conrad the Salian, who invented this car in imitation of the 
ark of alliance, and caused it to be adopted at Milan. All the free cities of 
Italy followed the example : tliis sacred car, entrusted to the guardianship 
of the militia, gave them weight and confidence. The nobles who committed 
themselves in the civil wars, and were obliged to have recourse to the protec- 
tion of towns, where they had been admitted into the first order of citizens, 
formed the only cavalry. 

The parliament, which named the consuls, appointed also a secret council, 
called a consilio di credenza, to assist the government, composed of a few 
members taken from each division ; besides a grand council of the people, 
who prepared the decisions to be submitted to the parliament. The consilio 


[ 1 «« The archbishop of Milan was tiie most powerful prince when there was not an Italian 
emperor or king of Italy in the north of the poninsul^. Alilau owes almost all her alorv to her 
archbishops.”— Milmak, JEfistoryo/ Aatt'n C7trfs{fam'{y.] “ ^ 
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^ oredenza was, at the same time, charged with the administration of the 
finances, consisting chiefly of entrance duties collected at the gates of the city 
and voluntary contributions asked of the citizens in moments of daua-er* 
As industry had rapidly increased, and had preceded luxury, as domestic 
life Avas sober, and the produce of labour considerable, wealth had ffreatly 
augmented. The citizens alloived themselves no other use of their riches 
than that of defending or embeUishi^^ them country. It Avas Lm 

the most prodigious AAmrks were undertaken and 
accomplished by the towns of Italy. They began by surrounding them- 
selves Avith thick AvaUs, ditches, toAvers, and counter guards at the gates ; 
immense worlm, Avhich a patriotism ready for every sacrifice could alone 
accomplish. The maritime towns at the same time constructed their ports, 
quays, canals, and custom-houses, Avhich served also as .vast magazines for 
commerce.- EArery city built public palaces for the si^norh, or municipal 
magistrates, and prisons ; and constructed also temples, Avhich to this day 
nil us Avith admiration by their grandeur and magnificence. These three 
regenerating centuries gave an impulse to architecture, Avhich soon awakened 
me other fine arts. 

The republican spirit AAdiich now fermented in every city, and save to 
each of them constitutions so Avise, magistrates so zealous, and citizens so 
patriotic and so capable of great achievements, had found in Italy itself the 
models which had contributed to its formation. The war of investitures 
gaAre Aving to this universal spirit of liberty and patriotism in all the munici- 
palities of Lombai;d3'-, Piedmont, Venetia, Romagna, and Tuscany. But 
there existed already in Italy other free cities, of which the experience had 

^ people finds, in its complete 

/l®votion to the common cause, a strength often wanting in great 
states. The free cities Avhmh flourished in the eleventh century rose b-om 
h. fi the Western Empire; as those in Italy Avhich preceded them 

m the career of liberty rose from the ruins of the empire of the East. 

W Jien the Greeks resigned to the Lombards Italy, which a few years 
before they had conquered from the Ostrogoths, they still preserved several 
isolated ports and fortified places along the coast. Venice, at the extremity 
+1 ^ Adriatic ; Ra-venna, at the south of the mouth of the Po; Genoa, at 
le toot of the Ligurian Mountains ; Pisa, towards the mouths of the Arno ; 
Itonie, Gaeta, Naples, Amalfi, Bari, were either never conquered by the 
Horn bards, or were in subjection too short a time to have lost their ancient 
walls and the habit of guarding them. These cities served as the refuge of 
Roman civilisation. All those Avho had preserved any fortune, indepen- 
dence of mind, or hatred of oppression, assembled in them to concert the 
means of resisting the insolence of their barbarian masters. The Grecian 
Empire maintained itself at Constantinople in all its ancient pride ; but, 
Avith oriental apathy, ^ it regarded these remains as still representing its 
province of Italy, while it did nothing for their defence. Erom time to 
ime, a duke, an exarch, a patrician, a catapan, or other magistrate, Avas sent, * 
Avitli a title announcing the highest pretensions, but unaccompanied by any 
real force. The citizens of these toAvns demanded money and soldiers to repair 
and defend their fortifications; Avhilst the emperors, on the contrary, demanded 
^at the money and soldiers of Italy should be sent to Constantinople. 
After some disputes, the Greek government found it prudent to abandon the 
question, and shut its eyes to the establishment of a liberty it despised, 
but Avhich perhaps might be useful in the defence of these distant posses- 
sions; finally, the magistrates, Avhom. these toAvns themselves nominated. 
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became the acknowledged depositories of the imperial authority. The dis- 
posal of their own money and soldiers was allowed them, on condition that- 
nothing should be demanded of the emperors, who were satisfied to see their 
names at the head of every act, and their image on the coin, without exact- 
ing other acts of submission. This policy was not, however, exactly followed 
with respect to Ravenna, or afterwards to Bari. In these cities the repre- 
sentative of the emperor had fixed his residence with a Greek garrison. 
Ravenna, as well as the cities appertaining to it, denominated the Pentapolis, 
was conquered by the Lombards between 720 and 730. Bari became then 
the capital of the tliema, of Lombardy, which extended over a great part of 
Apulia. We have already shown how Rome passed from the Greek to the 
Western Empire : we suspect, rather than know, that Genoa and Pisa, after 
having been occupied by the Lombards, preserved their relations with Con- 
stantinople. The pallium^ or silk flag, presented for some time to the em- 
perors, was considered by them as a sort of tribute; but Venice on the 
upper sea, Gaeta, Naples, and Amalfi, on the lower, advanced more openly to 
independence. 



Venicb 


THE ORIGIN OP VENICE 

From the invasion by Attila in 452, the marshes called Lagune, formed at 
the extremity of the Adriatic by the slime deposited by seven or eight great 
rivers, amidst which arose innumerable islands, had been the refuge oi all 
the rich inhabitants of Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Treviso, and other great 
cities of Venetia, who fled from the sabres of the Huns. The Roman Empire 
of the "^Yest survived this great calamity twenty-four years ; but it was only’ 
a period of expiring agony, during which fresh disasters continually forced 
new refugees to establish themselves in the Lagune. A numerous population 
was at length formed there, supported by fishing, the making of salt, some 
other manufactories, and the commerce carried on by means of these m&,ny 
rivers. Beyond the reach of the barbarians, who had no vessels, forgotten 
by the Romans, and their successors the Ostrogoths, they maintained their 
independence ^ under the administration of tribunes, named by an assemblv 
of the people in each of the separate isles. & 

The authentic record of maritime Venice commences with the arrival of 
the Lombards in Ital}’. Of the time previous to this period, the records 
are the v ork of posterior chroniclers written in an adulatory spirit towards 
the republican powers. ^ 

rightly said with regard to the vaunted very ancient origin 
8,nd liberty* of > euicey it was flattering* to the republics to be credited with 
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such old aud sovereign power, “ but the truth is that liberty and power do 
not rise to full force at once, but they gradually gain ground in obscurity 
and difficulty.” But criticism has for some time directed its attention to 
these inventions, and has finally silenced the Venetian traditions with their 
pretended foundations. 

However, it is not to be inferred that the Venetian islands were uninhab- 
ited before the invasion of the Lombards, for there are documents which 
prove the eontrary. But, as anyone can see, there is a great difference 
between the islands having inhabitants and being seats of an organised and 
free state as we are asked to believe. 

It- is noAV generally granted that, during the Eoman sway and at the time 
of the temporary invasions, the stable populations of the islands remained 
subject to continental Venetia, and more particularly to the mother-city from 
which it received its magistrates. But when the foreign iiiA'^asions became 
more lasting, the bonds of independence were necessarily loosened towards 
the mother-countiy, when they Avere not utterly broken. 

The first document showing the emaneipation of the islands from conti- 
nental Venetia is the letter written by Cassiodorus to the tribune of the 
maritime places, in the year 538, in Avhieh he asks him to provide a trans- 
port to Kavenna for the Avines and oils belonging to the Istrians. But if this 
letter shoAVS that the inhabitants of the islands at the time of the Gothic 
rule had begun to elect their OAvn magistrates instead of reeeiving them 
from the mother-country, it does not proA'^e that the islands thence- 
foi-Avard had full political poAver, as GrasAvinkel of antiquity and Crivello 
of modern times would have us to believe. Because in this case the letter 
would not have been Avritten in the name of the prefect of the plaee as 
Avell as in the name of the king, as it Avas customary Avith foreigners; 
neither Avould Cassiodorus have dared to use to the Venetian tribune the 
same language as he used in his letters to the provineiali of Istria, to the eon- 
siilare of Liguria, and to the possessori of Syracuse, Avho Avere never thought 
to be independent magistrates. Moreover, Balbo notes that the vicinity of 
the lagunes to Ravenna, the capital and seat of the Gothic kings of Italy, 
renders eA’^ery other supposition absurd. 

Hence Romanin shoAvs that this dependence of the islands on the Gothic 
dominion was more nominal than real. It is indisputable that it Avas 
changed into a sort of protectorate before it became a real republic, the rule 
of the east Goths being of too short dm’ation to permit the confirmation of 
their OAvn poAver, and moreover the nominal amnesty of the islands to the 
kingdom sufficiently satisfied the ambition of the Gothic Idngs and relieved 
them of undertaking their conquest. When Italy passed into^ the hands 
of the Greeks through the victories of Belisarius, the Venetian islands fol- 
loAved the fate of the mother-country ; and it relapsed subsequently into the 
poAver of the Greeks after the short restoration of the Gothic rule. Moreovei , 
the Greek sovereignty of the islands seemed to have become a mere military 
occupation; at least it appears so in the second half of the sixth century, 
Avhen the migrations Avere made definitive to confirm the Lombard poAvei in 

To show how far removed from dependence on Constantinople the isl^ds 
were at that time, Ave quote the authority of the chronicler Giovanni Hia- 
cono,ft who dates the origin of the tribunal government and the contormation 
of the rank to the metropolises of the islands from the arrival or the bom- 
bards. This fact, Avhilst showing on one side the autonomous position 
assumed by the islands towards the Byzantine Empire, proves on the o ei 
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that the dependence of the islands on the mother-country had now virtu- 
ally ceased. Hence the tribunes after the second half of the sixth century 
assume the solemn title of tribunes of the islands of the maritime lagunes 
proposed by the corporations of the same, to show that their election had 
been made with the full authority of the islands without regard to the 
mother-cities. The form of the political relations of the islands with 
Constantinople can be gathered from the account given by the chronicler 
Altinate of Longinus’ visit to the islands in the year (584) before returning 
to his country. ° 

Altinate relates that when Longinus asked the islanders to receive liim 
into the lag^unes, and thence to transport him to Constantinople in their ships, 
he tried to persuade them by saying that he required no oathx)f fidelity, but, 
if they "wished to show themselves good servants of the empire and ready to 
fight their enemies, he would make known or send for what they wanted 
at Constantinople ; he would ask the emperor for whatever they wanted by 
means of a writing which he himself would place in the hands of the emperor, 
which would increase the concessions to the islands to have open and free 
entry to aU the ports of the empire in the ways of commerce. The Vene- 
tians, satisfied with such promises, after having announced to the fiYflrp.Ti how 
they were situated, how they had made this sanctuary in the lagunes so as 
not to fear being subjugated by any emperor, or king, or any prince whatso- 
ever in the world, they received him with great honour, and sent with ln‘m 
to Constantinople a deputation to ask the emperor for the things promised 
by the exarch. And the emperor gave to the Venetians a diploma by which 
they were to be held in honour by all the authorities of the capital and the 
state, and to receive the protection of the imperial forces for all the mari- 
time district and complete security for their commerce in the kingdom j and 
thus the Venetians became subject to his dominion and became proud of the 
honour. We see from this account of the chronicler Altinate, which was 
confirmed by subsequent chroniclers, that the primary political relation of 
the Venetians with the empire was, like that with the Gothic kings of Italy, 
a relation of protection more than servitude. 

“ They recognised,” says Romanin, « the emperor as their lord, they bowed 
to servile formulas, ordained by the proud vanity of the Eastern court, they 
accepted the general custom of heading their acts with the name and the 
year of the reigning csesar ; but they continued to rule themselves with their 
own laws and wth their own magistrates. They made wars and concluded 
treaties, which they could not have done in a state of subjection.” 

And, supported by the authority of the Byzantine records, by the emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus at Calcondila, this condition of political auton- 
omj^ ei^oyed by the Venetians in the second half of the sixth century (accord- 
ing to the author of the iS^ona documeiUata di Venezia), reassumed the diverse 
conditions of hfe by which maritime Venice passed from her first appearance 
upon the theatre of history until the conquest of Italy bv the Lombards. 

rom the facts appearing among this accumulated matter he had to con- 
clude that the islands were at first dependent on the Venetian territory to 
which they were annexed, that in the confusion arising from the barbaric 
invasions in which they found themselves cut off from the mother-country 
they had to provide for themselves and nominate their own magistrates, 
that they recognised the Gothic dominion which caused them no incon- 
venience, and they were left in possession of their own municipal government ; 
and that finally, at the time of the Lombards, their constitution assumed a 
stable form, and their first relations with the kings of Italy and with the 
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coiTcspoiided rather to those of a protectorate than to a real dc- 
I.»!idoncy. Impartial examination of subsequciil events jiroves this fact, 
i'>r full lilierty in the reforms of their omi goveminent and laws without the 
iiiicrvention of any foreign power is CA'ident ; the wars were spontaneously 
nndorialien and the treaties independently concluded. By such means cverv- 
thing went on naturally and pro^essively, as is seen by the records before 
us, and as we learn from the national history and stoij' of events. 


THE ORIGIE OF THE DOGESHIP 

There arc but few records of the period between the stipulation of the 
compromise uith the emperor Maurice to the foundation of the Venetian 
dukedom, but thej' suflice to confirm the autonomous policy enjoyed bj'' tlie 
Yrnetian islands at that time. Tlie majorit}* of these records refer to the wars 
cng.-iged in by the Venetians with the Lombards. By these they became 
masters of Padua. A.t the time of ICing Agilulf Hie^' turned their arms 
against the islands to get them under their own sway. The increasing pros- 
perity of the islands, and the idea that the wealth accumulated there had 
been mostly imported from the continent to protect it from the usurpation of 
conquerors, kindled a strong desire to complete its conquest. Tlie external 
dangers of the islands were attended by the internal disputes from the ambi- 
tions and jealousies of the tribunes. 

An imminent invasion of the Xiombards was feared when the greater part 
of the country, recognising the gra^dty of the danger menacing them, sum- 
moned a general council to Heraclea under the presidency of the chief patri- 
arch Aristoforo. And here it was unanimously agreed to introduce a stricter 
form of government b 3 *- preventing the rivalries of the magistrates who were 
the chief fomenters of the internal dissensions. And following the example 
of great cities like Home, Genoa, and Naj^les, which were saved bj' dukes, 
the 3 * agreed to appoint a cliicf magistrate •with jurisdiction over all the islands 
with tlie title of “duke” (dog^. Then, proceeding to the election of the 
person on whom this dignity Avas to be conferred, their choice fell upon Paolu 
Lucio. or Paoluccio Anafesto. Such was the origin of the Venetian dukedom 
as it is j-ecorded b 3 ' chroniclers. But if there is unity among them as to the 
canscs which gaA’C rise to the ducal power in maritime Venctia, there is none 
witli regard to the time in which it was instituted. Some put it in the 3 'ear 
607, others relegate it to the first 3 'ears of the next centuiy'. Among them 
there is GioA'anni Diacono,A aa'Iio jmts the election of Paoluccio at the lime 
of Anasfasius II, emperor, and of Liutjirand king of tlie Lombards. And as, 
aeconling to the most ancient Venetian chronicler. Liutprand succeeded to 
the throne in 732 and Anastasius in 713, the election of l^toluccio could not 
liaA'c been before the latter 3 'car. 

Therefore bct\A|ccn the two extreme dates quoted b 3 - the chroniclers there 
is a difiercncc of sixteen 3 ’ear.s suflicient time to ailord material for criticism. 
But the dificrent points AA'ere defended and contested AA-ithout result. ^lura- 
tiri I.eo defended the dale of 607. AA'hich is the date giA*en b.A* Dandolo and 
his folloAvers ; Komanin oscillated bclAA*een the two dates ; Fiiiasi and Balbo 
Avere Jiiolincd ^ the medium course and put the election of Paoluccio in the 
3'car 706 or 707. But as neither the one nor the other adduces more authen- 
lie jiroofs in siipporl of the closer date, aa'c Avill remain firm in preferring that 
t»f 713. Avhich is according to the most eminent author on Venetian matl'T.-. 
\N*c arc the more led to this preference bA' the cause to which the chrunicleis 
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generally attribute the foundation of Venetian dukedom. For if it is true 
that the iinminenee of the Lombards led the inhabitants of the islands to 
institute a supreme magistrate, it could not have referred to the time preced- 
ing Liutprand in ■which iihe Lombards, either through daccidness of purpose 
or through internal disputes, were incapable of thinking of new conq^uests or 
exercising fears or apprehensions among their neighbours. The chronicler 
Giovanni says nothing of the attributes of the new magistrate, and his silence 
on such an important subject is the more deplorable, as in the computations 
made by posterior chroniclers on the ducal authority we find names used of 
matters more contemporaneous to them than to the time of which they speak. 

Andrea Dandolo,£r the most authentic among them, describes in the fol- 
lowing words the attributes of the first Venetian dukes ; “ They had,” says 
the doge chronicler, “the power and right to convoke the general meeting 
for public affairs, to ajDpoint tribunes and judges to administer all matters 
private, lay, and ecclesiastical, save the mere spiritual; they had power in 
everything befitting the title of duke ; and by their orders there the councils 
of the clergy took place and the election to the prelatui-e was made by the 
clergy and tlie people, the election and the investiture being from their 
hands, as they had the power of appointment.” It is very doubtful whether 
the ducal attributes were originally so defined in detail. Anyhow, from the 
appearance of a military magistrate -with the title of master of the militia 
alongside of the first duke, it can be inferred that the jurisdiction of the 
duke was limited to civil affairs. For the chronicler Giovanni, A in speaking 
of Paoluccio Anafesto, says that he judged his own with temperate justic^ 
And here the verb to judge is used in a more definite and proper sense than 
in that used by the Lombard histories and documents respecting their dukes. 
It expresses that which is solely civil jurisdiction, whilst the jurisdiction of 
the Lombard dukes included the military jurisdiction as well as the civil. 

We have an important document of the dogedom of Anafesto,^ which 
shows how beneficial the institution of the ducal power was to the Venetians. 
This document is a convention of the doge -with Liutprand, by which the 
Lombpd king conceded to the Venetians the trade of the territories of 
the kiimdom proper, and, defining the limits between the two states, it 
declared to be Venetian the territories between the Piave Major and the 
Piavicelh on the side of Heraclea. Such, according to the chronicler Gio- 
vanm, was the tenor of the treaty of peace concluded between Liutprand 
and the first doge of Venice. And we have authentic confii'mation of its 
truth in its venfication, made by Barbarossa in the year 1177, of that which 
pertained to the designation of the Venetian confines on the part of Italy.o 

, ^ ^ against Pepin, son of Charlemagne, that 

the Venetians made choice of the Island of the Rialto, near which they 
assembled their fieet bearing their wealth, and built the city of Venice, the 
capital of their republic. Twenty j’^ears afterward they transported thither 
from Alexandna the body of St. Mark, the evangelist, their chosen patron. 
His figured in^thcir arms, and his name in their language whenever they 
would designate with peculiar affection their country or government. 


VENICE IN THE TENTH CENTURY 

While the Venetians disputed with the Lombards, the Frank and the 
German emperors, the little land on wliich stood their houses, they had also 
to dispute the sea that bathed them, with the Slavonians, who had established 
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for the purpose of piracy on the eastern side of the Adriatic.& 
I*. v.M? Iianlly live lititidred j-ears since the fugitives from Padua and Aquileia 
i.ad s.iughl refuge in the lagunes. Content >nth having found safety there 
i.ad freedom to enlarge their tou*n and extend their commerce, they had 
hitherto only made just wai-s, having only taken to anna to repulse ph-ates, 
ie-Iji oppressed neighboure, or to defend their liberty against Pepin and the 
Hungarians. 

Although many victories had g^ven them a just appreciation of their 
strength, they had no aggression to i-eproach themselves with, unless per- 
Jjaps that against the Saracens, hut this war was undertaken .at the solicita- 
tion of the Italian jicoplc, and on the request of the Eastern* emperor, 
^loreover, in generally received ideas of this 
epoch, the Saracens, in their quality as infidels, 
were beyond the pale of common rights. The 
republic had never made incursions on the con- 
tinent, for it would not be just to laj' to its ac- 
count the short expeditions of the two doges, 
who had no other object than their own interests. 

This union of exiles and fishers had become 
a rich, powerful, warlike, yet at the ssime time a 
licaccfnl nation. The fruit of tJiis moderation 
iiad been if not an existence exempt from trouble, 
at least a medium to the creation of an inde- 
pendent stale, freeing itself Uttlc by little from 
the influence of the two empires between wliich 
it found itself — a state, moreover, which treated 
with its neighbours, counted many illustrious 
families, whose princes married kings* daughters, 
yet in its entity^ did not extend beyond the la- 
gunes and several points of the neighbouring 
co.'ist. A new scene was to open up. 

Commerce, that profe^ion in which fortunes 
are continually being tried, is not a school of 
moderation. Successes inspire greediness and 
jealousy, and these latter the spirit of domination. 

Itipitimc commerce wanted ports where her 
ships could be gathered, authority 
where she bought, pri'i'ilcges where 
she sold, safety for navigation, and, 
above all, no rivals. This ambitious 
spirit is really the same as t 
conquest. Venice will sliow us an A Doon of VrjacE 

example of it. 

Ko choice of the Venetians was more justified bj’ its great and lasting 
results than that of Doge Pietro Oraeolo II in 991. He was the son of him 
who had abdicated the dogate fifteen years before. As in the life of all great 
men there is something of the marvellous, it was spread abroad that his father 
had announced that his son would be the glor 3 ' of his counlr}’. and the holi- 
ness of Orscolo I gave to these paternal hopes all the authority' of a prophcc}*. 

Hardly w.as the new doge on the throne, than the factions which had 
torn Venice ^during the reign of his feeble predecessor calmed down or at an\' 
rale wore quiet. Deliberations had been frequently troubled ones ; the ])alacc 
had more than once been stained with blood. Oracolo m.ade a law bv which 
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all acts of violence in the public assembly should be punished by a hne of 
twenty gold livres or the death of those who had not the wherewithal to 
pay, A statesman as well as a clever warrior, he occupied hiTnaB'lf with 
forwarding commercial prospei%. He treated with all the Italian states 
for goods. _ He obtained from the emperor of the East that all subjects of 
the republic should be exempt from dues throughout the empire, not only 
in ports but inland, or at least that the dues should be reduced in the pro- 
portion of thirty gold sols to two. Finally he assured himself, by an em- 
bassy and presents, of the favour of Egyptian and Syrian sultans. The 
interior commerce of the Adriatic was itself an abundant source of riches for 
the Venetians. Favoured by concessions from the patriarch of Aquileia 
and the Italian kings, their ships went the whole length of Lombardy and 
Friuli to sell all sorts of foreign wares. They were welcome in the ports 
of ^Apulia and Calabria j on the eastern coast of the gulf they enjoyed some 
privileges, bought, it is true, by a tribute, but which were none the less 
profitable. 

They got from Dalmatia firewood, wines, oils, hemp, linen, all kinds of 
grain and cattle. The eastern coast offered lead, mercuiy, and metals of 
every kind, wood for building, wools, cloth, house linen, cordage, dried fruits, 
and even slaves and eunuchs. Everywhere they possessed themselves of the 
exclusive commerce in salt and salted fish, and carried into every country 
the merchandise of the East. It was owing to a so extended commerce that 
Venice, until then -without territory, armed fleets, and placed between two 
empires, knew how to resist one and make herself necessary to the other. 
These advantages were considerable, but to enjoy them peaceably it was nec- 
essary to be delivered from these Narentiue pirates, who for one hundred and 
fifty years annoyed Venetian commerce -with their continual inroads. They 
furnished no immediate cause for attack, only demanded the annual tribute 
which the republic had promised them, to which the doge answered that he 
would soon bring it himself. Their attacks were at that time directed 
against the peoples established the length of the Adriatic : the Istrians. 
Liburnians, and the Dalmatians. 

Various nations had established themselves one after another on these 
coasts ; at first they depended on their chiefs for protection j then those 
in Dalmatia came under the sway of the Eastern emperor, while those farther 
north looked to the ruler of the West. These two empires became feeble ; 
various commercial towns sprang up on the sea coast wliich came by little 
and little to regard themselves as independent, and these would have found 
an assured source of prosperity in maritime pursuits were it not for the 
interference of the neighbouring Ffarentines. It would not be unreasonable 
to conjecture that Venice was not without some anxiety, even jealousy, -with 
- regard to these people settled on the east coast of the Adriatic, for they 
were independent, industrious, and good sailors. 

Venetian historians relate that all these people, as if moved unanimously, 
sent deputies to Venice to implore help against the pirates, offering to give 
themselves to the republic if she would deliver them. There are very few 
people who -will gfive themselves away, and there are no magistrates who 
have the right of giving away people. This deputation, if it be true that 
it took place, did more honour to the politics of those who received it than 
to the -wisdom of those who sent it. However that may be, the Venetians 
hastened to collect a considerable armament to go and help, or overthrow, 
their neighbours, and the doge, after having received from the bishop’s hands 
the standard of the republic, went to sea in the spring of the year SOT.** 
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It was on the 18tli of May, 997, that the fleet left its moorings, and 
pointed its prows toward Grado, where it was met by the patriarch Vitali 
Sanudo, followed by a solemn procession of the clergy and the people. From 
Grado the whole armament sailed successively to Pirano, Omago, Emonia 
Parenzo, Rovigno, Pola, Zara, Spalatro, Prau, Ossero, Arbo, Veglia, Sebenigo, 
Belgrado, Lenigrado, and Curzola. All those places appeared to welcome 
the Venetians as their deliverers, and each readily took an oath of allegiance 
to its suzerain. At Zara, where the merchants of Venice had formed their 
earliest settlements, and where the people exhibited peculiar fervour, Orseolo 
spent six days ; and during that period arrived a deputation from Dircislaus, 
Idng of Croatia, Avhose alarm at the successful progress of the expedition 
rendered him desirous of conciliating the republic. The ambassadors of 
Dircislaus were dismissed without an audience. At Trau, he found the 
brother of tlie king, Cresimir by name, who implored his Serenity to aid him 
in establishing a joint claim to the throne of his father, from which he stated 
that he had been recently driven by the ]Derfidy of Dircislaus. Orseolo 
entertained the matter favourably, and even consented shortly afterward 
(998), as a mark of his friendship and esteem, as Avell as on grounds of com- 
mercial policy, to the union of his own daughter, Hicela, Avith the sou of the 
Croatian prince. 

But the campaign was far from being at a close. A great impediment 
was still to be conquered. Lesina, the principal member of the Illyrican 
group, and the chief resort of the pirates, still remained untaken ; and the 
doge, having sent ten galleys from Trau to ravage the coast of Narenta, 
hastened Avith the main squadron to accomplish that object. Orseolo entered 
the harbour without hesitation ; and the usual summons to surrender having 
produced no effect, an order was given to commence the assault. The 
Lesinese shrank in dismay from the tempest of stones and darts Avhich 
poured without cessation over their Avails ; the escarpment was scaled ; a 
tower was invested aud taken ; the Venetians entered the town ; and, after 
a brief interval of license and confusion, the arrival of the doge restored 
order. The judicious clemency of Orseolo conciliated the esteem of the 
A'^anquished ; and such Avas the powerful effect Avhich the reduction of a place, 
generally thought to be unassailable, produced on its neighbours that, so 
soon as she heard of the fall ' of Lesina, the little republic of Ragusa de- 
spatched an embassy to offer her allegiance to the conqueror. At the same 
time, the ten galleys which had undertaken to lay Avaste the coast of Narenta, 
rejoined the main squadron with forty Croatian prizes; and this collateral 
success, which might be partly instrumental in humiliating King Dircislaus, 
afforded no slight satisfaction to Orseolo. Having thus, in the course of a 
few months, completed the object of his expedition, the doge concluded the 
campaign by dictating terms to the sea-robbers of Narenta; and Orseolo, 
having returned to the capital, and communicated to the national Arrengo 
the^ wonderful success Avhich had attended the ai'ms of the republic, Avas pro- 
claimed Doge of Venice and Dalmatia (998). The assumption of this lofty 
appellation seems to have been entirely in harmony with the notions of 
sovereignty generally prevalent at that epoch. The incomplete conquest 
and precarious tenure of a foAV hundred miles of the Dalmatian seaboard 
sufficed, in the eyes of the Venetians, to constitute Dalmatia itself into an 
integral portion of their dominions ; and it is a circumstance strikinglj’^ 
characteristic of the age, that, in conferring ncAV honours upon the crown, 
no attempt was made to discriminate between an immense tract of country 
in Avhich the republic had little or no territorial interest and over a small 
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portion only of wliich she exercised tlie barest of feudal rights, and the 
islands, to which she enjoyed the fullest prescriptive and possessory title.^ * 

In the intervals of peace Orseolo nobly employed his fortune raising pub- 
lic monuments. His father had founded a hospital and rebuilt at his ovm 
expense the palace and church of St. Mark. The son had the cathedral of 
Grado rebuilt, others say the whole city, and many buildings in Heraclea. 
This magnificence may give an idea to what degree of splendour the great 
families had arrived. This particular one Iiad only been raised to ducal 
dignity one generation.d 

It would have been to expect from the illustrious citizens of Venice more 
than one could expect from the human race to ask them to forget the glory 
and splendour of their house, to raise themselves above domestic interests, to 
work only for the grandeur of the state, and make this generation establish 
the equality of all the citizens. The tendency towards aristocracy was for a 
long time only the result of infiuence given by riches, office, the remembrance 
of service rendered, and tlie respect which attaches itself naturally to an il- 
lustrious name. This kind of aristocracy existed long before the legal one. 
In the political order there was no distinction between nobles and plebeians, 
and when a foreigner, or a prince even, was admitted to the quality of Vene- 
tian, they said to him, “ Qivem mstrim creamua ” — “We make you our fellow- 
citizen.” 

But the Venetian nobles had frequented the society of high French 
barons, and naturally took some of their opinions. On their side the people 
and the middle class, like the nobles, were also interested. If the very legiti- 
mate pride of the aristocrats made them desire power, the good sense of the 
other party advised them to claim a share. It was from the struggle be- 
tween these interests that a new form of government arose. One historian 
has forgotten himself so far as to say that this revolution led things back to 
“a natural order, in which the lower orders were dominated by the upper.” 
The language has no more sense than dignity, c 


PBOSPERITY AND POLITICAL REFORMS 

The settlement of the Venetian constitution prepared tlie republic for 
her bnllioiiit Ccircor of coinmGrcitil tind politicorl g^rsmclcur j stiid new sourco 
of wealth and power had meanwhile been unfolding itself in her cupidity and 
ambition. No circumstance contributed more effectually to her subsequent 
prosperity than the religious wars of the Europeans for the recoverv of the 
Holy Land from the Mohammedan infidels. 

Fr(m the epoch of the Peace of Constance to the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the history of Venice is occupied by no occurrence which deserves to 
be recorded. But the first years of the thirteenth century are the most brill* 
lant and glorious in the long annals of the republic. They are filled with 
the details of a romantic and memorable enterprise — the equipment of a 
prodigious naval armament, the fearless pursuit of a distant and gigantic 
adventure, the conquest of an ancient empire, the division of the spoil, and 
the consummation of commercial grandeur. 

In the year 1198, Pope Innocent III, by the preaching of Fulk Neuilly, 
a French pnest, had stirred up the greatest nobles of that kingdom to 
undertake a crusade for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. Baldwin, 

and splendid ceremony of the espousal of the doge with the Adriatic was 
institated to symbolise this conquest] 
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. '.'int nf Flanders, enrolled himself in the same eausc, and Bonifaee, marquis 
of Montferral, accepted the eommand of the eonfederates. The}' were waraed 
j.y the 'ad experience of former crusades not to attempt the passage to A^ia 
hy land ; and the maritime states of Ital}*- were the only powers which could 
furnish shipping for the transport of a numerous army. The barons there- 
fore sent a deputation to Veniee to entreat the alliance and negotiate for the 
assi'tance of the republic (1201 A.D.). 

Henry Dandolo, who, at the extraordinaT}' age of ninety-three, and in 
almost total blindness, still preserved the vigorous talents and heroism of 
youth, had been for nine years doge of Veniee. He received the illustrious 
ambassadors with distinction ; and after the object of their mission had been 
regularly laid before the eouncils of the state, announced to them in the 
name of the republic the conditions upon which a treaty would be eoncluded. 
As the aristocracy had not yet perfected the entire exclusion of the people 
from a voice in public aifairs, the magnitude of the business demanded the 
solemn assent of the citizens, and a general assembly was convened in the 
square of St. Mark. Tliere, before the multitude of more tlian ten thousand 
persons, the proud nobles of France threw themselves upon their knees to 
implore the assistance of the commercial republicans in redeeming the sepul- 
chre of Christ. Their tears and eloquence pre^'ailed. The terms of alliance 
had been left to the dictation of the doge and his counsellors; and for 
85,000 marks of silver, less than £200,000 sterling, and not an unreasonable 
demand, the rcpiiblic engaged to transport 4,500 knights wth their horses and 
anns, 9,000 esquires, and 20,000 infantr 3 ', to any part of the coasts of the East 
which the service of God might require, to provision them for nine months, 
and to escort and aid them with a fleet of fifty galley’s; but with the farther 
conditions that the money should be paid before embarkation, and that what- 
ever conquests might bo made, should be equall}'^ shared between the barons 
and the republic. 

The Venetians demanded a year of preparation ; and before that period 
had expired, both their fidelity to the engagement and the extent of their re- 
sources were conspicuousl}' displayed. But all the crusaders were not equally 
true to their faith ; man}' whose ardour had cooled, shamefully deserted 
their vows ; othera had taken ship for Palestine in Flanders, at Alarseilles, 
and at other hleditcrrancan ports ; and when the anny liad mustered at 
Venice, their numbers fell very short of expectation, and they were utterly 
unable to defraj' the stipulated cost of the enterprise. Though their noble 
leaders made a generous sacrifice of their valuables, above 30,000 marks were 
yet wanted to complete the full payment; and the republic, with true mer- 
cantile caution, refused to permit the sailing of the fleet until the amount of 
the dcficicnc}' should have been lodged in tlieir treasurj'. The timid and 
the lukcwiirm already rejoiced that the crusade must be abandoned, when 
Diindolo suggested an equivalent for the remainder of the debt, b}' the con- 
dition that pa^’ment should be deferred if the barons would assist the re- 
public in reducing the city of Zara, w'hich had again revolted, before they 
pursued the ulterior objects of their voyage. 

The citizens of Zara had committed themselves to the sovereigntj' of the 
king of Ilungjir}', and the pope forbade the crusaders to attack the Cfliristian 
subjects of a monarch who had himself assumed the cross. But the desire of 
hononriibl}' discharging their obligations prevailed with the French barons 
over the fear of papal displeasure, and, after .some scruples, the arnn* em- 
barked for Zara (1202 a.d.). The aged doge having obtained permis'ion 
from the republic to t.nke the cross and k^d the fleet, many of the citizens 

II. ir,— %-ot. IX. V 
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followed his example in ranging themselves under the sacred banner, and 
the veteran hero sailed with the expedition of nearly five hundred vessels, the 
most magnificent armament, perhaps, which had ever covered the bosom of 
the Adriatic. Though Zara was deemed in that age one of the strongest 
cities in the world, the inhabitants were terrified or compelled into a sur- 
render after a siege of only five days : their lives were spared, but their 
houses were pillaged, and their defences razed to the ground. 

[It is unnecessary to follow further the remarkable fortunes of the Vene- 
tians and crusaders. The story of the capture of Constantinople has already 
been told in the history of the Eastern Empire and of the Crusades.! 

The talents and heroism of the venerable Dandolo had won for the doges 
of Venice the splendid and accurate title of dukes of three-eighths of 
the Roman Empire ; he died at Constantinople almost immediately after the 
Latin conquest, full of j-ears and glory ; and bequeathed to the republic 
the difficult office of governing a greater extent of dominion than had ever 
fallen to the inhabitants of a single city. All the islands of the Ionian, and 
most of those in the Aegean seas, great part of the shores of continental 
Greece, many of the ports in the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, the city of 
Adrianople, and one-fourth of the eastern capital itself were all embraced 
in her allotment, and the large and valuable island of -Candia was added to 
her possessions by purchase from the niiirquis of hlontferrat to whom it had 
been assigned. But the prudence of her senate awakened Venice to a just 
sense of her own want of intrinsic strength to preserve these immense 
dependencies ; and it was wisely resolved to retain under the public gov- 
ernment of the state onl)' the colon}’ at Constantinople, with the island of 
Candia and those in the Ionian Sea. The subjects of the republic were not 
required to imitate the forbearance of the senate, and many of the great 
Venetian families were encouraged, or at least permitted, to found princi- 
palities among the ruins of the Eastern Empire, with a reservation of feudal 
allegiance to their country. In this manner most of the islands of the 
ASgean Arcliipelago were granted in fief to ten noble houses of Venice, and 
continued for several centuries subject to their insular princes.® 

It was by slow and artfully disguised encroachments that the nobility of 
Venice succeeded in substituting itself for tlie ci^dc power, and investing* 
itself with the sovereignt}*' of the^ republic. During the earlier period, the 
doge was an elective prince, the limit of whose power was vested in assem- 
blies of the people. It was not till 1032 that he was obliged to consult only 
^^0“ amongst the most illustiious citizens, whom he desig- 
nated. Thence came the name given them of pregadi (invited). The grand 
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council was not formed till 1172, 140 years later, and was from that time 
the real sovereign of the republic. It was composed of 480 members, named 
annually on the last day of September by twelve tribunes, or grand electors, 
of whom two were chosen by each of the six sections of the republic. No 
more than four members from one family could be named. The same coun- 
cillors might be re-elected each year. As it is in the spirit of a corporation 
to tend always towards an aristocracy, the same persons were habitually re- 
elected, and Avhen they died their children took their places. The grand 
council, neither assuming to itself nor granting to the doge the judicial 
power, gave the first example of the creation of a body of judges, numerous, 
independent, and irremovable; such, nearly, as was afterwards the parlia- 
ment of Paris. In 1179, it created the criminal quarantia; called, also, the 
vecehia quarantia^ to distinguish it from two other bodies of forty judges 
created in 1229.^ 


OTHER MARITIME CITIES 

The first magistrate of the republics of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi bore 
likewise the title of doge. These three cities, forgotten by the Greek em- 
perors, and receiving no aid from them, still held by the ties of commerce to 
Greece. The inhabitants had devoted themselves with ardour to navigation ; 
they trafficked in the Levant, and covered southern Italy with its rich mer- 
chandise. The country situated beyond the Tiber had been exposed to fewer 
invasions than upper Italy. It had not, however, entirely escaped. A Lombard 
chief entered it in 589, and founded the great duchy of Benevento, which 
comprehended nearly the whole southern part of the peninsula. This duke- 
dom maintained itself independent of the kingdom of the Lombards at 
Pavia, and had not been involved in its faU. It defended itself with valour 
against Charlemagne and his successors, who attempted its conquest ; but in 
839, at the end of a civil war, it was divided into the three principalities of 
Benevento, Salerno, and Capua. The Saracens had established colonies, in 
the year 828, in Sicily, which till then had been subject to the Greek Empire ; 
these Saracens, a few years afterwards, passed into southern Italy. The three 
republics of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi preserved their independence by excit- 
ing enmity between the Lombards and Saracens, who equally menaced them; 
but these barbarians soon sank into the languor produced by the charms of a 
southern climate. It seemed as if they had no longer courage to risk a life 
to which so many enjoyments were attached. When they fought, it was with 
effeminacy ; and they hastened the termination of every war to plunge again 
into the voluptuous ease from which it had roused them. The citizens of the 
republics had the advantage over them of walls and defiles ; and without being 
braver than the Lombards, maintained their independence against them for six 
centuries. 

The republic of Pisa, which vainly sought to save from ruin these first Ital- 
ian republics of the Middle Ages, was a city which navigation and commerce 
had enriched. Genoa, which soon became its rival, had escaped the pillage 
of these northern conquerors, and had preserved a constant intercourse with 
Constantinople and with Syria, from whence the citizens brought the rich 
merchandise which they afterwards dispersed throughout Lombardy. The 
Pisans and Genoese, invigorated by a seafaring life, were accustomed to 
defend with the sword the merchandise which they conveyed from one 
extremity to the other of the Mediterranean. They were often in conflict 
with the Saracens, like them addicted to maritime commerce, to which these 
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^I'rapv The Saracens pillaged Genoa in the year 936. 
last frequently added 7- ^ and again invested that city in the 
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year 1011. -'-“ir „ p-„„„g seconded by the Genoese, in their turn 

stantly f „ Jlr 1015; but completed the conquest only in 1050. 

attacked Sardinia, ^ J ^ divided it into fiefs between the most 

They established otonies a conquered the Balearic 

i“r‘f "! tt“fa aceL betwei S ym-s U14 and llll. The Pisan fleet 
of thicrimSted sail, commanded by the archbishop Pie tro Moriconi, attacked 
1 Meario Isles, where as many as twenty thousand Christians were said to 
be heW captive by the Moslems, and returned loaded with spoil and with a 
muMtnde of Christian and Moslem prisoners. The former were set at liberty 
Transomed, and among the latter was the limt descendant of the roigpig 
dynasty. The chief eunuch, who had goyemed Majorca, perished in the siege. 
Immediately afterwards the fourteen years’ war with Genoa broke out. The 
two republics contested the dominion of the sea, and both claiined supreme 
power over the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. A. papal edict awarding the 
supremacy of Corsica to the Pisan church proved sufficient cause for the war, 
which went on from 1118 to 1132. Then Innocent II transferred the suprem- 
acy over part of Corsica to the Genoese church, and compensated Pisa by 
grants in Sardinia 'and elsewhere. Accordingly, to gratify the pope and the 
emperor Lothair II, the Pisans entered the Neapolitan territory to combat 
the Normans. They aided in the vigorous defence of the city of Naples, 
and twice attacked and pillaged Amalfi, in 1135 and 113T, with such effect 
that the town never regained its prosperity. It has been said that the copy 
of the Pandects then taken by the Pisans from Amalfi was the first known to 
them, but in fact they were already acquainted with those laws. The war 
with Genoa never came to a real end. Even after the retaking of Jerusalem 
by the Moslems (1187), the Pisans and Genoese again met in conflict in the 
East, and performed many deeds of valour. They were always ready to come 
to blows, and gave still more signal proofs of their enmity during the Sicilian 
war in behalf of the emperor Henry VI. There could be no lasting peace 
between these rival powers until the one or the other should be crushed. ^ 
When, towards the end of the eleventh centurv, the western world took up 
the dispute with the Saracens for the sepulchre of Jesus Christ, Venice, Pisa, 
and Cenoa had already reached a high point of commercial power ; these three 
wl.Tr’® Mediterranean than the whole of Christendom 

tbpm wiiPii crusaders with enthusiasm. They provisioned 
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some sort of government administration; in short, when it becomes the cen. 
a Me f (iV&ee LS^rdJ^cl) and%TlTeinr 

Franks this state seemingly subsisted for some time, but the 
foundations upon which it rested were undermined. The tributary Romans 
becamp gradually either entirely free or really serfs ; many of the free Lorn 
bards took knightly service with the kings of the Franks or their counts' 
and many more with bishops and abbots. Thus there grew up new ^asg 
distinctions, and once more the population seemed to fall into three distiimt 
classes : (1) noble retainers ; (2) freemen ; (3) bondsmen, vdleins, and the 
leniainder of the tributaries who tended more and more to become absorbed 
by the other classes. Simidtaneously, however, there arose another kind of 
^stinction.^ It gradnaUy came to pass when the royal prerogative had 
becoine subjected to many changes, and could at best be regarded but as an 
uncertem protection, that the bishops counted far more noble retainers and 
serfe than the kings ; and as the bishops at the same time exercised feudal 
authority over their retainers and villeins, a feeling of hostility sprang up 
between the nobles, freemen, and tributaries under the king’s official mae-is^ 
trates (the counts and gastalds) and the nobles, serfs, and toibiRariL unler 
ae bishop s magistrates (the vogts). What had been established under the 

more fully under the Germans. The bishops also 
acquired authority over the freemen, exercising the same power as the 
counts, and began to assemble in one township men possessing quite different 

fifpml distinction, i.e., noble retainers and 

freemen of knightly descent. The serfs and villeins forming the third class 
stdl remained for a long time politically minors. 

A great deal of friction between the noble retainers and the freemen of 

entfSn^^Sr? TT by their having to hold their lands in fief, to 

enter into the feudal service of the bishops, or to renounce knightly honours. 

Sanguinary fights took place without either party gaining any decisive vic- 
tory ; compacts were made between the different classes of citizens, and this 
was the origin of the common municipal constitution. From that time the 
importance of the aldermen as representatives of aU the classes grew apace, 
wfiereas that of the episcopal magistrates sensibly decreased. This repre- 
sentative administration had no sooner been founded than it was again upset 
by a rupture between the spiritual and temporal powers ; the strife was no 
longer between counts and bishops, or between the freemen and the retainers 
of the church, but between the king and the pope. The spiritual power be- 
came divided against itself; many bishops took up the cause of the king, and 
others that of the pope. The same thing happened with the temporal power, 
were as- many princes and lords fighting against as for the king, 
representatiye administration of the cities was not attacked, but that 
oc^ lound it difficult to decide by which party they were to be governed, for 
eac party , that of the king'^ as well as that of the pope, presently had its own 
isiiops in each city and its adherents among both nobles and freemen, 
e bishops were the only losers in this struggle, for in each faction they 
s lOTe to outdo each other in the matter of liberality and in conceding their 
rights in order to win and retain more partisans. The victorious party, 
however, when the struggle was at an end, maintained the established repre- 
sentative administration, enriched by the many liberties and rights conceded 
by the bishops. The aldermen found their sphere of action greatly enlarged 
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and enriched, so that henceforth they assumed a position at the head of the 
municipality as councillors and magistrates. This government had devel- 
oped on similar lines in all the cities, although the victory had remained 
sometimes with the papal and sometimes with the royal party ; therefore 
the strife had been banished from the cities only to break out finally in the 
country, which became divided into two factions, at the head of which were 
the rival cities of Pavia and Milan. 

At fii'st Pavia belonged to the papal faction and Milan to the royal , but 
when the former realised that she needed more temporal assistance than the 
pope could afford her, and the latter city found that the king’s protection 
brought vdth it interference in internal affairs, wliich in a city of Milan’s 
power and wealth was soon felt to be oppressive, both parties changed 
badges, and Pavia followed the royal faction, while Milan flaunted the 
papal colours.^ 

This change of parties occurred during the reigns of Lothair II and 
Conrad III, who, from the year 1125 to 1152, placed in opposition the 
two houses of Guelfs and Ghibellines in Germany. Milan, having during 
the first half of the twelfth century experienced some resistance from the 
towns of Lodi and Como, razed the former, dispersing the inhabitants in open 
villages, and obliged the latter to destroy its fortifications. Cremona and 
Novara adhered to the party of Pavia ; Tortona, Crema, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Piacenza, and Parma to that of Milan. Among the towns of Piedmont, 
Turin took the lead, and disputed the authority of the counts of Savoy, who 
called themselves imperial vicars in that country. Montferrat continued to 
have its marquises. They were among the few great feudatories who had 
survived the civil wars ; but the towns and provinces were not in subjec- 
tion to them, and Asti was more powerful than they were. 

The family of the Veronese marquises, on the contrary, who from the 
time of the Lombard kings had to defend the frontier against the Germans, 
were extinct; and the great cities of Verona, Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, and 
Mantua, nearly equal in power, maintained their independence. Bologna 
held the first rank among the towns south of the Po, and had become 
equally formidable on the one side to Modena and Eeggio, and on the other 
to Ferrara, Ravenna, Imola, Faenza, Forli, and Rimini. Tuscany, which 
had also had its powerful marquises, saw their family become extinct with 
the countess Matilda, the contemporary and friend of Gregory VII. Flor- 
ence had since risen in power, destroyed Fiesole, and, without exercising 
dominion over the neighbouring towns of Pistoia, Arezzo, San Miniato, and 
Volterra, or the more distant towns of Lucca, Cortona, Perugia, and Siena, 
was considered the head of the Tuscan League ; and the more so that Pisa 
at this period thought only of her maritime expeditions. The family of the 
dukes of Spoleto had also become extinct, and the towns of Umbria regained 
their freedom ; but their situation in the mountains prevented then? from 
rising into importance. In fine, Rome herself indulged the same spirit of 
independence. An eloquent monk, the disciple of Abelard, who had made 
himself known throughout Europe, preached in 1139 a twofold reform in 
the religious and political orders ; the name borne by him was Arnold of 
Brescia. He spoke to men of the ancient liberty which was their right, 
of the abuses which disfigured the church. Driven out of Italy by Pope 
Innocent II and the Council of Lateran, he took refuge in Switzerland, and 
taught the town of Zurich to frame a free constitution ; but in the year 
1148 he was recalled to Rome, and that city again heard the words, “Roman 
Republic,” “Roman senate,” “comitia of the people.” The pope branded 
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his opinions with the name of “heresy of the politicians” ; and Arnold of 
Brescia, havmg been given up to him by the emperor, was burned alive before 
the gate of the castle of St. Angelo, in the year 1156. But his precepts sur- 
vived and the love of liberty m Borne did not perish with him. In southern 
Italy, the conquests of the Normans had finally smothered the spirit of 
liberty ; and the town of Aquileia in the Abruzzi alone preserved any renub- 
lican privileges.*^ , ^ 


FLORENCE 

It appears that of all the Italian republics of the Middle Ages, the one 
winch was to play the principal part in the history of civilisation was the 
last to appear on the world’s stage. Florence was still a mere unknown parish 
when Pisa, her neighbour, already covered the Mediterranean with her ves- 
sels; and while Milan and the towns of Lombardy were engaged in deadly 
fight against the empire, the Tuscan city stood perfectly aloof from the strug- 
gle of the two parties, which were dividing not only Italy, but the whole of 
Europe, and, from the Alps to the Sicilian straits, covering the peninsula with 
ruins and deluging it in blood. 

Florence long had pursued her career in silence, growing rich by trade, 
increasing in size by the reduction of her neighbours, becoming powerful 
by the submission of the great, and she was neither more nor less power- 
ful than all those small political centres which contributed so largely in 
bringing to light Italy’s exhaustless fertility in great men. In factfit was 
owing to this large number of small states, to this multitude of diverse 
interests, that so many men were enabled to distinguish themselves, and 
found a scene for their activity, and that the curious medley which forms 
the Italian chai'acter was able to develop freely, and to bear its finest fruits. 
In this respect all the small towns of Italy are deeply interesting ; to the his- 
torian as sources of valuable research, to the philosopher as subjects of 
observation of human nature. It is, however, natural that the state which 
exercised its influence for the longest period, in the most powerful manner, 
and oyer the widest extent of territory, should also attract the greatest 
attention from posterity. Great interest is always felt in the childhood of a 
famous man, even when it does not actually present so many curious details 
as the childhood of many men who have remained unknown ; we like to see 
his first gropings, and in the features of some childish whim we imagine that 
we can perceive the plan of the great acts which illustrated his riper age. 

In the same way the first symptoms of political life in Athens or in Borne 
have always attracted attention, while certain towns of Hellas or Latium, 
though probably far more developed in those obscure times, only interest us 
as far as they enable us to find traces of the road which these great centres 
of civilisation pursued when they first arose. So, in the dearth which exists of 
authentic documents on the origin and early centuries of Blorence, in order 
to obtain a just and complete idea of what she was before the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, we are often obliged to illuminate the facts which 
have come down to us by the knowledge we have of Luqca, Pisa, ITiesole, 
Siena, Arezzo, and other towns of Tuscany. 

The chroniclers, by surrounding the origin of Blorence with numerous 
fables, have singularly concealed the real facts. However, it is probable 
that they were right in assigning it a Boman origin, and it is evident that in 
this first period and later on, Florence passed, as did the other states, through 
the successive phases which were experienced by the entire peninsula. Grow- 
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ing under the protection of the imperial eagle, and submitting to the power 
of the bishop, like her sister-states, like them, also, she knew how, both to 
free herself from episcopal dominion and to oppose the empire. Although' 
somewhat late, she followed the example of all the great towns of Italy in 
subduing the small surrounding towns and the country nobles, so as to 
increase her territory ; she profited, but to a less extent than'Yenice, Genoa, 
and Fisa, by the commercial advantages of the Crusades. After undergoing 
the influence of the German invasion, she supported, more than any other 
state, the reaction of communal tendency against the Germanic tendency 
which was everywhere felt during the tweKth century. When, later on, 
tyranny (in the Greek sense of the word) confiscated democratic liberty, in 
every town, in favour of a powerful family or a superior in^vidual, Florence 
produced the most accomplished type of the Italian tyrant. 

However, turning back to the earliest historical facts proved by unim- 
peachable witnesses, we see by the very importance which the chroniclers 
attach to the traditions of Charlemagne, the second founder of their city,^ 
how significant for the whole of Italy, and especially for Florence, was the 
coronation of this emperor in Rome. They attribute the new wall round 
the citjr to him also, as well as the establishment of consular government ; 
and their instinct was correct; for if these acts were not the direct work of ‘ 
Charlemagne, they certainly were the consequences of his work. The re- 
establis^ent of the Roman Empire must infallibly be followed by the 
restoration of the ancient municipalities, and in general by the whole of 
the Roman legislation, wherever it has been destroyed by the invasion. 
The town was henceforth governed by a marquis of Tuscany, as lieutenant 
of the empire, which was again re-established by Otto the Great, who 
appears to have particularly favoured the town of Florence. 

A.t this period the solemn power of the imperial name was so great that 
the city, whose rule already extended over a great part of the surrounding 
country, and especially over the important town of Fiesole, would never 
have dared to oppose the emperor, if the disputes which arose towards the 
end of the eleventh century between the empire and the holy see, had not 
offered it the long-wished-for opportunity to escape from the marquisate of 
Tuscany. The majority of Florentines, for there were already two parties 
in the city, enthusiastically espoused the cause of the pope and the countess 
Matilda against the emperor Henry IV . A long siege could not shatter their 
fidelity. It is from this period, probably, that the establishment of consular 
government in Florence dates, which the old chroniclers attributed to Charle- 
magne, and which the other towns of Italy had long since adopted from 
Rome. This early constitution, which united justice and government in thp 
hands of two, later on of four, and still later of six consuls, aided by a coun- 
cil of one hundred senators, was maintained almost intact till 1207, when the 
example of the other republics was followed and a podesta was intrusted with 
the jurisdiction. Although all the free inhabitants co-operated in the election 
of the magistrates, these latter were only chosen from among the urban nobil- 
ity, composed indeed of ancient middle-class families who had long been 
wealthy, and of the descendants of Germanic immigrants. 


Social Conditions 

The population of Florence was then formed, as was that of the greater 
number of Italian towns, of two very distinct classes — the patricians and 
the people j the former included the descendants of noble families and the 
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burgliers free since the conquest ; the latter included, all the other inhabit- 
ants of the town, the ancient tributaries of the bishop or the clients of the 
nobles whom they had freed. The descendants of these freed men, and also 
those of' immigrants from other towns, were born free, earned much by the 
luxury of the upper classes, and were soon as rich as the patricians. So, 
later on, they desired, and were able to obtain for their special functionaries, 
entrance into the posts of the republic, and thus it was that popular revo- 
lutions took place in the thirteenth century. Before this time, the people, 
were satisfied to assist in the election of magistrates without dreaming of 
claiming the honour for themselves. As for the nobles of the surrounding 
country who refused to submit to the government, they were pursued, their 
lands devastated and burned, even their fortresses were destroyed, so that in 
a short time Florence had sole rule over the neighbouring land. The entire 
century during which this constitution was in force, is filled with the sound of 
strife with the nobles. At one time the young republic subdued the rock 
of Fiesole, a veritable retreat of brigands ; then the powerful family of the 
Buondelmonti, of Monte Buono. This family, so famous and so fatal to 
Florentine happiness, possessed a small castle about five miles distant from 
the town which, commanding the Siena road, enabled them to impose a toll 
upon aU merchandise in its passage. Florence complained of this imposition, 
and being refused redress destroyed their castle, obliging them without further 
spoliation to become Florentine citizens ; others followed ; and so they con- 
tinued adding bit after bit to their possessions by money, conquest, or persua- 
sion, but still maintaining a close alliance with Pisa, which at this period, 
although the most commercial and military nation of Tuscany, was rivalled by 
Florence in ambition and warlike propensities if not in power and celebrity. 

Municipal Wars 

In the year 1144 all Tuscany was in arms, partly on account of these 
republics, but more from those dissensions that spring from mutual jealousy 
in rising states commencing the race of ambition and of blood, who league 
for war as a pastime, and regard the butchery of their fellow-creatures as 
legitimate amusement. Lucca and Pisa were in constant collision, and the 
friendship of the former with Siena, of the latter with Florence, occasioned 
a quadruple war between those states, each jealous of the other’s ascendency ; 
the necessities of commerce, untouched as yet by its rivalry, kept peace 
between Pisa and Florence ; and the distance of the other two diminished 
their points of contact and consequently their chances of quarrel. 

Ulric, marquis or vice-marquis of Tuscany and imperial vicar, commanded 
the Florentine army, with which he advanced to the gates of Siena and 
burned a suburb ; the Sienese demanded assistance from Lucca, who answered 
by declaring war on Florence, not only to draw the enemy from her ally, 
but also in aid of Count Guido Guerra of Modigliana, a Ghibelline chief and 
confederate of Siena, who had already suffered from Florentine aggression. 
Pisa on the other hand took the field at the request of the Florentines and 
Count Guido’s possessions were devastated by these combined forces while 
the Sienese, covertr 3 '' advancing on Florence, fell into an ambuscade and were 
nearly all made prisoners. More bitter was the struggle between Pisa and 
Lucca where no exchange of prisoners took place, no ransom was accepted, 
and where a strong personal feeling of hatred pervaded eveiy class ; per- 
petual incarceration was with them the consequence of defeat, and we are 
told by the bishop of Fresingen that several years afterwards he saw “ the 
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Lucchese officers, wasted, squalid, and miserable, in the dungeons of Fisa, 
drawing tears of compassion from every passing stranger.” 

At this period, however, not Tuscany alone but ^ northern Italy seems 
to have been in similar confusion from similar causes ; from jealousy, faction, 
and that ever boisterous passage between comparative bondage and complete 
independence, for Conrad with full employment in Germany was forced to 
leave Italy uncontrolled, a prey to angry passions, imsettled institutions, and 
political anarchy. The particular causes of discord between the Tuscan 
cities are now difficult to trace ; vicinity, by multiplying the points of 
contact, increased the chances and was always a source of dissension ; but 
the peculiar enmity between Siena and Florence, according to the Sienese 
historians, originated in the assistance given to Henry IV during the siege 
of 1081 ; an injury in itself not easily forgiven, but which, fostered as it 
was by national emulation, lasted until long after the ruin of both republics. 

Elated by success and jealous of the counts Guidi by whose possessions 
she was nearly surrounded, Florence assembled an army in February, 1146, 
and besieged Monte Groce, a caateUo about nine miles distant which be- 
longed to that family ; but confidence in superiority of force created care- 
lessness of conduct, and Count Guido aided by the people of Arezzo defeated 
them with great loss. For a time they were quieted by this sharp military 
lesson, and a crusade the following year under the emperor Conrad III 
carried off some of their more enterprising and devout spirits to Palestine ; 
amongst them Dante’s ancestor Cacciaguida, who, after having been knighted 
by Conrad, fell in battle against the iimdels.^ 

So while the towns of Lombardy were leaguing together boldly to defend 
the most cherished interests of independence, the little Tuscan republic was 
only busy extending her territory, and increasing at the expense of her 
neighbours, she was already the cunning Florence of the fifteenth century, 
for whom egoism is the fundamental principle of politics. However, it will 
not do to be unjust ; while fighting and subduing the neighbouring nobles 
she was also spiking a blow at expiring Germanism; it was the munici- 
pality triumpliing over the members of the feudal body, as at Legnano it 
triumphed over their chief. The emperor Frederick Barbarossa was well 
aware of it ; and when he came to Florence in 1184, after the Peace of Con- 
stance, he listened with interest to the complaints of the nobles, and was well 
pleased to take from the city the sovereignty winch she had violently assumed 
over the surrounding country, contrary to written law. The Florentines 
submitted without a murmur to this severe sentence; they knew that they 
had only to wait and to let the storm pass over. In fact, four years later 
all the surrounding districts had once more submitted to the burghers. 

Ten years later they gained still further advantage by the interregnum 
which left Germany a prey to the struggles of Otto I v and Philip of Swabia 
and made Italy “ a widow of her king.” It was then that they formed a 
Guelf league on the model of the Lombard League, and succeeded in subdu- 
ing that part of the rural nobility which had till then remained independent. 
The nobles were forced to take an oath of fidelity to the republic a.nd to' 
promise to live peacefully and quietly in the town. 

In the midst of these political disturbances the trade and wealth of the 
city constantly mcreased. She had till then depended on Pisa, a much richer 
and more flourishing town, to which she acted, so to say, as bank; after 
destroying Fiesole, which dominated her completely by its position and hin- 
dered her commerce, in the twelfth century, she made a swift step forward 
and became, first the rival of Siena, later on that of Pisa itself. 
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ft® Florentines of the following century were in 

the habit of lauding as the golden age of the republic. The people were still 
cluvalrous and industrious ; their manners were simple ; dresses were made of 
coarse material, women were honest and modest ; young girls were not mar- 
ried before the age of twenty j and men,did not seek “the largest dowry hut 
the best reputation.” 

It would, however, be a great mistake to think that this period of vir- 
tuous patriarchal customs, sobriety, and simple living was free from disturb- 
ance. This people of Florence was a passionate race who had not yet passed 
through two centuries of revolution, nor yet experienced the paternal and 
enervating despotism of the Medicis, nor seen the armies of Charles V. The 
state of the town was far from being a calm one, and whether, because judi- 
ciary affairs had increased to too great an extent, or because the consuls were 
lacking in requisite authority, it soon became necessary, in order to maintain 
order and justice in the town, to follow the example of the other republics 
and call in a foreign podesta. 

“ Vice increasing in the town,” says Malaspina,n “ and cases of ill-will and 
feputes becoming more frequent among the citizens, it was decided in the 
interest of the republic, in order to facilitate the punishment of crime and to 
prevent all interception, bribery, or intimidation of justice, that a foreigner 
of gentle birth should be appointed to the office of podesta for one year, 
to decide all trials with his judges, to render justice, pronounce condemna- 
tion of wealth and body, and to carry out the laws of the republic of Florence. 
Nevertheless the government of the consuls did not cease, since it kept the 
direction of all other business, and in this manner the town was governed 
till the period when the first nation of Florence was formed.” 

As the two famous names of Guelf and Ghibelline originated in the 
two rival houses of Bavaria and Franconia, and by their pernicious influence 
destroyed Italian prosperity and happiness, a short account of them will not 
here be irrelevant, especially as they were the principal though remote 
source of that inveterate disunion which has left the peninsula a constant 
pi'ey to transalpine ambition. For many ages these factions prowled over 
Ityly like lions seeking whom they could devour ; they divided city from 
city, house from house, family from family ; thej’- tore asunder all domestic 
ties, undermined the dearest affections, and scattered duty, obligations, and 
humanity to the winds. But these fatal appellations were originally nothing 
more than the distinctive names of two princely German families whose 
chiefs were rivals in personal ambition and feudal power. The enmity of 
one to the popes was reason sufficient for the other’s determined adherence 
to the holy see ; and though mere leaders of a petty feud, their names be- 
came from circumstances the rallying cry of two great opinions which, pene- 
trating with the wonted subtilty of religious and political rancour into the 
smallest branches of national life, affected Italy and Germany to the quick. 

When Conrad III was crowned king of Italy, the last four emperors had 
been chosen from the house of Franconia, a family that received its name 
from the castle of Waiblingen, or Gueibelinga, situated amongst the Hertfeld 
Mountains in the diocese of Augsburg and which was called indiscrimi- 
nately “ Salic ” or “ Gueibelinga.” The rival house, originally of Altdorf, at 
this period governed Bavaria, and in consequence of several of its princes 
being named “Guelfo” or “Welf,” both the family and its partisans re- 
ceived that appellation. The two last Henrys of the Ghibelline house of 
Franconia had long contests with the church, as ali'eady related, while the 
Bavarian Guelfs on the contrary always declared themselves its protectors 
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from the days of Guelf IV, son of Albert Azzo, lord of Este, in 1076. From 
this brmoh is descended in a direct line the royal family of England and 
from his brother Folco the ancient marquises of Este, dukes of Ferrara, 
Modena, and Reggio. 

These things, springing as they did from rivalry and disappointment, 
sharpened hereciitary feuds, Tvhile the pontiff’s support of Lothair aug- 
mented the Ghibellines’ enmity to holy church ; these names were not, 
however, permanently attached to the two factions until 1210, when Innocent 
III drove the fourth Otto from the imperial throne and took young Freder- 
ick of Sicily under his charge. The pope was then supported by the Ghib- 
ellines j but when the same Frederick turned to rend the church, the Guelfic 
banner again waved over it, and there continued until the final dissolution 
of these adverse factions, long after the original cause of their quarrels had 
melted entirely away.c 

Such were the changes which the space of seven centuries from the fall 
of the Roman Empire accomplished in Italy. Towards the end of the fifth 
century the social tie, which had made of the empire one body, became dis- 
solved, and Avas succeeded by no other. The citizen felt nothing for his 
fellow-citizen ; he expected no support from him, and offered him none. 
He could nowhere invoke protection ; he everywhere saw only violence and 
oppression. Towards the beginning of the twelfth century the citizens of 
the towns of Italy had as little to expect from abroad. The emperor of the 
Germans, who called himself their sovereign, was, with his barbarian army, 
only one enemy more. But universally, where the circle of the same wall 
formed a common interest, the spirit of association was developed. The citi- 
zens promised each other mutual assistance. Courage grew with liberty ; 
and the Italians, no longer oppressed, found at last in themselves their own 
defence. 

When the inhabitants of the cities of Italy associated for their common 
defence, their first necessity Avas to guard against the brigandage of the bar- 
barian armies, which invaded their country and treated them as enemies ; 
the second, to protect themselves from the robberies of other barbarians 
who called themseh'es their masters. Their united efforts soon insured 
their safety; in a feAV years they found themselves rich and powerful; and 
these same men, Avhom emperors, prelates, and nobles considered only as freed 
serfs, perceived that they constituted almost the only public force in Italy. 
Their self-confidence grew with their poAver ; and the desire of domination^ 
succeeded that of independence. Those cities which had accumulated the 
most wealth, Avhose Avails enclosed the greatest population, attempted, from 
the first half of the twelfth century, to secure by force of arms the obedience 
of such of the neighbouring toAvus as did not appear sufficiently strong to 
resist them. These greater cities had no intention to strip the smaller of 
their liberty; their sole puiq)ose was to force them into a perpetual alli- 
ance, so as to share their good or evil fortune, and ahvays place their 
armed force under the standard of the dominant city. 6 




CHAPTER II 

niPERTAL AGGRESSIONS OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

FRISDERICK BAKBAROSSA IN ITALY 

The long vrax of llio investitures, between the Franconian emperors and 
the popes, had given the first impulse to the ambition of the Lombard cities 
for alliance; ns general interests were involved, ns it was a question of 
distant operations and common danger, the cities felt the necessity of alli- 
ances and of an active correspondence, which soon extended from one ex- 
tremity of Ital}* to the other. The smaller towns soon found that this general 
policy was bej’ond their means, and that the great cities, in which commerce 
and wealth had accumulated knowledge, and which alone received the com- 
munications of the pope or of the emperor, naturally placed themselves at the 
head of the league formed in their provinces, cither for the empire or for 
the church. TIjcse two leagues were not 3'et known in Italy by the names 
of Guclf and Ghibcllinc, which in Germanj- had been the war-crj’ of the two 
parlies at the battle of Wensberg, fought on the 21st of December, 1140, 
and which had iireviousty distinguished, the former the dukes of Saxony and 
Havaria, devoted to the pope, the latter, the emperors of the house of Fran- 
conia. ^ But although these two names, which seem since to have become 
exclusively It.'ilian, had not j-ct been adopted in Italv, the hcrediltarj' aficc- 
tion respectively for the two iiarties already divided the minds of the people 
for more th.m a century, and faction became to each a second countiy, often 
.served by them with not less heroiism .md devotion than their native city.6 

Such was the state of Hal}*, when the Germanic diet, assembled at Frank- 
fort in 11.52, conferred the crown on Frederick Barbarossa, duke of Sw.abi:i, 
and of the house of Hohenstaufen. This prince was nephew to Conrad III, 
whom he .•succeeded ; he was allied to the two houses of the Guelfs ami 
tvhihellincs, which had contended with each other for the empire, and was 
reg.irded. with good reason, by the Germans as their most distiimnished 
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oMef. Frederick Barbarossa was not only brave, but understood the art of 
war, at least so far as it could be understood in an age so barbarous. He 
made himself beloved by the soldiers, at the same time that he subjected them 
to a discipline which others had not yet thought of establishing. He held 
his word sacred ; he abhorred gratuitous cruelty, although the shedding of 
human blood had in general nothing revolting in it to a prince of the Middle 

Ages; but the prerogatives of his 
crown appeared to him sacred rights, 
which from pride, and even from con- 
science, he was disposed to preserve 
and extend. The Italians he con- 
sidered in a state of revolt against 
the imperial throne and the German 
nation, and he believed it to be his 
first duty to reduce them to subjection. 

Frederick Barbarossa, accord- 
ingly, in the month of October, 1164, 
entered Italy with a powerful German 
army, by the valley of Trent. He 
proposed to himself not only receiving 
there the crowns of Italy and the em- 
pire and reducing to obedience sub- 
jects who appeared to him to forget 
their duty to their sovereign, but 
also to punish in particular the Mil- 
anese for their arrogance, to redress 
the complaints which the citizens of 
Pavia and Cremona had brought 
against them, and to oblige Milan to 
render to the towns of Lodi and Como, 
which it had dismantled, all the 
privileges which Milan itself enjoyed. 
On arriving at Roncaglia, where the 
diets of the kingdom of Italy were 
held, he was assailed by complaints from the bishop and nobles against the 
towns, as well as by complaints against the Milanese from the consuls of Pavia, 
of Cremona, of Como, and of Lodi ; while those of Orema, of Brescia, of 
Piacenza, of Asti and Tortona vindicated them. Before giving judgment 
on the differences submitted to his decision, Frederick announced his inten- 
tion of judging for himself the state of the country, by visiting in person 
Piedmont and Montferrat. Having to pass through the Milanese territory 
on hm way to Novara, he commanded the consuls of Milan to supply him with 
provisions on the road. The towns acknowledged that they owed the em- 
perors upon their journeys the dues designated by the feudal words ^^foderum, 
parata^ mmsionaticum” (forage, food, and lodging); but the Germans, retarded 
in their march by heavy and continued rain, took two days to reach a stage 
wMch the Milanese supposed they would reach in one ; provisions of course 
failed ; and the Germans avenged themselves on the unhappy inhabitants by 
pillaging and burning the villages wherever sufficient rations were not found. 

Frederick treated with kindness the towns of Novara and Turin, but 
those of Chieri and Asti had been denounced to him as entertaining the 
same sentiments as Milan ; the inhabitants fled at his approach, and he plun- 
dered and burned their deserted houses. Arrived next before Tortona, he 
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ordered the inhabitants to renounce their alliance wifli +Tio tv/T'i i 

they, tcustmg to the strength of the upMr t^ IX 
•• treated, while Frederick occupied the lower part ’had 
The Germans began the siege of T^tona on the AS ® 

They could not prevent the entrance of two hundred Milane^^ t^^^’ 
its defence. For sixty-two davs did tin’-? hvaxrr> v, i to assist in 

the formidable army of Frederick, the numberl of^Xch^hadASn 
by the armed force of Pavia, and the other SbSlSe toSns Se ^0^0! 
water compeUed them at last to surrender ; and the emperor alloimd Sn to 
letiie to Alilan, taking only the few effects which each individual could carrv 
away. Everything else was given up to the pillage of thl soldier? an?^^^^ 

houses became a prey to the flames. The Milanese deceived with rSpeSthSe 

maityis of liberty, and every opulent house gave shelter and hospitality tn 

Sead in xneanwhir;Ltd on 

ms nead, in the tem^e of Pavia, the iron crown of the kings of Lombardv and 

began his mainh on Rome, to receive there the golden crown of the emplrl 
But the Germans who accompanied the emperor, notwithstanding the 
ardom- with which they had undertaken this distant expedition, beSn ^row 
tired of so long an absence from their home. ^ ^ 

The license extended to their pillage and 
debauchery no longer appeared to them a 
sufficient compensation for tedious marches 
and the dangers of war. They pressed the 
emperor to advance towards Rome, and to 
avoid all quarrel with the great towns by 
which they passed, although almost all re- 
fused to admit them within their walls — 
providing subsistence and lodging for them 
in the mburbs only. The impossibility of 
maintaining discipline in a rapacious army, 

Avhich beheld for the first time the unknown 
riches of commerce and the arts ; the diffi- 
culty of avoiding quarrels between two na- 
tions, neither of which understood the 
language of the other, perhaps justified this 
precaution. Frederick thus passed by Pia- 
cenza, Parma, Bologna, and Florence. He 
was not received even into Rome; his troops 
occupied what was styled the Leonine city, 
or the suburb built round the Vatican ; he 
was there crowned by the pope, Adrian IV, 
while his army was obliged to repel the 
Romans, who advanced by the bridge of St. 

Angelo and the Borgo^ of Trastevere to 
disturb the ceremony. Frederick withdrew 
from Rome the following day; conducting 
his army into the mountains to avoid the 
great heat of summer. The citizens of 
Spoleto, not having supplied with sufficient 

haste the provisions he demanded, he attacked, took, and burned their city ; 
sickness, however, began to thin the ranks of his soldiers ; many also deserted. 
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to embark at Ancona. Frederick, with a weakened army, directed his march 
on Germany by the valleys of the Tyrol. The citizens of Verona, who would 
not admit the Germans within' their walls, constructed for him a bridge of 
boats on the Adige, which he hastily jmssed over, but had hardly gained the 
opposite bank, when enormous pieces of wood, carried down by the impetuosity 
of the current, struck and destroyed the bridge. Frederick had no doubt 
that the Lombards had laid this snare for him, and flattered themselves 'with 
the breaking of the bridge whilst he should be in the act of passing over; 
but he was no longer sufficiently strong to avenge himself. 

The emperor at length returned into Germany with his barbarian soldiers. 
He everywhere on his passage spread havoc and desolation; the line by 
which he marched through the Milanese territory was marked by flire ; the 
villages of Rosate, Trecale, and Galiata, the towns of Chieri, Asti, Tortona, 
and Spoleto were burned. But whilst he thus proved his barbarism, he also 
proved his weakness. He did not dare to attack the stronger and more popu- 
lous cities, which congratulated themselves on having shut their gates, and 
refused submission to him. Thus a year’s campaign sufficed to destroy one 
of the most formidable armies that Germany had ever poured into Italy; and 
the example of ancient times encouraged the belief that it would be long 
before the emperor could again put the Germans in motion. The Milanese 
felicitated themselves on having preserved their liberty by their courage and 
patriotism. Their treasury was indeed empty ; but the zeal of their opulent 
citizens, who knew no other luxury than that of serving their country, soon 
replenished it. These men, who poured their wealth into the treasury of 
the republic, contented themselves with black bread, and cloalcs of coarse 
stuff. At the command of their consuls, they left Milan to join their fellow- 
citizens in rebuilding, with their own hands, the walls and houses of Tortona, 
Rosate, Trecale, Galiata, and other to'wns, which had suffered in the contest 
for the common cause. They next attacked the cities of Pavia, Cremona, and 
Novara, which had embraced the party of the emperor, and subjected them 
to humiliating conditions; while they drew closer their bonds of alliance 
with the towns of Brescia and Piacenza, which had declared for libert 3 ^ 

But Frederick had more power over Germany than any of his predeces- 
sors ; he was regarded there as the restorer of the rights of the empire and 
of the German nation. He obtained credit for reducing Italy from what 
was called a state of anarchy and revolt, to order and obedience. His vassals 
accordingly flocked with eagerness to his standard, when he summoned them 
at the feast of Pentecost, 1158, to compel the submission of Italy. The bat- 
talions of Germany entered Lombardy at the same time by aU the passes 
of the Alps. Their approach to Brescia inspired the inhabitants with so 
much terror, that they immediately renounced their alliance with Milan, and 
paid dewn a large sum of money for their ransom. The Milanese, on the 
contrary, prepared themselves for resistance. They had either destroyed or 
fortified all the bridges of the Adda, flattering themselves that this liver 
would suffice to stop the progress of the emperor ; but a body of German 
cavalry dashed boldly into the stream, and, swimming across the river, 
gained in safety the opposite bank. They then made themselves masters of 
the bridge of Oassano, and the whole army entered into the Milanese ter- 
ritory. Fredericl^ following the course of the Adda, made choice of a situa- 
tion about four miles from the ruins of the former Lodi.^ Here he ordered 

[} In 1111, the Milanese totally destroyed the city of Lodi, and forbade its rebuilding. Never- 
theless a pro^erous commune again came into existence, and in 1168 the Milanese came again, 
repeating their work of destruction in a more thorough manner.] 
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the people of Lodi to rebuild their town, which would in future secure to 
him the passage of the Adda, He summoned thither also the militias of 
Pavia and Cremona, with those of the other towns of Lombardy, which their 
jealousy of Milan had attached to the Ghibelline party ; and it was not till 
after they had joined him that he encamped, on the 8th of August 1168 
before Milan. ^ ’ 

His engines of war, however, were insufficient to beat doAvn the walls of 
so strong and large a town ; and he resolved to reduce the Milanese by 
famine. He seized their granaries, burned their stacks of corn, mowed down 
the autumnal harvests, and announced his resolution not to raise the siege 
till the Milanese had returned to their duty. The few nobles, however Avho 
had preserved their independence in Lombard}’-, ’ 

proceeded to the camp of the emperor. One of 
them, the count of Blandrate, who had before 
given proofs of his attachment to the toAvn 
of Milan, offered himself as a mediator, was 
accepted, and obtained terms not unfaA'our- 
able to the Milanese. They engaged to pay a 
tribute to Frederick of nine thousand marks of 
silver, to restore to him his regal rights, and 
to the towns of Lodi and Como their inde- 
pendence. On their side, they were dispensed 
from opening their gates to the emperor. They 
preserved the right of electing tlieir consuls, 
and included in their pacification their allies of 
Tortona and Crema. This treaty was signed 
the 7th of September, 1158. 

Frederick, in granting an honourable capitu- 
lation to revolted subjects, whom he had brought 
back to their obedience, had no intention of 
renouncing the rights of his empire. He con- 
sidered that he had preserved, untouched, the 
legislative authority of the diet of his kingdom 
of Itely. The Milanese, on the contrary, re- 
garded their treaty as definitive ; and were 
both astonished and indignant when Frederick, 
having assembled, towards the 11th of Novem- 
ber following, the plaeita or diets of the king- 
dom at Roncaglia, promulgated by this diet a 
constitution which overthrcAV their mostprecious 
rights. It took the administration of justice 
from the hands of the consuls of towns, to place 
it m those of a single judge, and a foreigner, chosen by the emperor, bearing 
le name of podesta; it fixed the limits of the regal rights, giving them 
much more importance than had been contemplated by the Milanese when 
ey agreed to acknowledge them j it deprived cities, as well as the other 
mem ers of the empire, of the right of making private war ; it changed the 
oun anes or territories appertaining to towns, and in particular took from 
of Monza, and the counties of Seprio and of Martesana, 
wmcn tlie inhabitants had always regarded as their mvii property. 

ust motives had made the emperor and the diet consider these innova- 
101 ^ necessary for the public peace and prosperity ; but the Milanese re- 
garaecl them only as perfidious violations of the treaty. When the podesta 
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of the einjaeror arrived at Milan to take possession of the tribunal, he was 
sent conteinptuoiTslj' away. The Milanese flew to arms ; and making every 
effort to repossess the different passes of the Adda, prepared to defend them- 
selves behind this barrier. Frederick, on his side, assembled a new diet of 
the kingdom of Italy at Bologna, in the sx^ring of 1159, and placed Milan 
under the ban of the emi)ire. 

The emperor did not yet attempt to reduce the Milanese by a regular 
siege. His army was neither sufficiently numerous to invest so large a town, 
nor his engines of war of sufficient force to make a breach in such strong 
walls; but he iJroelaimed his determination to employ all his power, as 
monarch of Germany and Italj-, to ruin that rebellious town. The Milanese, 
accordingly, soon saw their corn mowed down, their autumn harvests 
destroyed, their vine stocks cut, the trees which covered their country either 
cut down or barked, their canals of irrigation broken ; but the generous 
citizens of this new republic did not allow themselves to be discouraged by 
the superior force of such an enemy, or by the inevitable issue of such a 
contest. Thej’^ saw clearlj* that they must perish ; but it would be for the 
honour and the liberty of Italy ; the}’- were resolved to leave a great example 
to their countrymen, and to future generations. 


The Siege of Orema 

The people of Grema had remained faithful to the hlilanese in their good 
and evil fortune ; but the siege of that town presented fewer difficulties to 
the emperor than the siege of Milan. Crema was of small extent, and could 
be invested on every side ; it was also more accessible to the engines of w'ar, 
wiough surrounded by a double wall and a ditch filled with water. The 
Cremonese began the siege on the 4th of Jul}-, 1159 ; and on the 10th, Fred- 
erick arrived to direct it in iierson.c 

The emperor regarded the inhabitants of the town as revolted subjects 
and he iJMbably expected to have little difficulty in accomplishing their over- 
throw* Contrary to his expectations) however, the Creinascans proved not 
onlj’ brave but stubborn, and despite his best efforts they held out against 
hini for about six months. The siege gave rise to many picturesque incidents 
and furnished tj-pical illustrations of the methods of warfare of the time. 
Even before_ the first attack Frederick sought to frighten the Oremascans 
into submission by the barbarous execution of several of their citizens ivho 
had previously been sent to him as hostages. Nothing daunted, the inhabit- 
ants of the besieged city retaliated in kind; moreover, they gave proof of 
their intrepidity by sallying forth and attempting to defeat a portion of the 
nf **^*1^7 Their small numbers rendered this an act 

the asSlt ’ evidenced the spirit in which they were prepared to repel 

*^® construction of the usual machines 
employed agamst walled cities. The chief of these consisted of great towers 

tower-like structures pro'vdded -with battering-rams 

If tl^®®® Were ready, 

t^iem by filling in the outer ditch with some two 
hundred casks and two hundred car-loads of gravel. Over this improvised 
cauMway the largest cat was slowly rolled preparatory to the assaulk 

nf themselves on the walls opposite this point 

of attack and assailed the cat with great stones hurled by catapults, and witib 
showers of blazing arrows which had been dipped in a composition of oil, 
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lard, and sxilplmr. These burning arrows were cut from the walls of 
the cat with scythes, but it was with <Uflicult\' that the flames could beextin- 
"uishcd. wliilcthe enemy's projectiles threatened tlie complete destruction f«f 
the invading engine before it could be brought witliin close range of the walls. 

Further enraged at the heroic resistance, Frederick resorted to oue of 
flux^e measures of barbaritj* wliich seem almost incredible when rehearsed to 
modern ears. He brought forth the Cre- 
ma'sean prisoners whom he had previouj?!}- 
spared, bound them in chains and suspended 
them by ropes beneath their arms from the 
front of the cat. The Oremascans beheld 
with liorror their friends and relatives thus 
used to shield the foe ; but at length the 
needs of the niaiij’ were held by the consul, 

Gir»A*niini do ^ledici, to outweigh the inter- 
ests of the unfortunate few, and the missiles 
of defence were again brought to bear upon 
the cat. Kinc of the unfortunate Cremas- 
cans dangling from the cat were killed, and 
others were frightfully injured; but the 
of-eupants of the stnicturc also suffered to 
‘Uch an extent that they were glad pres- 
<*ntly to retire and for the moment to ac- 
Kmiwle<l"0 themselves beaten. 

Where the invaders Iiad failed by open 
attack, they in the end succeeded through 
the treacher}* of a Grcmascan, one Marchisio, 
a mech.anic of great ingenuitj', Avhose skill 
had largely aided the besieged garrison in 
repulsing the enemy’s attack. Frederick 
found a way to approach this man and 
through briber3’ to gain him over. The 
importance laid upon this incident by tlie 
chroniclers of the siege illustrates the value 
that attached to individual effort in the war- 

hue of those tinu^. Jhe reader of Roman AGi:KMANOmcnit,Tivi:i.rriiCi:sTDRv 
Jiistojy will recall how Archimedes long 

saved St'racuse from destruction b,v the ingenuity with which he contrived 
means to repel the assaults of the Romans. Warfare had but little changed 
in the interval of about fourteen hundred yearn — had, indeed, but little 
changed since the earl^* da^-s of the Egj’ptians and Babj'lonians — and the 
presence of one inventive mind might seemingl}' suflice to turn the tide for 
or against the besieged city. So now Marchisio. as the story goes, was able 
to point out at once to Fraderick the inadequacy' of his method of attack, 
lie caused the emperor to abandon his cats, and to build in their place 
gig.*mtic towers, the largest being, it is said, about one hundred cubits in 
height, and having attached to one of its upper stories a bridge no less than 
forty-six cubits long, which would enable its occupants to reach the wall of 
a city while ihcir machine was j'ct at a considerable distance. The lower 
itself was further guanled from missiles by brass and iron plates. 

In due course of time, these new machines being in readiness, a frt-h 
attack was begun. The largest tower approached within grappling distatic.* 
of the walls ; the invaders poured over the bridge, dc-pite the shower of 
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missiles that assailed them, and accomplished heroic deeds on the walls where 
they grappled with the Oremascans. Traction usually preserves the names 
of one or two among the hardy warriors who figure in such a scene as this. 
In the present case the chroniclers have loved to record the deeds of one 
Berthold von Arach, represented as a giant in strength, who was said to have 
sprung down from the waU with a small band of followers and recklessly to 
have invaded the city itself. After performing the usual deeds of prowess, 
he at last succumbed to superior numbers, and the conqueror proudly affixed 
his scalp with its waving hair as a trophy to his own helmet. 

Another warrior who was said to have distinguished himself on that day 
was Otto, count palatine of Bavaria. He it was whose efforts were held to 
have turned the tide of battle against the Oremascans on the wall and to have 
decided the fate of the day ; though Conrad, his brother, who with him led the 
assault, performed equal deeds of daring and barely escaped with lus life. 

At last the Oremascans were driven to abandon their outer wall. On the 
morrow, despairing of further defence, they offered to capitulate, throwing 
themselves on the mercy of Frederick. “ Sad is ever the lot of the van- 
quished,” cried the despairing consul as he approached the emperor. “ Oh, 
sire, the hand of the Almighty is heavy upon us. We surrender and throw 
ourselves upon your mercy. But if our prayers can touch your heart let us 
not be delivered into the hands of the Oremonese, whose many false accusa- 
tions have wrought our ruin.” The emperor accepted the capitulation, and 
extended more merciful terms than his attack in the earlier part of the siege 
might have led one to expect. He permitted the Oremascans with their 
wives and children to depart, as also the militias of Brescia and Milan ; the 
Oremascans taking with them so much as they could carry, their allies going 
empty handed.o 

“ The surrender of Orema,” says Testa, ^ “took place on J anuary 27th, 1160. 
When that unhappy multitude, which amounted to more than twenty thou- 
sand persons, came forth, some with a few household goods, some with little 
children in their arms, some carrying or supporting tlxe women, the infirm, 
and the wounded, it is said that, to avoid the quarters of the Cremonese, they 
went close by the pavilion of the emperor ; and that he, at the sight of so much 
sorrow and distress, became thoughtful and sad ; until at last, seeing in the 
crowd an old and infirm Gremascan who, having come to a difficult place, 
could hardly get any further, moved by irresistible compassion, he went up to 
liim, offered him his hand, and helped lum to go forward with the rest. So 
strongly can the most opposite affections prevail in turn over the same heart! ” 

The siege of Orema exhausted the patience of the German army. At this 
period, soldiers were unaccustomed to such protracted expeditions. When 
they had accomplished their feudal service, they considered they had a 
right to return home. The greater number, accordingly, departed; but 
Frederick, with immovable constancy, declared he would remain, with the 
Italians only of tlie Ghibelline towns, to make war against the Milanese; 
and placing himself at the head of the militias of Pavia, Cremona, and 
Novara, carried on the war a whole year, during which his sole object was to 
destroy the harvests, and prevent the entrance of any land of provision into 
Milan. In the month of June, 1161, a new army arrived from Germany 
to his aid. His subjects began to feel ashamed of having abandoned their 
monarch in a foreign country, amongst a people whom tliey accused of 
perfidy and rebellion. They returned with redoubled animosity, which was 
soon manifested by ferocious deeds ; they tortured and put to deatli every 
peasant whom they surprised carrying provisions of any kind into Milan. 
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The rich citizens of the republic had aided the government in making 
large magazines, Avhich were already in part exhausted ; an accidental fire hav- 
ing consumed the remainder, hunger triumphed over courage and the love of 
liberty. For three entire years had the Milanese, since they had been placed 
under the ban of the empire, supported this unequal contest; when, in the 
beginning of March, 1162, they were reduced to surrender at discretion. In 
deep despair they yielded up their arms and colours, and awaited the orders 
of the emperor. Frederick, harsh and haughty, was not ferocious ; never 
had he put to death by the executioner rebels or enemies whom he had van- 
quished. He suffered nearly a month to elapse before he pronounced his 
final determination; perhaps to augment the anxiety of the subdued, per- 
haps, also, to pacify his own wrath, which- he at last vented on walls and 
inanimate objects, while he pardoned man. He ordered the town to be 
completely evacuated, so that there should not be left in it a single living 
being. ..On the 25th of March, he summoned the militias of the rival and 
Ghibelline cities, and gave them orders to raze to the earth the houses as well 
as the walls of the town, so as not to leave one stone upon another. 

Those of the inhabitants of Milan whom their poverty, labour, and 
industry attached to the soil, were divided into four open villages, built at a 
distance of at least tAVO miles from the walls of their former city. Others 
sought hospitality in the neighbouring towns of Italy ; even in those which 
li9/d siiowii most attciclimont to tlio omporor. Tlioir sufforingS} tlio extent of 
their sacrifices, the recollection of their valour, and the example of their 
noble sentiments, made proselytes to the cause of liberty in every city into 
which they Avere received. The delegates of the emperor also (for he him- 
self had i-eturned to his German dominions), the podestas Avhom he had 
established in every toAvn, soon made those Lombards Avho had fought Avith 
hun feel only shame and regret at having lent their aid to rivet his yoke on 
them OAvn necks; All the privileges of the nation Avere violated ; justice 
Avas sacrificed to party interest. Taxes continually augmenting had increased 
sixfold ; and iiardly a third part of the produce of the land remained to 
tiie cultivator. The Italians were universally in a state of suffering and 
humihation ; tyranny at length reached even their consciences. 


RIVAL POPES 


On the death of Pope Adrian IV, in September, 1159, the electing cardinals 
had been eqimlly divided between two candidates ; the one a Sienese, the other 
a Roman. Both were declared duly elected by their separate parties; the 
tot, imder the name of Alexander III; the second, under that of Victor 
iV. Frederick declared for the latter, who had shown himself ready to 
sacrifice to him the liberties and independence of the church. The former 
had been obliged to take refuge in France, though almost the whole of 
Ohristendom did not long hesitate to declare for him. While one council 
assembled by Frederick at Pavia rejected him, another assembled at Beauvais 
rejected but anathematised Victor. Excommunication at length 
reacned even the emperor; and Alexander, to strengthen himself against 
re Click, endeavoured to gain the affections of the people, by ranging him- 
self among the protectors of the liberties of Italy. 

L, 1 ^’^‘l^rick re-entered Italy in the year 1163, accompanied not by an army, 
y ^ brillmnt retinue of German nobles. He did not imagine that in a 
country Avhich he now considered subdued, he needed a more imposing 
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force ; Iic beliovccl that he could at all times command the militias 

of iLe Ghi]>-j'!ine toAviis; and, in fact, he made them this year raze to the 
prouiid the -vralLs of Tortona. He afterwards directed his steps towards 
Itojoe, to sujjijoj’i bv his presence his schismatic pontiff ; but, in the mean- 
time, Verona, Vit-enza, Fadua, and Tre^dso, the most powerful towns of 
tiis Veronese marches, assembled their consuls in congress, to consider the 
means of putting an end to a tyrannj' which overwhelmed them. The con- 
suls of these four lowns pledged themselves by oath in the name of their 
cities to give mutual support to each other in the assertion . of their former 
rights, and in the resolution to reduce the imperial prerogatives to the point 
at which they were fixed under the reign of Heniy IV. Frederick, informed 
of this association, returned hastil}' into northern Italy, to put it down. He 
assembled the militias of Pavia, Cremona, Novara, Lodi, and Como, with the 
intention of leading them against the Veronese marches ; but he soon per- 
ceived that the spirit of liberty had made progress in the Ghibelline cities as 
well as in those of the Guelfs ; that the militias under his command complained 
as much of the vexations inflicted by his podestas as those against whom he 
led them : and tliat the}* were ill-disposed to face death only to rivet the 
ciiains of their country. Olfliged to bend before a people which he consid- 
ered only as revolted subjects, he soon renounced a contest so humiliating, 
and returned to Germany, to levy an army more submissive to liim. 

Other and more pressing interests diverted his attention from tliis object 
till the autumn of 1166. During this interval his anti-pope, Victor ITT, 
died; and the successor whom he caused to be named was still more strongly 
rejected by the church. On the other side, Alexander III had returned 
from Franco to Rome ; contracted an alliance with William, the Norman 
king of the Two Sicilies ; and armed the whole of southern Italy against the 
emperor. 


EMPEUIAL CASrPAIGNS AND llBVERSES 

^ When Frederick, in the month of October, 1166, descended the moun- 
tains of the Grisons to enter Italy by the territory of Brescia, he marched 
ins army directly to Lodi, without permitting any act of hostility on the 
way. At Lodi, he assembled towards the end of November, a diet of 
the kingdom of Italy, at which he promised the Lombards to redress the 
grievances occasioned by the abuses of poiver by liis podestas, and to respect 
their just liberties; he was desirous of separating their cause from that of 
the pope, and the Imig of Sicily; and to give greater weight to his negotia- 
fenf Jiis ‘army into central Italy. The towns of RomagnI and 

few complaints, and manifested little zeal in 
f +1 ? pwvilegos. ^ Frederick hoped that, by establishing himself 

the afmv b revive their loyalty, and induce them to augment 

that tlie^snii-if leading aga,inst Rome. But he soon perceived 

lUSlb tillC Splliu of libcriV ’winn.li +li« 



without d-irimr luarches, seeing the emperor and his army pass 

i^Sbe^n they assembled a new diet, 

BerffLo convent of Pontida, between MRan and 

and^Sinn w tW ?ergamo, of Brescia, of Mantua 

ana a erraia, mot there, and jomed those of the marches. The union of the 
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Guelfs and GJiibellines, for the common liliprf-v wac 1 , 0-7 ^ 

joy. The deputies of the Gremonese who had SnT ^ iiniveusal 

tion of Milan, seconded those of the Milanese vlUaues^irirn^i? the destruc- 

confederated towns to rebuild the city of Mdaii^ Thic- n^^T^^ 

called the League of Lombardy. The consuls fl, ^federation was 

stitueuts rfteiiards repeated E, tEat eholtA Tf'f f T' 

recovery of the common liberty: that the^leap-np for ^ 

last twenty years; and, finally, ^that they should aid each offiTn 
mg in common any damage experienced in “ repair- 

this sacred cause, by any one member of the 
confederation ; extending even to the past 
this contract for reciprocal security, the 
league resolved to rebuild Milan. 

The militias of Bergamo, Brescia, Cre- 
mona, Mantua, V erona, and Treviso arrived 
the 27th of April, 1167, on the ground 
covered by the ruins of this great city. 

They apportioned among themselves the 
labour of restoring the enclosing walls ; all 
the Milanese of the four villages, as well 
as those who had taken refuge in the more 
distant towns, came in crowds to take part 
in this pious work; and in a few weeks 
the ncAV-grown city was in a state to repel 
the insults of its enemies. Lodi was soon 
afterwards compelled, by force of arms, to 
take the oath to the league ; while the 
towns of Venice, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, 
and Bologna voluntarily and gladly joined 
the association. 

Frederick, meanwhile, arrived within 
sight of Rome. The Romans dared to 
await him in the open field ; he defeated 
them -with great slaughtei-, and made him- 
self master of tlie Leonine city. The in- 
habitants still defending themselves in the 
Vatican, he dislodged them by setting 

fire to Santa_ Maria, the adjoining church; An Italian O rFicBE,Tw'Er,rxHCEKTURT 
Alexander, in his fright, escaped by the 

Tiber. After his retreat the Romans took the oath of fidelity to the emperor, 
without, however, receiving his army within their walls ; but fever, and the 
suiiocating heat of the^ Campagna, soon began, by its ravages, to avenge 
the Italians ; from the first days of August an alarming mortality broke out 
in the camp of the emperor. 

The princes to whom he was most attached, the captains in whom he had 
most confidence, two thousand knights, with a proportional number of common 
soldiers, were carried off in a few weeks. He endeavoured to flee from the 
destractive scourge ; he traversed in his retreat Tuscany and the Lunigiana; 
but his route was marked with graves, in which every day, every hour, he 
deposited the bodies of his soldiers. He was no longer strong enough to 
vanquish even the opposition of the little town of Pontremoli, wliich refused 
him a passage ; and it "was by roads almost impracticable that he at length 
crossed the Apennines. He arrived at Pavia about the middle of September, 
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and attempted to assemble a diet ; but the deputies of Pavia, Novara, Ver- 
celli, and Como alone obeyed bis summons. He harangued, the assembly 
with great vehemence ; and, throwing down liis glove, challenged the rebel- 
lious cities to a pitched battle. He passed the vdnter in combating, with his 
small remaining army, the league of Lombardy j but in the month of March, 
1168, he escaped from the Italians, and repassed Mont Cenis, to return and 
arm the Germans anew against Italy. 

After his departure, Novara, Vercelli, Como, Asti, and Tortona also en- 
tered into the confederation, wliich resolved to found, as a monument of its 
power, and as a barrier against the Ghibellines of Pavia and Montferrat, a 
new city, on the confluence of the rivers Tanaro and Bormida. The Lom- 
bards named it Alexandria (Alessandria), in honour of the chief of the 
church, and of their league. They coUected in it all the inhabitants of 
the different villages of that rich plain, which extends from the Po to the 
Ligurian Alps, and secured to them all the liberty and privileges for which 
they themselves had fought. 

Frederick had sacrificed more time, treasure, and blood, to strengthen his 
dominion over Italy, than any of his predecessors ; he had succeeded for a 
long period in associating the German nation in his ambition. He persuaded 
the Germans that their interest and their honour were concerned in the sub- 
mission of the Italians. They began, however, to feel tired of a long contest, 
from which they derived no advantage ; other interests, affairs more press- 
ing, demanded the presence of the emperor at home; and Frederick was 
obliged to suspend for five years liis efforts to subdue Italy. During this 
period the towns of Lombardy, in the plenitude of their power and liberty, 
corrected their laws, recruited their finances, strengthened their fortifications, 
and finally placed their militias on a better war establishment. Their con- 
suls met also in frequent diets, where they bound themselves by new oaths 
to the common defence, and admitted fresh members into the confederation, 
which at length reached to the extremity of Romagna. 

Frederic^ however, did not entirely abandon Italy. He sent thither 
Christian, the elected archbishop of Mainz, and arch-chanceUor of the em- 
pire,_as his representative. This warlike prelate soon felt that there was 
nothing to be done in Lombardy ; and he proceeded to Tuscany, where the 
Ghibeliine party still predominated. His first pretension was to establish 
peace between the two maritime republics of Genoa and Pisa, which dis- 
puted with aims in their hands the commerce of the Fast. Ah he found 
a greater spirit of pride and independence in the Pisans, he caused to be 
thrown into a dungeon their consuls, who had presented themselves at the 
T ^ Tuscan towns convoked by him at San Ginasio, in the month of 
*|nly, 1*7® j h6 arrested, at the same time, the consuls of the Florentines, 
their allies, while he studiously flattered those of Lucca, of Siena, of Pistoia, 
and the nobles of Tuscany, Romagna, and Umbria; pro mising to avenge 
them on their enemies: but, said he, “to do so more effectually, you must 
first cooperate with me in crushing the enemies of the emperor.” He thus 
racceeded in persuading them to second him in the attack which he medi- 
tated for the following spring on Ancona. 

This city , the most southern of all those attached to the league of Lom- 
bardy, contained about twelve thousand inhabitants, enriched by maritime 
^ramerce, and confident in the strength of their almost unassailable position. 
Their town, beautiMly situated on the extremitj’’ of a promontory, which 
surrounded a magnificent port, presented on the side open to the continent 
only precipitous rocks, with the exception of a single causeway. The citi- 
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rvii> liitfl !n.-«uiliii"ly repulsed successivel 3 * for ages all the attacks of the 
I'-irk-’-riaii*!. and all the pretensions of the emperors. The archbishop Chris- 
tian arrived before Ancona in the beginning of April, 1174, and invested 
the city with an army levied among the Ghibcllincs of Tuscany and Umbria. 
The people of Ancona repulsed their attack with their accustomed braver}-. 
But hunger, more formidable than the sword, soon menaced them. The pre- 
ceding harvests had failed ; their granaries were empty ; and an cnem 3 '’s fleet 
closed their port. They saw the harvest ripen, without the possibility of 
a .‘Jingle sack of corn reaching them. All human subsistence was soon ex- 
hausted ; undismaj'cd, however, they tried to support existence with the 
herbs and shell-fish which thej' giithcrcd from their rocks, or with the leather 
which commerce had accumulated in their magazines. Such was the food 
on which had long subsisted a j'oun^ and beautiful woman. Observing one 
day a soldier summoned to battle, but unable from hunger to proceed, slic 
refused her breast to the child Avhom she suckled; offered it to the warrior; 
and sent him. thus refreshed, to shed his blood for his countr}*. 

But to whatever distress the people of Ancona were reduced, the}* re- 
jected every proposal to capitulate. At length the succour invoked from the 
Guelfs of Ferrara and Itomagna approached; Christian saw the fires which 
they lighted on the mountain of Fiilcognara, about four miles from Ancona ; 
and, unable to give them battle with an arm}- exhausted b}- the fatigues of 
a long siege, he hastil}- retreated. 


I'KEDEKICK OI7CE MOKE AGGEESSIVE 

In the beginning of October, 1174, Frederick, at the head of a formidable 
ami\*, again re-entered Italj*. He passed from the county of Burgund}- into 
Savoy, and descended by Mont Genis. Suza, the first town to which he came 
on his passage, w.is taken and burned; Asti, in alarm, opened its gates, and 
purchased its securit}- from pillage b}- a heav}- contribution ; but Alexandria 
stopped the progress of the emperor. This cit}-, recently founded by the 
league of Lombard}-, did not hesitate to cuter into a contest with the impe- 
rial power for the sake of its confederates ; although its mud walls were an 
object of derision to the Germans, who first gave this town the simnamc of 
Alessandria della paglia., or of straw. Nevertheless these walls of mud and 
straw, but defended by generous and dcA-oted citizens, resisted all the efforts 
of the most valiant army and the most warlike monarch of Germany. Fred- 
erick consumed in vain four months in a siege, which was prolonged through 
the winter. The inundation of rivers more than once threatened him with 
destruction, even in his camp : sickness also decimated his soldiers. Finally, 
the combined army of the Lombard League advanced from Piacenza to Tor- 
tona ; and on Easter Sunday of the year 1175, l^rcdcrick found himself 
obliged to raise the siege, ami to march for Pavia, to rciiosc his army. 

This last check at length compelled the emperor to acknowledge the 
power of a jtcoplc which he had been accustomed to despise. The chiefs of 
the Lombard army showed themselves well prepared for battle ; but still 
respecting the rights of their monarch, declined attacking him. He entered 
into negotiations with them ; all professed their ardent desire to rcctincile 
the prerog.Uivos of the emjieror and the rights of the Roman church with 
those of liberty. Six commissioners were appointed to settle the ba'-i^ #»f a 
treatv which should reconcile the scver.il claims. They began by dt-niand- 
ing tliat the armies on each side should bu disbanded.' Frederick did not 
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hesitate to comiily: he rlisinissed his Germans, and remained at Pavia, trust- 
ing solely to the fidelity of his Italian Ghibellines. Legates from the pope 
arrived also to join the commissioners; and the negotiations were opened. 
But the demands of Frederick were so high as to render agreement almost 
impossible. He declared that he desired only his just ri^ts; “but they 
must be tliose,” said he, “which have been exercised by my predecessors, 
Charlemagne, Otto, and the emperors Henry HI and Henry IV.” The 
deputies of the towns opposed to this the concessions of Henry V and 
Lotbair: but even these could no longer satisfy them. For the Italians, 
liberty had advanced with civilisation ; and they could not now submit to 
the ancient prerogatives of their masters, wdthout returning to their own 
ancient barbarism. 


THE BATTLE OP LEGNANO ; THE PEACE OP CONSTANCE 

The negotiations were broken off, and Frederick sent to Germany for 
another army, which, in the spring of 1176, entered the territory of Como by 
the Grisons. The emperor joined it about the end of May, after traversing, 
without being recognised, the territory of Milan. It was against this great 
town that he entertained the most profound resentment, and meditated a new 
attack. He flattered himself that he should find the citizens still trembling 
under the chastisement which he had before inflicted on their city. On the 
29th of May, he met the Milanese army between Legnano and Barano, about 
fifteen miles from Milan. Only a few auxiliaries from Piacenza, Verona, 
Brescia, Novara, and Vercelli had yet joined them. An impetuous charge of 
the German cavalry made that of the Lombards give way. The enemy 
pressed forward so near the carroccio, as to give great alarm lest tliia sacred 
car should fall into their hands. But in the army of the Milanese there was 
a company of nine hundred young men, who had devoted themselves to its 
defence, and were distinguished by the name of “the company of death.” 
These brave youths, seeing the Germans gain ground, knelt down; and 
invoking God and St. Ambrose, renewed their vow to perish for their country; 
then rising, they advanced wdth such impetuosity that the Germans were dis- 
concerted, dirided, and driven back. The whole army, reanimated by this 
example, hastily pressed forward. The Germans were put to flight ; their 
camp^^s pillaged; Frederick was separated from his companions in arms, 
and obliged to conceal himself, and it was not till he had passed several days, 
and encountered various dangers, that he succeeded in reaching Pavia, where 
the empress was already mourning his death. 



of peace, 

energy. New negotiations were opened with the pope ; and Venice was chosen, 
m concert with him, as the place for holding a congress. This town had 

Lombardy; it was acknowledged 
foreign to the Western Empire, and might be considered neutral and indiffer- 
ent in the quarrel between the emperor and the free towns. The pope, 
Alexander III, arnved at Venice on the 24th of March, 1177. The emperor, 
whose presence the Venetians feared, first fixed his residence at one of his 
palaces, near Ravenna; approached afterwards as far as Chioggia, and finally 
came even to Vemce. The negotiation bore upon three different points -- 
to reconcile the emperor to the church, by putting an end to the scEsm ; to 
restore peace between the empire of the West and that of the East, and the 
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king of the Two Sicilies ; and finally to define the constitutional rights of 
the emperor and of the cities of Lombardy, c Frederick was obliged to bend 
before the angry countenance of a proud priest, and offer Ms head as a foot- 
stool to the Roman bishop 1 

“ I will tread upon the aspic and basilisk,” said the pontiff as he placed his 
foot upon the emperor’s neck, “ and the lion and the dragon will I trample 
beneath my feet.” tibi sed Petro,^' replied the prince. “.Et mihi et Petro^' ^ 

haughtily returned the priest while he pressed more firmly on the humbled 
monarch. So at least the story goes. But unfortunately it is a narrative 
that cannot be accepted without many grains of allowance. Contemporary 
accounts do not give these picturesque details, and we are forced to conclude 
that the story of Frederick’s humiliation Avas embellished in after times with 
incidents quite foreign to the reality. But, divested of all apocryphal inci- 
dents, Frederick’s concessions to the pope constituted a distinct abasement of 
The imperial authority. If Alexander did not literally tread upon the neck 
of the emperor, he was certainly entitled to feel that he Avas figuratively 
grinding the secular “aspic and basilisk,” the royal “lion and dragon,” 
beneath Ms spiritual heel.« 

Frederick had fcAV subjects of dispute Avith the Grecian emperor, or 
the Norman king of the SicMes ; these parts of the treaty Avere not difficult 
to terminate. But that part AvMch related to the league of Lombardy must 
be founded on a new order of ideas ; it Avas the first pact that Europe had 
seen made betAveen a monarch and his subjects ; the first boundary line 
traced between authority and liberty. After long and vain attempts, the 
negotiators separated, contenting themselves only Avith obliging the emperor 
and the Lombards to conclude a truce of six years, bearing date from the 1st of 
August, 1177. During its existence, the rights on each side Avere to remain 
suspended- ; and the freedom of commerce Avas re-established betAveen the 
cities Avhich remained faithful to the emperor, and those Avhich dreAV still 
closer their bonds of umon by a renewal of the league of Lombardy. 

The six years of repose, however, Avhich tMs truce guaranteed, accustomed 
the emperor to submit to limitations of his authority. Thirty years had passed 
since the contest had begun betAveen him and the Italian nation ; age had noAV 
tempered his activity and calmed his pride. NeAV incidents had arisen in 
Germany to fix Ms attention. His son, Henry VI, demanded to be associated 
in the sovereignty of his tAvo kingdoms of Germany and Italy. A definitive 
peace only could restore to Frederick his rights and revenues in Lombardy, 
which his subjects there did not dispute, but Avhich the truce held suspended. 
The adverse claims were honestly Aveighed at the Diet of Constance; recip- 
rocal concessions Avere made both by the monarch and his subjects, and the 
Peace of Constance, the basis of new public rights for Italy, Avas at length 
signed on the 25th of June, 1183. By this peace the emperor renounced all 
regal privileges which he had hitherto claimed in the interior of toAvns. 
He acknowledged the right of the confederate cities to levy armies, to enclose 
themselves within fortifications, and to exercise by their commissioners within 
their OAvn walls both civil and criminal jurisdiction. The consuls of towns 
acquired by the simple nomination of the people all the prerogatives of im- 
perial vicars. The cities of Lombardy were further authorised to strengthen 
their confederation for the defence of their just rights, recognised by the Peace 
of Constance. But, on the other side, they engaged to maintain the just 
rights of the emperor, wMch were defined at the same time ; and in order 

“Not to you but to St. Peter (I kneel),” said the prince. “Both to me and to Peter,” 
returned the priest.] ^ i 
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tu{ivoi«I all disi^utes?. it ■was agreed that these rights might always be bought 
off by the aimual sum of two thousand marks of silver. Thus terminated, 
in tlie establishment of a legal liberty, the first and most noble struggle which 
the nations of modern Europe have ever maintained against despotism. 

The generous resistance of the Lombards, during a war of thirty years, 
had conquered from the emperors poHtieal liberty for all the towns of the 

kingdom of Italy. The right of obeying 

only their own laws, of being governed by 
their o-wn magistrates, of contracting alli- 
ances, of making peace or war, and, in 
fine, of administering their own finances, 
with the exception only of a certain rev- 
enue payable into the imperial treasury, 
was more particularly secured by the Peace 
of Constance to the confederate cities of 
the league of Lombardy. 

But the Germans easily comprehended 
the impossibility of refusing to their allies 
the privileges which their enemies had 
gained by conquest ; the liberties, therefore, 
®^P^8'i'6d by the Peace of Constance, were 
rendered common to all the towns of Italyj 
lU"*''! those wliich had been most distin- 
guished by their attachment to the Ghi- 
belline party were often found the most 
zealous for the establishment and preserva- 
tion of all the rights of the people. The 
cities, however, did not consider themselves 
independent. They were proud of the title 
of members of the empire ; they knew they 
must concur in its defence, as well as in 
the maintenance of internal peace j reserv- 
must be in pursuance of 
their free choice and deliberation. They 
. , ^ were m a manner confederates of an em- 

An Italian Officer. Twelfth Cestuey peror, who acted on them rather by persua- 

than as a monarch ; and as he was habiinated‘’to 

opinioii in his relations with the princes of the emnire hfi viplrlp#? ninfVi fi 

adnntted with Vood conditions of the compact. They 

they pardoned hCi^iehftfvXr^^^ 

a nsm-palion by the snbjeots of the rifhjs of L crXf “ 
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and not fewer sacrifices | it cansk not fis'Sity ^t“h eX^T^ 
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it was crowned, at its close, with results not less happy. But the cities did 
not, as in the preceding struggle, engage in it for their own immediate 
interest ; they ratlier seconded the policy of the lioly see, which sought the 
independence of the church and of Italy, and did not cease to fight for 
the attainment of this object till the extinction of the house of Hohenstaufen. 

Frederick I survived the Peace of Constance seven years. During this 
period he visited Italy with his son Henry VI ; he remained some time at 
Milan, where he was received with respect, and gained the affection of all the 
inhabitants, towards whom he testified the utmost trust, confidence, and 
kindness. Instead of endeavouring to intimidate Lomhardjr, and recover by 
intrigues his former power, he was occupied only with the marriage of his 
son Heniy, whom he had previously crowned king of Germany, with Con- 
stanza, sole heiress of the Norman kings who had conquered the Two Sicilies. 
The union of this crown with that of Germany and of Lombardy would have 
reduced the pope to be no more than the first bishop of his states ; it would 
have disarmed the two auxiliary powers wliieh had supported the league of 
Lombardy against the emperor ; and it alarmed the church, in proportion as 
it flattered his ambition. The endeavours to prevent or dissolve this union 
gave rise to a series of wars extending over a long period. Frederick 
Barbarossa did not see the commencement of them. When the news of the 
taking of Jerusalem by Saladin, on the 2nd of October, 1187, had thrown all 
Europe into consternation, Frederick, listening only to his religious and 
chivalric enthusiasm, placed himself at the liead of the Third Crusade, which 
he led into the East by land, and died the 10th of June, 1190, of a stroke of 
apoplex 3 % caused by the coldness of the waters of the little river Calycadnus 
[Salef] in Asia Minor. 

Henry VI had worn for five j-^ears the German and Italian crowns, when 
he received in Germaiy, where he then was with his Avife, news of the death 
of William H, king of the Two Sicilies, to whom Constanza was successor ; 
and a few montlis after, that of his father Frederiek I. He immediately 
began his journey toAA^ards southern Ital 3 \ Tancred, a bastard of the raee 
of the Norman kings, put in opposition to him b 3 ’^ tlie Sicilians, defended, 
for some time with suceess, the independence of those provinces, but died in 
1191 ; and Heniy, who had entered the kingdom as conqueror, and had 
made himself detested for his cruelt 3 q also died there suddenl 3 ’', on the 28th 
of September, 1197. He left by his marriage with Constanza only one son, 
Frederick II, hardly four years old, who lost his mother in the following 
3'ear ; and ivas, under the protection of the jDope, acknowledged, child as he 
was, king of the Two Sicilies ; but the imperial and Lombard crowns were 
withheld from him for several 3 mars. 


GROWING POAVER OP THE NOBILITY 

From the Peace of Constance to the death of Henry VI the free cities of 
Italy had, for the space of fifteen years, no eontest to maintain against the 
emperors ; but their repose and liberty were during this period constantly 
endangered by the pretensions of the nobility. The growing grandeur of 
the cities, and the decay of the imperial power, had left the nobles of Italy 
in a very ambiguous position. 

. They in some measure no longer had a country ; their only security was 
in their OAvn strength ; for the emperor in resigning his power over the 
toAvna had not thought of giving an organisation to the nobles dispersed in 
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castles AH the families of Italian dukes, and almost all those of marquises 
?nd couius, had ]»ecome extinct ; those ^vho remained had lostaU jurisdio- 
tiou over their inferiors ; no feudal tenure was respected ; no vassal appeared 
at the baronial coui-t, to form the tribunal of his lord. The frontiers of the 
kingdom of Lombardy were called marches^ after a German word adopted 
into almost all the European languages, and the commander of these fron- 
tiers was called marquis ; but the families of the powerful Tuscan marquises 
were extinct, as well as those of the marquises of Ancona, of Fermo, of 
Camerino, of Ivi-ea, and of those of the Veronese and Trevisan marches. 
There remained, however, on these frontiers some families which bore the 
same title, and had preserved some wrecks of these ancient and powerful 

marquisates. . 

The nobles were not united by the hierarchical connection of the feudal 
system, but by the affections or antipathies of the Guelfs or GhibeUines. In 
general, the most powerful families among the nobles, those who had cas- 
tles sufficiently strong, lands sufficiently extensive, and vassals sufficiently 
numerous to defend themselves, listening only to the ambition of courts, 
were attached to the GhibeUine party. Those families, on the contrary, who 
possessed castles capable of but little resistance, situated on accessible 
eminences, or in plains ; those whose castles were near great towns, and too 
weak to support a contest with them, had demanded to be made citizens of 
the towns ; they had served them in the wars of the league of Lombardy ; 
they had since taken a principal share in the government, and they thus 
found themselves attached by common interests to the parly of the Guelfs. 
Independent nobles were no more to be fomid in all the plains of Lom- 
bardy ; there was not one who had not become citizen of some republic ; but 
every chain of mountain was thick-set with castles where a nobility, choosing 
obedience to an emperor rather than to citizens, maintained themselves 
independent ; these too, attracted sometimes by the wealth and pleasures of 
towns, and sometimes desirous of obtaining influence in the counsels of pow- 
erM republics, in order to restore them to the emperor, demanded to be 
made citizens, when they thought it would open the way to a share in the 
government ; and as war was their sole occupation, they were often gladly 
received by the republics, which stood in need of good captains. 

It was thus the GhibeUine family of Visconti, whose fiefs extended from 
the Alps to the Lago Maggiore, became associated with the republic of 
Milan. The house of Este, allied to the Guelfs of Saxony and Bavaria, and 
devoted to the pope, possessors of several castles built on the fertile chain 
of tlm Euganean luUs, joined the republic of Ferrara j the parallel chain, 
which serves as a base to the Tyrolese Alps, was crowned with the castles 
of Ezzel, Ezzelino, or Eccelino, of Romano, a family enriched by the emperors, 
entirely devoted to the GhibeUine party, and in process of time attached 
to tlm repubUcs of Verona and Vicenza. In like manner were situated on the 
north^n side of the Apennines the fortresses of the GhibeUine nobles, who 
excited revolutions in the repubUcs of Piacenza, Parma, Reggio, and Modena : 
on the southern side were the castles of other GhibeUines, in turns citizens 
and enemies of the repubUcs of Arezzo, Florence, Pistoia, and Lucca ; lower 
in the vaUc5^s of the Po. or in the upper vale of Arno, were the castles of 
the Guelfs, who had become decidedly citizens of the same repubUcs. 
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A people foi^oolli most astute, vengeful of injuries ; in tlie hope of 
profit cl-.cwiicre despising their paternal territories, imitative in every 
uaj\ heeping some mean botvrixt prodigality and avarice. Their 
leaders indeed arc most prodigal from their delight iu reputation. 
Tlicy are a people apt in liattcry, so studious of eloquence Uiat even 
the very boys you'll find are orators. Unless kept under tlic yoke of 
law, the race is most exceedingly unrestrained ^^renatlssima) j'et 
long sulfctlng in toil, in famine, in cold, when fortune demands; 
industrious in falcon hunting. They rejoice in horses and the other 
affairs of war, and in luxurious garb. From their name indeed comes 
the name of tlieir land. Forth in English means the region of the 
nortli wind (aquilo) and because they themselves came thence they call 
the land Formannia [Formandy]. — SUuTEitnA.Z' 


Noi’.mafs is the softened form of the word “Northman,” applied first to 
the jieople of Scandinaiia in general, and afterwards spcciall}’ to the xieople 
of Norway. In the form of “Norman*' (Northmannus, Normannus, Normandy 
it the name of those colonists from Scandinavia who settled themselves in 
Gaul, who founded the Norman dneh}*, who adojited the French tongue and 
French manners, and who from their new home set forth on new errands of 
conquc.st, chiefly in I he Rrltish Islands and in southern Italy and Sicily. 
From one point of view the expeditions of the Normans may be* looked on ns 
continuations of the expeditions of the Northmen. As the name is etymo- 
logicalh' the same, so the people are by descent the same, and thej' are* still 
led by the old sjnrit of war and adventure. 

Hut in the view of general liistor}* Normans and Northmen must be care- 
fully distinguished. The change in the name is the sign of a tiiorough 
change, if not in the peojde^ themsclvc.«, yet in their historical position. 
T heir national character remains largely* the same ; but they Iiavc adojited a 
new religion, a new language, a new system of law and society, new thoughts 
and fooliiigs on all matters. Idkc ns the Norman is still to the Nortlinien, 
the <*fieet of a settlement of Normans is utterly different from tlie effect of a 
sviili'inent of Northmen. There can be no doubt that tlie cstnbli'shmcnt of 
a Norman i»(iwi*r in England wjis, like the estai)li.chmcnt of the Danisli povvr. 
griMtly hi-lpod by the es* vnlial kindn-d of Normans, Dane--, and Engl:-h. 
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But it was helped only silently. To all outward appearances the Norman 
conquest of England was an event of an altogether different character from 
the Danish conquest. The one was a conquest by a people whose tongue 
and institutions were stiU palpably akin to those of the English. The other 
was a conquest by a people whose tongue and institutions were palpably 
different from those of the English. The Norman settlers in England felt 
no community with the earlier Danish settlers in England. In fact the Nor- 
mans met with the steadiest resistance in a part of England which was 
largely Danish. But the effect of real, though unacknowledged, kindred 
had none the less an important practical effect. There can be no doubt 
that this hidden working of kindred between conquerors and conquered in 
England, as compared with the utter lack of all fellowship between con- 
querors and conquered in Sicily, was one cause out of several which made 
so wide a difference between the Norman conquest of England and the 
Norman conquest of Sicily. 

These two conquests, wrought in the great island of the ocean and in the 
great island of the Mediterranean, were the main works of the Normans 
after they had fully put on the character of a Christian and French-speaking 
people, in other words, after they had changed from Northmen into Normans. 
The English and the Sicilian settlements form the main Norman history 
of the eleventh century. The tenth century is the time of the settlement of 
the Northmen in Gaul, and of the change in religion and language of which 
the softening of the name is the outward sign. By the end of it, any traces 
of heathen faith, and even of Scandinavian speech, must have been mere 
survivals. The new creed, the new speech, the new social system, had taken 
such deep root that the descendants of the Scandinavian settlers were better 
fitted to be the armed missionaries of dl these things than the neighbours 
from whom they had borrowed their new possessions. With the zeal of new 
converts they set forth on their new errand very much in the spirit of their 
heathen forefathers. If Britain and Sicily were the greatest fields of their 
enterprise, they were very far from being the only fields. The same spirit 
of enterprise which brought the Northmen into Gaul seems to carry the 
Normans out of Gaul into every corner of the world.c 

We may for the present leave the ethnology and early history of the 
Northmen to the later history of Scandinavia, and fuller details of their 
invasions of France and England to the histories of those countries, giving 
here oidy a brief resume of their wanderings, and a fuller account of their 
career in the powerful little kingdom in Sicily where they meddled busily 
with the affairs of aU Europe, and much of Asia and Africa. This was, as 
Freeman c says, “ the most brilliant time for Sicily as a power in the world.” 
Even under the Greeks it was not so prominent. But before reaching 
this period, some mention of their first appearances in continental European 
history is necessary.^ 

Evils stiU more terrible than political abuses were the lot of those nations 
who had been subject to Charlemagne. They, indeed, may appear to us 
little better than ferocious barbarians : but they were exposed to the assaults 
of tribes, in comparison with whom they must be deemed humane and.polished. 
Each frontier of the empire had to dread the attack of an enemy. The 
Saracens of Africa possessed themselves of Sicily and Sardinia, and became 
masters of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Much more formidable were the foes by whom Germany was assailed. 
The Slavonians, a widely extended people, whose language is still spoken 
upon half the surface of Europe, had occupied the countries of Bohemia, 
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roliiiid, and Paiinonia, on Hie eastern confines of the empire, and from the 
time of Charlemagne acknowledged its superiority. Hut at the end of the 
ninth eentury, a Tatarian tribe, the Hungarians, overspreading that country 
which since has home their name, and moving 
fiirwanl like a vast wave, brought a dreadful 
reverse upon Germanj'. All llalj', all Ger- 
many, and the south of France, felt the scourge; 
till Henry the Fowler, and Otto the Great, 
drove them back bj* successive victories within 
their own limits, where in a short time they 
learned peaceful arts, adopted the religion, and 
followed the policj* of Christendom. 

If any enemies could be more destructive 
than these Hungarians, they were the pirates 
of the north, known commonly b}' the name of 
Northmen (Normans). The love of a pieda- I 
lory life seems to have attracted adventurers j 
of difiVrent nations to the Scandinavian sens, j 
from whence they infested, not onl3* b}' mari- 
time piract', but continual invasions,* the iiorth- 
cM-n coasts both of France and (lermaii}*. The 
causes of their sudden appearance are incxijli- 
cable. or at least could 01113* be sought in the 
ancient traditions of Scandinavia. For un- 
doubtedl3' the coasts of France and England 
were as little protected from depredations 
under the Merovingian kings, and those of the 
Ilcptarch}*, as in subsequent times. Yet 01113* 
one instance of an attack from this side is re- 
corded, and that before the middle of the sixth 
ceiitur3*, till the age of Charlemagne. In 787 , 
the Danes, as we call those northern plunder- 
ers, began to infest England, which la3* most ^ **^‘^***’™ 

immcdiatcl3* open to their incursions. Soon 

afterwards thc3' ravaged the coasts of France. Charlemagne repulsed them 
b3' means of his fleets ; 3*et the3* pillaged a few places during his reign. It 
is said that, perceiving one da3*, from a jiort in the ^leditcrranean, some 
Norman %'esscls which had penetrated into that sea, he shed tears, in antici- 
jiation of the^ miseries which awaited his empire. In the ninth centur3*, 
the Norinan jiirntes not 01113* ravaged the Halearic Isles, and nearer coasts of 
the Muditcrninean, but even Greece. 


THE KOHMAXa IX FKAXCB 

111 Louis* reign their depredations upon the coast were more incessant, 
but thc3' did not penetrate into the inland countr3’, till that of Charles the 
Hald. The wars between that prince and his famih*, whicli exhausted France 
tif her noblest blond, the insubordination of the provincial governors, even 
the instigation of some of Charles’ enemies, laid all open to tlieir inroad*;. 
The3* adopted a uniform plan of warfare both in France and England ; sail- 
ing up navig.ibli* rivers in their vc.‘:«els of small burden, and furtifj’ing tin* 
i‘-*lands which thf\- occa*;ionalh* found, tluw made tlic^'e intrencliiiU'ii!- a*. 

II. V.-. — tot. n. r 
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nnce an for their women and children, a repository for their plunder, 

c-’icl a place of retreat from superior force. After pillaging a town, they 
retired to tliese .strongholds or to their ships j and it was not till 872 that 
they ventured to keep possession of Angers, which, however, they were 
compelled to evacuate. 

Si::toeD 3 'ears afterwards, they laid siege to Paris, and committed the most 
ruinous devastations on the neighbouring country. As these Northmen 
were unchecked bj- religious awe, the rich monasteries, which had stood 
harmless amidst the havoc of Christian war, were overwhelmed in the storm. 
Perhaps the 3 >^ may have endured some irrecoverable losses of ancient learning j 
but their complaints are of monuments disfigured, bones of saints and kings 
dispersed, treasures carried awa}'. St. Denis redeemed its abbot from cap- 
tivity with 685 pounds of gold. All the chief abbeys were stripped about 
the same time, either by the enem}’-, or for contributions to the public 
necessity. So impoverished was the kingdom, that in 860 Charles the Bald 
had great difficulty in collecting 3000 pounds of silver, to subsidise a body 
of Northmen against their coimtr 3 -men. The kings of France, too feeble to 
prevent or repel these invaders, had recourse to the palliative of buying 
peace at their hands, or rather precarious armistices, to which reviving thirst 
of plunder soon put an end. At length Charles the Simple, in 918, ceded a 
great province (Neustria), which they had abeady partly occupied, partly 
rendered desolate, and which lias derived from them the name of Normandy. 
Iporainioiis as this appears, it proved no impolitic step. Rollo [Rolf or 
Hrolf p exile from Norwa.v]. the Norman cliief, with aU his subjects, became 
Chnstians and Frencbmen.f? 


Fiimce would have onl 3 ' had to congratulate herself upon the assignment 
she had been compelled to make to the Normans, had the Treaty of Saint- 
•lair ratified peace forever between the kingdom and this nation of pbates. 
Uniortunately such was not the case, and for a considerable time the 
Bormans continued to add their ravages to the burden of the many sacrifices 
h ranee hna made, of all the calamities she had experienced. 

Some years before, a number of pagans who were independent of Rollo, 
nuhlj;; w but little is known, had established themselves at 

vahantly, and the conqueror of the shores of the 
Rinn n? + 1 , jetum to his domains, and leave the pagans in posses- 

uiTted a?d' Wht f Sometime afterwards,%5th comVnies 

TliPi'o trr » this came about in the following manner. 

meS oT mdignation in France on account of the deploralfie go^Sl 

me! degenerate scion of 4e Oarlo?ingian 

canable of B™gnndy, who rrasoonsidered the only man 

otaCd tr " “ 

I.oire^'^AMmShSlr Normans of the Seine, and those of the 

marched with forces of the fallen king, 

devastations. For th^firat ^ process by tbeb usual 

civil war which dirl -nni^ «« ® people of the north interposed in a 

them, and put them to them. Rudolf turned his forces against 

oners they hac* t'lkpn ifo revenged themselves by killing the pris- 

hSISlS his toreads S^^ 4 th® foire,Vho 

holds. Immediatelv affcpr iln’c to retire to his strong- 

and put Normandy to foraudswo?d^^Fll® crossed the Epte 

i UU 3 to nre and sword. Rollo, who evidently had not expected 
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this invasion, made a truce with Rudolf, and gave him hostages^ as a guar- 
antee of his peaceable intentions, but, in his turn, set up claims which had to 
be satisfied. King Charles, he said, whose cause he had folloived, had prom- 
ised him moi;e lands. To do no less than the dethroned monarch, Rudolf, 
according to Flodoai;d (or Frodoard),^ the historian, bestowed upon RoUo 
Bessin, and also Maine. The Normans of the Loire were treated in like 
manner, and it seems that a sum of money was granted to them, and that a 
tax had to be levied in all parts of France to pay it. 

>A if?^^ kingdom continued to be very much agitated by political events. 
Although he tmce sold peace to Rudolf and broke it again, the Norman 
duke embraced Count Heribert’s cause, who, forsaking Rudolf after second- 
uig him ably, had gone oyer to the dethroned prince, his prisoner, and with 
the assent of Rollo and Hugh, had again proclaimed the unhappy Charles 
king. All seemed lost to Rudolf. But Charles was the puppet of his party • 
scpcely had he reascended the throne, than Heribert once more changed his 
mind, flung the phantom prince into prison again, and acknowledged Rudolf. 
Charles died sometime after in the castle of his jailer. 

Whilst these events were taking place in the interior of France, the 
Breton genera,ls, in the vicinity of Normandy, commenced, perhaps in revenge 
tor the incursions of the Scandinavians, ravaging the territory of their neigh- 
bours, and invaded the province of Bayeux, but Rollo appeared with his 
Avarrio^, engaged in battle with the aggressors and conquered them. One 
1 • counts, Beranger, yielded to the Normans ; another, Alan, the 

chief instigator of the war, took refuge in England. The nobles who had 
tought under these two commanders established themselves in France, in 
Burgundy, or in Aquitaine ; some of them followed Alan to England. All 
tho^ who remaiimd were obliged to acknoAvledge the suzerainty of the duke 
ot Normandy. The neighbouring provinces, such as Anjou and Poitou, 
S delivered from the hostile irruptions of these turbulent 

^iiets. Thus, Rollo, in his old age, found himself the peaceful possessor of 
Nomandy, and able to maintain order and peace thereiii. 

It IS said that Charles the Simple, while he was still upon the throne, 
^cretly sent emissaries to Rouen to his daughter Gisela who had married 
Boilo ; that this clandestine mission gave umbrage to the Normans, and 
^at Rollo seized and publicly put to death the envoys of his father-in-law. 
Crisela died sometime afterwards ; and Rollo lived as before with Popa, 
by whom he had tivo children, a son named William, and a daughter called 
Cerloc, who later received the Christian name of Adela or Adeline. 

When William grew to man’s estate, the Norman nobles requested their 
duke to a,ppoint his successor. He named his son, and he it Avas the 
mind, in spite of his illegitimacy. The nobles sAvore 
hdelity and obedience to him beforehand. Rollo lived for five years after 
this important event, and died of old age at Rouen. The precise date of his 
death, and also his age, are unknown. Everything tends to show that it Avas 
about year 930, that the death of the first and probably octogenarian 
# Normandy took place. His bravery, his steadfastness, the energy 
f government are incontestable, but it is permissible to doubt the truth 
eulogies Avhich the Norman monks in their chronicles have bestowed 
i^on his devotion, and his respect for the clergy. It is possible he enriched 
the (murches and convents, that he Avalked in processions, and with bare 
teet before the relics of St. Ouen, formerly taken to France, and which he 
orced his father-in-law to restore; but on the other hand we read in an Eng- 
lish chronicle, that he sold or alloAved to be sold many relies belonging to 
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the Norman churches, which were acquired by his ally, Athelstan, Tn’ng of 
England. ° 

A French historian, Adliemar,/ even declares that, feeling his end 
approaching, RoUo caused a hundred Christian prisoners to be sacrihced 
to the northern idols, and he gave a hundred pounds in gold as a gift to 
^e chpches of Normandy in order to propitiate the pagan gods and the 
Christian deity at the same time. According, to another historian it was at 
the moment that he was about to embrace the Christian faith that Rollo 
offered a last human sacrifice to the divinities of that worship he was for- 
saking. Perhaps that massacre of Christian prisoners, which he ordered 
when Rudolf drove him back from the north of France, was the cause of 
these strange tales. 

RoUo was buried in the church he had built at Rouen ; afterwards his 
remains were placed in a chapel of the cathedral itself. His tomb, facing 
that of his son, is still to be seen there.fif ® 


THE HOEBIAHS COME TO ITALY 

When the Northmen, or Normans, had embraced Christianity, in their 
attachment to pilgrimage to the Holy Land, they surpassed all the European 
people. This was consistent enough with the habits of men, the most enter- 
prising, courageous, and valiant on earth. Two motives appear to have 
directed their route to Naples; Mounts Cassino and Gargano were illus- 
trious for miracles ; and from Naples, Gaeta, Amalfi, or Sari, parts which 
maintained a constant intercourse with the East, a passage to Syria might 
easily be obtained. ® 

Early in the eleventh century, while forty of these adventurers were at 
^lerno, on their return from the Holy Land, a Saracen fieet anchored off 
the coast, and demanded heavy contributions as a reward for sparing the 
cily. The Normans^ instantly asked Guiomar III, prince of the place, for 
arms. To the astonishment of the inhabitants, they mounted their steeds, 
caused the gates to be opened, and plunged into the midst of the misbe- 
lievers, many of whom they slew, the rest they forced precipitately to 
embark.^ Guiomar, with the hope of retaining them at his court, offered 
them riches and honours as the condition; and when he found them resolved 
to rcvisit their homes, he brought them to proclaim his offers among their 
kindred and frienck. It appears, however, that the Normans had no great 
reason to be dissatisfied with their own country ; one knight only, Drengot 
by name, who, from a deadly feud with a noble of his nation, was not averse 

n adventure, resolved to collect his kindred and dependents and 
sail for Italy. 

j! arrival there with about one hundred followers, he found the yoke 

of the Greeks no less detested than the depredations of the Saracens ; that 
the pope, enraeror, and feudatory were alike prepared to reduce the maritime 
places and the mountain forts. For some time their success was’ thwarted 
by obstacles which valour could not surmount. On one occasion they were 
^feated by a greatly superior force, and their leader slain; and the emperor, 
Hen^ IX, whose army they had joined, was compelled by a pestilence to 
abandon the north of Italy. But under Rainulf, the brother of Drengot 
they resolved to establish a sovereignty for themselves; and in this view ^ey 

[1 Some historic doubt has been thrown on this anecdote by St. Manj.A] 
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reduced A versa, a fortress belonging to the duchy of Naples, which they forti- 
fied in oijposition to the wish of that republic. That city, however, they 
had soon an opportunity of conciliating. When Pandulf IV, prince of 
Capua, took Naples by surprise, where open force would have failed, Sergius, 
master of the soldiers, and head of the commonwealth, fled to Aversa, im- 
plored the succours of the strangers, and with their aid expelled the garrison 
of Capua. The grateful chief erected Aversa into a fief, with which he 
invested the Norman leader as Count Rainulf. But this leader was not 
destined to lay the foundation of Norman sovereignty. 

About this time and allured by the same hope of distinction, there arrived 
three sons of Tancred of Hauteville, an illustrious house of Normandy. In 
the war which ensued, both Greeks and Saracens were Avorsted, until all 
Apulia Avas Avrested from the former, Avhen the ncAV conquests were parti- 
tioned among tAvelve counts, each Avith a toAvn and territory. At the head 
of these adventurers Avas Guillaume Bras de Fer, eldest son of Tancred. 
But they acknoAvledged no subordination; they committed on churches and 
monasteries, Christians and infidels, friends and foes, excesses Avhich neither 
Greek nor Saracen could have exceeded, until the pope, justly regarding 
them as the greatest curse of the country, formed a league to expel them. 

At the head of a motley army of Romans, Germans, Greeks, Campanians, 
and Apulians, Leo IX himself took the field. Guillaume Avas dead, but his 
brother Humphrey (or Humbert) filled his place; Humphrey Avas assisted by 
Robert Guiscard f or Wiscardl another son of Tancred, and by the count of 
Aversa.*' 


CAPTURE OF THE POPE; ROBERT GUISCARD (1053 A.D.) 

The Normans of Apulia could muster in the field no more than three 
thousand horse, with a handful of infantry; the defection of the natives 
intercepted their provisions and retreat ; and their spirit, incapable of fear, 
was chilled for a moment by superstitious aAve. On the hostile approach of 
Led, they knelt without disgrace or reluctance before their spiritual father. 
But the pope was inexorable; his lofty Germans affected to deride the 
diminutive stature of their adversaries; and the Normans Avere informed 
that death or exile was their only alternative. 

Flight they disdained ; and, as many of them had been three days with- 
out tasting food, they embraced the assurance of a more easy and honourable 
death. They climbed the hill of Civitella, descended into the plain, and 
charged in three divisions the army of the pope. On the left, and in the 
centre, Richard, count of Aversa, and Robert, the famous Guiscard, attacked, 
broke, routed, and pursued, the Italian multitudes, who fought without dis- 
cipline, and fled Avithont shame. A harder trial was reserved for the A'^alour 
of Count Humphrey, Avho led the cavalry of the right Aving. The Germans 
have been described as unskilful in the management of the horse and lance ; 
but on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable phalanx, and neither man, 
nor steed, nor armour could resist the Aveight of their long and two-handed 
SAVoi’ds. After a severe conflict they were encompassed by the squadrons 
returning from the pursuit, and died in their ranks with the esteem of their 
foes and the satisfaction of revenge. 

The gates of Civitella Avere shut against the flying pope, and he Avas 
overtaken by the pious conquerors, Avho kissed his feet, to implore his bless- 
ing and the absolution of their sinful victory. The soldiers beheld in their 
enemy and captive the vicar of Christ; and though we may suppose the 
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policy of the chiefs, it is probable that they were infected by the popular 
superstition. In the calm of retirement, the well-meaning pope deplored the 
effusion of Christian blood, wliich must be imputed to lus account ; he felt 
tJiat he had been the author of sin and scandal ; and as his undertaking had 
failed, the indecency of his military character was universally condemned. 
With these disj^ositions, he listened to the offers of a beneficial treaty ; 
deserted an alliance which he had preached as the cause of God, and ratified 

the past and future con- 
quests of the Hermans. 
By whatever hands they 
had been usurped, the 
provinces of Apulia and 
Calabria were a part of 
the donation of Constan- 
tine and the patrimony 
of St. Peter : the grant 
and the acceptance con- 
firmed the mutual claims 
of the pontiff and the ad- 
venturers. They prom- 
ised to support each other 
with spiritual and tem- 
poral arms j a tribute or 
quit-rent of twelve-pence 
was afterwards stqmlated 
for every plough-land; 
and after this memor- 
able tyansaction, Naples 
remained above seven 
hundred years a fief of 
the holy see. 

The pedigree of Rob- 
ert Guiscard, born about 
1015, is variously de- 

.ud the dukes „£ Nor^ndy ; from the peaeante, 

iLto eSf'T’ *™“.‘>'«/ukee,bythe ignorance and flatted o™ 

or hmuKrets of the din.... sprang from a race of vabmmrs, 

or oanmiets, ol lire diocese of the Coutances, in lower Normandv ; the castle 

by ten soldiers or knio-lX and his mihtary service was furnished 

owiT mSTSL kp &■. of a rank not nnworthy of his 

the impartial tendei-nffis of 

forJign warn a more ^ and *8oord, and resolved to seek in 

ate tlie race, and cherish tbpir remained to perpetn- 

thp Al ps fahied th, fathei’’8 ages- their ten brothers pSssed 
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was the eldest of the seven .sons of the second mamae-e • and 
even the reluctant praise of his foes has endowed him with the heroic 
qualities of a soldier and a statesman. His loftv statnrp 
tallest of his aemy , his limbs were oast in the S S 

of health and the commanding dignity of his form T?nliPi.ih ^ 4 - ^ 

Avith equal dexterity, could ivield in the lUt hS his swo^ hlT.® 
the le t ; in the battle of Civitella he was tLicrul^Xa^^^^^ \nidZ 

vilmiv Cm adjudged to have borne away the prize of 

valom fiom the Avarriors of the tivo armies. His boundless ambition 
founded on the consciousness of superior worth ; in the pursuit of greatness 
he was never arrested by the scruples of justice, and seldom movfd bv the 
humanity ; tiiough not insensible of fame, the choice of open or 
clandestme means Avas determined only by his present advantage. ^ 

The surname of Guiscardi was applied to this master of political Avisdom 
rnd^R^pC confounded Avith the practice of dissimulaGon and de4it ’ 
and Robeit is praised by the Apulian poeti for excelling the cunnino- of 
Ulyss^ and the eloquence of Cicero. According to the Greeks he departed 

folloAvers on horseback and thirty on^foot • 

£, ‘.i-3 £,=r s, s 

not easy to dmcnmmate the hero from the robber. To “urmlee a olstle or 

necesj:ry’£oU “tr th^^r:1^.^^ Inf^SS ^e' 

powere of Im mind ant body. The volunteers of Norra Jy adheS to h s 

n"d‘ow“:?:f 

ieaWrf &e”,* K '‘e awakened the 

' fliroof,^ 1 whom, in a transient quarrel, his life was 

fiiC liberty restrained. After the death of Humphrey the 

to his sons excluded them from the command ; they were reduced 

estate by the ambition of their guardian and uncle ; and Guis- 
tS^r^ublir^^ W>f ^^chler, and saluted count of Apulia, and general of 
SnquS CaS authority and of force, he resimed the 

evSovf tS^wt a rank that should raise him for- 

evei above the heads of his equals. By some acts of rapine or sacrileue 

Jnp^^l CCC excommunication; but Nicholas II was easily pfr- 

suaded that the divisions of friends could terminate only in their mutual 
preju^ce ; that the Normans Avere the faithful champions of the holy see • 

toc1-a^v!'''^A''!vnnrf ^ P^'^^ce, than the caprice of ai aris- 

count Tnfprri ^ 1 huudrccl bisliops was convened at Melfi ; and the 

thrrWvpI important enterprise, to guard the person and execute 

Robprt nnrl b* ^ ^oi^an pontiff. His gratitude and policy conferred on 
Cilptivia o /I ^ u ducal title, with the investiture of Apulia, 

rpqpnp ^ lands, both in Italy and Sicilj’-, which his sword could 

cue from the schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Saracens. 

or AvS/bT?V7ra^,f conversant with their own idiom interpret Guiscard 

old wor(f» wkLaS> wp’ n familiar to our eai- ; and in the 

Wiseacre we can discern something of a similar sense and termination. 
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TJlis apostolic sanction might justify Iiis arms ; but the obedience of a 
free and liclorious peo]de could not be transferred without their consent j 
and Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the ensuing campaign had been 
illustrated b}’ the conquest of Cosenza and Reggio. In the hour of triumph 
he assembled his troops and solicited the Normans to confirm, by their suf- 
frage, the judgment of the vicar of Christ. The soldiers hailed with joyful 
acclamations their valiant duke ; and the counts, his former equals, pro- 
nounced the oath of fidelity with hollow smiles and secret indignation. 


CONQUEST OP SICILY ; EASTERN INVASIONS (1060-1090 A.D.) 

After this inauguration, Robert styled himself, “ by the grace of God and 
St. Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of Sicily”; and it was 
«ie labour of twenty years to deserve and realise these lo% appellations. 
Such tardj' progress, in a narrow space, may seem unworthy of the abilities 
of the chief and the spirit of the nation ; but the Normans were few in num- 
ber, tiieir resources were scant.y, their service was voluntary and precarious. 
1 he bravest designs of the duke were sometimes opposed by the free voice 
ot Ins parliament of barons : the twelve counts of popular election conspired 
against Jus authority ; and against their perfidious uncle the sons of Hum- 
phrey demamlerl justice and revenge. B}'' his policy and vigour, Guiscard 
discovered their plots, suppressed their rebeUions, and punished the guilty 
with death or exile ; but, in these domestic feuds, his years and the natW 
strength were unprofitably consumed. 

After the defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greelcs, Lombards, and 
baracens, their ^pken forces retreated to the strong and populous cities of 
^e sea coast. They excelled in the arts of fortification and defence; the 
Normans were accustomed to serve on horseback in the field, and their rude 
attempts could only succeed by the efilorts of persevering courage. The 
Sl-nSf maintained above eight month!; the^siege or 

woqVit / actions the Norman cluke 

patient ; in every fatigue the last and most 

^“st of the sons of Tancred, had been Ions- 
detained in Normandy by his own and his father’s age. He accepted I 
welcome suminons ; hastened to the Apulian camp ; .-md deserved ^ first 
the esteem, and afterwards the envy, of his elder bother. Sh- valour aS 

byttezeal an/rolioy of SioUy was seconded 

of the Sthdic^*^lMd retrieve^'th^ idolateis, a most sudaoions reproach 
once of Sislsncl so ^Iv nnd^i possessions ; but the d&iver- 

aremp“E''^cr’’L:veTli 

Scylla and Clmrybdis,’ landed 4h o^’ WoXm'S^'rhosfflSrt 
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drove the Saracens to the gates of Messina, and safely returned with the 
spoils of the adjacent country. In the siege of Trani, three hundred 
Normans withstood and repulsed the forces of the island. In the siege of 
Palermo the Norman cavalry was assisted hy the galle3'^s of Pisa ; and, in 
the hour of action, the envy of the two brothers was sublimed to a generous 
and imdncible emulation. After a war of thirty years, Roger, with the title 
of Great Count, obtained tlie sovereignty of the largest and most fruitful 
isknd of the Mediterranean ; and his administration displays a liberal and 
enlightened mind above the limits of his age and education. The Moslems 
were maintained in the free enjoyment of their religion and property. 

To Robert Guiscard the conquest of Sicily was more glorious than bene- 
ficial ; the possession of Apulia and Calabria was inadequate to his ambition; 
and he resolved to embrace or create the first occasion of invading, perhaps 
of subduing, the Roman Empire of the East. From his first wife, the part- 
ner of his humble fortunes, he had been divorced under the pretence of 
consanguinity ; and her son Bohemond was destined to imitate, rather than 
to succeed, his illustrious father. The second wife of Guiscard was the 
daughter of the princess of Salerno ; the Lombards acquiesced in the lineal 
succession of their son Roger ; their five daughters were given in honour- 
able nuptials, and one of them was betrothed in a tender age to Constantine, 
a beautiful youth, the son and heir of the emperor Michael. 

But the throne of Constantinople was shaken by a revolution : the 
imperial family of Ducas was confined to the palace or the cloister; and 
Robert deplored and resented the disgrace of his daughter and the expul- 
sion of his ally. A Greek, who styled himself the father of Constantine, 
soon appeared at Salerno, and related the adventures of his fall and flight. 
That unfortunate friend was acknowledged by the duke, and adorned with 
the pomp and titles of imperial dignity ; in his triumphal jorogress through 
Apulia and Calabria, Michael Avas saluted with the tears and acclamations of 
tlie peoijle; and Pope Gregory VII exhorted the bishops to preach, and the 
Catholics to fight, in the pious work of his restoration. After tAvo years’ ^ 
incessant preparations, the land and naval forces Avere assembled at Otranto, 
and Robert Avas accompanied by his Avife, who fought by his side, his son 
Bohemond, and the representative of the emperor Michael. 

Before the general embarkation the Norman duke despatched Bohemond 
with fifteen galleys to seize or threaten the Isle of Corfu. The Island of 
Epirus and the maritime towns Avere subdued by the arms or the name of 
Robert, who led his fleet and armjr from Corfu (we use the modern appella- 
tion) to the siege of Durazzo. In the prosecution of his enterprise the 
courage of Guiscard was assailed by every form of danger and mischance. 

In the most propitious season of the year, as his fleet passed along the coast, 
a storm of Avind and snoAV unexpectedly arose ; the Adriatic Avas SAvelled by 
the raging blast of the south, and a ncAV shipwreck confirmed the old infamy 
of the Acroceraunian rocks. The sails, the masts, and the oars Avere shat- 
tered or torn aAvay ;- the sea and shore Avere covered with the fragments of 
vessels, with arms and dead bodies ; and the greatest part of the provisions 
was either lost or damaged. 

The Normans had wept during the tempest ; they were alarmed by the 
hostile approach of the Venetians, avIio had been solicited by the prayers and 
promises of the Byzantine court. The Apulian and Ragusian A-^essels fled to 
the shore ; several were cut from their cables, and dragged away by the con- 
queror ; and a sally from the town carried slaughter and dismay to the tents 
of the Norman duke. A seasonable relief was poured into Durazzo, and as 
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soon as the besiegers had lost the command of the sea, the islands and mari- 
time towns withdrew from the camp the supply of tribute and provision. 
That camp was soon afflicted with a pestilential disease; five hundred knights 
perished by an inglorious death ; and the list of burials (if aU coiild obtain 
a decent burial) amounted to ten thousand persons. Under these calamities 
the mind of Guiscard alone was firm and invincible ; and while he collected 
new forces from Apulia and Sioilj^, he battered or scaled or sapped the walls 
of Durazzo. 

While the Roman Empire was attacked by the Turks in the East and the 
Normans in the West, the aged successor of Michael surrendered the sceptre 

to the hands of Alexius, an illustrious cap- 
tain, and the founder of the nn TnTip.nia.Ti 
dynasty. The princess Anna, h his daughter 
and historian, observes, in her affected style, 
that even Hercules was unequal to a double 
combat; and, on this principle, she approves 
a hasty x^eace with the Turks, which allowed 
her father to undertake in person the relief 
of Durazzo. 

Against the advice of his wisest captains 
Alexius resolved to risk the event of a general 
action. The princess Anna, who drops a tear 
on this melancholy event, is reduced to praise 
the strength and swiftness of her father’s 
horse, and his vigorous struggle when he 
was almost overthrown by the stroke of a 
lance which had shivered the imperial hel- 
met. His desperate valour broke through a 
squadron of Franks who opposed his fiight ; 
and, after wandering two days and as many 
nights in the mountains, he found some re- 
pose of body, though not of mind, in the 
walls of Lyclmidus. The victorious Robert 
reproached the tardy and feeble pursuit 
which had suffered the escape of so illus- 
trious a prize ; but he consoled his disap- 
pointment by the tropliies and standards of 
the field, the wealth and luxury of the 
Byzantine camp, and the glory of defeating 
an army five times more numerous than his 
own. 

A Venetian noble sold the city for a rich and honourable marriage. At 
the dead of night several rope-ladders were dropped from the walls, the light 
Calabrians ascended in silence, and the Greeks were awakened by t h^ name 
and trumpets of the conqueror. Yet they defended the street tluree days 
against an enemy already master of the rampart ; and near seven months 
elapsed between the first investment and the final surrender of the place. 
From Durazzo the Norman dulce advanced into the heart of Epirus or Albania, 
traversed the first mountains of Thessaly, surprised three 'hundred English 
in the city of Castoria, approached Thessalonica, and made Constantinople 
tremble. 

A more pressing^ duty suspended the prosecution of his ambitious designs. 
By shipwreck, pestilence, and the sword his army was reduced to a .iSird 
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of the original numbers; and instead of being recruited from Italy, be 
was infoimied, by- plaintive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers which had 

absence ; the revolt of the cities and barons of Apulia, 
the distress of the pope, and the approach or invasion of Hem-y, kins' of Ger- 
many. Highly presuming that his person was sufficient for the public 
safety, he repassed the sea m a single brigantine, and left the remains of the 
army under the command of his son and the Norman counts, exhortins- 
Bohemond to respect the freedom of his peers, and the counts to obey S 
authoiity of their leader. The son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps oi his 

2lkr’and'?hP Tn^r compared, by the Greeks, to th^e cater- 

te2h oTthe fOTmer devours whatever has escaped the 

nf 4,1^’ f battles against the emperor, he descended into the plain 

of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the fabulous realm of Achilles, which con- 
fined the treasure and magazines of the Byzantine camp. The courage of 
ohemoml was always conspicuous, and often successful ; but his cani^was 
pillapd by a stratagem of the Greeks ; the city was impregnable ; and the 
venal or discontented counts deserted his standard, betrayed their trusts and 

Sil? to the emperor. Alexius returned to Constantinople 

with the advantage, rather than the honour, of victory. After evacuating 
the conquests which he could no longer defend, the son of Guiscard embarked 

mos?22mpI'2ld 2oSl was Hemy IVrkffig?/Ver^^^^^ rnd^Iflf ami 

Hem-yLs the fevLe tXSiy of 

auaiTefnf Gregory VII, his implacable iL. The loug 

quail el of the throne and mitre had been recently kindled bv the zeal anf 

nto2*^°^ that haughty priest ; the king and the pope had degraded each 

S aiSnlst f f?‘ r ‘'’“P””' ” VritaaTtoone of 

iSo TMWO Swabian rebel, Henry 

aescenaea into Italy, to assume the imperial croivn, and to drive from the 

Vatican the tyrant of the church. But the Roman people adhered to the^ause 

Apffii?°2icl top ’ 'if by supplies o^f men and money from 

Apulia , and the city was thrice ineffectually besieged by the king of Ger- 

b® corrupted, it is said, with Byzantine gold, the 
nobles of Rome, whose estates and castles had been ruined by the war The 

f oS’ aS! 

downed consecrated in the Lateral! ; the grateful pontiff 

Clowned his piotector in the Vatican ; and the Emperor Henry fixed his 

mrgnT^^Thp^rito^’^^f to % successor of Augustus aJd Gharle- 

Septizonium were stiU defended by the nephew of 

hi ifJt " ^be castle of St. Angelo ; Ind 

fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their 
blit n? tV ^ interrupted by some reciprocal injuries and complaints ; 
hk n.to ®®®asion, Guiscard was urged by the obligation of 

2 Jh f I t ^ban oaths, by the love of famS, and his 

enmty to toe two emperors. Unfurling the holy banner, he resolved to fly 

® of the apostles ; the most numerous of his armies, 

- ' ousand horse, and tlnrty thousand foot, was instantly assembled ; and 

his mpeh from Salerno to Rome was animated by the public applause and the 
promise of the divine favour. ^ sr rr 
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Haiir3% invincible in sixtj'^-six battles, trembled at his approach; recol- 
lected some indisiiensable a&irs that required his presence in Lombardy ; 
exhorted the Romans to persevere in their allegiance ; and hastily retreated 
three daj-s before the entrance of the Normans. In less than three years, 
the son of Tancred de Hauteville enjoyed the glory of delivering the pope, 
and of compelling the two emperors, of the East and the West, to fly before 
his victorious arms. 

But the triumph of Robert was clouded by the calamities of Rome. By 
tlie aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had been perforated or scaled ; 
but the imperial faction was still powerful and active ; on the third day, the 
people rose in a furious tumult ; and a hasty word of the conqueror, in his 
defence or revenge, was the signal of fire and pillage. The Saracens of 
Sicily, the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this 
fair occasion of rifling and profaning the Holy City of the Christians ; 
many thousands of the citizens, in the sight, and by the allies, of their spirit- 
ual father, were exposed to violation, captivity, or death ; and a spacious 
quarter of the citj-, from the Lateran to the Colosseum, was consumed by the 
flames. ^ 


The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have indulged himself in a 
season of repose; but in the same year of the flight of the German emperor, 
the indefatigable Robert resumed the design of his eastern conquests. The 
Mai or gratitude of Gregory* had promised to his valour the kingdom of 
Greece and Asia ; his troops were assembled in arms, flushed with success 
and eager for action. By the union of the Greeks and Venetians, the Adri- 
atic was covered with a hostile fleet. The dominion of the sea was disputed 
in three engagements, in sight of the Island of Corfu ; in the two former, 
the skill and number of the allies were superior ; but in the third, the Nor- 
mans obtained a final and complete victory. The winter season suspended 
wi Ji the return of spring he again aspired to the conquest of 
Constantin(yle ; but, instead of traversing the hills of Epirus, he turned his 
aims agamst Greece and the islands, where the spoils would repay the labour 

vigoi?Stffect?^ operations with 

But in the Isle of Cephalonia, his projects were fatally blasted bv an eni- 

hSTont f Julv lkh°1 seventieth year of his age, expired^in 

of poison was imputed, by public 
rumour, to his uife or to liie Greek emperor. Tliis premature death mirfit 
allow a boundless scope for the imagination of his future exploits* and the 

liir WRhoiit^tLt®®^®'^®®’ Norman greatness was foundk on his 

retreatwl in Notorious army dispersed or 
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younger brother became the father of a line of kings,; and the son of the 
Great name, the conquests, and the spirit 

of the first Eoger. The heir of that Norman adventurer was born in Sicily • 

island*/^^^ only four years, he succeeded to the sovereignty of the 

succeeded to such extensive states was dissatis- 
fied with the title of duke; to obtain a higher one, he lent his aid to the 
anti-pope Anacletus II, who crowned him king of the Two Sicilies. This 
new dignity caused him to regard the republican institutions of Amalfi and 
Naples with dislike, perhaps with dread. He took the former, abolished its 
pivileges, and subjected it to a feudal governor. His next step was to 
humble his proud barons, of whom some had too much power always 
to remain peaceful. It was attended Avith equal success ; one after another 

Pi'ince of Capua and Aversa, the 
descendant of Drengot, was destined to give him some trouble. 

Naples, though nominally subject to the Norman princes, still preserved 
Its own government, laws, and institutions, and Avas prepared to defend them 
to the last extremity. It opened its gates to Robert, and thereby afforded 
stimiRus to the yengeance of Roger. The republicans obtained the 
aid of a fleet from lisa; Amalfi Avas forced to equip another to oppose them; 
the Pisans plundered Amalfi, their chief prize being a copy of the famous 
Fm^ets, an accident Avlnch is said to haye changed the jurisprudence of 
half Eur(q3e ; they were defeated, and forced to re-embark by the king, who 
invested Naples more closely than before. TJie besieged applied for rehef to 
the emperor and the true pope. Innocent II. Lothair nuu-ched in person 

Robert orrJn?' ® “ by sea. lire siege was raised; 

fafns RifX ‘o.f'l.to bis pnneipality, and the whole country as 

tai as Bari thiew off its allegiance to the Normans. ^ 

But discord soon appeared between the pope, the emperor, and the 
Pisans; their combined forces retired, and Roger had little difficulty in 
regaining possession of his territories. The fate of Leo IV, a century before, 

Nmrnm tf ^^^ing the field against the excommunicated 

and wn? was the same; Innocent Avas defeated and made prisoner, 

and was glad to procure his hberation by confirming the regal title of Roger. 

S NnnlS^wi’- investiture not oTily of Capua, but 

o± Naples, which had hitherto maintained something like independence, and 
OA^er Avhich he had assuredly no control. The republic, abandoned by its 
allies, was constrained to submit ; the ducal croAvn Avas conferred on the 
lang ; the kingdom of the tAvo Sicilies Avas admitted into the great family 


HIS REIGN AS ROGER II (1138-1164 A.D.) 

The reign of Roger II Avas one of yigour, of success, and of internal 
trfui^ilhty. He rendered tributary the Mohammedan tyrants of Tripoli 
and Tunis, built fortresses, churches, and monasteries, and administered 
pstice with unparaUeled severity, in regard not only to the poor, but toTiis 
laughty barons. The feudal system which had long before been introduced 
into Naples, he perfected; and extended its observance to Sicily, which had 
hitherto folloAved the policy of the Greeks and Saracens. By this revolution, 
tlie free colonists wei'e at once transformed, into vassals 5 new laws were in- 
troduced, which were calculated to confirm the ascendency of the nobles 
.and prelates ; and new fiscal impositions folloAved, more oppressive, we are 
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iold, Ilian an.y Avliich had been invented b}" iireceding conquerors. But here, 
as everywliei’o else, the same system also brought its advantages. 

In their native hills and forests, the Normans, like the Lombards, and, 
we may sidd, like all other iieople of Scandinavian or of Germanic descent, 
had been aecustfjmed to meet twice a year, not merely to advise their chief, 
liut to form u sort of diet or parliament, where their more weighty affairs 
were diseiissed i.nd deeided. At first these assemblies consisted of the 
conquerors only; but in time the more influential inhabitants were permitted 
to attend them. During a long period, however — probably unto the reign 
of Frederick II — they consisted of two estates only, the nobles and the 
ecclesiastics; the great body of the peoiile liad no rights, and consequent^ 
no representation. But ns the towns purchased their independence of the 
feudal tribunals, and constituted themselves into municipal corporations; 
as the number of these corjiorations was multiplied by charters from the 
crown the new communities were permitted to send deputies to their 
general mceiings. 

The kings, who so often suffered from the powers of a haughty aristocracj*, 
were here, us elsewhere, sufficiently disposed to encourage the formation 
and influence of tliis third chamber, or arm of the legislature. Besides, the 
burgesses were generally more able to sui^pl}’ the wants of the state ; they 
were attached to the crown which had called them into existence ; and 
prong them justice was administered, at least in the last resort, by the royal 
judges. This triple power of the legislature was established contempo- 
raneously both in the island and on the continent; but in the former, which 
had less intercourse with the world, it has subsisted in greater vigour down 
to our own times. 


^ But if Roger thus established his sovereignt}^ he had the mortifica- 
tion to lose his two eldest sons, and to see the succession dexsend on a third, 
. once vicious and imbecile. Soon after liis death, wliicli happened 

in 1154, troubles began to distract the realm.i 

Since the decease^ of Robert Guiscard, the Normans had relinquished 
above sixty years their hnsiile designs against the Empire of the East. The 
policy of Roger solicited a public and private union with the Greek princes, 
Ai^iosc alliance would dignify his real character; he demanded in marriage a 
daughter of the Comnenian family, and the first steps of the treaty seemed to 
promise a ravourable event. But the contemptuous treatment of his ambas- 
^dors pasperated the vanity of the new monarch ; and the insolence of the 
Byzantine court was expiated, according to the laws of nations, by the suffer- 
ings of a gmhlcss peoiile. With a fleet of sevent}^ galleys, George, the 
dSfvPvi fPPearod before Corfu ; and both the island and city were 

fw M disaffected inhabitants, who had yet to learn 

moment calamitous than a tribute. In this invasion, of some 

sea and over the Normans spread themselves by 

Thebes^alld C^ •^nth^°^“^‘’^•^°f venerable age of Atlien^ 

i hebes, and Corinth was violated by rapine and cruelty. 

nosS'tlm George transported to Sicily, com- 

uKlustrv of nm of the spoil; and in comparing the skilful 

was heard to evnln'm cowardice of the soldier, he 

the Greeks wm-p PonoTU ‘^^istaff and loom were the onty weapons which 

marked bv two poninJiiiin^^ rising. The progress of this naval armament was 

insult of the of France, and the 

ciusadf Louis unfortunate 

crusade, Louis ^ II was intercepted by the Greeks, who basely violated the 
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laws of honour and religion. The fortunate encounter of the Norman fleet 
delivered the royal captive ; and after a free and honourable entertainment 
in the court of Sicily, Louis continued his journey to Rome and Paris 

1 rf emperor, Constantinople and the Hellespont were 

left without defence, and without the suspicion of danger. The clerffv and 
people -- for the soldiers had foUowed the standard of Manuel — were 4 ton- 
ished and dismayed at the hostile appearance of a line of galleys, which boldlv 
cast anchor m front of the imperial city. The forces of the Sicilian admiral 
were inadequate to the siege or assault of an immense and populous metropolis • 
but George enjoyed the glory of humbling the Greek arrogance, and of mark- 
ing the path of conquest to the navies of the 
West. He landed some soldiers to rifle 
the fruits of the royal gardens, and pointed 
with silver, or more probably with fire, the 
arrows which he discharged against the pal- 
ace of the caesars. This playful outrage of 
the pirates of Sicily, who had surprised an 
unguarded moment, Manuel affected to despise, 
while his martial spirit, and the forces of the 
empire, were awakened to revenge. The 
Archipelago and Ionian Sea were covered with 
his squadrons and those of Venice; in his 
homeward voyage George lost nineteen of 
his galleys, which were separated and taken ; 
after an obstinate defence, Corfu implored 
the clemency of her lawful sovereign; nor 
could a ship, or a soldier of the Norman prince 
be found, unless as a captive, within the limit 
of the Eastern Empire. The prosperity and 
the health of Roger were already in a declin- 
ing state ; while he listened in his palace of 
Palermo to the messengers of victory or defeat, 
the invincible Manuel, the foremost in every 
assault, was celebrated by the Greeks and 
Latins as the Alexander or Hercules of the age. 

A prince of such a temper could not be 
satisfied with having repelled the insolence, of 
a barbarian. It was the right and duty, it 
might be the interest and glory, of Manuel 
to restore the ancient majesty of the empire, to 
recover the provinces of Italy and Sicily, and 

to chastise this pretended king, the grandson of a Norman vassal, jujiac 
nMi'TOs of Calabria were still attached to the Greek language and worship, 
whidi had been inexorably proscribed by the Latin clergy; after the loss of 
her dukes, Apulia was chained as a servile appendage to the crown of Sicily; 

u monarchy had ruled by the sword; and his death had 

abated the fear without healing the discontent of his subjects ; the feudal 
always pregnant with the seeds of rebellion, and a nephew 
01 ,^ger himself invited the enemies of his family and nation. 

To the brave and noble Palaeologus, his lieutenant, the Greek monarch 
entrusted a fleet and army ; the siege of Bari was his first exploit, and in 
every operation, gold as well as steel was the instrument of victory. Salerno, 
ana some places along the western coast, maintained their fidelity to the 
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Norman king ; but he lost in two campaigns the greater part of his con- 
tinental possessions; and the modest emperor, disdaining all flattery and 
falsehood, was content with the reduction of three hundred cities or villages 
of Apulia and Calabria, whose names and titles were inscribed on all the 
walls of the palace. 

But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, soon .escaped from the 
hand of the Greek emperor. His first demands were eluded by the prudence 
of Alexander III, who paused on this deep and momentous revolution ; nor 
could the pope be seduced by a personal dispute to renounce the perpetual 
inheritance of the Latin name. After his reunion with Frederick, he spoke a 
more peremptory language, confirmed the acts of his predecessors, excommu- 
nicated the adherents of Manuel, and pronounced the final separation of 
the churches, or at least the empires, of Constantinople and Rome. The 
free cities of Lombardy no longer remembered their foreign benefactor, and 
he soon incurred the enmity of Venice. One hundred galleys were launched 
and armed in as many days ; they swept the coasts of Dalmatia and Greece ; 
but after some mutual wounds, the war was terminated by an agreement 
inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the republic. The lieutenant of 
Manuel informed his sovereign that his forces were inadequate to resist the 
impending attack of the king of Sicily. His prophecy was soon verified ; 
the deatii of Falssologus devolved the command on several chiefs, alike 
eminent in rank, alike defective in military talents ; the Greeks were 
oppressed by land and sea ; and a captive remnant abjured all future hos- 
tility against the person or dominions of their conqueror. 

Yet the king of Sicily esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, 
who had landed a second army on the Italian shore ; he respectfully addressed 
the new Justinian ; solicited a peace or truce of tliirty years ; accepted as 
a gift the regal title ; and acknowledged himself the military vassal of the 
Roman Empire. The Byzantine csesars acquiesced in this shadow of dominion, 
without expecting, perhaps without desiring, the service of a Norman army ; 
and the truce of thirty years was not disturbed by any hostilities between 
Sicily and Constantinople. About the end of that period, the throne of 
Manuel was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who had deserved the abhorrence 
of his country and mankind ; the sword of William the Second, the grand- 
son of Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of the Oomnenian race ; and the 
subjects of Andronicus might salute the strangers as friends, since they 
detested their sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin historians 
expatiate on the rapid progress of the four counts who invaded Romania 
with a fleet and army, and reduced many castles and cities to the obedience 
of the king of Sicily. The Greeks accuse and magnify the wanton and sacri- 
legious cruelties that were perpetrated in the sack of Thessalonica, the second 
city of the empire. The former deplore the fate of those invincible but 
unsuspecting warriors, who were destroyed by the arts of a vanquished foe. 
The latter applaud in songs of triumph the repeated victories of their 
countrymen on the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on the banks of the Stry- 
mon, and under the walls of Durazzo. A revolution which punished the 
crimes of Andronicus, had united against the Franks the zeal and courage of 
the successful insurgents; ten thousand were slain in battle, and Isaac Ange- 
lus, the new emperor, might indulge his vanity or vengeance in the treatment 
of four thousand captives. Such was the event of the last contest between 
the Greeks and Normans : before the espiration of twenty years, the rival 
nations were lost or degraded in foreign servitude ; and the successors of 
Constantine did not long survive to insult the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 
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WILLIAM THE BAD (IL MALO) (1154-1166 A.D.'i 

The sceptre of Roger successively devolved to his son and grandson ; 
they might be confounded under the name of William ; they are strongly dis- 
criminated by the epithets of the “ bad ” and the » good ” ; but these epithets, 
which appear to describe the perfection of vice and virtue, cannot strictly be 
applied to either of the Norman princes. When he was roused to arms by 
danger and shame, the first William did not degenerate from the valour of 
his race ; but liis temper was slothful ; his manners were dissolute ; his 
passions headstrong and miscliievous ; and the monarch is responsible not 
only for his personal vices but for those of Majo, the great admiral, who 
abused tlie confidence, and conspired against the life of his benefactor. 

From the Arabian conquest, Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture of oriental 
manners ; the despotism, the pomp, and even the harem of a sultan ; and a 
Christian people was oppressed and insulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, 
who openly professed, or secretly cherished, the religion of Mohammed. An 
eloquent historian of the times, Falcandus,«» has delineated the misfortunes 
of Ins country ; the ambition and fall of the ungrateful Majo ; the revolt and 
punishment of his assassins ; the imprisonment and deliverance of the king 
himself ; the private feuds that arose from the public confusion ; and the va- 
rious forms of calamity and discord which afflicted Palermo, the island and the 
continent, during the reign of William the First, and the minority of his son. 


WILLIAM THE GOOD (1166-1189 A.D.) 

The youth, innocence, and beauty of William II, endeared him to the 
nation; the factions were reconciled; the laws were revived; and from 
the manhood to the premature death of that amiable prince, Sicily enjoyed 
a short season of peace, justice, and happiness, whose value was enhanced 
by the remembrance of the past and the dread of futurity. The legitimate 
male posterity of Tancred de Hauteville was extinct in the person of the 
second William ; but his aunt, the daughter of Roger, had married the most 
powerful prince of the age ; and Henry VI, the son of Frederick Barbarossa, 
descended from the Alps to claim the imperial crown and the inheritance 
of his wife. Against the unanimous wish of a free people, this inherit- 
ance could only be acquired by arms. 

The historian Falcandus writes at the moment and on the spot, with the 
feelings of a patriot, and the prophetic eye of a statesman. “ (lonstanza, 
the 'daughter of Sicily, nursed from her cradle in the pleasures and plenty, 
and educated in the arts and manners of this fortunate isle, departed long 
since to enrich the barbarians with our treasures, and now returns with her 
savage allies to contaminate the beauties of her venerable parent. Already 
I behold the swarms of angry barbarians ; our opulent cities, the places 
flourishing in a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated by slaughter, 
consumed by rapine, and polluted by intemperance and lust. I see the mas- 
sacre or captivity of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins and matrons. In 
this extremity (he interrogates a friend) how must the Sicilians act? By 
the unanimous election of a king of valour and experience, Sicily and Cala- 
bria might yet be preserved ; for in the levity of the Apulians, ever eager 
for new revolutions, I can repose neither confidence nor hope. Should 
Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, the numerous youth, and the naval strength 
of Messina, might guard the passage against a foreign invader. If the 
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savage Germans coalesce with the [lirales of hlessina ; if they destroy with 
fire the fruitful region, so often wasted by the fires of Mount jaStna, what 
I’csource will be left for the interior parts of the island, these noble cities 
which should never 1 e violated by the liostile footsteps of a barbarian? 

“Catena has again been overwhelmed by an earthquake; the ancient 
virtue of Syracuse expires in poverty and solitude; but Palermo is still 
crowned vutli a diadem, and her triple walls enclose the active multitudes of 
Christians and Saracens. If tlie two nations, under one king, can unite for 
their common safety, they may rush on the barbarians with invincible aims. 
But if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, should now retire 
and rebel, if tliej’ should occupy the castles of the mountains and sea 

Christians, exposed to a double attack, and placed 
3 liammer and the anvil, must resign themselves 
to liopeless and inevitable servitude.” We must 
not forget, that a priest here prefers his country 
to his religion; and that the Moslems, whose 
alliance he seeks, were still numerous and power- 
ful in the state of Sicily .»» 

The hopes or at least the wishes of Falcandus 
were at first gratified by the free and unanimous 
election of Tancred, the grandson of the first 
king, whose birth was illegitimate, but whose civil 
and military virtues shone unthout a blemish. 
During four years, the term of his life and reign, 
he stood in arms on the farthest verge of the 
Apulian frontier, against the powers of Germany; 
and the restitution of a royal captive, of Con- 
stanza lierself, without injury or ransom, may 
appear to surpass the most liberal measure of 
policy or reason. After his decease, the kingdom 
of his uddow and infant son fell without a strug- 
gle; and Henry pursued his victorious march 
from Capua to Palermo. The political balance 
of Italy was destroyed by his success ; and if the 
pope and the free cities liad consulted their ob- 
vious and real interest, they "would have combined 
the powders of earth and heaven to prevent the 

A NtiRMAN WAURioii «>F THE dangcrous imion of the German Empire with 
Twelfth Century the kingdom 01 Sicity. 

But the subtle policj^ for which the Vatican 
has so often been praised or arraigned, was on this occasion blind and inac- 
tive ; and if it were true that Celestine III had kicked away the Imperial 
crown from the head of the prostrate Heniy, such an act of impotent pride 
could serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke an enemy. The Geno- 
ese, who enjoyed a beneficial trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the 
promise of his boundless gratitude and speedy depaxture ; their fleet com- 
manded the Straits of Messina, and opened the harbour of Palermo ; and 
the first act of his government was to abolish the privileges, and to seize the 
property, of these imprudent allies. The last hope of Falcandus was defeated 
by the discord of the Christians and Mohammedans ; they fought in the 
capital ; several thousands of the latter "were slain ; but their surviving 
brethren fortified the mountains, and disturbed above thirty years the peace 
of the island. 
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By the policy of Frederick II, sixty thousand Saracens were transplanted 
to Nocera in Apulia. In their wars against the Roman church, the emperor 
and his son Manfred were strengthened and disgraced by the service of the 
enemies of Christ; and this national colony maintained their religion and 
manners in the heart of Italy, till they were extirpated at the end of the 
thirteenth centmy by the zeal and revenge of the house of Anjou. 

All the calamities which the prophetic orator had deplored, were surpassed 
by the cruelty and avarice of the- German conqueror. He violated the royal 
sepulchres, and explored the secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and 
the whole kingdom; the pearls and jewels, however precious, might be 
easily removed ; but one hundred and sixty horses were laden with the 
gold and silver of Sicily. The young king, his mother and sisters, and the 
nobles of both sexes, were separately confined in the fortresses of the Alps ; 
and on the slightest rumour of rebellion the captives were deprived of life, 
of their eyes, or of the hope of posterity. Constanza herself was touched 
with sympathy for the miseries of her country ; and the heiress of the Nor- 
man line might struggle to check her despotic husband, and to save the 
patrimony of her new-born son, of an emperor so famous in the next age 
under the name of Frederick II* 

Ten years after this revolution, the French monarchs annexed to their 
crown the duchy of Normandy; the sceptre of her ancient dukes had been 
transmitted, by a granddaughter of William the Conqueror, to the house of 
Plantagenet ; and the adventurous Normans, who had raised so many 
trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, and the East, 
were lost either in victory or servitude, among the vanquished nations.^ 

In Sicily the circumstances of the conquest led the Norman settlers to 
remain far more distinct from the older races of the land than they did in 
England, and in the end not to lose themselves in those older races of the 
land but in the settlers of other races who accompanied them and followed 
them. So far as there ever was a Sicilian nation at all it might be said to 
be called into being by the emperor-king Frederick II. In his day a Latin 
element finally triumphed ; but it was not a Norman French-speaking ele- 
ment of any kind. The speech of the Lombai’ds at last got the better of the 
Greek, Arabic, and French ; how far its ascendency can have been built on 
any survival of an earlier Latin speech which had lived alongside of Greek 
and Arabic, this is not the place to inquire. 


NORMAN INFLUENCE 

^ Of all the points to be insisted on, that which it is most necessaiy to bear 
m mind is the Norman power of adaptation to circumstances, the gift which 
in the end destroyed the race as a separate race. English history is utterly 
misconceived if it^ is thought that an acknowledged distinction between 
Normans and English went on, perhaps into the fourteenth century, perhaps 
mto the seventeenth. Long before the earlier of those dates the Norman in 
England had done his work; he had unwittingly done much to preserve and 
str^gthen the national life of a really kindred people, and, that work done, 
he had lost himself in the greater mass of that kindred people. In Sicily his 
work, far more brilliant, far more beneficent at the time, could not be so 
lasting. The Norman princes made Sicily a kingdom ; they ruled it for a 
than any other kingdom was ruled ; but they could not make 
it a Norman kingdom, nor could they themselves become national Sicilian 
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kings. The kingdom that they founded has now vanished from among the 
kingdoms of the earth, because it was only a kingdom and not a nation. In 
every other way the Norman has vpished from Sicily as though he had 
never been. His very works of building are hardly witnesses to his presence, 
because, without external evidence, we should never have taken them to be 
his. In Sicily, in short, he gave a few generations of unusual peace and 
prosperity to several nations living side by side, and then he, so to speak, 
went his way from a land in which he had a work to do, but in which he 
never was really at home. In England he made himself, though by rougher 
means, more truly at home among unacknowledged kinsmen, ^hen in out- 
ward show he seemed to work the unmaking of a nation, he was in truth 
giving no small help towards its second makiug.c 





CHAPTER IV 

THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The of Hciirj' VI was followed b}* a general war tlirongliout tbe 
empire, which gave fresh aclivitj* to the passions of the Italian nobles, and 
grwilcr ammositj' to the opposing parties. The two factions in Germans* 
had simultaneously raised to the empire the two ehiefs of the houses of 
Giiclf and Ghibcllinc. Philip I, duke of Swabia, and brother of Henr\* VI, 
had been named king of the Romans by the Ghibcllincs; and Otto IV, son 
of Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, by the Gnelfs. Their con- 
test was ])rolonged to the 22nd of Jiiiic, 1208, w*licn Philip was assassinated 
by a private enemy. The Germans, wearied w’ith eleven 3 *ears of civil war, 
.igrecd to unite under the sceptre of his rival, Otto IV, whom they crowned 
anew. The following year he passed into Ital 3 ', to receive from the pope 
the golden crown of the empire. 

But thou"h Otto was the legitimate heir of the Guclfs of Bavaria, so 
long chiefs of the opposition to the imperial prerogatives, 3 'ct now wearing 
himself the crown, he w.ts desirous of possessing it with these disputed 
rights ; CVC 13 - one was denied him. and all his actions controlled by the poiie. 
J here w^s soon a declared enmity between the emperor and the pontiff 
who, rather than consent to any agreement, or to abate 0113 * of his preten- 
sions. raised .n^inst the Guclf emperor the heir of the Ghibelline house, the 
3 oung I'rederiek II, gnindson of hrederick I. hardly eighteen years of age. 
and till then n'igniiig iimler the pope’s tutelage over the Two .Sicilies only. 
1‘rederiek, excited and seconded by the pope, boldly passed through Loiii- 
bard\* in 1212. and arrived at Aachen, where the Gcnnaii Ghihcllines awaite»l. 
and eniwmed him king of the Homans and Germans. Otto IV in the nifaii- 
lime returned to German}*, and was acknowledged by Saxon}*. 

65 
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The civil war, carried on between the two chiefs of the empire, lasted till 
the 19th of May, 1218, when Otto died, without any attempt by either party 
to despoil his rival of his hereditary possessions. It was this civil war that 
caused the names of Guelf and Ghibelline to be exclusively substituted for 
those of party of the church and party of the empire. In fact, each noble 
family, and each city, seemed to consult only their hereditary affection, and 
not their political principles, in ranging themselves under either standard. 
,The GueHs placed themselves in opposition to the pope, to repel his Ghibel- 
line candidate ; and Milan, Piacenza, and Brescia braved even excommunica- 
tion to resist him; while, on the contrary the Ghibellines of Pavia, Cremona, 
and of the marches armed themselves with zeal against an emperor of the 
Guelf blood. 

During this period, while the minority of Frederick II left so much time 
to the cities of Italy to consolidate their independence, and to form real 
republics, the person most influential and most prominent in history was the 
pope. Innocent III, who reigned from 1197 to 1216. He caused his power 
to be felt in the remotest parts of Christendom, but he suffered to be consti- 
tuted at Borne, under his own eye, a republic, the liberty of which he 
respected, and over which he assumed no authority. The thirteen districts 
of Rome each named annually four representatives or caporimi; their meet* 
ing formed the senate of the republic, who, with the concurrence of the people, 
exercised the sovereignty, with the exception of the judicial power. This 
power belonged as in other republics to a foreign military chief, chosen for 
one year, and assisted by civil judges, dependent on him, but bearing the 
name of senator, instead of podesta. We have still extant the form of oath 
taken by the first of these senators, named in 1207. By it he engages to 
guarantee security and liberty to the pope as well as to his brothers the 
cardinals, but promises no submission to him for himself. 

In the beginning of the pontificate of Innocent III, two German generals, 
to wlioin Henry VI had given the titles of dnke of Spoleto and marq^uis 
of Ancona, held in dependence and subjection the provinces nearest Home. 
Innocent, to revive the spirit of liberi^^ sent tliither two legates; and by 
their interference, the cities of these provinces, built for the most part in the 
mountains, and without any means or becoming either wealthy or populous, 
threw off the German yoke, and made alliance with those cities which &om 
ae preceding period had entered into the league of Lombai'dy; thus two 
Guelf leagues were formed, under the protection of the pope ; one in the 
marches, comprehending the cities of Ancona, Fermo, Osimo, Camerino, Fano, 
r Pesaro; the other in the duchy, comprehending those 

of Spoleto, ^icti, Assisi, Foligno, Nocera, Perugia, Agobbio, Todi, and uitta di 
Oastello. These leagues, however, in accustoming the cities of these two 
provinces to regard the pope as their protector, led them afterwards to submit 
without resistance to the sovereignty of the church. 

Other legates had been about the same time sent into Tuscany by the 
pope ; they convoked^ at St. Ginasio, a borough situated at the foot of the 
mountain of San Miniato, the diet of the towns of that country. These pro- 
vincial diets were in the habit of assembling frequently, and had till then 
b^n presided over by an officer belonging to the emperor, in memory of 
whom the castle in which he resided is still called San Miniato al Tedesco. 
These diets settled the differences which arose between cities, and had 
succeeded in saving Tuscany from the civil wars between the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. Pisa, which had been loaded with favours by the sovereigns of 
the house of Hohenstaufen, and which had obtained from them the dominion 
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of sixty-four castles or fortified towns on the shores of Tuscany, and over the 
isles of Corsica, Elba, Capraia, and Pianosa, proclaimed its determination of 
remaining faithful to the Ghibelline party, and its consuls withdrew from 
the diet convoked at St. Ginasio ; but those of the cities of Florence, of Siena, 
of Arezzo, of Pistoia, and of Lucca accepted the protection of the pope, 
offered by his two legates, and promised to coalesce in defence of their com- 
mon liberty. * 



Florence 


FACTIONS IN FLORENCE 

We have already seen that the spirit of political as well as religious party 
began to rise as early as 1177, and excepting some short intervals of uneasy 
repose, remained in a state of violence until 1182. From this epoch there are 
no accounts of actual war within the eity of Florence until 1215 ; but nearly 
five years of hard fighting between two great faetions of undiminished force 
was unlikely to be followed by a dead calm except from exhaustion ; or by 
any oblivion of injury in an age and eountry where revenge was a duty, not 
a crime. 

The great power and independence of the newly created podesta, together 
with external hostilities, probably assisted in maintaining peace in a city that 
prided itself on being founded under the protection and ascendant of Mars, 
and therefore doomed by fate to everlasting troubles. Hence Roccuzzo de’ 
Mozzi is made by Dante to say: 

“ lo fill della cilia, che nel Batista 

Cangib Hprimo Padrone, onde eiper questo 
Sempre con V arte sxia lafara tristaP 

Disputes which had so long occupied the attention of Italy were not 
without participation in Florence, where the quarrels of ehurch and empire 
did not fail to create two adverse opinions, hut as yet confined to words ; the 
prevailing politics, being Guelfic and papal, Avhile the opposition led by Uberti 
was entirely imperial, were accidental circumstances ; but combined with and 
as it were grafted on local politics, drew a distinct line between contending 
faetions and boded mischief. 

In the year 1215, according to an ancient manuscript published from the 
Buondelmonti library, Messer Mazzingo Tegrini de’ Mazzinghi invited many 
Florentines of high rank to dine at his villa near Campi about six miles from the 
capital ; while at table the family jester snatched a trencher of meat from 
Messer Uberto degli Infangati who, nettled at this impertinence, expressed his 
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displeasure in terms so offensive that Messer Oddo^ Arriglii de’ Fifanti as 
sharply and unceremoniously rebuked liim ; upon this Uberto gave him the 
lie and Oddo in return dashed a trencher of meat in his face. 

Everything Avas immediately in confusion ; weapons were soon out, and 
while the guests started up in disorder young Buondelmonte de’ Buondel- 
monti, the friend and companion of Uberto, severely wounded Oddo Arriglii. 

Tlie party then separated and Oddo called a meeting of his friends to 
consider the offence: amongst them were the counts Gangalandi, the 
Uberti. Amidei, and Laraberti, who unanimously decided that the quarrel 
should be quietly settled by a marriage between Buondelmonte and Oddo’s 
niece, the daughter of Messer Lambertuccio di Capo di Ponte, of the Amidei 
family. This proposition appears to have been unhesitatingly accepted by 
the offender's family as a day was immediately nominated for the ceremony 
of plighting his troth to the destined bride. 

During the interim Madonna Aldruda or Gualdrada, ivife of Forese de’ 
Donati, sent privately for young Buondelmonte and thus addressed him: 
" Unworthy knight ! What ! Hast thou accepted a wife through fear of 
the Fifanti and C^berti ? Leave her that thou hast taken, choose this damsel 
in her place, and be henceforth a brjive and honoured gentleman.” In so 
saying she threw oiien the chamber door and exposed her daughter to his 
view; the unexpected apparition of so much beauty, as it wore soliciting 
his love, had its usual consequence; Buondelmonte’s better reason was over- 
come, 3'^et he had resolution to answer, “Alas ! it is now too late!” “Ho,” 
replied Aldruda ; “ thou canst even j'et have her ; dare but to take the step 
and let the consequences rest on m3' head.” “I do dare,” returned the 
fascinated youth, and stepping forward again plighted a faith no longer liis 
to give. 

Early on the 10 th of Februar3% the very da3’ appointed for his original 
nuptials, Buondelmonte passed b3* the Porta Santa Maria amidst all the kins- 
folk of his first betrothed, who had assembled near the dwellings of the 
Amidei to assist at the expected marriage, 3*et not ndthout certain misgiv- 
ings of his faithlessness. With a haughty demeanour he rode forward through 
them all, bearing the marriage ring to the lad3'' of his choice and leaving her 
of the Amidei with the shame of an aggravated insult by choosing the same 
moment for a violation of one contract and the consummation of a second ; 
for in those da3's, and for centuries after, the old Homan custom of present- 
ing a ring long before the marriage cercmon3' took place was stai in use. 

Such insults were then impatiently borne ; Oddo Arriglii assembled his kin- 
dred in the no longer existing church of Santa Maria sopra Porta to settle 
the mode of resenting this affront, and the moody aspect of each individual 
marked the character of the meeting and all the vindictive feeling of an 
injured family ; there were, however, some of a more temperate spirit that 
suggested personal chastisement or at most the gasliing of Buondelmonte’s 
face as the most reasonable and effectual retribution. The assembly paused, 
but Mc^ca de Lambert i starting suddonl3’’ forward exclaimed, “Beat or 
wound him as 3*0 list, but first prepare your own graves, for wounds bring 
equal consequences with death.' “No. Mete him out his deserts and let 
him pay the penalty; but no delay. Up and be doing.” 

This turned the seale and^ Buondelmonte was doomed, but according to 
the manners of that age, not in the field, which would have been hazardous, 
but b3’' the sure though inglorious means of noonda3'' murder ; wherefore, at 
Me very place where the insult was offered, beneath the battlements ‘of the 
Amidei, na3’’ under the casement of the deserted maiden, and in way to a 
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happy expecting bride, vengeance was prepared by these fierce barons for the 

p6rjiii*Gr* 

On Easter mornings 1215, the murderers concealed themselves within the 
courts and towers of the Amidei, which the young and heedless bridegroom 
was sure to pass, and he was soon after seen at a distance carelessly fidZ 
alone across the Ponte Vecchio on a milk-white palfrey, attired in a vest 
of fine wooUen cloth a white mantle thrown across his shoulders and^he 
wedding garland on lus head. The bridge was passed in thoughtless gaiety 
but scarcely had he reached the time-worn image of the Roman Mars tlm 
last relic of heathen worship then extant, when the maceTschiatto derfi 

Srof Sin S the ground, and at the base of this grim idol the dag- 
pis of Oddo and his furious kinsmen finished the savage deed • thev met 
- him gay and adorned for the altar, and left him with theVidal wrS s^l 
angling from his brow a bloody and ill-omened sacrifice. The tidinffs of 
IS murder spread rapidly, and disordered the whole community of Flor- 
ence; the people became more and more excited, because both law and 

Kn nesting in the 

lap of his affianced bnde, the young and beautiful Donati, who hung like a 

Idy ovei the pallid features of her husband; and thus united were thev 
borne through the streets of Florence. It was the gloomy SwnSg of I 

bloody moment was unchained the demon of 
Florentine discord; the name of Guelf and Ghibelline were then for the first 
tune assumed by noble and commoner as the cry of faction ; and Ions after 
the^original cause of enmity had ceased, they continued to steep all Italy in 

It has been shown that there were already two parties existine- in the 
commonwealth; but it was not until after this outrage that the whfle com- 

SoJtf' wh?f appeUations, one part siding with the Buon- 

Sch- -ff and adherents of the 

of X othm- with the Uberti, leaders of the Ghibellines and partisans 

thiSv S"®' powerful families mentioned by Malespini, 

the nni Buondelmonti banner and thirty-three fought under 

in fW u of distinction took paS 

chief? mnX'V through quarrels with their 

chiefs , many of the Buondelmonti who before Avere Ghibellines now became 

Ste ““ and the 

Nevertheless an attempt at reconciliation was made in 1239, by marrying 
Neri pccolino degli Uberti to the daughter of Rinieri Zingani de’ Buondel? 

tie tInS ^wisdom, beauty, and talents. Trusting to 
de’ E??! 1 friends repaired Avith confidence to visit Bertlldi 

Wk S, f treacherously attacked and beaten 

renewed the war Avith greater violence and 
beenmi f? relatives, declaring that he disdained to 

n?w propagator of a traitorous brood from a deceitful stock. The 
rMnnXX then compelled by her father to marry Count Panno- 

miooir, ^®'^^?o®^^o^ohi, on whose mercy she threAV herself, imploring per- 

^ Convent; for though abandoned by her husband she 
SSriv she was still his Avife and therefore never could belong to • 

shp immorV ®^’ ^ptrtcs "were respected, her prayer generously granted, and 

she immediately took the veil in the convent of Montecelli. 
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Immediately after Buondelmonte’s death a low and angry^ murmur rolled 
sullenly through the whole Florentine population, and instinctive prepara- 
tions were everywhere in progress for some dimly apprehended danger; as 
yet all was calm, but dark clouds were gathering around and the echo of dis- 
tant thunder marked the coming storm. Each house was amed and fortified, 
towers were again mounted with warlike engines, serragli (barricades) were 
erected, the shops all closed, the people in painful doubt, and ancient citizens 
who remembered the troubles of other times looked on and trembled. Nor 
was their apprehension vain; the curse of heaven seemed to rest on this 
devoted city, and Avith but little cessation during three and thirty years did 
Florence reek with the blood of her children, c 

The death of Innocent III [1216] and, two years afterwards, of Otto IV 
broke the unnatural alliance between a pope and the heir of a Ghibelline fam- 
ily. The Milanese, excommunicated by Innocent for having fought against 
Frederick II, did not the less persist in making war on his partisans ; well 
convinced that the new pope, Honorius III, would soon thank them for it. 
They refused Frederick the iron crown of Lombardy, preserved at Monza, 
and contracted an alliance with the count Thomas of Savoy, and with the 
cities of Crema, Piacenza, Lodi, Vercelli, Novara, Tortona, Como, and Ales- 
sandria, to drive the Ghibellines from Lombardy. The Ghibellines defeated 
them on the 6th of June, 1218, in a great battle fought against the militias 
of Cremona, Parma, Reggio, and Modena, before Ghibello. This reverse of 
fortune calmed for some time their military ardour. The citizens of every 
town accused the nobles of having led them into war from family enmities and 
interests foreign to the city ; at Milan, Piacenza, Cremona, and Modena, 
there were battles between the nobles and the people. Laws were proposed 
to divide the public magistracy in due proportions between them ; finally 
the Milanese, in the year 1221, expelled all the nobles from their city. 


FREDERICK II CROWNED EMPEROR 

The young Frederick re-entered Italy ; and, after some differences with 
Honorius III, received from him, on the 22nd of November, 1220, the crown 
of the empire. He afterw'ards occupied himself in establishing order in his 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, where, during his minority, the popes had 
encouraged a universal insubordination. Born in the march of Ancona, 
at Jesi, in December, 1191, he was Italian as well by language as by affection 
and character. The Italian language, spoken at his court, first rose above 
the patois in common use throughout Italy, regarded only as a corruption of 
Latin ; he expressed himself with elegance in this language, which, from his 
time, was designated by the name of lingua coriAgiana; he encouraged the first 
poets, who employed it at his court, and he himself made verses ; he loved 
literature and encouraged learning ; he founded schools and universities ; he 
promoted distinguished men ; he spoke, with equal facility, Latin,.Italian, Ger- 
man, French, Greek, and Arabic ; he had the intellectual suppleness and 
finesse peculiar to the men of the south, the art of pleasing, a taste for 
philosophy, and great independence of opinion, with a leaning to infidelity ; 
hence he is accused of having written a book against the three revelations of 
Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, entitled De Tribus Inwostorihus, which 
no one has ever seen, and which perhaps never existed. His want of faith 
in the sacred character of the Roman church, and the sanctity of popes, is 
less doubtful ; he was suspicious of them, and he employed all his address 
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to defend himself against their enterprises. • Honorius III, desirous of 
engaging him to recover the Holy Land from the Saracens, made him, in 
1225, marry Yolande de Lusignan, heiress of the Idngdom of Jerusalem ; 
after which, Honorius and his successor Gregory IX pressed him to pass into 
Palestine. A malady stopped him, in 1227, just as he was about to depart ; 
the pope, to punish him for this delay, excommunicated him. He still 
pursued him with his anathema when he went to the Holy Land the year 
following, and haughtily testified his indignation, because Frederick, in the 
year 1229, recovered Jerusalem from the hands of the sultan by treaty, 
rather than exterminate the infidels with the sword. 


BENEWAL OP THE LOMBAKD LEAGUE 

Meanwhile the Guelf party again raised their standard in Lombardy i 
the republics of Milan, Bologna, Piacenza, Verona, Brescia, Faenza, Mantua, 
Vercelli, Lodi, Bergamo, Turin, Alexandria, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso 
assembled their consuls in council at San Zenone in the Mantuan territory, on 
the 2nd of March, 1226. They renewed the ancient league of Lombardy for 
twenty-five years ; and engaged to defend in concert, their own liberty and 
the independence of the court of Rome. Three years afterwards, they sent 
succour to Gregory IX, when he was attacked by Frederick II on his return 
from the Holy Land ; and the}'- were included in the treaty of peace between 
the pope and the emperor in 1230. 

The pope, however, though defended by the arms of the Lombards, made 
them pay dearly for the favour which he showed in naming them to the 
.emperor as his allies. He consented to protect their civil liberty only so far 
as they sacrificed to him their liberty of conscience. The same spirit of 
reformation which animated the Albigenses had spread throughout Europe ; 
many Christians, disgusted Avith the corruption and vices of the clergy, or 
Avhose minds revolted against the violence on their reason exercised by the 
church, devoted themselves to a contemplative life, renounced all ambition 
and the pleasures of the world, and sought a new road to salvation in the 
alliance of faith Avith reason. They called themselves cathari, or the purified ; 
paterini, or the resigned. The free towns had, till then, refused permission 
to the tribunals of the Inquisition, instituted by Innocent III, to proceed 
against them within their walls ; but Gregory IX declared the impossibility 
of acknoAvledging as allies of the holy see republicans so indulgent to the 
enemies of the faith ; at the same time, he sent among them the most eloquent 
of the Dominicans, to rouse their fanaticism. Leo da Perego, Avhom he after- 
wards made archbishop of Milan, had an only too fatal success in that citj'^, 
Avhere he caused a great number of paterini to be burned. St. Peter Martyr, 
and the monk Roland of Cremona, obtained an equal triumph in the other 
cities of Lombardy. ^ 

The monk John of Vicenza had the cities of the march assigned to him 
as a proAunce, where the heretics Avere in still greater numbers than in Lom- 
bardy, and included in their ranks some of the most powerful nobles in the 
country ; among others, Ezzelino II, of Romano. The monk John announced 
himself the minister of peace, not of persecution. After having preached 
successively in every toAvn, he assembled, on the plain of Paquara, the 28th 
of August, 1233, almost the Avhole population of the towns of the march ; he 
exhorted them to peace in a manner so irresistible, that the greatest enemies, 
setting aside their animosities, pardoned and embraced each other ; and all. 
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with tears of joy, celebrated the warm charity of this man of God. This 
man of God, however, celebrated the festival of this reconciliation by judging 
and condemning to the flames sixty cathari in the single town of Verona, 
whose sufferings he witnessed in the public square ; and afterwards obtained 
full power from the towns of Vicenza and Padua to act there in the like 
manner. 

FREDERICK II Aisro THE LOJIBAIID LEAGUE 

It was only a short period after the Peace of Paquara that Frederick II, 
believing he had sufficiently re-established his power in southern Italy, 
began to turn his attention towards Lombardy ; he had no intention of dis- 
puting the rights guaranteed by his grandfather at the Peace of Constance ; 
but it was his will that the cities should remain, what they ought to be by 
the treaty, members of the empire, and not enemies of the emperor. He 

had raised an army, over which he feared 
neither the influence of the monks nor the 
pope. He had transported from the moun- 
tains of Sicily, into the city of Luceria, in 
the capitanate, and into that of Nocera, 
in the principato, two strong colonies of 
Saracens, which could supply him with thirty 
thousand Mussulman soldiers, strangers, by 
their language and religion, to all the in- 
trigues of the court of Rome. There was 
in the Veronese march a man endowed with 
great military talents, ambitious, intrepid, 
and entirely devoted to the emperor — Ezze- 
lino HI, of Romano, already powerful by the 
great fiefs he held in the mountains, and 
the number of his soldiers, whom Frederick 
made still more so, by placing him at the 
head of the Ghibelline party in all the cities. 
Ezzelino, born on the 4th of April, 1194, 
was precisely of the same age as the emperor. 
The pope had summoned him to arrest his 
father, and deliver him to the tribunal of the 
Inquisition as a paterino; but though Ezze- 
lino Imew neither virtue, pity, nor remorse, 
he was not sufficiently depraved for such a 
crime. 

As Frederick was on the point of attack- 
ing the GueUs of Lombardy on the south 
with the Saracens, while Ezzelino advanced 
A THffiTEBNTH^^uT KsiGHT w on tho esst, lie learned that his son Henry, 
^ whom he had in the year 1220 crowned king 

of Germany, in spite of his extreme youth, seduced by the Guelfs and the 
agents of the pope, had revolted against him. The Milanese, in 1234, sent 
deputies to offer him the iron crown, which they had reused to his father. 
The latter hastened into Germany, and ordered liis son to meet him at Worms, 
where he threw himself at the feet of Ins father, and entreated forgiveness. 
Frederick deprived him of the crown, and sent him to Apulia, where he died 
a few years afterwards. The emperor was obliged to employ two years in 
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restoring order in Germany ; he after that returned into Italy by the valley 
of Trento, and arrived, on the 16th of August, 1236, at Verona with three 
thousand German cavalry. A senate of eighty members, nobles and Ghib- 
eUines, then governed that republic ; Frederick, by his address in managing 
men, engaged them to name Ezzelino captain of the people ; this committed 
to him at the same time the command of the militia and the judicial power; 
and, in the state of excitement in which parties were much more occupied 
with the triumph of their faction than with the security of their liberty, 
gave him almost sovereign power. Frederick, obliged to return to Germany, 
left under the command of Ezzelino a body of German soldiers, and another 
of Saracens, with which this able captain made himself, the same year, mas- 
ter of Vicenza, which he barbarously pillaged, and the following year of 
Padua. This last was the most powerful city of the province, that in which 
the form of government was the most democratic, and in which the Guelfs 
had always exercised the most influence. Ezzelino judged it necessary 
to secure obedience by taking hostages from the richest and most powerful 
families ; he employed his spies to discover the malcontents, whom he pun- 
ished with torture, and redoubled his cruelty in proportion to the hatred 
which he excited. 


THE BATTLE OE COKTENUOVA 

■ The same year, 1237, Frederick approached Mantua, and thus giving 
courage to the Ghibelline party, made them triumph over the Guelfs, who 
had, tiU then, the ascendant in that city; he was joined there by ten thou- 
sand Saracens, whom he summoned from Apulia, and afterwards advanced 
into the Cremonese territory to attack the confederate army of the Guelfs, 
commanded by the consuls of Milan, who knew no other art of war but the 
bravery evinced in battle. Frederick was a more able captain ; by ma- 
noeuvring between Brescia and Cremona, he drew the Milanese beyond the 
Ogiio, and finally succeeded, as they believed the campaign finished, in plac- 
ing himself between them and their country at Cortenuova near Crema. 
The Guelfs, although thus cut off from retreat, boldly accepted battle on the 
27th of November, 1237, and long disputed the victory. Their defeat was 
only the more bloody; it cost them ten thousand men killed or taken 
■prisoners, with the loss of the carroccio. The fugitives followed during the 
night the course of the Ogiio to enter the Bergamasque Mountains ; they 
would all, however, have fallen into the hands of the Ghibellines, if Pagan 
della Torre, the lord of Valsassina, and a Guelf noble, had not hastened 
to their assistance, opened the defiles covered by his fortresses, and brought 
them thus safely to Milan. The citizens of this town never forgot so 
important a service ; and they contracted with the house of della Torre an 
alliance which subsequently proved dangerous to their freedom. 

The defeat of the Guelfs at Cortenuova alarmed the towns of Lombardy, 
the greater number of which detached themselves from Milan. Frederick, 
entering Piedmont the following year, gave preponderance to the Ghibelline 
party in the cities of Turin, Asti, Novara, Alexandria, and several others. 
The constitution was not changed when the power in council passed from 
one party to another; but the emperor generally reckoned his partisans 
among the nobility, while the people were devoted to the church ; accord- 
liiglyi the triumph of the aristocracy generally accompanied that of the 
Ghibelline party. Four cities only, Milan, Brescia, Piacenza, and Bologna, 
remained at the end of the year opposed to the imperial power. Frederick 
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began bis attack on them by laying siege to Brescia; but the Brescians 
dared to face the storm ; they supported, during sixty-eight days, the re- 
peated attacks of the emperor, rendered all his efforts fruitless, and forced 
him at last to raise the siege with an army weakened and discouraged. 


POPE AGAINST EMPEROR 

In the meantime, Gregory IX redoubled his efforts to save the Guelf party 
from ruin. He saw, with alarm, an emperor, master of the Two Sicilies and 
of Germany, on the point of vanquisliing all resistance in upper Italy. He 
anticipated that this monarch, whose Mussulman soldiers were constantly 
passing through the states of Rome, would escape the influence of the church, 
and soon evince no respect whatever for a religion which he was accused of 
not believing. Gregory had recourse to the two maritime republics 
of Venice and Genoa, which, in general occupied with their conquests and 
commerce in the East, seldom took any part in the politics of Italy. He 
represented to them that they would be soon deprived of the freedom of the 
seas, if they did not make some effort to save the champions of liberty and 
of the church in Lombardy. He at length obtained their agreement to con- 
tract an alliance with the four only surviving cities of the league of Lom- 
bardy ; and finally, towards the beginning of the year 1239, he fulminated 
another sentence of excommunication against Frederick. This had a greater 
effect than Gregory ventured to hope. A considerable number of nobles of 
Guelf origin, seduced by court favours, had been won over to the imperial 
party. They perceived that, after the anathema of the pope, the emperor dis- 
trusted them. The marquis d’Este and the count di San Bonifazio were 
even warned that their heads were in danger, and they made their escape 
from the imperial camp ; all the other Guelf nobles followed their example, 
and the Guelf cities gained captains habituated to arms and familiarised with 
higher ideas of politics. 

Gregory began to think he should give still greater weight to the anathe- 
mas which he launched against the emperor if they were sanctioned by a 
council. In the year 1241 he convoked at Rome all the prelates of Christen- 
dom. Frederick, who had been established at Fisa since the autumn of 
the year 1239, exerted himself to prevent the meeting of a council wliich he 
dreaded. ^ While the two other maritime republics had declared for the 
Guelfs, Pisa was entirely of the GhibeUine party. The people were enthusi- 
astically attached to the emperor ; and among the nobles, a few only, pro- 
prietors of fiefs in Sardinia, headed by the Visconti of Gallura, had forsaken 
him for the Guelfs. The Pisans, further excited by their jealousy of the 
Genoese, promised Frederick tliat they would brave for him all the thunders 
of the church, and assured him they knew well how to hinder the meeting of 
the council. A considerable number of B’rench prelates had embarked at Nice 
for Ostia, on board Genoese galleys. Ugolino Buzzacherino de Sismondi, 
admiral of the Pisans, lay in wait with a powerful fleet before Meloria, 
attacked them on the 3rd of May, 1241, sunk three vessels, took nineteen, and 
made prisoners all the French prelates who were to join the council at Fisa. 
The republic loaded them with chains, but they were chains made of silver, 
and imprisoned them in the chapter house of the cathedral. Gregory, 
alarmed at this reverse of fortune, survived only a few months ; he died the 
21st of August, 1241 ; and the college of cardinals, reduced to a very small 
number, passed nearly two years before they could agree on a new choice. 
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At last, on the 24th of June, 1243, Senibaldi de’ Fieschi, of Genoa, who took 
the name of Innocent IV, was elected to the chair of St. Peter. His family 
powerful in Genoa and in the Ligurian Mountains, was also allied to many 
noble families, who possessed castles on the northern side of the Apennines • 
and this position gave him great influence in the neighbouring cities of Pla- 
centia, Parma, Reggio, and Modena. The elevation of a Fieschi to the 
pontificate gave courage to the Guelf party in all these cities. 

Frederick had reco urse in vain to the new pope to be reconciled to the 
church ; Innocent IV was determined to see in him only an enemy of 
rehgion and of the pontifical power, and a chief of barbarians, who in turns 
summoned his Germans and his Saracens to tyrannise over Italy. He drew 
cRser his alliance with the cities of the league of Lombardy, and promised 
them to cause the emperor to be condemned and deposed by an ecumenical 
council, as his predecessor would have done ; but instead of convoking the 
council in Italy, he fixed for that purpose on the city of Limns, one-half of 
which belonged to the empire and the other to the kingdom of France. He 
determined on placing himself with the prelates whom he had summoned 
under the protection of St. Louis, who then reigned in France. He went 
from Rome to Genoa by sea, escaping the Pisan fleet which watched to inter- 
TOpt his passage ; he excited by his exhortations the enthusiasm of the 
. j Genoa, and of the cities of Lombardy and Piedmont, which he 
visited on his passage ; and arriving at Lyons, he opened, on the 28th of 
^ne, 1245, in the convent of St. Just, the council of the universal church. 
He found the bishops of France, England, and Germany eager to adopt his 
passions ; so that he obtained from them at their third sitting, on the 17th 
of July, a sentence of condemnation against Frederick II. The council 
declared that for his crimes and iniquities God had rejected him, and would 
no longer suffer him to be either emperor or king. In consequence, the 
pope and the council released his subjects from their oath of allegiance : 
forbade them under pain of excommunication to obey him under any title 
vdiatever ; and invited the electors of the empire to proceed to the election 
of another emperor, while the pope reserved to himself the nomination of 
another king of the Two Sicilies. 

Frederick at first opposed all his strength of soul against the sentence of 
excommunica,tion pronounced by the council on him. Causing his jewels to 
be brought him, and placing the golden crown of the empire on his head, he 
declared before a numerous assembly that he would still wear it, and knew 
how to defend it ; but, notwithstanding the enthusiasm of the Ghibelline 
party, the devotion of his friends, and the progress of philosophical opinions, 
which he had himself encouraged, the man whom the church had condemned 
was in constant danger of being abandoned or betrayed. The mendicant 
monks everywhere excited conspiracies against him. They took advantage 
of^ the terrors inspired by sickness and age, to make sinners return, as they 
said, to the ways of salvation, and desired them to make amends for their 
past transgressions by delivering the church of God from its most dangerous 
enemy. Insurrections frequently broke forth in one or other of the Two 
Sicilies ; still oftener the emperor discovered amongst his courtiers plots to 
destroy him, either by the dagger or poison ; even his private secretary, his 
intimate friend, Pietro delle Vigne, whom he had raised from abject poverty, 
to whom he had entrusted his most important affairs, gave ear to the counsel 
of the monks, and promised to poison his master. 

Frederick, on his part, became suspicious and cruel ; his distrust fell on 
his most faithful friends ; and the executions which he ordered sometimes 
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preceded the proofs of guilt. He had confided Germany to his son Conrad, 
and tlie exclusive government of the Veronese marches to Ezzelino. The 
hatred wliich this ferocious man excited by his crimes fell on the emperor. 
Ezzelino imprisoned in the most loathsome dungeons those whom he con- 
sidered his enemies, and frequently put tliem to death by torture, or suffered 
tliem to perish by hunger ; he was well aware^ that the relatives of these 
victims must also be his enemies ; they were, in their turn, arrested; and 
the more he sacrificed to his barbarity, the more he was called upon to strike. 
The citizens of Milan, Mantua, Bergamo, and Brescia every day heard of 
new and horrible crimes committed by the governor of the marches ; they 
conceived the greater detestation of the Ghibelline party, and entertained 

the firmer determination to repel Frederick. 
He, on the contrary, had no thoughts of attack- 
ing them ; he established himself during the 
Council of Lyons at Turin, and thence entered 
into a negotiation with St. Louis, to obtain by 
his mediation a reconciliation with the church 
to which he made, in token of his submission, 
the offer to accompany Louis to the Holy Land. 

The revolt of Parma, on the 16th of June, 
1247, obliged Frederick to resume his arms at 
a moment when he was least disposed. The 
friends and relatives of Pope Innocent IV, the 
Guelf nobles of the houses of Corregio, Lupi, 
and Rossi, re-entering Parma, whence they had 
been exiled, triumphed over their adversaries, 
and in their turn expelled them from the cit 3 ^ 
Frederick was determined at any price to re- 
cover Parma. He sent for a numerous band 
of Saracens from Apulia, commanded by one of 
his natural sons, named Frederick, to whom 
he gave the title of king of Antioch. He 
assembled the Lombard Glubellines, under the 
command of another of his illegitimate sons, 
named Hans or Hensius, called by him king of 
Sardinia, and whom he had made imperial 
vicar in Lombardy. Ezzelino arrived, too, at 
Ids camp from the Veronese march, with the' 
militias of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, and 
the soldiers whom he had raised in his heredi- 
tary fiefs. 

On the other side, the Guelfs of Lombardy 
hastened to send succour to a city which had 
just sacrificed itself for them. The Milanese set the example ; the militias 
of Mantua, Piacenza, and Ferrara followed it; and the Guelfs, who had been 
exiled from Reggio, Modena, and other Ghibelline cities, thinkin g they 
served their country in fighting for their faction, arrived in great numbers 
to shut themselves up in Parma. Frederick was prevented from hanging 
the hostages given previous to the revolt, before the walls of the city, by the 
militia of Pavia, who declared it was with the sword of Ghibelline soldiers 
only, and not unth that of the executioner, that they would secure the throne 
of the emperor.^ The siege made little progress ; the winter had begun, but 
Frederick persisted in his attempt. He proclaimed his determination to 
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raze Parma to the ground, and to transfer those of the inhabitants who 
should he spared into Ids fortified camp, of which lie would make a new 
town, called A ittoria. This camp, which lie quitted on a hawkincr partv, 
on the Slh of Februarv. 12rl8, was in his absence surprised by a sortie of 'a 
(tuclf army from Parma, taken, and pillaged ; his soldiers were dispersed, 
and the emperor had the humiliation of being forced to raise the siege. 


Tin: GUELFB EXPELLED FROM FLOItEXCE ; THE BATTLE OF FOSSALTA 

Before this event, he had sent his son, the king of Antioch, into Tuscany 
with sixteen hundred German cavalrj*, to secure inorcncc to his parly’; 
where, since the death of Buondclmontc, the Ouclfs and Ghibellincs, alw.ays 
in opposition, had not ceased lighting. There ■was seldom an assembly, a 
festival, a public ceremony, without some offence given, either by one or 
either of the parties. Both flew to arms ; chains were thrown across the 
streets ; barncndcs were immediatcl}' formed, and in every quarter, round 
every noble family ; the more contiguous, who had tlie most frequent causes 
of quarrel, fought at the same time in ten diiferent places. Kevcrthelcss 
the_ republic wa*i supposed to lean towanls the Guclf party; and the Flor- 
entine Gliilicllines, in their relations with other people, had never sought to 
s>‘par.it** fr«*m tlieir fellow-countrymen, or to place themselves in opposition 
to their magistrates. Frederick, fearing to lose Florence, wrote to the 
I'berti, the chiefs of the Ghibcllinc faction, to assemble secretly in their 
palace .nil their party, to attack afterwards in concert and at once all the 
jiosts of the Gticlfs ; whilst his son, the king of Antioch, should present 
himself at the g.ntcs. and thus expel their adversaries from the city. This 
jilan was executed on the night of Candlemas, 1248 ; the b.nrricades of the 
Guclfs were forced in everj' quarter, bcc.nusc they defended themselves in 
small bands against the whole of the opposite part 3 *. The Gliihcllincs, 
masters of the town, ordered all the Guclfs to quit it. They afterwards 
demolished thirty-six palaces belonging to the same number of the most 
illustrious families of that (larty ; and intimidating the other cities of Tus- 
cany, they constrained them to follow their example, and declare for llie 
emperor. 

Frederick II. after the check cxiicricnccd by him at Parma, returned to 
his kingdom of Naples and Sicil}*, and left to his son Ilcnsius, wlio estab- 
lished himself at Modena, the direction of the war in Lombardy. The pope, 
however, had sent a legate, the cardinal Octa'rian degli Ub’aldini, to the 
Guelf cities, to eng.nge tliem to purauc their victory, and punish the imperial 
party for what he c.allcd their revolt against the church. The powerful 
eii\* of Bologna, already celebrated for its universitj', and superior to the 
iieighbouriiig ones by its wc.alth, its population, and the zeal which a demo- 
cratic government excites, undertook to make the Guclf party triumph 
througlumt the Cispadanc region. Bologna first attacked Romagna, and 
forced the towns of Imola, Faenza. Forli. and Cervia to expel the Ghibellincs, 
and declare for the church. The Bolognese next turned their arms against 
Modena. The Modenese cav.ilry, entering Bologna one d.ay by surprise, carried 
off from a public fountain a bucket, which henceforth was preserved in the 
tower of Modena as a glorious trojihy. The war which followed furni*.hcd 
Ta««o;ii with the subject of his mock-heroic poem, in Sccehta 'J'he 

\cngcancc of the Bolognese was, however, anything but burle-jquc; after 
fi'vcral Mo «dy battk-?. tlie twv» armies finally m’et at Foscalta on t!;f 2»Jth of 
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May, 1249. Philip Ugoni of Brescia, who was this year podesta of Bologna, 
commanded the Guelf army, in which was united a detachment from the 
militias of all the cities of the league of Lombardy. The Ghibellines weie 
led by king Hensius ; each army consisted of from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand combatants. The battle was long and bloody, but ended with the com- 
plete defeat of the Ghibelline jiarty ; ICing Hensius himself fell into the 
hands of the conquerors ; he was immediately taken to Bologna, and con- 
fined in the palace of the podesta. The senate of that city rejected all offers 
of ransom, all intercession in his favour. He was entertained in a splendid 
manner, but kept a prisoner during the rest of his life, which lasted for 
twenty-two years. 


DEATH OF FKEDBKTOK U ; THE ST7CCESSIOH 

This last check overwhelmed Frederick. He had now during thirty 
years combated the church and the Guelf party ; his bodily as well as 
mental energy was worn out in this long contest. His life was embittered 
by the treason of those whom he believed his friends, by the disasters of Id's 
partisans, and by the misfortunes which had pursued lum even in Ids own 
family. He saw his power in Italy decline ; while the crown of Germany 
was disputed with his son Conrad, by competitors favoured by the church. 
He appeared to be at length himself disturbed by the excommunications of 
the pope, and the fear of that hell with which he had been so incessantly 
menaced. He implored anew the assistance and mediation of St. Louis of 
France, who was then in the isle of Cyprus. He provided magnificently 
for the wants of the crusade army, which this king commanded ; he solicited 
leave to join it. He offered to engage never to return from the Holy Land, 
and to submit to the most humiliating expiations wldch the church could 
impose. He succeeded in inspiring St. Louis with interest and gratitude. 
Frederick, while waiting the effect of St. Louis’ good offices, seemed occu- 
pied solely in the affairs of his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, where he 
restored order, and established a prosperity not to be seen elsewhere in. 
Europe. On the IStli of December, 1250, he was seized with a dysentery, 
of wliich he died, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, at his castle of Floren* 
tyio, in the capitanate where he had fixed his residence. 

The Italian cities, which for the most part date the commencement of 
their liberty from the conflicts between the sovereigns of Italy and Ger- 
many, or the invasion of Otto the Great, in 951, had already, at the death 
of Frederick II, enjoyed for three centuries the protection and progressive 
in^rovement of their municipal constitutions. These three centuries, with 
reference to the rest of Europe, are utterly barbarous. Their history is 
everywhere obscure and imperfectly known. It records only some great 
revolution, or the victories and calamities of princes; the people are always 
left in the shade : a writer would have thought it benea^ him to occupy 
himself about the fate of plebeians ; they were not supposed to be worthy 
of history. The towns of Italy, so pro^giously superior to aU others in 
wealth, intelligence, energy, and independence, were equally regardless of 
preserving any record of past times. Some grave chroniclers preserved the 
memory of an important crisis, but in general the cities passed whole centu- 
ries without leaving any written memorial; thinking it perhaps good policy 
not to attract notice, and to envelope themselves in obscurity. They, how- 
ever, of necessity departed from this system in the last century, owing to 
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the two conflicts, in both of which they remained victorious. From 1150 
to 1183, they had fought to obtain the Peace of Constance, which they re- 
garded as their constitutional charter. From 1183 to 1250, they preserved 
the full exercise of the privileges whieh they had so gloriously acquired ; 
but wMle they continually advanced in opulence, while intelligence and the 
arts became more and more developed, they were led by two passions, 
equally honourable, to range themselves under two opposite banners. One 
party, listening only to their faith, their attachment, and their gratitude to 
a family Avhich had given them many great sovereigns, were ready to ven- 
ture their all for the cause of the Ghibellines ; the other, alarmed for the 
independence of the church, and the liberty of Italy, by the always increas- 
ing grandeur of the house of Hohenstaufen, were not less resolute in their 
endeavours to wrest from it the sceptre wliich menaced them. The cities of 
the Lombard League had reached the summit of their poAver at the period 
of this second conflict. During the interregnum which lasted from the 
death of Frederick II to the entrance into Italy of Henry VII in 1310, 
the Lombard republics, a prey to the spirit of faction, and more intent on the 
triumph of either the Guelf or Ghibelline parties, than on securing their 
OAvn constitutions, all submitted themselves to the military power of some 
nobles to Avhom they had intrusted the command of their militias, and thus 
lost all their liberty. 

On the death of Frederick II, his son, Conrad IV, king of Germany, did 
not feel himself sufficiently strong to appear in Italy, and place on his head, 
in succession, the iron crown at Monza, and the golden croAvn at Rome. He 
wished first of all to secure that of the Tavo Sicilies ; and embarked at some 
port in Istria for Naples, in a Pisan vessel, during the month of October, 
1251. The remainder of his short life Avas passed in combating and van- 
quisliing the Neapolitan Guelfs. He died suddenly at Lavello, on the 21st of 
May, 1254. His natural brother, Manfred, a young hero, hardly twenty years 
of age, succeeded by his actmty and courage in recovering the kingdom 
which Innocent IV had already invaded, Avith the intention of subduing it to 
the temporal power of the holy see. But Manfred, beloved by the Saracens 
of Luceria, Avho Avere the first to defend him, and admired by the Ghibel- 
lines of the Tavo Sicilies, was for a long time detained there by the at- 
tacks of the Guelfs, before he could in his tuiai pursue them through the 
rest of Italy. Conrad had left in Germany a son, still an infant, afterwards 
known under the name of Conradin ; he was acknowledge king of Germa^, 
under the name of Conrad V, by a small party only. T^ ekctors leit the 
empire Avithout a head ; and when they afterwards proceeded to elect one in 
the year 1257, their suffrages were divided between two princes, stongers to 
Germany, where they had never set foot ; one, an Englishman, Richard, earl 
of Cornwall ; the other a Spaniard, Alfonso X of Castile. 


THE POPE AND THE CITIES 

Innocent IV was stfll in France when he learned of the death of 
II ; herreturned thence in the beginning of the spring of 1251 ; wr 
the towns to celebrate the deliverance of the church; gave boun e P . 
sion to his joy ; and made his entry into Milan, and t^® 

Lombardy, with all the pomp of a triumph. He ^ pg 

of Italy had fought only for Mm, and that he alone woM trpated 

obeyed by them ; of this he soon made them but too senaib e. 
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the Milanese with arrogance, and threatened to excommunicate them for 
not having respected some ecclesiastical immunity. It was the moment in 
which the republic, like a warrior reposing himself after battle, began to 
feel its wounds. It had made immense sacrifices for the Guelf party; it 
had emptied the treasury, obtained patriotic gifts from every citizen who had 
anything to spare ; pledged its’ revenues, and loaded itself with debt to the 
extent of its credit. For the discharge of their debts, the citizens resigned 
themselves to the necessity of giving to their podesta, Beno de’ Gozzadini 
of Bologna, unlimited power to create new imposts, and to raise money 
under every form he found possible. The ingratitude of the pope, at a 
moment of universal suffering, deeply offended the Milanese; and the 
influence of the Ghibellines in a city where, till then, they had been treated 
as enemies, might be dated from that period. 



ClOISTRRS of SA.KTA. AlAXtl.V N0VELLA| FliORBKGB 


Innocent IV pursued his journey towards Rome ; but found the capital 
of Christendom still less disposed than the first city of Lombardy to obey 
him. The Romans in 1253 called another Bolognese noble, named Branca- 
leone^ d’Andolo, to the government of their republic ; and gave him, -with 
tliG title of SBUOrtor) almost imlimitecl Eutliority. The citizens^ continually 
alarmed by the quarrels and battles of the Roman nobles, who had converted 
tlie Colosseum, the tombs of Adrian, Augustus, and Caecilia Metella, the 
arches of triumph and other monuments of ancient Rome, into so many 
fortresses, whence issued banditti, wdiom they kept in pay, to pillage 
passengers and peaceable merchante, demanded of the government above 
all things vigour and^ severity. They forgot the guarantee due to the 
accused, in their attention to those only which were required by the public 
peace. The senator Brancaleone, at the head of the Roman militia, succes- 
sively attacked these monuments, become the retreat of robbers and assas- 
sins ; he levelled to the ground the towers which surmounted them ; he 
hanged the adventurers who defended them, with their commanders the 
nobles, at the palace windows of the latter ; and thus established by ter- 
ror security in the streets of Rome. He hardly showed more respect to 
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Innocent tjian to the Roman nobility. The pope, in order to be at a distance' 
from him, liad transferred his court to Assisi. Brancaleone sent him word 
tliat it was not decorous in a pope to be wandering like a vagabond from 
city to city ; and that, if he did not immcdialcl 3 ' return to the eapilal of 
Ghristendom of which he was the bishop, the Romans, with their senator at 
their head, would march to Assisi and send him out of it by settinir fire 
to the town. 

Thus, although the power of kings had given way to tliat of the people, 
liberty was in general ill understood and insecure. The iiassions ivere 
impetuous ; a certain point of honour wis attached to violence ; the nobles 
believed they gave proof of independence by rapine and outrage ; and the 
friends of order believed they had attained the highest pui-jjoso of govern- 
ment, when they made such audacious disturbers tremble. The turbulence 
and number of the noble criminals, the sup]iort which their crimes found in 
a false point of honour, form an excuse for the judicial institutions of the 
Italian republics, which were all more calculated to strike temv into crim- 
inals too daring to conceal themselves, than to protect the accu'cd against 
the unjust suspicion of secret crimes. Order could be maintained only 
bj* an iron hand: but this iron hand soon crushed liberti’. Nevertheless, 
among the Italian cities there was one which above all others seemed to 
think of justice more than of peace, and of the sccurit 3 * of the citizen more 
than of the punishment of the guilt 3 '. It was Florence ; its judicial institu- 
tions are. imieed. far from meriting to be held up as models ; but they were 
til.; first in Italy which oifered any guarantee to the citizen ; because Flor- 
oiicc was the city where the love of liberty was the most general and the 
most constant in every class; where the cultivation of the understanding- 
was carried farthest ; and where enlightenment of mind soonest appeared 
in the improvement of the laivs. 


TLOREXTIXE AFEAIRS; THE GDELFS KECALLED 

The Ghibcllinc nobles had taken possession of the sovercignt 3 ' of Flor- 
f ■'vith the help of the king^ of Antioch, two 3*ears before the death of 
his father, I’rederick II ; but their power soon became insupportable to the 
free and proud citizens of that republic, who had alrcad 3 ' become wealtln*- 
by commerce and who reckoned amongst them some distinguished Uterary 
men, such as Brnnetto Latini, and Guido Cavalcanti, without having lost 
simplicity of manners, their sobriety of habits, or their bodily vigour. 

Frederick II still lived, when by a unanimous insurrection, on the 20th 
of October, 1250, the 3 ’ set themselves free. All the citizens assembled at 
the same moment in the square of Santa Croce ; the 3 * divided themselves 
into fifty groujis, of which each group chose a captain and thus formed com- 
ranies of militia : a council of tiiesc ofiicers was the first-born authority of 
this newly re-vived republic. The podesla by his severity and partiality had 
rendered himself universally detested : they deposed him, and supplie‘d his 
place by another judge, under tlie name of captain of the people, but soon 
afterwards decreed that the podesta and the captain should each have an inde- 
pendent tribunal, in order that they should exercise upon each other a mutual 
control; at the same time, they determined that both should be subordi- 
nate to the supreme magistracy of the republic, which was charged with the 
administration, but divested of the judicial power. They decreed that this 
magisti'acy, which they called the signoria^ should be always present, always 
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assembled in the j)alace of the reimblic, ever ready to control the podesta 
or the captain, to whom they had been obliged to delegate so much power. 
The town was divided into six parts, each sestier, as it was called, named 
two anziani. These twelve magistrates ate together, slept at the public 
palace, and could never go out but together ; their function lasted only two 
months. Twelve others, elected by the people, succeeded them; and the 
republic was so rich in good citizens, and in men worthy of its couMence, 
that this rapid succession of anziani did not exhaust their number. The 
Florentine militia at the same time attached and demolished all the towers 
which served as a refuge to the nobles, in order that all should henceforth 
be forced to submit to the common law. 

The new signoria was hardly informed of the death of Frederick, when 
by a decree of the 7th of January, 1251, they recalled all the Guelf exiles 
to Florence. They henceforth laboured to give that party the preponderance 
throughout Tuscany. They declared war against the neighbouring cities of 
Fistoia, Pisa, Siena, and Volterra j not to subjugate them, or to impose hard 
conditions, but to force them to rally round the party which they considered 
that of the church and of liberty. The year 1251, when the Florentines 
were commanded by their podesta, Guiscardo Pietra Santa, a Milanese, is 
distinguished in their history by the name of the “Year of Victories.” 
They took the two cities of Pistoia and Volterra ; they forced those of Pisa 
and Siena to sign a peace favourable to the Guelf party ; they refused to 
profit by a treason which had given them possession of the citadel of Arezzo 
and they restored it to the Aretini; lastljr, they built in the Lunigiana, 
beyond the territory of Lucca, a fortress destined to shut the entry of Tus- 
cany on the Ligurian side, which in memory of their podesta bears to this 
day the name of Pietra Santa. The signoria also showed themselves worthy 
to be the governors of a city renowned for commerce, the arts, and liberty. 
The whole monetary system of Europe was at this period abandoned to the 
depredations of sovereigns who continually varied the title and weight of 
coins — sometimes to defraud their creditors, at other times to force their 
debtors to pay more than they had received, or the tax-payers more than 
was due. During 150 years more the kings of France violated their faith 
with the public, making annually with the utmost effrontery some import- 
ant change in the coins. But the republic of Florence, in the year 1252, 
coined its golden florin, of twenty-four carats fine, and of the weight of one 
drachma. It placed the value under the guarantee of publicity and of com- 
mercial good faith ; and that coin remained unaltered as the standard for all 
other values as long as the republic itself endured. 


FLORENCE AND SIENA AT WAR; THE BATTLE OP MONTAPERTI 

A conspiracy of Ghibellines to recover their power in Florence and to 
concentrate it in the aristocratic faction, forced the republic, in the year 
1258, to exile the most illustrious chiefs of that party. It was then directed 
by Farinata degli Uberti, who was looked upon as the most eloguent orator 
and the ablest warrior in Tuscany. All the Florentine GhibeUines were 
favourably received at Siena, although the two republics had mutually 
engaged in their last treaty not to give refuge to the rebels of either city. 
Farinata afterwards joined Manfred, whom he found firmly established on 
the throne of the Two Sicilies, and represented to him that, to guard his 
kingdom from all attack, he ought to secure Tuscany and give supremacy 
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to the Ghibelline party. He obtained £rom him a considerable body of 
German cavaliy, which he led to Siena. 

Hostilities between the two republics had already bcgmi : the colours of 
Manfred had been dragged with contempt through the streets by the Floren- 
tines. Farinata resolved to take advantage of the irritation of the Germans, 
in order to bring the two parties to a general battle. He knew that some 
ignorant artisans had found their way into the signoria of Florence, and he 
tried to ijrofit by their presumption. He flattered them with the hope that 
he would open to them one of the gates of Siena, if they ordered their 
army to present itself under the walls of that citj'. At the same time, 
Ms emissaries undertook to excite the ill null of the plebeians against the 
nobles of the Guclf partj*, who, being more clear-sighted, might ^scover 
his intrigues. Notwithstanding the opposition of the nobles in coiincil, the 
signoria resolved to march a Guelf arm}* through the territory of Siena. & 

It is said* there were not less than tliirty tliousand, and auxiliary troops 
came from all the allied cities, or those subjected to the Florentines ; but as 
the Ghibellines had been expelled from these cities, the latter had united at 
Siena and the Guelfs at Florence, and the two armies presented the sad 
spectacle of division and civil war in the whole of Tuscany. From Arezzo 
alone it is asserted that near!}' five thousand came to the succour of the 
Florentines under the command of Donatello Tarlali, whilst another band 
of outlaws, conducted b}* their bishop, had joined in Siena, and if we are to 
believe Raflaello Roncioni, a chosen body of three Ihotisand Pisans also came 
to .Siena. The army of the Guelfs was superior in number to the Ghibel- 
lines, that faction being predominant in Tuscan}*, but probably there was 
not that disiu' 02 )ortion which some historians wish to make us believe. 
The army of the Guelfs marched on ns to certain victory, hoping to enter 
Siena without fighting; arrived upon the hills of Montaperti they halted 
to receive advice from the Sienese to proceed further. 

Notliing is more capable of disconcerting a leader and an army than to 
see an enemy courageously advancing to meet them, whom they had believed 
either beaten or fugitive ; thus the Floi’entine generals, who went to the 
certain conquest of Siena, when they perceived the enemy advancing boldly, 
at the head of whom was the German troop, so formidable an enemy to them, 
began to despair. They came to blows, and both sides fought with great 
valour; but the Florentines, unable to resist the attack made upon them 
by the German, gave way. Treachery aided to increase the consternation. 
Many Ghibellines, hidden in time of the battle, went over to the enen^. 
Among the rest, Bocca of the Abati, before going over to the other side, 
aimed a treacherous blow at Jacopo Vacca, of the family of the Fazzi, who 
carried the ensign of the republic, and brought him to the ground with the 
loss of an arm. 

This act spread terror among the Florentines, who could no longer dis- 
tinguish friends from foes; the only opposition was made around the 
triumphant chariot wMch contained the flags, and around the better part of 
the defenders, who were disposed rather to purchase for themselves an illus- 
trious death by valour, than their safety by flight. A part of the broken 
army had taken refuge in the castle of Montaperti. The castle being taken 
by force, the refugees were cut to pieces. It is not easy to ascertain the 
number of killed in a battle, since the conqnerom always exaggerate it, and 
the conquered conceal it ; the latter, or the Florentine writers, acknowledge 

[^Tbe account hete given 1w Pignotti Is liascd cMefly upon the contemporaiy wtiter Male- 
pina.«3 
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only twenty-five hundred killed, and fifteen hundred prisoners— but the 
number must have been far greater. 

This battle is reckoned among the most bloody of those times, .and was 
fought on the 4th of September, 1260. The Sienese celebrated the victory 
mth solemn pomp, in which the triumphant chariot (carrocdo) of the 
Florentines was seen dragged upon the ground, and the name of City of tlie 
Virgin was taken by Siena on this occasion, as a devout attestation of 
gratitude to heaven for the happy issue.** 

The Florentine Guelfs found themselves too much weakened by the 
defeat of Montaperti to maintain themselves in Florence. Tlie circumference 
of the waUs was too vast, and the population too much discouraged by the 
enormous loss wliicli they had eicperienced to admit of defending the city. 

All those accordingly who had exercised any authority in the republic all 

those whose names were sufficiently known to discover their party— left 
Florence for Lucca together, on horseback. The Guelfs of Prato, Pistoia, 
Volterra, and San Gemignano could not hope to maintain their ground 
when those of Florence failed. All abandoned their dweUings and joined 
the Florentines at Lucca. That city granted to the illustrious fugitives the 
church and portico of San Friano and the surrounding quarter, where they 
pitched their tents. The Ghibellines entered Florence on the 27tli of Sep- 
tember, immediately abolished the popular government, and formed a new 
magistracy, composed entirely of nobles, who took the oath of fidelity to 
Manfred, king of the Two SiciHes. ^ 

At a diet of the Ghibelline cities assembled at Empoli, the ambassadors 
of 1 isa and Siena strongly represented that whilst Florence existed, the 
propcm^ran^ of the Ghibelline party in Tuscany could never be secure, 
ihey affirmed that the population of that proud and warlike city was entirely 
devoted to the Guelf party, that there was no hope of mitigating their hatred 
of the nobles and of the family of the last emperor, that democratic habits 
were become a sort of second nature to every one of the inhabitants; they 
concluded ■^th demanding that the walls of Florence should be razed to the 

“S’. the people dispersed among the neighbouring towns. All the 
Gmbelhnes of Tuscany, all the deputies of the cities jealous of Florence 
received the proposition favourabl 3 \ It was about to be adopted when 
h armata degli Uberti rose, and repelled -with indignation this abuse of the 
victory which he had just gained. He protested that he loved his country 
far better than his party ; and declared that he would, udth those same com- 
panions m arms whose bravery they had witnessed at the battle of Arbia, 
join the Guelfs and fight for them, sooner than consent to the ruin of what 
was m the world most dear to him. The enemies of Florence dared not 
answer him ; and the diet of Empoli contented itself with decreeing that the 
mague of Tuscany should take into pay one thousand of toe soldiers of Man- 
pea, to support in that province tlie preponderance of the Guelf party. Dante 
has immortalised Farmata as the saviour of Florence, and Bocca degli Abati 
as the toaitor who placed it on the hrinlc of destruction. His poem is filled 
with allusions to this memorable epoch. 


THE TYRANT BZZELINO 


Wl^e the GhibeUines thus acquired the preponderance in Tuscany, the 
tyrimt feU who at the head of that party had caused so much blood to flow 
m the Trevisan march. Ezzelmo was hereditary lord of Bassano and Pied- 
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inont: he succeeded in making liiinself named captain of the people by the 
republics of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Belluno. By this title he 
united the judicial with the military power ; he was subject only to councils 
which he might assemble or pt at his pleasure. It does not appear that 
there was any permanent magistracy like the signoria of Florence, to repress 
his abuse of power. Accordingly he soon changed the authority which he 
derived from the people into a frightful t 3 'ranny : fixing his suspicions upon 
all who rose to any distinction, wlio in any way attracted the attention of 
their fellow ciiizens, he^ did not w’ait for any expression of discontent, or 
si'inptom of resistance in the nobles, merchants, priests, or lawj'ers, who bv' 
their eminence alone became suspected, to throw them into prison and there, 
by the most excruciating torture, extract confessions of crimes that might 
justify his suspicions. The names which 
escaped their lips in the agoii}* of torture 
were carefuUj* registered in order to suppfy 
fresh victims to the fyrant. In the single 
town of Padua there were eight prisons 
always full, notwithstanding the incessant 
toil of the executioner to empty them; two 
of these contained each three hundrad pris- 
oners. A brother of Ezzelino, named iUbcric, 
governed Treviso with less ferocity, but with 
a power not less absolute. Cremona was in 
like manner subject to a Ghibelline chief; 

Milan no longer ciinccd aity repugnance 
to that party. In that city, as 'well ns in 
Brescia, the factions of nobles and plebeians 
disputed for power. 

Alexander IV, to destroy the monster 
tliat held in terror the Trevisan march, 
caused a crusside to be preached in that 
country. He promised those “who combated 
the ferocious Ezzelino all the indulgences 
usuall}' reserved for the deliverers of the 
Hofy Land. The marquis d’Este, the count 
di San Bonifacio, with the cities of Ferrara, 

Mantua, and Bologna, assembled their troops 
under the standard of the church ; they were 
johied bj’ a horde of ignorant fanatics from 
the lowest class, anxious to obtain indul- 
gences, but unsusceptible of discipline and 
incapable of a single act of valour. Their 
number, however, so frightened Ezzelino’s 
lieutenant at Padua, that he defended but feebly the passage of the Bac- 
chiglione and the toAvn. The legate Philip, elected archbishop of Ravenna, 
entered Padua at the head of the crusaders, on the 18th of Jime, 1256 ; but 
he either would not or could not restrain the fanatic and rapacious rabble 
which he had summoned to the support of his soldier's : for seven days the 
city Avas inliumarfy pillaged by those’ whom it had received as its deliverers. 
As soon as Ezzelino was informed of the loss he had sustained, he hastened 
to separate and disarm the eleven thousand Paduans belong^g to his army; 
he confined them in prisons, where all, 'with the exception of two hundred, 
met a violent or lingering death. 
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During the following two years the Guelfs experienced jiothing but dis- 
asters : the legate whom the pope had placed at their head proved incompe- 
tent to command them ; and the crowd of crusaders whom he called to his 
ranks served only to compromise them, by want of courage and discipline. 
The Ghibelline nobles of Brescia even delivered their country into the hands 
of Ezzelino after he had put the legate's army to ilight, in the year 1258. 
The following year this tyrant, unequalled in Italy for bravery and military 
talent, always an enemy to luxury, and proof against the seductions of women, 
making the boldest tremble with a look, and preserving in his diminutive 
person, at the age of sixt3’’-five, all the vigour of a soldici', advanced into the 
centre of Lombardy in the hope that the nobles of Milan, with whom he had 
already opened a correspondence, would sun'cndcr this great city to him. 
He passed the Oglio and afterwards the Adda, with tlie most brilliant army 
he had ever yet commanded : but the marquis Falaviciiio, Buoso da Doara, 
the Cremonese chieftain, and other Ghibellines, his ancient associates, dis- 
gusted with his crimes, had secretly made an alliance with the Guelfs for 
his destruction. 

When they saw that he had advanced so far from his home they 
rushed upon him from all sides. On the 16th of September, 1259, whilst lie 
was preparing to retire, he found liimself stopped at the bridge of Oassaiio. 
The Brescians, no longer obedient to his command, began their movement 
to abandon liim ; all the points of retreat were cut off by the j\Iilauese, 
Cremonese, Ferrarians, and Mantiians : repulsed, pursued as far as Vimer- 
cato, and at last wounded in the foot, he was made prisoner and taken to 
Sonciiio : there, he refused to speak, rejected all aid of medicine, tore off 
all the bandages from his woimcls, and finally expired, on the eleventh day 
of his captivity. His brother and all his family were massacred in the 
following year. 


THE BEGINNING OP FEUDAL TYRANNY IN LOMBARDY 

The defeat of Ezzelino, and the destruction of the famil}' of Romano, 
may be regarded as the last great effort of the Lombards against the estab- 
lishment of tyranny in their country. About this time the cities began to 
be accustomed to absolute power in a single x’crson. In each republic, the 
nobles, always divided by hereditary feuds, regarded it as disgracefid to sub- 
mit to the laws, rather than do themselves justice by force of arms : their 
quarrels, broils, and brigandage carried troubles and disorder into eveiy street 
and public place. The merchants were continually on the watch to shut 
their shops on the first cry of alarm ; for the satellites of the nobles were 
most commonly banditti, to whom they gave shelter in their palaces, and who 
took advantage of the tumult to plunder the shops. At the same time tliat 
the nobles irritated the plebeians by their arrogance, tliej’’ ridiculed their 
incapacity, and endeavoured to exclude them from all the public offices. 
The people often, in their indignation, took arms ; the streets were barricaded 
and the nobles, besieged in their town houses, were driven to take refuge in 
their castles ; but if the militia of the towns afterwards presumed to pursue 
in the plains of Lombard)'' the nobles whom they forced to emigrate, they 
soon found themselves sadl)" inferior. In the course of tliis century, the nobles 
had acquired the habit of fighting on horseback with a lance and covered 
with heavy armour. Oontinual exercise could alone render them expert in 
the manoeuvres of cavalry, and accustom them to the enormous weight of the 
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cuirass and lielmet; on the other hand, this armour rendered them almost 
imMilnerable. When they charged with couched lance, and with all Uie 
impetuosity of their war-horses, they overthrew and annihilated the ill-armed 
infantry opposed to them without experiencing themselves anj- damage. The 
cities soon felt the necessity of opposing cavalry to cavalrj-, and of taking 
into their pay either those nobles who made common cause with the people, 
or foreigners and adventurers who about this time began to exchange their 
valour for hire. 

As the custom was prevalent of giving the command of tlie militia 
to the firet officer of justice, in order to give liim authority either to direct 
the public force ag^nst rebels or disturbers of order, or to discipline the 
soldier by the fear of punishment, no commander could be found who 
W'ould undertake the military service of a town, w'ithout at the same time 
possessing the power of the judicial sw'ord — such power as was intrusted to 
the podesta or captain of the people. It became necessary then to deliver 
into his charge what was named the signoria 5 and the more considerable tliis 
corps of eavalrj', thus placed for a certain number of years at the service 
of the republic, the more tliis signoria, to wliich was attached the power of 
adjudging life or death in the tribunals, became dangerous to liberty. 

Among the first feudal lords rvlio embraced tlie cause of the people and 
undertook the service of a town, w-ith a bodj’ of cavalry raised among their 
vassals, or among the poor nobles, their adherents, was Pagan della Torre, 
the lord of Yalsassina. He had endeared himself to the Milanese by saving 
their army from the pursuit of Frederick II after the battle of Cortenuova. 
He was attached 1 ) 3 * hereditarj' affection to the Guelf party ; and although 
liimself of illustrious birth, he seemed to xrarlake the resentment of the ple- 
beians of Milan against the nobility rvho oppressed them. When he died, 
his brother Martino, after him l{a 3 'mond, then Philip, lastl}', Napoleon della 
Torre, succeeded each other as captains of the people, commanded of a body 
of cavalrj' w’hich the 3 ' had raised and xdaced at the service of the city ; thej' 
w'ere the acknorvledged superiors of the podesta and the tribunals. These 
five lords succeeded each other in less than twenty years ; and even the 
shortness of their lives accustomed the people to regard their election as the 
confirmation of a dynast}' become hereditaiy. Other Guelf cities of Lom- 
bard}'^ were induced to choose the same captain and the same governor as 
Milan, because the}’ believed him a true Guelf, and a real lover of the 
people. 

These towns found the advantage of di’awing closer their alliance -with the 
city W'hich directed their party ; of placing themselves under a more power- 
ful protection ; and of supporting their tribunals wnth a firmer hand. lVfflrf.in 
della Torre had been elected podesta of hlilan in 1256 ; three years later he 
obtained the title of elder, and lord of the people. At the same time, Lodi 
also named him lord. In 1268, the city of Novara conferred the same 
honour on him. Philip, who succeeded him in 1264, w'as named lord by 
Milan, Como, Vercelli, and Bergamo. Thus began to be formed among the 
Lombard republics, without their suspecting that they divested themselves 
of their liberiy, the powerful state which a century and a half later became 
the duchy of Milan. But the pope, jealous of tlie house of della Torre, 
appointed archbishop of Milan Otto Visconti, whose family, powerful on the 
borders of Lake Maggiore, then shared tlie exile of the nobles and Glii- 
hellines. This prelate iilaced himself at the head of their faction ; and 
henceforward the rivalry between the families of Della Torre and Visconti 
made that between the people and the nobles almost forgotten. , 
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PEREN^’IAL STllIPE OF GUELITS AND GHIBELLINES 

The bitter enmity between the two parties of the Guelfs and Ghibellines 
was fatal to the cause of libert 3 \ With the former, the question was religion 
— the independence of the church and of Italy, menaced by the Germans and 
Saracens, to whom Manfred granted not less confidence than Frederick II j 
with the latter, honour and good faith towards an illustrious family, and 
the support of the aiistocracj’- as well as of royalty ; but both were more 
intent on avenging offences a thousand times repeated, and guarding against 
exile, and the confiscation of property. 

These party feelings deeply moved men who gloried in the sacrifices 
which they or their ancestors had made to either party ; while they regarded 
as entirely secondary the support of the laws, the impartiality of the tribu- 
nals, or tiie equal participation of the citizens in the sovereignty. Every 
town of Lombardy forgot itself, to make its faction triumph ; and it looked 
for success in giving more unit}' and force to power. The cities of Mantua 
and Ferrara, where the Guelfs were far the more numerous, trusted for their 
defence, the one to the count di San Bonifazio, the other to the marquis 
d’Este, with so much constancj', that these nobles, under the name of captains 
of the people, had become almost sovereigns. In the republic of Verona, 
the Ghibellines, on the contrar}', predominated ; and as they feared their 
faction might sink at the death of Ezzelino, they called to the command of 
their militia, and the presidenc}* of their tribunals, Mastino della Scala, lord 
of the castle of lliat name in the Veronese territory ; whose jiower became 
hereditary in his family. The marquis Pelavicino, the most renowned 
Ghibelline in the whole valley of the Po, whose strongest castle was San 
Dounino, between Parma and Piacenza, and who had formed and disciplined 
a superb body of cavalr}', was named, alternately with his friend, Buoso da 
Doara, lord of the citj’ of Cremona. Pavia and Piacenza also chose him 
almost always their captain ; and this honour was at the same time conferred 
on him b}' Alilan, Brescia, Tortona, and Alexandria. The Ghibelline party 
liad, since the offence given bj' Innocent IV to the Guelfs of Milan, obtained 
the ascendency in Lombard}*. The house of Della Torre seemed even to 
lean towards it ; and it Avas all powerful in Tuscany. The city of Lucca 
had been the last to accede to that party in 1263 ; and the Tuscan Guelfs, 
obliged to leave their country, had formed a body of soldiers, which placed it- 
self ^in the pay of the few cities of Lombardy still faithful to the Guelf party. 

The court of Rome saw, with great uneasiness, this growing power of the 
Ghibelline party, firmly established in the Two Sicilies, under the sceptre of 
Manfred. Feared even in Home and the neighbouring provinces, master in 
Tuscany, and making daily progress in Lombardy, Manfred seemed on the 
])oint of making the whole^ peninsula a single monarchy. It was no longer 
arms of the Italians that the pope could expect to subdue him. 
^ 1 afforded no support. DiA'ided between Richard of CornAA’all 

and Alfonso of Castile, they seemed desirous of delivering themselves from 
the imperial authority, by cliA'iding betAA'een foreigners an empty title ; AvSile 
each state sought to establish a separate independence at home, and abandon 
the supremacy of the empire oA'er Italy. It was accordingly necessary to 
have recourse to other barbarians to prevent the formation of an Italian 
monarchy fatal to the poAA*er of the pontiff. Alexander IV died on the 26th 
c 1261 ; three months afterAvards, a Frenchman, who took the name 
of Urban IV, was elected his successor ; and he did not hesitate to arm the 
hrench against Manfred. 
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CIIABLliS OF ANJOU CONQUERS SICILY 

His predecessor had already opened some negotiations, for the purpose of 
giving the crown of Sicily to Edmund, son of Henry III, king of England. 
Urban put an end to them by having recourse to a prince nearer, braver, and 
more powerful. He addressed himself to Charles count of Anjou, the brother 
of St. Louis, sovereign in right of his wife of the count}' of Provence. Charles 
had already signalised himself in war ; he was, like his brother, a faithful 
believer, and still more fanatical and bitter towards the enemies of the 
church, against whom he abandoned liimself without restraint to his harsh 
and pitiless character. His religious zeal, however, did not interfere with his 
policy; his interests set limits to his subjection to the church; he knew how 
to manage those whom he udshed to gain ; and he could flatter, at his need, 
the pubUc passions, restrain his anger, and preserve in his language a modera- 
tion which was not in his heart. Avarice appeared his ruling passion, but it 
was only the means of serving his ambition, which was unbounded. He 
accepted the offer of the pope. His wife Beatrice, ambitious of the title of 
queen, borne by her three sisters, pawned all her jewels to aid in levying an 
army of thirt}' thousand men, which she led herself through Lombardy. He 
had preceded her. Having gone by sea to Rome, with one thousand knights, 
he made his entry into that city on the 24th of iVfa}', 1265. A new pope, like 
his predecessor a Frenchman, named Clement IV, had succeeded Urban, and 
was not less favourable to Charles of Anjou. He caused him to be elected 
senator by the Roman Republic, and invested him with the kingdom of 
Sicily, which he charged him to conquer ; under the condition, however, that 
the crown should never be united to that of the empire, or to the sovereignt}' 
of Lombardy and Tuscany. A tribute of eight thousand ounces of gold, and 
a white palfre}', was, by this investiture, assigned to St. Peter. 

The French .army, headed by Beatrice, did not pass through Italy till 
towards the end of the summer of 1265 ; and in the month of Februarj' of 
the foUowing 3 -ear, Charles entered, at its head, the kingdom of Naples. ‘ He 
met Manfred, who awaited him in the plain of Grandclla, near Benevento, on 
the 26th of February. _ The battle was blood}-. The Germans and Saracens 
were true to their ancient valour ; but the Apulians fled like cowards, and 
the bnive son of Frederick II, abandoned by them on the field of battle, 
perished. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies was the price of this victor}'. 
Resistance^ ceased, but not massacre. Charles gave up the pillage of Bene- 
vento to his soldiers ; and they cruell}r put to death all the inhabitants. The 
Italians, who believed they had experienced from the Germans and Saracens 
of Frederick and Manfred all that could be feared from the most barbarous 
enemies, now found that there was a degree of ferocity still greater than that 
to which they had been accustomed from the house of Hohenstaufen. The 
French seemed always read}' to give as to receive death. The two strong 
colonies of Saracens at Luceria and.Nocera were soon exterminated, and in a 
few years there remained not in the Two Sicilies a single individual of thsit 
nation or reRgion, nor one German who h.ad been in the pay of Manfred. 
Chtwles willingly consented to acknowledge the Apulians and Sicilians his 
subjects ; but he oppressed them, as their conqueror, with intolerable bur- 
dens. Wliile he dmtributed amongst his followers all the great fiefs of the 
kingdom, he so secured with a hand of iron his detested dominion that two 
years afterwards, when Conradin, the son of Conrad and the nephew of Man- 
fred, arrived from Germany to dilute the crown, few malcontents in the 
Two Sicilies had the courage to declare for him. 
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The victory of Charles of Anjou over Manfred restored the ascendant of 
the Guelf party in Italy. Filippo deUa Torre, who for some time seemed 
to hesitate between the two factions, at last gave passage through the 
Milanese territory. to the army of Beatrice. Buoso da Doara was accused of 
having received money not to oppose her on the Oglio. The count di San 
Bonifazio, the marquis d’Este, and afterwards tiie Bolognese, openly joined 
her party. After the battle of Grandella, the Florentines rose, and drove 
out, on the 11th of November, 1266, the German garrison, commanded by 
Guido Novello, the lieutenant of Manfred. They soon afterwards received 
about eight hundred French cavalry from Charles, to whom they entrusted 
for ten years the signoria of Florence ; that is to say, they conferred on him 
the rights allowed by the Peace of Constance to the emperors. At the same 
time they re-established, with full liberty, their internal constitution ; they 
augmented the power of their numerous councils, from which they excluded 
the nobles and G^hibelHnes ; and they gave to the corporations of trade, into 
which all the industrious part of the population was divided, a direct share 
in the government. 


THE FALL OF OONBADIN; GBE60BY X; OTTO VISOOBTI 

It was about the end of the year 1267 that the young Conradin, aged 
only sixteen years, arrived at Verona, with ten thousand cavalry, to claim 
the inheritance of which the popes had despoiled his family. All the Ghib- 
ellines and brave captains, who had distinguished themselves in the service 
of his grandfather and uncle, hastened to join him, and to aid him with their 
swords and counsel. The republics of Pisa and Siena, always devoted to his 
family, but whose zeal was now redoubled by their jealousy of the Floren- 
tines, made immense sacrifices for him. The Romans, offended at the pope’s 
having abandoned their city for Viterbo, as well as jealous of his pretensions 
in the republic, from the government of which he had excluded the nobles, 
opened their gates to Conradin, and promised him aid. But all these efforts, 
all this zeal, did not suffice to defend the heir of the house of Hohen- 
staufen against the valour of the French. Conradin entered the kingdom 
of his fathers by the Abruzzi and met Charles of Anjou in the plain of Taglia- 
cozzo, on the 23rd of August, 1268. A desperate battle ensued j victory long 
remained doubtful. Two divisions of the army of Charles were already 
destroyed ; and the Germans, who considered themselves the victors, were 
dispersed in pursuit of the enemy; when the French prince, who, tUl then, 
had not appeared on the field, fell on them with his body of reserve, and 
completely routed them. Conradin, forced to fly, was arrested, forty-five 
miles from Tagliacozzo, as he was about to embark for Sicily. He was 
brought to Charles, who, without pity for his youth, esteem for his courage, 
or respect for his just right, exacted from the iniquitous judges before whom 
he subjected him to the mockery of a trial, a sentence of death. Conradin 
was beheaded^ in the market-place at Naples, on the 26th of October, 1268. 
With him perished several of his most illustrious companions in arms — Ger- 
man princes, Ghibe^ne nobles, and citizens of Pisa ; and, after the sacri- 
fice of these first victims, an uninterrupted succession of executions long 
continued to fill the Two Sicilies with dismay. 

The defeat and death of Conradin established the preponderance of tl»p- 
Guelf party throughout the peninsula. Charles placed himself at the head 
of it ; the pope named him imperial vicar in Italy during the interregnum of 
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the empire, and sought to annex to that title all the rights formerly exercised 
by the emperors in the free cities. Clement IV died on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1268 — one month after the execution of Conradin. The cardinals 
I’cmained thirl 3 '^-threc months Avithout being able to agree on the choice of 
a successoiv During this interregnum — the longest the pontifical chair had 
ever experienced — Charles remained sole cliief of the Guelf party, ruling 
over the whole of ltal 3 ', which had neither pope nor emperor. He convoke^ 
in 1269, a diet of the Lombard cities at Cremona, in which the towns of 
Piacenza, Cremona, Parma, IModcnn, Ferrara, and Reggio, consented to 
confer on him the signoria ; Milan, Como, Yercelli, NoA'ara, Alessandria, 
Tortona, Turin, Pavia, Bergamo, and Bologna, declared they should feel 
honoured by his .‘illiancc and friendship, but could not take him for master. 
Italy already felt the weight of the French 3 'oke, which aa-ouW haA'e pressed 
still heaA'ier if the crusade against Tunis to wliich Charles of Anjou Avas 
summoned by his brother, St. Louis, had not dh'erted his projects of 
ambition. 

The conclaA'e assembled at Viterbo at length raised to the A'acant chair 
Teobaldo Visconti, of Piacenza, aa'Iio was at that lime in the Holy Land. 
On liis return to Ilaty, in the 3 -ear 1272, he took the name of Gregory X. 
This wise and moderate man soon discoA'ered that the court of Rome had 
OA'crreachcd itself; in crushing the house of Hohenstaufen, it had giA'en 
itself a ncAv master not less dangerous than the preceding. Gregory, in- 
stead of seeking to annihilate the Ghibcllincs, like his predecessors, occupied 
himself only in cndeaA'ouring to restore an equilibrium and peace between 
them and the Guelfs. He persuaded the Florentines and Sienese to recall 
the exiled Ghibcllincs, for the purpose, as he annonneed, of uniting all 
Chi'istendom in the defence of the Holy Land ; and testified the strongest 
resentment ag.*iinst Charles, who thrcAv obstacles in the wa 3 ’’ of this recon- 
ciliation. He rclicA'ed Pisa from the interdict that had been laid on it b 3 ' 
the hoty see. He showed faA'Our to Venice and Genoa ; both of which, 
offended by the arrogance and injustice of Charles, had made common cause 
AAuth his enemies. He engaged the electors of German 3 ’- to take advantage 
of the death of Richard of CornAA'all, w-hicli look place in 1271, and put an 
end to the interregnum by proceeding to a new election. The electors con- 
ferred the crown, in 1273, on Rudolf of Habsburg, founder of the house of 
Austria. The death of Gregor 3 ' X, in the beginning of Januaiy, 1276, de- 
prived him of the opportunity to develop the projects which these first steps 
seem to indicate ; but Nicholas III, aa'Iio succeeded him in 1277, after three 
ephemeral popes, undertook more openl 3 ’ to humble Charles, and to support 
the Ghibelline party. He forced the king of Sicily to renounce the title of 
imperial Aricar, to which Cliarles had no title except during the interregnum 
of the empire ; he still further engaged him to resign the title of senator of 
Rome, and the dignity of the signoria, which had been conferred on him by 
the cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, by representing to him that his power 
over these provinces Avas contrary to the bull of investiture, which had put 
him in possession of the kingdom of Naples. 

Rudolf of Habsburg, who had never Ausited Italy, and Avas ignorant of 
the geography of that country, was, in his tom, persuaded by the pope 
to confirm &e charters of Louis le Debonnaire, of Otto I, and of Hemy VI, of 
which copies were sent to him. Li' these charters, whether tme or false, 
taken from the chancery at Rome, the sovereignty of the whole of Emilia or 
Romagna, the FentapoBs, the march of Ancona, the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and the Campagna of Rome, from Radicofani to Ceperano, were assigned to 
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the church. The imperial chancery confirmed, without examination, a con- 
cession which had never been really made. The two Fredericks, as well 
as their predecessors, had always considered this whole extent of country as 
belonging to the empire, and always exercised there the imperial rights. A 
chancellor of Rudolf arrived in these provinces to demand homage and the 
oath of allegiance, which were yielded without difficulty ; but Nicholas ap- 
pealed against this homage, and called it a sacrilegious usurpation. Rudolf 
was obliged to acknowledge that it was in contradiction to his own diplomas, 
and resigned Ms pretensions. From that period, 1278, the republics held of 
the holy see and not of the emperor. 

A revolution, not long previous, in the principal cities of Lombardy, had 
secured the preponderance to the nobles and the Ghibelline party. These, 
having been for a considerable period exiled from Milan, experienced a con- 
tinuation of disasters, and, instead of fear, excited compassion. WMle 
Napoleon della Torre, chief of the republic of Milan, was exasperating the 
plebeians and Guelfs with Ms arrogance and contempt of their freedom, he 
was informed that Otto Visconti, whom he had exiled, although archbishop 
of Milan, had assembled around him at Como many nobles and Ghibellines, 
with whom he intended making an attack on the Milanese territory. Napo- 
leon marched to meet him ; but, despising enemies whom he had so often van- 
quished, he carelessly suffered Mmself to be surprised by the GMbellines at 
Desio, in the night of the 21st of J anuary, 1277. Having been made prisoner, 
with five of his relatives, he and they were placed in three iron cages, in 
which the archbishop kept them confined. This prelate was hiiTiHRlf received 
with enthusiasm at Milan, at Cremona, and Lodi. He formed anew the 
councils of these republics, admitting only Ghibellines and nobles, who, 
ruined by a long exile, and often supported by the liberality of the arch- 
bishop, were become humble and obsequious ; their deference degenerated 
into submission, and the republic of Milan, henceforth governed by the 
Visconti, became soon no more than a principalit 3 ^ 


GHIBELLINB SUCCESSES; THE SICILTAH VESPERS 

Nicholas III, of the noble Roman family of the Orsini, felt a hereditary 
affection for the GMbellines, and everywhere favoured them. A rivalry be- 
tween two illustrious families of Bologna, the Gieremei and the Lambertazzi, 
terminated, in 1274, in the exile of the latter (who were Ghibellines) with all 
their adherents. The quarrel between the two families became, n’om that 
period, a bloody war throughout Romagna. Guido de Montefeltro, lord of 
the mountains in the neiglmourhood of Urbino, who had never joined any 
republic,^ received the GMbellines into his country ; and in commanding 
them gained the reputation of a great captain. Nicholas III sent a legate 
to Romagna, to compel Bologna and all the Guelf republics to recall the 
Ghibellines, and establish peace throughout the province. He succeeded 
in 12 ( 9. Another legate on a similar mission, and with equal success, was 
sent to Florence and Siena. The balance seemed at last on the point of 
being established in Italy, when Nicholas died, on the 19th of August, 1280. 

Charles, who had submitted without opposition, and without even mani- 
festing any displeasure, to the depression of a party on wMch were founded 
all Ms hopes, and to a reconciliation wMch destroyed Ms influence in the Guelf 
republics, hastened to Viterbo as soon as he learned the death of the 
pope, fully resolved not to suffer another of Ms enemies to ascend the 
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of St. Peter. ^ He caused three cardinals, relatives of Nicholas, whom he 
regarded as being adveise to him, to bo removed by force from the conclave j 
and, strildng terror into the rest, he obtained, on the 22nd of January, 1281, 
the election of a pope entirely devoted to him. This was a canon of Tours, 
who took the name of Martin IV. He seemed to have no higher mission 
than that of seconding the ambition of the king of the Two Sicilies, and serv- 
ing him in his enmities.^ Far from thinlcing of forming any balance to his 
power, he laboured to give him the sovereignty of all Italy. He conferred 
on him the title of senator of Rome ; he gave the government of all the 
provinces of the church to his French oflicers; he caused the Ghibellines 
to be exiled from all the cities; and he encouraged, with all his power, the 
new design of Charles to take possession of the Eastern Empire. 

Gonstentinople had been taken from the Latins on the 26th of July, 1261; 
and the son of the last Latin emperor ums son-in-law of Charles of Anjou. 
Martin IV excommunieated ^lichael Palmologns, the Greek emperor, who 
had vainl}’’ endeavoured to reconcile the two churches. The new armament, 
which Charles was about to lead into Greece, was in preparation at the same 
time in all the ports of the Two Sicilies. The king's agents collected the 
taxes with redoubled insolence, and levied money with greater severity. 
The judges endeavoured to smother resistance bj’ striking terror. In the 
meanwhile a noble of Salerno, named John da Procida, the friend, confidant, 
Jiud physician of Frederick 11 and of J\Ianfrcd, visited in disguise the Two 
Sicilie.s, to reanimate tlie zeal of the ancient Ghibellines, and rouse their 
hatred of the French and of Charles. After Imdng traversed Greece and 
Spain to excite new enemies against him, he obtained a^uranees that Michael 
PalcQologus and Constanza, the daughter of Manfred and wife of Don Pedro 
of Aragon, would not suiTer the Sicilians to bo destro^'ed, if these had the 
courage to rise against their oppressors. Their assistance was, in fact, prom- 
ised — it was even prepared; but Sicily was destined to be delivered by a 
sudden and popular explosion, which took place at Palermo, on the 80th of 
March, 1282. It was excited by a French soldier, who treated rudely the 
person of a j'oung bride as she was proceeding to the church of Montreal, 
with her betrothed husband, to receive the nuptial benediction. The indig- 
nation of her relations and friends was communicated with the rapidity of 
lightning to the whole population of Palermo. At that moment the bells of 
the churches were ringing for vespers; the people answered by the cry, “To 
arms — death to the French 1 ” 

The French were attacked furiously on all sides. Those who attempted 
to defend themselves were soon overpowered ; others, who endeavoured to 
pass for Italians, were knorvn by their pronunciation of two words, which 
they were made to repeat — eeei and cicerit and were, on their mispronun- 
ciation, immediately put to death. In a few hours more than four thousand 
weltered in their blood. Every town in Sicily followed the example of 
Palermo. Thus the Sicilian Vespers overthrew the tyranny of Charles 
of Anjou and of the Guelfs ; separated the kingdom of Sicily from that of 
Naples; ^and transferred the crown of the former to Don Pedro of Aragon, 
the son-in-law of Manfred, who was considered the heir to the house of 
Hohenstaufen. 

Charles of Anjou, the first French king of the Two Sicilies, survived the 
Sicilian Vespers only three years. He med on the 7th of January, 1286, 
aged sixty-five years. ^ At this period his son, Charles II, was a prisoner 
in the hands of the Sicilians ; he was set at liberty in 1288, in puranance of 
a treaty by which he acknowledged the separation and independence of the 

B. W.— 'VOL. IX. I 
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two crowns of Naples and Sicily. The first was assigned to the Guelfs and 
the house of Anjou ; the second to the Ghibellines and the house of Aragon ; 
but Nicholas IV, by whose infiuence the treaty was made, broke it, released 
Charles from his oath, and authorised him to begin the war anew. 


WANING INFLUENCE OF KING, EMPEROR, AND POPE 

This war, which lasted twenty-four years, occupied the whole reign 
of Charles II. This prince was milder than liis father, but weaker also. 
He had neither the stern character of Charles of Anjou, which excited 
hatred, nor his talents, which commanded admiration or respect. He 
always called himself the protector of the Guelf party, but ceased to. be its 
champion; and neither the court of Rome, nor the Guelf republics, any 
longer demanded counsel, direction, or support from the court of Naples. 
He died on the 6th of May, 1309, and was succeeded by his son Robert. 
The influence of the emperors, as protectors of the Ghibelline party, durino- 
this period was almost extinct in Italy. Rudolf of Habsburg, who reigned 
with glory in Germany from 1273 to 1291, never passed the Alps to be 
acknowledged emperor and king of the Lombards ; after liim, Adolphus of 
^ssau, and his successor, Albert of Austria — the one assassinated in 
1298, the other in 1308 — remained alike strangers to Italy. The Ghibelline 
party was,_ according^, no longer supported or directed by the emperors, 
^ itself by its own resources, by the attachment of the 

nobles to the imperial name, and still more by the self-interest of the cap- 
tains, who, raised to the signoria either by the choice of the people or of 

to for themselves, in the name of the empire, a sovereignty 

to which the Italians unhesitatingly gave the name of tyranny. 
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in 1294, to the chair of St. Peter, under the name of Celestine V. His 
election was the effect of a sudden bui-st of religious enthusiasm, which 
seized the college of cardinals ; although this holy senate had never hefoi-e 
shown themselves more rcad 3 ' to consult religion than imlicy. Celestine V 
maintained himself only a few months on the throne ; all his sanctity could 
not serve as an excuse for liis incapacity ; and the cardinal Benedict Caietan, 
who persuaded him to abdicate, was elected pope in his place, under the 
name of Boniface VIII. Boniface, able, expert, intriguing, and unscru- 
pulous, would have restored the authority of the holy see, which during the 
latter pontificates had been continually sinking, if the violence of his char- 
acter, his ungovernable pride, and his transports of passion, had not con- 
tinually tlnvarted his policy. He endeavoured at firat to augment the power 
of the Guelfs by the aid of France ; he afterwards engaged in a violent 
quarrel "with the famil}’ of Colonna, whom lie would udllingly have exter- 
minated ; and, finall}', taking offence against Philip the Fair, ho treated 
him with as much haughtiness as if ho had been the lowest of his vas- 
sals. Insulted, and even arrested, bj’ the French prince, in his palace of 
Anagni, on the 7th of September, 1.303, Boniface died a few weeks after- 
wai’ds of rage and humiliation. 


THE ItEFUBLIC OP PISA 

The republic of Pisa was one of the first to make known to the world the 
riches and power which a small state might acquire by the aid of commerce 
and liberty. Pisa had astonished the shores of the Mediterranean by tlio 
number of vessels and g^lle 3 's that sailed under her flag, by the succour 
she had given the crusaders, by the fear she had inspired at Constantinople, 
and by the conquest of Sardinia and the Balearic Isles. Pisa was the first to 
introduce into Tuscany the arts that ennoble wealth | her dome, her baptis- 
ter 3 % her leaning tower, and her Gampo Santo, which the traveller’s eye 
embraces at one glance, but does not weary of beholding, had been succes- 
sively built from the 3 mar 10G3 to the end of the twelfth centur 3 '. These 
chqfs-d’mivre had animated the genius of the Pisans ; the great architects 
of the thirteenth centuiy were, for the most, pupils of Nicholas of Pisa. 
But the moment was come in which the ruin of this glorious republic was at 
hand ; a deep-rooted jealous 3 ', to be dated from the conquest of Sardinia, had 
frequentl 3 ', during the last two centuries, armed against each other the repub- 
lics of Genoa and Pisa ; a new war between them broke out in 1282. It is 
difficult to comprehend how two simple cities could put to sea such prodig- 
io^ fleets as those of Pisa and Genoa. In 1282,Ginicel Sismondi commanded 
tliirly Pisan galleys, of wliich he lost the half in a tempest on the 9th of Sep- 
tember ; the following year Rosso Sismondi commanded sixty-four ; in 1284, 
Guido Jacia commanded twenty-four, and was vanquished. 6 

These repeated losses obliged the Pisans to ask succour from the Vene- 
tians, in aUiance with whom, in the Levant, they had often beaten the 
Genoese. Alberto^ Morosini, a Venetian, mayor of Pisa, endeavoured to 
effect a confederacy, but in vain ; the Venetians chose to remain neutral. 
True policy, however, ought to have counselled them to support a power, by 
the ruin of which, their determined enemies,' the Genoese, increased so much 
in strength ; and they had reason enough afterwards to perceive their error. 
The lost misfortune, instead of discouraging the Pisans, inflamed them still 
more with a desire for vengeance ; they mode one of their greatest efforts by 
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arming seveiity-tnro galleys, tlie command of which was given to Count 
Ugolino, already very powerful in Pisa ; the flower of the nobility and Pisan 
citizens accompaiiied it, to which were added other smaller vessels. But 
instead of attacking the Genoese fleet, only thirty galleys strong, which were 
in Sardinia under the command of Giacaria, and which they might have 
easilj^ overpowered, they lost precious time by insulting the city of Genoa, 
showing themselves before the port, throwing against it a few mortars, 
and challenging the Genoese to battle ; and after these useless bravadoes 
returning home. 

Pisa defeated hy Q-enoa near Meloria 

Nothing is more valuable in war thau season and opportunity. The 
Genoese had recalled the army of Giacaria with all expedition from Sardinia 
and soon equipped a fleet of eighty-eight galleys with many other smaller 
vessels, the command of which was given to Obert Doria. Putting to sea, and 

hearing that the Pisan armar 
ment was near Meloria, tliey 
advanced to that port. Do- 
ria, fearing that the superior 
number of their vessels might 
oblige the Pisans to refuse 
battle, and retire into har- 
bour, advanced with onlj*^ 
fifiy-eight gaUeys, ordering 
the division of Giacaria to 
remain behind with the re- 
maining thirty. The Pisans 
accepted battle, which was 
fought on the 6th of August 
with all the fury and ani- 
mosity of two nations seeking 
to destroy each other. The 
succour which arrived to the 
Genoese with Giacaria, and 
which the Pisans did not ex-, 
pect, probably decided the 
fate of that day. The galley 
upon which was the mayor 
of Pisa, Alberto Morosini, 
fought furiously with the 
admiral’s ship, commanded 
by Admiral Doria, who was 
joine^ however, by other 
principal galleys commanded 
by Admiral Giacaria. Even 
The Baptistekt, Fr-oREircE the galley which bore the 

^ 1 1 ~ standard was 

taken by the galley called St. Matthew (^San Matteo^^ where were many of 

the familj" of Doria, and by the galley Pincde the great standard was torn 
and broken down, and the defeat was complete. Twenty-seven Pisan galleys 
were taken, and seven sunk ; the remainder, rendered unserviceable, with 
the advantage of night they saved themselves in the neighbouring Pisan 
port, and udth three of these the count Ugolino escaped. The killed 
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amounted to four thousand, and many prisoners, among whom was the son 
of Count Ugolino. 

These losses with tliose in anterior battles, amounted to about eleven 
thousand, and all of the most considerable iieraons. This event destroyed 
the maritime power of Pisa, whieh could never again recover itself and as- 
simie the rank of her rivals. Many illustrious republics, as ancient and 
modern history demonstrate, have risen after the most liea^y losses. Pisa, 
however, iiv'as no longer in this condition, and various causes combined to 
prevent her regaining it ; the first of Avhich was the loss of her bravest and 
wisest citizens taken jirisoncrs, and whom the Genoese, actuated by a cruel 
and useless policy, refused to set at liberty ; and being kejit in prison for 
nearly fifteen }'eai'8, or so long as the war lusted, the greater xiart of them 
finished their life in wretchedness.^ 

Perfidt/ and Fall of Ugolino 

While the republic was thus exhausted b^' this great reverse of fortune, 
it was attacked by the league of the Tuscan Guclfs ; and a [jowcrful citizen, 
to whom it had entrusted itself, betra 3 'ed liis eomitry to enslave it. Ugolino 
was count of the Gherardcsca, a mountainous country' situated along the 
coast, between Leghorn and Piombino ; he was of Ghibelline origin, but had 
married his sister to Giovaii di Gallura, chief of the Guelfs of Pisa and of 
Sardinia. From that time he artfull}' opposed the Guclfs to the GliibcUines ; 
and though several accused him of having decided the issue of the battle of 
Meloria, others regarded him as the peraon most able, most powerful by his 
alliance, and most proper, to reconcile Pisa witli the Guelf league. The 
Pisaus, amidst tlic Augers of the republic, felt the necessity of a dictator. 
They named Ugolino captain-general for ten ^-ears ; and the new commander 
did, indeed, obtain peace with the Guelf league ; but not till he liad caused 
all the fortresses of the Pisan territor}* to be oxicncd by his creatures to the 
Luccheso and Florentines — a condition of his treatj' with them which he 
dared not publicly avow. From that time he sought onl}' to strengthen his 
own despotism, bj* depriving all the magistrates of power, and b}' intimidat- 
ing the archbishop Roger degli Ubal£ni, who held jointly'' with him tlic 
liighest rank in the city. The nephew of Ubaldini, having oxiposed him 
with some liaughtiness, was killed b}' him on the sxiot with his own hand. 
His violence, and the number of executions which he ordered, soon rendered 
liim equally odious to the two parties ; but he had the art, in his fre- 
quent changes from one to the other, to make the opposite party believe 
him powerf^y supported by that with which he at the moment sided. In 
the summer of 1282 the Guelfs were exiled ; but finding in the Ghibelline 
chiefs, the Gualandi Sismondi and Lanfranchi, a haughtiness which he 
thought he had subdued, he charged his son to introduce anew the Guelfs 
into the ci^. His project was discovered and prevented ; the Ghibellines 
called the people on all sides to arms and liberty. On the Ist of Jul}', 1288, 
Ugolino was besieged in the palace of the signoria ; tlie insui'gents, unable 
to vanquish the obstinate resistance opposed to them by himself, his sons, 
and his adherents, set fire to the palace ; and, having entered it amidst the 
flames, dragged forth Ugolino, two of his sons, and two of his grandsons, 
and threw them into the tower of the Sette Yie. The key was given to 
the archbishop, from whom' was expected the vigilance of an enemy, but the 
charity of a priest. That charity, however, was soon exhausted ; the key 
after a few months was thrown into the river; and &e wretched count 
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perished in those agonies of hunger, and of paternal and filial love, upon 
irhich poetry, sculpture, and painting have conferred celebrity. 

The victory over Count Ugolino, achieved by the most ardent of the Ghi- 
bellines. redoubled the enthusiasm and audacity of that party, and soon 
determined them to reneiv the war with the Guelfs of Tuscany. Notivith- 
standing the danger into which the republic was thrown by the ambition of 
tlie last captain-general, it continued to believe, when engaged in a hazardous 
war, that the authority of a single person over the military, the finances, 
and the tribunals was necessary to its protection ; and it trusted that the 
terrible chastisement just inflicted on the tyrant would hinder any other 
from following his example. .Accordingly Guido de Montefeltro was named 
captain. He had acquired a high reputation in defending Forli against the 
French forces of Charles of Anjou ; and the republic had not to repent of 
its choice. He recovered by force of arms all the fortresses which Ugolino 
had given up to the Lucchese and Florentines. The Pisan militia, whom 
Montefeltro armed mth crossbows, which he had trained them to use with 
precision, became tlie terror of Tuscany. The Guelfs of Florence and Lucca 
were glad to make peace in 1293. 


FLORENCE; THE FEUD OF THE BIANCHI AND THE NEE I 

While the Pisans became habituated to trusting the government to a 
single person, the Florentines became still more attached to the most demo- 
cratic forms of liberty. In 1282 they removed the anziani, wliom they had 
at first set at the head of their government, to make room for the 'priori 
delle arti, whose name and office were preserved not only to the end of the 
republic, but even to our dajL The corporation of trades, which they called 
the arti, were distinguished bj’’ the titles of major and minor. At first only 
three, afterwards six, major arti were admitted into the government. The 
college, consisting of six priori delle arti, always assembled, and living 
together, during two months, in the i)nblic palace, formed the signoria, which 
represented the republic. Ten years later, the Florentines completed this 
signoria, by placing at its head the gonfalonier of justice, elected also for two 
months, from among the representatives of the arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce. When he displayed the gonfalon, or standard of the state, the 
citizens were obliged to rise and assist in the execution of the law. The 
arrogance of the nobles, their quarrels, and the disturbance of the public 
peace by their frequent battles in the streets, had, in 1292, irritated the whole 
population against them. Giano della Bella, himself a noble, but sjunpathis- 
ing in the passions and resentment of the people, proposed to bring them to 
order by summary justice, and to confide the execution of it to the gonfalon- 
ier whom he caused to be elected. The Guelfs had been so long at the head 
of the republic, that their noble families, whose wealth had immensely in- 
creased, placed themselves above all law. Giano determined that tiieir nobil- 
ity itself should be a title of exclusion, and a commencement of punishment ; 
a rigorous edict, bearing the title of “ ordinance of justice,” first designated 
thirty-seven Guelf families of Florence, whom it declared noble and great, 
and on this account excluded forever from the signoria; refusing them at the 
same time the privilege of renouncing their nobility, in order to place them- 
selves on a footing with the other citizens. When these families troubled the 
public peace by battle or assassination, a summary information, or even 
common report, was sufficient to induce tli® gonfalonier to attack them at the 
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head of the miUtia.raze tlieir houses to the ground, aud deliver their persons 
to the podesta, to be punished according to their crimes. If other fami- 
hes coninutted the same disordera, if they troubled the slate by their private 
feuds and outrages, tlie signoria was authorised to ennoble them, as a pun- 
ishment of their crimes, in order to subject them to the same summary justice. 
A similar orpinisation, under dilTercnt names, was made at Siena, Pistoia, 
and Lucca. In all the republics of Tuscany, and in the greater number of 
those of I^mbard 3 ', the nobility by its turbulence was e.Kcludcd from all the 
magistracies j and in more than one, a register of nobles was opened, as at 
Florence, on which to inscribe, by 
way of punishment, the names of 
those who violated the public peace. 

However rigorous these precau- 
tions were, thej' did not snlBce to 
retain in subjection to the laws an 
order of men who believed them- 
selves formed to rule, and who 
despised the citizens with whom 
thej' were associated. These very 
nobles, to whom was denied all 
participation in the government of 
the republic, and almost the pro- 
tection and equality' of the law, 
were no sooner entered into their 
mountain castles, than they became 
sovereigns, and exercised despotic 
power over their vassals. The most 
cultivated and wooded part of the 
Apennines belonged to the republic 
of Pistoia. It was a considerable 


district, bordering on the Lucchese, jv 
Modenese, Bolognese, and Florcn- ^ 
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tine territory, and was emphati- 
cally designated by the name of the 
“ Mountain.” It was covered with 
castles belonging either to the Can- 
cellieri, or Panciatichi, the two families most powerful in arms and wealth iu 
all Italy ; the firet was Guelf, the second Ghibelline ; and as the partj* of the 
former then ruled in Tuscany, they had obtained the exile of the Panciatichi 
from Pistoia. The Cancellieri took advantage of this exile to increase their 
power by the purchase of land, by conquest, and by alliance; in their family 
alone they reckoned one hundred men at arms.^ 

The Gerchi and the Donati were, for riches, nobility, and the number 
influence of their followers, perhaps the two most disting^uished familinH ip 
Florence. Being neighbours, both in the city and the country, there had 
arisen between them some slight displeasure, which however had not occa- 
sioned an open quarrel, and perhaps never would have produced any serious 
effect if the malignant humours had not been increased by new causes. It 
happened that Lore, son of Gulielmo, and Geri, son of Bertacca, both of the 
family of Cancellieri, playing together, and coming to words, Geri was 
sightly wounded by Lore. This displeased Gulielmo ; and, designing by a 
suitable apology to remove all cause of further animosity, he ordered his son 
to go to the house of the father of the youth whom he had wounded, and 
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ask pardon. Lore obeyed liis father ; but this act of -^drtue failed to soften 
the cruel mind of Bertacca, and having caused Lore to be seized, in order to 
add the greatest indignity to his brutal act, he ordered his servants to chop 
off the youth’s hand upon a block used for cutting meat and then said to 
him, “ Go to thy father, and tell him that sword-wounds are cured with iron 
and not with words.” 

The unfeeling barbarity of this act so greatly exasperated Gulielmo that 
he ordered his people to take arms for his revenge. Bertacca prepared for 
his defence, and not only that family, but the whole city of Pistoia, became 
divided. And as the Cancellieri were descended from a Cancelliere who had 
had two wives, of whom one was called Bianca (white), one party was named 
by those who were descended from her, Bianca }' 2i.-a!di the other, by way of 
greater distinction, was called Neva (black). Much and long-continued 
strife took pkce between the two, attended with the death of many men and 
the destruction of much property; and not being able to effect a union 
amongst themselves, but weary of the evil, and anxious either to bring it 
to an end or, by engaging others in their quarrel, increase it, they came to 
Florence, where the jNeri, on account of their familiarity with the Donati, 
were favoured by Corso, the head of that family ; and on this account the 
Bianchi, that they might have a powerful head to defend them against 
the Bonati, had recourse to Veri de Cerchi, a man in no respect inferior to 
Corso. 

This quarrel, and the parties in it, brought from Pistoia, increased the 
old animosity between the Cerchi and the Donati, and it was already so 
manifest, that the priors and all well-disposed men were in hourly apprelien- 
sion of its breaking out, and causing a division of the whole city. They 
therefore applied to the pontiff, praying that he would interpose bis authority 
between these turbulent parties, and provide the remedy which they found 
themselves unable to furnish. The pope sent for Veri, and charged bim to 
make peace with the Donati, at which Veri e^diibited great astonishment, 
saying that he had no enmity against them, and that as pacification pre- 
supposes war, he did not know, there being no war between them, how 
peace-making could be necessary. Veri having returned from Rome without 
anything being effected, the rage of the parties increased to such a degree 
that any trivial accident seemed sufficient to make it burst forth, as indeed 
presently happened. 

It was in the month of May, during which, and upon holidays, it is the 
custom of Florence to hold festivals and public rejoicings throughout the 
city. Some youths of the Donati family, with their friends, upon horseback, 
were standing near the church of the Holy Trinity to look at a party 
of Mes who were dancing ; thither also came some of the Cerchi, like 

Donati, accompanied wiwi many of the nobility, and, not knowing that the' 
Don^i were before them, pushed their horses and jostled them ; thereupon 
toe Donati, t hi n k i ng themselves insulted, drew their swords, nor were the 
Cerchi at all backward to do the same, and not till after the interchange of 
m^y wounds, they separated. This disturbance was the beginning of great 
evils ; for the whole city became divided, the people as well as t.bg nobility, 
and the parties took the names of the Bianchi and the Heri. The Cerchi 
were at the head of the Bianca faction, to which adhered the Adimari, the 
Abati, a part of the Tosinghi, of the Bardi, of the Rossi, of the Frescobaldi, 
of the Nerli, and of the Manelli; all the Mozzi, the Scali, Gherardini, Caval- 
canti, Malespini, Bostichi, Giandonati, Vecchietti, and Arrigucci. To these 
were joined many families of the people, and all the Ghibellines then in 
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Florence, so that their great numbers gave them almost the entire govern- 
ment of the cify. 

The Douati, at the head of whom was Corso, joined the Nera part}-, to 
whidi also adhered those members of the above-named families who did not 
takeparl with the Biaiichi; and besides these, the whole of the Fazzi, the 
Bisdomini, Manieri, Bagnesi, Tomaquinci, Spini, Buondelmouti, Gianfigliazzi, 
and the Brunelleschi. Nor did the evil confine itself to the city alone, for 
the whole country was divided upon it, so that the captains of the Six 
Farts, and whoever were attached to the Guelfic part)' or the well-being of 
the republic, were ver^-^ mueh afraid that tliis new division would occimion 
the desti'uction of the city, jind give new life to the Ghibelline faction. 
They therefore sent again to Fope Boniface, desiring that, unless he wished 
that city which had alwaj^ been the shield of the church should cither be 
ruined or become Ghibelline, he would consider some means for her relief. 
The pontiff thereupon sent to Florence, as his lejpitc. Cardinal Matteo 
d’Acquasparto, a Fortuguese, who, finding the Biaiiclii, as the most powerful, 
the least in fear, not quite submissive to him, he interdicted the citj', and 
left it in anger ; so that greater confusion now prevailed than preA-iously 
to his coming. 

The min^ of men being in great excitement, it happened that at a funeral 
whidi many of the Donati and the Cerchi attended, they fiiut came to words 
and then to arms, from which however nothing but merelj' tumult resulted 
at the moment. However, liaving each retired to their houses, the Cerchi 
determined to attack the Donati, hut, by the valour of Corso, the}'- were 
repulsed and great numbers of them wounded. The citj'- u'as in arms. The 
laws and the seigniory were set at nought by tlic rage of the nobilit}', and the 
best and wisest citizens were full of apprehension. The Donati and their 
followers, being the least powerful, were in the greatest fear, and to provide 
for their safety, they called together Corso, the captains of the Farts, and 
the other leaders of tlie Neri, and resolved to apply to the pope to appoint 
some personage of ro 3 'al blood, that he might reform l^lorcnce, tliinkiiig by this 
means to overcome the Bianchi. Their meeting and determination became 
known to the priors, and the adverse part}' represented it as a conspiracy 
against the liberties of the republic. Both parties being in arms, the seigniorj”, 
one of whom at that time was the poet Dante, took courage, and from his 
advice and prudence, eaused the people to rise for the preservation of order, 
and being joined by many from the country, the.y compelled iJie leaders of 
both parties to laj' aside their arms, and banished Corso Douati, with many 
of the Nm. And as an evidence of the imparthditj' of their motives, they 
also banished many of the Bianchi, who, however, soon afterwards, under 
pretence of some justifiable cause, returned. 

The Pope sends Charles of Valois as Conciliator (1801 A.D.) 

Corso and his friends, thinking the pope favourable to their part 3 ’’, went 
to Rome, and laid their grievances before him, having previously forwarded 
a statement of them in writing. Charles of Valois, brother of the king of 
France, was then at the pa]}al court, having been called into Ital 3 ' by the 
king of Naples, to go over into -Sicily. The pope, therefore, at the earnest 
prayers of the banished Florentine^ consented to send Charles to Florence, 
till the season suitable for his going to Sicily should arrive. He tlierefore 
came, and although tlie Bianchi, who then governed, were very apprehensive, 
etui, as the head of the Guelfs, and appointed by the pope, they did not 
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dare to oppose Mm. He had, however, agreed not to seek to acquire sov- 
ereign authority over the city, and is said to have pocketed 17,000 florins 
to bind the bargain. 

Thus authorised, Charles armed all his friends and followers, which step 
gave the people so strong a suspicion that he designed to rob them of their 
fiberty, that each took arms, and kept at his own house, in order to be ready, if 
Charles should make any such attempt. The Cerchi and the leaders of tlie 
Bianchi faction had acquired uuiversM hatred, by having, whilst at the head 
of the republic, conducted themselves with unbecoming pride ; and this 
induced Corso and the banished of the Hera party to return to Florence, 
knoAving well that Charles and the captains of the Parts were favourable to 
them.- And whilst the citizens, for fear of Charles, kept themselves in arms, 
Corso, with all the banished, and followed by many others, entered Florence 
without the least impediment. And although Veri de Cerchi was advised 
to oppose him, he refused to do so, saying that he wished the people of 
Florence, against whom he came, should punish him. However the contrary 
happened, for he was welcomed, not punished by them ; and it behooved Veri 
to save himself by flight. 

Corso, having forced the Pinti Gate, assembled his party at San Pietro 
Maggiore, near ms own house, where, having drawn together a great number 
of friends and people desirous of change, he set at liberty all who had been 
imprisoned for offences, whether against the state or against individuals. 
He compelled the existing seigniory to withdraw privately to their own 
houses, elected a new one from the people of tlie Hera party, and for five 
days plundered the leaders of the BiancM. The CercM and the other heads 
of their faction, finding Charles opposed to them, and the greater part of the 
people their enemies, withdrew from the city, and retired to their strong- 
holds. And although at first they would not listen to the advice of the pope, 
they were now compelled to turn to him for assistance, declaring that instead 
of uniting the city, Charles had caused greater disunion than before. The 
j)ope again sent Matteo d’Acquasparta, his legate, who made peace 
between the Cerchi and tlie Donati, and strengthened it with marriages 
and new betrothals. But wishing that the Bianchi should participate in 
the employments of the government, to which the Heri who were then at the 
head of it would not consent, he withdrew, with no more satisfaction nor less 
emaged than on the former occasion, and left the city interdicted for 
disobedience. 

Both parties remained in Florence, and were equally discontented, the 
Neri from seeing their enemies at hand, and apprehending the loss of their 
power, and the Bianchi from finding themselves without either honour or 
authority ; and to these natural causes of animosity new injuries were added. 
Hiccolo de’ Cerchi, with many of his friends, went to Ms estates, and being 
m^ived at the bridge of Affrico, was attacked by Simone, son of Corso Donati. 
The contest was obstinate, and on each side had a sorrowful conclusion; 
for Niccolo was slain, and Simone was so severely wounded that he died on 
the following night. 

This event again disturbed the entire city ; and although the Heri were 
mc^t to blame, they were defended by those who were at the head of affairs ; 
and before sentence was delivered, a conspiracy of the BiaiicM with Piero 
1 errante, one of the barons who had accompanied Charles, was Recovered, 
by whose assistance they sought to be replaced in the government. The 
matter became known by letters addressed to Mm by the Cerchi, although 
some were of the opinion that they were not genuine, but written a Ti rl pre- 
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tended to be found by the Donati, to abate the infamy which their party 
had ac(]uired by the death of Niccoloa The whole of the Ccrchi were however 
banished with their followers of the Bianca party, of whom was Dante the 
poet, their property was confiscated, .md their houses were pulled down./ 
Dante was at Siena at the time of the pretended conspiracy. It was decreed 
tliat if he ever returned to his native city he should bo burned alive. Another 
of the banished was Ser Fetracco di Farenzo dall’ Incisa, whose son Francesco 
Fetiarch saw ihe light in exile. A Charles, having effected the purpose of his 
coming, left the citj', and returned to the pope to pursue his cntcrjirisc against 
Sicily, in which he was neither Av^r nor more fortunate than he had been at 
Florence j so that Avith disgrace and the loss of many of his followers, he 
withdrew to France./ 





CHAPTER V 

THE FREE CITIES AND THE EMPIRE 

[1300-1860 A.D.] 

Fkom the middle of the twelfth century we have seen nearly all the to-sras 
of northern Italy shake off the imperial yoke. Towards the end of the thir- 
teenth the emperor Rudolf, instead of disputing tlieir independence, offered to 
sell it to them for money. ■ In the franchised communes there could no longer 
be any pretension to enslave fellow-citizens, but one could be made of gov- 
erniug them. Riches became a title for taking part in authority, by reason 
of the greater interest which the rich had in the preservation and order of 
society. It may be seen that a right derived from wealth is less extended 
than one derived from landed property. But in towns there could hardly 
be landed property properly so caUed. One could occupy a house, but not 
have those lands \yhich, by their extent, position, and the number of men 
cultivating them, give power to their possessor. 

Moreover, the privileged classes in towns distinguished themselves from 
those in the country by the moderation of their pretensions. The latter 
w^e always ssen on Iiorsoback^ clothod in armour, helmets on their heads, 
and bearing arms whose use they reserved to themselves. They always 
recalled the fact that their right was founded on their force and valiance. 
In towns this apparel could have no use ; riches would bring clients, and 
seduction gain friends. Little by little the exercise of authority, in so far 
as it was prolonged, happy, and met with favour, became a right to new 
marks of confidence, these being the supposed debt of those governed to 
those governiim, and also supposed in the latter an increase of experience, a 
transmission of knowledge, of good rules, and a just ambition to make a name 
illustrious. 

The success of some lords had excited the ambition of all. But in the 
large towns ^e mass of ^ the population opposed a strong resistance to them. 
Milan obliged its patricians to be content with a part of the magistrature. 
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After having excited general indignation by taking every office, the Milanese 
noblra row themselves reduced to signing a treaty with the plebeians by 
which the latter were admitted to an equal share in all public functions, 
from an ambassador’s charge to that of public trumpeter. Tlic prouder 
ones retired to their castles and revenged themselves for their nullity 
by devastating the country. But even these devastations augmented 
the strength of the towns— that is, their population. The inhabitants, 
dispereed m a country open to ravages from the lords, ran to seek shelter for 
their feimlies or goods in a walled city. Lordly feudal t3'ranny peopled the 
towns where so much resentment fermented a^inst it and where increased 
indnstry and riches finally furnished the people the means of crushing these 
small t^Tunta. - ° 

When the translation of the holy see to Avignon left Rome to herself, 
the tocsin of the Capitol obliged the barons to leave their fortified retreats to 
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come and humiliate themselves before the popular tribune, and history shows 
us the Savelli, Frangipani, Colonna, and Orsini, standing with bare heads, 
in a submissive attitude, subscribing tremblingly to an oath of fidelity to the 
“ law of good estate ” in the hands of an innkeeper. Their palaces were no 
longer their refuges, their excess had no more the privilege of impunity. 
An attempt to revolt forced them to hear their condemnation as though they 
were the lowest criminals and to receive the pardon more humiliating still. 
In the greater part of the republics where war demanded a leader, but where 
abuse of power had made all the native nobles hateful, the riwl factions called 
on a foreign magistiute to govern Rome, demanded a head from Bologna and 
Venice furnished one to Padua, Pisa, and Milan. 

In those states where an unfertile soil tempted but a small part of the 
population to agriculture, and offered no great means of power to territorial 
lords, these latter saw their influence decrease in proportion as other for- 
tunes rose by means of commerce. They had, however, to maintain them- 
selves, the resources of the military service and, above all, the faction. 
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This was the condition of the nobles of Genoa, Pisa, and Florence. Wlien 
they tried violently to reseize the power, they were suppressed and punished. 
Their fortresses were razed, and hatred against them ivas carried to an 
injustice by depriving them of rights which were common to all. 

It was in these commercial towns that the citizeim, rapidly enriched by 
fortunate enterprise, began to compare themselves with those ancient pos- 
sessors of privileges and to claim 
a share. A nobility sprang up of 
quite different origin from the 
&st, which disputed its author- 
ity, but was disposed, like the 
other, to retain and abuse it. 
It is seen that the influence of 
the privileged classes was modi- 
fied according to circumstances. 
Lords estabHshed in Italy by 
right of conquest ceased at the 
time of the invasion of the Goths 
and other foreigners to be rulers, 
and were no more than powerful 
vassals when regular monarchies 
arose. 

When the commons were freed 
from the domination of the em- 
perors, the feudal lords retained 
their power where they had suf- 
ficient land to preserve their pre- 
eminence. They shared or lost it 
from that or other causes, par- 
ticularly from commerce, which 
brought other means of power to 
life which rivalled theirs. When 
these two kinds of nobles ceased 
to be rivals, they agreed in order 
to rule. The hatred of the people 
against the nobles hurried towns 
under the yoke of some of these 
powerful men, who had made it 
believed that they sincerely took 
A Doqe of Yehicb the popular side. That is what 

cost the republic of Milan her 
proud liberty. In Genoa some ambitious nobles took the same means to 
preserve influence. The Dorias and Spinolas contracted an alliance with the 
people, and aided with feigned zeal in the introduction of democratic forms 
into the government. Other republics fell into an excess of distrust. Injus- 
tice nourished hatreds and deprived the state of its most illustrious citizens.^ 


Alff ISMPEBOU ONCE MORE IE T TAT. V 

On the 25th of November, 1308, the diet of Germany named Henry VII 
of Luxemburg as successor to Albert of Austria ; and this election suddenly 
brought Italy back to the same struggle for her independence which she had 
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so.heroically supported agjiinsl the two Fredericks. From the death of the 
second Frederick, fift^’-eight years had i)assed since she had seen an emperor. 
Rudolf of Habshurg, Adolphus of Nassau, and Albert of Austria had too 
much to do in Germany to occupy themselves with this constantly agitated 
countiy, where they could demand obedience only with arms in their hands. 
Henry VII was a brave, wise, and just prince; but he was neither rich nor 
powerful. He secured to his son, by marriage, the crown of Bohemia, which 
had excited some jealousy among the Germans ; and he believed it would be 
expedient, in order to avoid all quarrel in the empire, to quit it for some 
lime. To flatter the national vanit}'^, he determined on an expedition to 
Italy. 

Henry, lumself a Belgian, had no power but in Belgium and the prov- 
inces adjoining France. From Luxemburg he went through the county 
of Burgundy to Lausanne. Here he received, in Hie summer of 1310, the 
ambassadors of the Italian states, who came to do him homage. He entered 
Piedmont, bj* Mont Genis, towards the end of September, accompanied by 
onl}' two thousand oavaliy, the greater part of whom were Belgians, Franc- 
Comtois, or Savo 3 ’ards. This force would have been wholly insuflicient to 
subdue Italj"; but Henry VII presented himself 
thei'e ns the supporter of just rights, of order, and, 
to a certain degree, of libert}'. 

The lords of all Lombardy and Piedmont came to 
Xiresent themselves to Heniy ; some at Turin, others 
at Asti. He received them with kindness, but de- 
clai'ed his determination to establish legal order, such 
as had been settled by the Peace of Constance, in all 
the cities of the empire; and to name in each an 
imperial vicar, who should govern in concert Arith 
the municipal magistmtes. Philippone di Langusco, 
at PaAda ; Simon da Golobiano, at Vercelli ; William 
Brnsato, at Novara; Antonio Fisiraga, at Lodi, in 
obedience to this intimation, laid doAA'ii the soA^creign 
poAA'er. At the same time, Henrx' CA'erywhere re- 
called the exiles, Avitliout ^stinction of part}’’; at 
Gomo and Mantua, the Ghibellines; at Brescia and 
Piacenza, the Gnclfs; leaving out, hoAA'ever, the 
eriles of Verona, a powerful citj', Avhich he did not 
Ausit, and AA'liich A\'as goA^erned bj' Can’ Grande della 
Scala, the most able Ghibelline captain in Ital^', the 
best soldier, the best politician, and the person whose 
services and attachment the emperor most valued. 

Tlie rich and populous cit}’^ of Milan required also 
to be treated \rith address and consideration. The 
archbishop Otto Visconti had retained the princi- 
pal authority in his hands to a very advanced age. 

But long previously to his death, which took place 
in 1295, he had transferred to his nephew, Matteo 
Visconti, the title of captain of the people, and had 
ese to consider him as his lieutenant and successor. Matteo did, in fact, 
govern after him, and with almost despotic power, from 1295 to 1302. He 
Avas also named lord of several other cities of Lombardy; at the same 
time he strengthened his family by many rich alliances. But Visconti had 
not tlie art to conciliate either the remains of national pride, or the love 
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of liberty which still subsisted among his subjects, or the jealousy of the 
other princes of Lombardy. A league to give the preponderance to’the Guelf 
party in this province was formed by Alberto Scotto, lord of Piacenza, and 
by Ghiberto da Correggio, lord of Parma; they forced the Visconti to quit 
Milan, in 1302, and installed in their place Guido della Torre and his family, 
who had been exiles twenty-five years. When Henry VII presented him- 
self before Milan, he found it governed by Guido della Torre and the Guelfs. 
Matteo Visconti and the Ghibellines were exiled. Henry exacted their recall; 
he was crowned in the church of St. Ambrose, on the 6th of January, 1311, 
and afterwards asked of the city a gratuity for his army of one hundred 
thousand florins. Till then the Italians had seen in the monarch only a 
just and impartial pacificator ; but when he demanded money, the different 
parties united against him. 


MTLAJr SEDITIONS; GENOA AND VENICE AT WAR 

/ 

A violent sedition broke forth at Milan. The Della Torres and the Guelfs 
were forced to leave that city. Matteo Visconti and the Ghibellines were 
recalled, and the former restored to absolute power. The Guelfs, too, in the 
rest of Lombardy, rose and took arms against the emperor. Crema, Cremona, 
Lodi, Brescia, and Como revolted at the same time. Henry consumed the 
greater part of the summer in besieging Brescia, which at last, towards 
the end of September, 1311, he forced to capitulate. He granted to that 
town equitable conditions, impatient as he was to enter Tuscany; but, 
although Lombardy seemed subdued to his power, he left more germs of 
discontent and discord in it than he had found about a year before. 

Henry VII arrived with his little army at Genoa, on the 21st of October, 
1311. That powerful republic now maintained at St. Jean d’Acre, at Pera 
opposite to Constantinople, and at Kaffa in the Black Sea, military and 
mercantile colonies, which made themselves respected for their valour, at the 
same time that they carried on the richest commerce of the Mediterranean. 
Several islands in the Archipelago, amongst others that of Chios, had passed 
in sovereignty to Genoese famUies. The palaces ’of Genoa, already called 
the “superb,” were the admiration of travellers. Its sanguinary rivalry 
with Pisa had terminated by securing to the former the empire of the Tyr- 
rhene Sea. From that time Genoa had no other rival than Venice. 

An accidental encounter of the fleets of these two cities in the sea of 
Cyprus lighted up between them, in 1293, a terrible war, which for seven 
years stained the Mediterranean with blood, and consumed immense wealth. 
In 1298, the Genoese admiral Lamba Doria, meeting the Venetian com- 
mander Andrea Dandolo at Corzuola or Corcyra the Black, at the extremity 
of the Adriatic Gulf, burned sixty-six of his galleys, and took eighteen, which 
he brought into the port of Genoa, with seven thousand prisoners, suffering 
only twelve vessels to escape. The humbled Venetians, in the next year, 
asked and obtained peace. The Genoese, vanquishers in turn of the Pisans 
and Venetians, passed for the bravest, the most enterprising, and the most 
fortunate mariners of all Italy. The government of their city was entirely 
democratic ; but the two chains of mountains which extend from Genoa, the 
one towards Provence, and the other towards Tuscany (called by the Italians 
Le Eiviere di Genoa, because the foot of these mountains forms the shore of 
the sea), were covered with the castles of the Ligurian nobles ; the peasantry 
were all dependent on them, and were always ready to make war for their 
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liege lords. Four families were pre-eminent for their power and wealth 

gie Doria and the Spinola, Gliibellines j the Grimaldi and the Fieschi, Guelfs. 
These nobles, incensed against each other by hereditary enmity, had disturbed 
ma state by so many outrages that the people adopted, with respect to 
them, the same policy as that of the Tuscan republics, and had entirely 
excluded them from the magistracy. On the other hand, they had rendered 
such eminent and frequent services to the republic j above all, they had pro- 
duced such great naval commanders, that the people, whenever the staters 
in danger, had always recourse to them for the choice of an admiral. 

Seduced by the glory of these chiefs, the people often afterwards shed 
their blood in their private quarrels ; but often, also, wearied by the continual 
disturbances which the nobles excited, they had recourse to foreigners to 
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subdue them to the common law. The people were in a state of irritetion 
against the Ligurian nobles, when Henry VII arrived at Genoa, in 1311 ; and 
to oblige them to maintain a peace which they were continually breaking, 
the Genoese conferred on that monarch absolute authority over the republic 
for twenty years. But when the emperor suppressed tlie podesta, and then 
the abbate or defender of the people, and afterwards demanded of the city 
a gift of sixty thousand florins, the Genoese perceived that they needed a 
government,^ not only to suppress civil discord, but also to protect rights 
not less precious than peace ; an internal fermentation of increasing danger 
manifested itself ; and Henry was happy to quit Genoa in safety, on the 16th 
of February, 1312, on board a Fisan fleet, wMch transported him with about 
fifteen hundred cavalry to Tuscany^ 

Hunt*' Bays: “Dante tells the feelings which were roused hy the coming of the king. He 
seemed to come as God's vicegerent, to change the fortunes of men and bring the exiled home; 
by the majesty of his presence to bring the peace for which the banished poet longed, and to 
administer to all men justice, judgment, and equity.’’] 
a w. — vot. IX. E 
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henry’s coronation and sudden death 

Henry VII when he entered Italy, was impartial between the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. He owed his election to the influence of the popes, and he was 
accompanied by cardinal legates, who were to crown him at Home. He had 
no distrust either of Hobert, then king of Naples, the son of Charles II, or 
of the Guelf cities. He had no hereditary affection for the Ghibellines, the 
zealous partisans of a family long extinct. He endeavoured, accordingly, 
to hold the balance fairly between the two parties, and to reconcile them 
wherever he was allowed ; but experience had already taught him that the 
very name of elected emperor had a magic influence on the Italians, either 
to excite the devoted affection of the Ghibellines, or the terror and hatred 
of the Guelfs. It was with the latter that resistance to him had begun in the 
preceding year in Lombardy ; and that revolt had burst forth on all sides 
since his departure. Robert, Idng of Naples, who assumed the part of champion 
of the Guelf party, already testified an open distrust of him ; and Florence, 
which by its prudence, ability, wealth, and courage was the real director 
of that party, took arms to resist him, refused audience to his ambassadors, 
raised all the Guelfs of Italy against him, and finally constrained him to place 
that city under the ban of the empire. The republic of Pisa, on the other 
hand, whose affection for the Ghibelline party was connected with its hopes 
as well as its recollections, served him with a devotion, zeal, and prodigality 
which he had not met elsewhere. The Pisans had sent him, when at Lausanne, 
a present of sixty thousand florins, to aid him on his passage to Italy. Tliey 
paid his debts at Genoa, and they gave him another present when he entered 
their city ; finally, they placed at his disposal thirty galle 3 ’'S and six hundred 
crossbow-men, who accompanied him to Rome, where he received the golden 
crown of the empire from the hands of the pope’s legate, in the church 
of St. Jolm Lateran, on the 29th of June, 1312. The Romans, who had 
taken arms against him, and had received within their walls a Neapolitan 
garrison, kept their gates shut during the ceremony, and would not suffer 
one of his soldiers to enter the city. 

The coronation of the emperor at Rome was the term of service of the 
Germans j they took no interest afterwards in what was passing, or might 
be done in that country. They were anxious to depart ; and Henry found 
himself at Tivoli, where he passed the summer, almost entirely abandoned by 
his transalpine soldiers. Had the Neapolitan king Robert been bolder, 
Henry would have been in great danger. In the autumn, however, the 
GhibeUines and Bianchi of central Italy rallied round him, and formed a 
formidable army, with which he marched to attack Florence, on the 19th 
of September, 1312. The Florentines, accustomed to leave their defence to 
mercenaries, whose valour was always ready for pay, made small account of 
a m^tary courage which they saw so common among men whom they 
despised ; but^ no people carried civil courage and firmness in misfortune 
further. Their army was soon infinitely superior in numbers to that of 
Henry ; they carried on with perfect calmness their commerce and negotia- 
tions, as if their enemies had already departed for Germany, but they would 
not dnve them out of their territory by giving battle ; they preferred bearing 
patiently their depredations, and waiting till they had worn out their enthu- 
siasm, exhausted uieir finances, and should depart of themselves, which they 
did on the 6th of January, 1313, finding they could obtain no advantage. 

Henry, after giving some months of repose to his army, took the command 
of the militia of Pisa, and made VTir at their head against Lucca ; at the 
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same time, he solicited from his brother, the archbishop of Treves, a German 
reinforcement, which he obtained in the following month of July. On the 
5th of August, 1313, Henry VII departed from Pisa, commanding twenty-five 
hundred ultramontane and fifteen hundred Italian cavalry, with a propor- 
tionate number of infantry. He began his march towards Home, having been 
informed that Robert, called by the hTorentines to their aid, advanced with all 
the forces of the Guelf party to oppose him. The declining military reputation 
of the Neapolitans inspired tho Germans with little fear, and Robert had but 
a small number of French cavalry to give courage to his arm}' ; but the 
priests and monies, animated with zeal in defence of the ancient Guelf party 
and the independence of tho church, seconded him with their prayers, and 
the report soon spread that they had seconded him in another manner and in 
their own way. The emperor took the road of San Miniato to Castel Fioren- 
tino, arrived at Buon Gonvento, twelve miles beyond Siena, and stopped 
there to celebrate the festival of St. Bartholomew. On the Mth of August, 
1313, he received the communion from the hands of a Dominican monk, 
and expired a few hours afterwards. It was said the monk had mixed the 
juice of Napel in the consecrated cup. It was said, also, that Henry was 
already attacked by a malad}’ which he concealed. A carbuncle had mani- 
fested it^lf below the knee ; and a cold bath, which he took to calm the 
burning irritation, perhaps occasioned his sudden and unexpected death. 


ItIVAIi EMPEROUS; ECCLESIASTICAL DISSBKSIOKS 

The electors of the empire were not convoked at Frankfort to name a 
successor to Henry VII till ten months after his death. Ten, instead of 
seven princes presented themselves ; two pretenders disputed the electoral 
rights in each of the houses of Saxon}', Bohemia, and Brandenburg. - The 
electors, divided into two colleges, named simultaneously, on the 19th of 
October, 1314, two emperors ; the one, Ludwig IV of Bavaria ; the other, 
Frederick III of Austria. Their rights appeared equal ; their adherents in 
Germany were also of nearly equal strength ; the sword only could decide; 
and war was accordingly declared and carried on till the 28th of September, 
1322, when Frederick was vanquished and made prisoner at Muhldorf. 

The church abstained, while the civil war lasted, from pronounc- 
ing between the two pretenders to the empire. Clement V did not 
witness their double election; he died on the 20th of April, 1314. It was 
necessary, two years afterwards, to use &aud and violence, to confine the 
cardinals in conclave at Lyons, for the purpose of naming his successor. 
They at last elected the bishop of Avignon. He was a native of Cahors, 
the devoted creature of King Robert of Naples, and took the name of John 
XXn. _ He was the first who made Avignon, which was his episcopal town, 
the residence of the Roman court, exiled from Italy. He was an intriguer, 
notoriously profligate, scandalously avaricious ; he fancied himself, however, 
a philosopher, and took a part in the quarrel between the realists and 
nominalists; he made himself violent enemies in tlie schools, on the members 
of which he sometimes inflicted the punishment of death. While he used 
such violence towards his adversaries as heretics, he shook the credit of the 
court of Rome, by being himself accused of heresy. ^eat object was 
to raise to high temporal power the cardinal Bertrand de Poiet, whom he 
called his nephew, and who was believed to be liis son. For that puipose 
he availed himself of the war between the two pretenders to the empire. 
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regarded by him as a prolongation of the interregnum, during which he 
asserted all the rights of the emperors devolved on the holy see. He charged 
Cardinal Bertrand to exercise those rights as legate in Lombardy, crush the 
Ghibellines, support the Guelfs, but above all, subdue both to the authority 
of the church and its legate. 

The cardinal Bertrand de Poiet launched his excommunications and em- 
ployed the soldiers whom his father had raised for him in Provence, particularly 
against Matteo Visconti, lord of Milan, one of the most able and powerful 
of the Ghibelline cliiefs. Visconti made himself beloved by the Milanese, whom 
he had always treated with consideration. Without being virtuous, he had 
preserved his reputation unstained by crime. His mind was enlightened. 
To^ a perfect Imowledge of mankind, he added quick-sightedness, prompt de- 
cision, and a certain military glory, heightened by that of four sons, his 
faithful lieutenants, who were all distinguished among the brave. The 
Italians gave him the surname of Great, at a period when, it is true, they were 
prodigal of that epithet. Matteo Visconti, in his war with the Lombard 
Guelfs, took possession of Pavia, Tortona, and Alessandria. He besieged, 
in concert with the Genoese Ghibellines, Robert king of Naples, who had 
shut himself up in Genoa, desirous of making that city the fortress of 
the Guelfs of Lombardy. Visconti compelled the retreat of Philip of Valois, 
who, before he was king, had entered Italy at the solicitation of the none, 
in 1320. 

The following year he vanquished Raymond de Cardona, a Catalonian, 
and one of the pope’s generals ; he persuaded Frederick of Austria, who had 
sent his brother to aid the pope, to recall his Germans, making him' sensible it 
could suit neither of the pretenders to the empire to weaken the Ghibellines, 
who defended in Italy the interests of whoever of the two remained con- 
queror. But, after having made war against the church party twenty years, 
without ever suspecting that he betrayed his faith, for he was religious with- 
out bigotry, age awakened in him the terrors of superstition ; he began 
to fear that the excommunications of the legate would deprive him of salva- 
tion ; he abdicated in favour of his eldest son Galeazzo, and died- a few 
weeks afterwar^, on the 22nd of June, 1322. The remorse and scruples of 
Matteo Visconti had carried trouble and disorder into his own party, and 
gave boldness to that of his adversaries. A violent fermentation at Milgn 
at length burst forth; Galeazzo was obliged to fly, and the republic was 
proclaimed anew ; but virtue and patriotism, witikout which it could not 
subsist, were extinguished ; and after a few weeks Galeazzo was recalled, 
and reinvested with the lordship of Milan. 

The two parties of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, since the death of Henry 
VII, no longer nearly balanced each other in virtue, talents, and patriotism. 
In the beginning of their struggle, there were almost as many republics 
on one side as the other ; and sentiments as pure and a devotion as generous 
equaUy animated the partisans of the empire and of the church. But, in 
the fourteenth century, the faction of the Ghibellines had become that of 
— of the GueHs that of liberty. The former displayed those great 
military and political talents which personal ambition usually develops. In 
the^ second^ were to be found, almost exclusively, patriotism, and the heroism 
which sacrifices to it every personal interest. The republic of Pisa alone, in 
Italy, united the love of liberty with the sentiments of the Ghibelline party. 
This republio had been thunderstruck by the death of Henry VII at a moment 
when a career of glory and prosperity seemed to open on him. Pisa, exhausted 
by the prodigious efforts which she had made to serve him, was true to her- 
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self, when all the Guelfs of Tusoaiij- rose at once, on the death of Henrv to 
avenge on her tlie terror which that monarch had inspired. She cave the 
command of lier mihtia to Uguccionc da Faggiuola, a noble of the moun- 
tainous part of Jtemagna, udiich, with the March, produced the best soldiers 
m Italy. The Pisans, un^r the command of Faggiuola, obtained two 

They took Lucca, on the 14th of June 
1314, while the Lucchese Gnel& and Ghibellines were engaged in battle in the 
streets of that cityj and, on the 29tli of August of the same year, they 
defeated, at Montecatini, the Florentines, commanded by two princes of the 

Tuscany and Romagna. 

But the Pisaiis soon perceived that they were fighting, not for thcmselvesfbut 
for the captain whom they had chosen. Almost immediately after his victory 
lie began to exeroiso an insupportable tyranny over Pisa and Lucca. Fear- 
ing much more the citizens of these republics than the enemies of the states 
he, on the slightest suspicion, emplo3-ed the utmost severity against all 
tlie most illustrious famlies. At Lucca, he threw into a dungeon Castraccio 
CAstrcicani) the most distiiig^nishccl of the Ghibclline nohleS) who had recently 
^turned to that city with a brilliant reputation, acquired in the wars of 
France and Lombardy. A simultaneous insurrection at Lucca and Pisa, on 
the 10th of Apnl, 131C, delivered these cities from Uguccionc da Faggiuola 
and his 6on.c 


The P^ns put Uguccioiic's partisans to death, and gave the government 
to Oount Gaddo della Gherardesca. This news arrived at Lucca when the 
Lucchese were tumultuously demanding the liberty of Castruccio. Uguccionc 
not daring to oppose the general wish, Castruccio was taken from prison and 
presented to the public loaded with chains. At this spectacle the people 
grew stdl more furious ; Uguccione was obliged to fly j and the chains being 
taken off Castruccio, the latter, by a rare good fortune, was declared lord of 
Lucca on the very day which had been destined for his death.® 


CASTllUGGIO GASTBAGAKI 

nu'u^ft^*^**^***** scion of a Gliibcllinc stock, and was devoted to the 

Ghibellme cause ; for four years successively he was freely elected to com- 
mand the Lucchese with almost sovereign power. He knew men and how 
to govern them ; knew what enmities to despise or punish, and what friend- 
ships to wm and retain. As a daring soldier and skilful general he was be- 
loved by the troops, for he was not blind to merit and knew how to reward 
but cared little about the morality of his followers if they only did their 
duty and quietly submitted to the rigid discipline that he established and 
enforced. No man was more beloved by the people or more generally popu- 
lar with every class of citizen; they admired his talents and were proud of 
JUS fame. In 1320 he felt so confident of his position in the public mind that 
he ventured to expel the Avocati, who with about 180 great Guelfic families 
adieu to their country, and then boldly demanded the supreme 
authority ; out of 210 senators there was but one voice against him, and the 
people unanimous!;^ confirmed this election. He was therefore a legitimate 
ruler. !ffis economical management of the public revenue was exempiaiy and 
productive ; he had amassed great treasure, and his system of military hon- 
ours and rewards heightened and improved the warlike spirit of the people 
until it had acquired a more professional character. All the neighbouring 
predaceous chiefs were allured to his standard by the hope of future con- 
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quests, and rough and unscrupulous as they were he made them all bend to 
his discipline. 

Thus prepared on every hand to begin that career of ambition to which he 
felt himself more than equal, Matteo Visconti’s proposal was warmly received, 
and Philip of Valois’ expedition with the ready assistance of the Guelfic 
league were together considered an infringement of ’the general peace, or at 
least a sufficient excuse for retaliation on the part of the Ghibellines. 
Uguccione Faggiuola was dead, a circumstance that heightened the anxiety 
of both Castruccio and the Florentines, particularly the latter, whose dread 
of this veteran chief, blinding them as it did to the dangerous ambition of 
his successor, had never ceased since the disaster of Montecatini. 

Such M'as the state of affairs in April, 1320, when Castruccio Castracani 
with some Pisan auxiliaries suddenly occupying Cappiano, Montefalcone, 
and the bridges of the Gusciano, broke into the Florentine territory carry- 
ing death and devastation as far as Cerreto Guidi, Vinci, and Empoli ; then, 
getting possession of Santa Maria a Monte by treachery, returned in triumph 
to Lucca. Afterwards, invading Lunigiana and Garfagnana, he dispossessed 
Spinetto Malespina of several places necessary for his own military opera- 
tions and then marched with all his force to aid the siege of Genoa. This 
city still maintained a fierce and bloody struggle with its own exiles and the 
Lombard Ghibellines ; war raged not only round the walls but through- 
out the whole Riviera, or coast district; it .extended to Sicily and Naples 
and involved even more distant countries in its action, so that the siege of 
Troy itself, as ViUanid^ asserts, was hardly equal to it for heroic deeds, 
marvellous exploits, and hard-fought battles by land and water, without any 
cessation either in summer or -winter. 

The Florentines determined to prevent a junction that would probably 
have settled the fate of Genoa, therefore made a powerful diversion in the 
Lucchese states which compelled Castruccio to return ere he had joined the 
besiegers ; avoiding an action they retreated to the frontier at Fucecchio 
while the enemy halted in front of Cappiano, both armies remaining nearly 
inactive until the advancing season drove them into winter quarters. To 
make amends for this inglorious campaign, more vigorous measures were pur- 
sued and an alliance was concluded -with the marqms Spinetto Malespina, 
who, although a Ghibelline, had been too much injured by Castruccio on 
account of his friendship for Uguccione not to seize the first opportunity of 
revenge. Florentine troops were despatched to his aid, yet Castruccio was 
not apprehensive of anything in that quarter, but prepared with the help of 
a powerful body of Lombard Gliibellines for a more serious struggle on the 
side of Florence and soon marched to raise the siege of Monte Vettolini at 
the head of sixteen hundred men-at-arms. The Florentines, having only half 
that number, immediately retired and allowed him to devastate their terri- 
tory with impunity for the last twenty days of June, after which he retired 
to chastise the Malespini in Lunigiana. 

Discontent ran high in Florence and the retiring seigniory were much cen- 
sured for their feeble conduct ; the Agubbio faction was still powerful, and 
probably the inconvenience of a fluctuating administration was beginning to 
be felt, as the foreign affairs with a more complex character embraced a wider 
circle; to remedy this, twelve counsellors, two for each sesto under the 
denomination of “ Buonuomini ” were added to the new seigniory, but to con- 
tinue six months in office instead of two, and without whose sanction nothing 
important could be undertaken. To check also the increasing intimacy, and 
consequent favouritism between citizens and foreign officers of state, which 
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led to great abuse, it was' decreed that no stranger who brought a kinsman in 
his suite could have a place in the commonwealth, and that until ten 3 'ears 
from liis resignation of office he could not be re-elected. Some taxes were 
then reduced, the ^old and silver currency reformed, and prepamtions made 
for a fresh campaign. Azzo of Brescia was appointed captain-general ; 
one hundred and sixteen knights and one hundred and sixty mounted cross- 
bow-men were enlisted and under the command of Jacopo da Fontana soon 
checked Castruccio’s incursions so as to protect the line of the Gusciana. 
But Philip of Valois’ expedition had in the meanwhile failed, and in Lom- 
bardy the Tuscans were defeated at Bardo in the Val-di-Taro, their captain 
the marquis of Cavalcabd was killed, Cremona recaptured, and Visconti 
everywhere victorious. 

In Florence one of the first public measures in 1321 wiis to complete the 
whole circuit of public walls and strengthen it by flanking towers fifty-five 
feet high at regular intervals of more than one hundred and eighty feet 
apart; a work that was doubtless accelerated by their appichension of 
Gastrnccio, which had now taken a more alarming character from some 
recent proceedings at Pistoia. 

Tliis evei’-vexed city, harassed by external wjir and in^mrd troubles, 
finally elected the abbatc da Pacciana dc’ Tcdici, a tool of Castruccio, as their 
ruler ; ho was a weak intriguing man who, catching at a popular opinion, 
was suddenly floated into power by' the stormy' multitude without ballast 
enough to steady him. Castruccio made good use of him, and n truce was 
suddenly concluded with that leader agaimst all the influence of Florence, 
by which, according to Villani ^ (though unnoticed by' the anony'mous author 
of the Istoric PMtolese)^/ an annual tribute of tlirce thousand florins was to 
be paid by Pistoia. The dread of Castruccio was rapidly and generally 
spreading. 


FLOBENGE MENACED 

He fortified Lucca, and prepared to invade Florentine territory'. The 
Florentines sent a strong detachment of troops into Lombardy on condition 
that in the following summer the Genoese and other Guelfic powers were to 
attack Lucca on every' side and annihilate the rising power of Castruccio. 
Scarcely had an army been assembled for this purpose, when intelligence 
arrived that their principal condotticre, Jacopo di Fontanabuona, had passed 
over with all his following to the enemy' ; he had been commissioned to 
make liimself master of Buggiano and other places by treachery, but failed, 
and soon after joined Castruccio with two hundred men-at-arms. 

Castruccio with this reinforcement and the possession of his enemy’s secrets 
crossed the Gusciano on the 13th of June, 1323, attacked Fucecchio and other 
places, ravaged the surrounding country, then passed the Amo, devastated 
the territory of San Miniato and Montepopoli with all the vale of Elsa, 
and marched quietly back to Lucca. On July 1 st he suddenly reappeared 
in front of Prato, only ten miles from the capital, with six hundred men-at- 
arms and four thousand infantry ; the citizens sent in terror to Florence for 
help, but paralysed by Fontanabuona’s treachery she was nearly destitute 
of regular troops. The citizens however had not quite forgotten the use of 
arms, and their ^irit was stiU high ; the shops were immediately closed, 
a candle was placed at the Prato gate, and every individual liable to serve 
summoned to the mnks ere it burned out, under the penalty of losing a 
Hmb ; a proclamation being issued to announce that allcexiles who instantly 
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joined the army would be pardoned and restored to their country. By these 
prompt measures, twenty-five hundred men-at-arms and twenty thousand 
infantry were in the field round Prato on the 2nd of July, only one day 
after Gastruccio’s appearance, four thousand of whom were exiles I 

Gastruccio’s rash advance with so small a force might have ended disas- 
trously if the Florentines had been well commanded ; but he retired in the 
night and made an unmolested retreat to Serravalle, the discord in the Flor- 
entine camp, an offset from civil dissension, having saved him. Thus ended 
tliis singular campaign in which the army scarcely saw an enemy, but which 
brought back danger and revolution to the state. The Florentines now 
added three subalterns (jpmmniere) to each urban company, so that the whole 
force became infinitely more flexible and divisible and better adapted to real 
service. 

He soon recommenced his successful incursions, but was generally too 
weak to oppose the united strength of Florence ; the moral effect 'of his 
character was however very imposing in both states and nothing was too 
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daring either for his arms or conscience. His Ghibelline allies the Pisans 
were deeply engaged in war with the king of Aragon for the defence of 
Sardinia, which offered him a favourable occasion as he thought of becoming 
their master ; the conspiracy was however discovered ; iJie conspirjitor Betto 
or Benedetto Malepra de’ Lanfranchi with many others lost his head; aU 
friendship or alliance with Lucca was renounced by Pisa, and 10,000 golden 
florins were offered for Ihe head of Gastruccio. About two months after- 
wards he suddenly left his capital at the head of a small detachment on the 
19th of December, and by the treachery of an inhabitant of Fuceechio was 
admitted^ at night into the town during a deluge of I’ain, which at first con- 
cealed his aggression ; the subsequent struggle was fierce and bloody ; a 
great part of the plaee was taken, but alarm fires on the towers brought 
strong reinforcements from the neighbouring garrisons ; Gastruccio held on 
with desperate resolution against an overwh elmin g force of soldiers and 
citizens until, wounded, fatigued, and hopeless of success, he sullenly retired 
with the loss of banners and horses, but still unmolested; for the glory of 
repulsing him was deemed sufficient, and the habitual dread of his prowess 
left no appetite for a second encounter. 

Nothing of importance occurred between Gastruccio and the Florentines 
in the following year, for the former was busy with his intrigues against Pisa 
and Pistoia, and the latter employed reducing some petty nhiR ff-RiTiR in the 
Mugello, but still more seriously on the side of Arezzo where the bishop was 
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rapidly gaining ground against the Guelfs. Five hundred men-at-arms were 
engaged in France, and other preparations making for the day o£ battle which 
the Florentines foresaw must come before Castruccio could be arrested in the 
rapid course of his ambition; a new confederacy wsis therefore formed in 
March between Florence, Bologna, Siena, Perugia, Orvieto, and Aniibbio; 
with other communities and Guelfic lords, for the recovery of Citta’di Gas- 
tello, which was to be effected by a combined arm}*- of tliree thousand men- 
at-arms levied for three j-ears, a great part of which was maintained by the 
Florentines. 

Castruccio meanwhile had moved toivards the Pistoian Mountains, and 
repairing the castle of Brandclli, whence there was a view of both Pistoia and 
Florence, called it Bellosguardo and gazed with a longing eye on either city. 
One was only his own in perspective, the other was almost in his grasp; and 
Filippo Tedici, who had driven his uncle from the government of Pistoia, 
and was in treaty with Castruccio and Florence, pretending the greatest 
alarm, demanded assistance of the latter, with whose aid he hoped to better 
his bargain. A bodjr of troops was directly sent under command of the 
podesta, but discovering his object, this oflicer returned in disgust; upon 
wliich he made his terms with Castruccio, and Pistoia was suffered for a 
while to exist as an independent state. Florence had attempted to gain it 
by treachery but failed, and Castruccio, tired of Filippo’s intrigues, offered 
him 10,000 florins and his daughter Dialta in marriage for immediate posses- 
sion of the cit 3 '. This secured Filippo, who before daylight on the 6th of 
May, 1325, opened a gate to the Lucchese general ; but the latter distrusting 
his ally would not enter until he had actually unhinged it, and then took 
possession of the place in the manner of the time by scouring the streets at 
the head of his cavalry and trampling upon all that came in his way. 

The fall of Pistoia was an event of great importance ; equally distant 
from Florence and Lucca and on the confines of botli, it formed a rall 3 'ing- 
point for the armies of either, and its friendship or enmity had considerable 
influence on everj' operation of the war ; hence the eagerness of Florence 
at all times to preserve her authority there, and hence tlie general consterna- 
tion when intelligence of its capture arrived at the caijital. 


THE FLOBEKTIHE AEMY UNDER RAYMOND OF CARDONA 

She might have bought it for the same piice or even less than Castruccio, 
because Filippo felt himself too insecure not to make both friends and money 
by the sacrifice of his countrj' ; but failing, either from want of skill or 
perhaps dishonrat}'- in her agents, she repeated her attempts to surprise the 
place, thus forcing him into the arms of Castruccio, and he poisoned his own 
wife to complete the tmion. Humours of this event reached Florence while 
the ma^trates were engaged in public festivities on the occasion of two for- 
eign officers of state being dubbed knights bj’’ the republic, and the banquet 
was going on in the church of San Piero Scheraggio when the news was con- 
firmed. In a moment the whole assembly fell into confusion, the tables were 
overturned, and every man was immediately armed and in his sadcUe ; believ- 
ing that a part of the town might still hold out, a rapid mnr ob was made as far 
as Prato, where hearing the “^lole truth they returned dejected and mortified 
to Florence. The following day brought some consolation in ^e arrival of 
Haymond of Cardona, who had been sent in the preceding November from 
Milan on a mission to Home ; he had promised to return, but was absolved 
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by the pope and sent instantly to Florence as commander-in-chief of the 
republican forces. His presence gave new spirit to the people, which was 
increased by the capture of Artimino on the 22nd of May. 

One of the finest armies ever assembled by the republic soon took the 
field at the enormous expense of 3000 florins a ^ay ; the city bells tolled as a 
declaration of war ; the public standard waved over San Piero a Monticelli ; 
the soldati or mercenary troops first moved to Prato, and the cavallc^ with 
all the mass of civic infantry joined them on the following morning. One of 
the city bells which had been captured at Montale broke while in the act 
of sounding; three weeks before there had been a violent earthquake in 
Florence, and the following evening a broad stream of fiery vapour flared 
over the city. AH these circumstances were dwelt upon with anxious and 
gloomy foreboding by numbers of citizens over whose mind the talents 
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and success of Castruccio had gained a superstitious ascendency’. The 
cavalry consisted of 600 gentlemen of the highest rank in Florence under 
the name cavoMate or men-at-arms on horseback, all magnificently equipped 
and a hundred of them mounted on desfarieri^ the largest and finest war- 
horses of the time and which few could aflord to purchase ; none cost less 
than 150 golden florins [nearly ^200 or $1000], yet there were 300 of these, 
natives and strangers, in the Florentine army. Besides the cavallate there 
were 1600 foreign cavalry in the pay of Florence, of whom 800 were French 
and German gentlemen of the highest rank and distinction ; the general- 
in-chief, Raymond of Cardona, a Spanish condottiere, and his lieutenant, 
Borneo of Burgundy, were followed by a troop of 230 Catalan and Burgun- 
dian cavalry, and lastly there were 450 Gascons, French, Flemings, Italians, 
and men of Provence picked with great care from the veteran companies 
of ^ Masnadieri, and all experienced soldiers. Fifteen thousand well-ap- 
pointed infantry, between citizens and rural troops, completed the personal 
force of this fine^ army, and 800 canvas pavilions and other great tents, 
with 6000 Tonzini and baggage horses atten^d its movements. 

With the exception of 200 Sienese cavalryuo allies had yet joined, but 
hostilities commenced on the 17th of June by devastating the Pistoian terri- 
tory up to the gates of the capital, capturing many small places, insnlting ' 
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Ciistruccio, who was in that citj', by running for the Palio under its walls, 
and sending him repented ehallenges to battle. Castruccio diyly answered 
that it was not the right time, and the Florentines marched directly to 
besiege lizzano, a strong town about seven miles from Pistoia on the road 
to hlorence; there every iireparation was apparently made for a regular 
siege, while Cardona on the 9tli of July sent his lieutenant Borneo 'udth 
600 picked men towards Fucccchio; and to engage Castruocio’s atten- 
tion a strong detachment -was at the same time directed to alarm Pistoia 
and the suKounding country. Borneo was joined at Fucecchio by 150 
Luccliesc exiles and a numerous infantrj*, besides some reinforcements from 
the garrisons in Val d’Amo. Carr^dng with him a j)ontoon bridge, appa- 
rently tlio first noticed by the early historians of these camiiaigns, he threw 
it silently over the Gusciana at Rosaiuolo during the night, and the whole 
division crossed that river without being perceived by the garrisons at the 
bridge of Cappiano or Montcfalconc, scarcely a mile above and beloiv the 
point of xiassage. 


BAYMOND TlSMPOiaSES 

On hearing tliis, Rax'mond suddenly quitted Tizzana, passed the lofty 
range of Monte Albano, and by nightfall Iiad joined his detachment and 
invested the fortified bridge and fortress of Cappiano. This was an unex- 
pected stroke for the Luccliesc general, who believed liimsclf safe in that 
quarter, and wonld axixiear to have doubted the possibility' of so sudden a 
passage of the Gusciana by any* soldiers; so that this operation increased 
the fame of Cardona, the confidence of the league, and the spirit of the 
Florentines. His frontier line being thus broken, Castruccio immediately 
quitted Pistoia, and entering the Val di Nievole threw his army in position 
amongst the hills above Vivinaia, which ho endeavoured to strengthen while 
ho pressed for the co-operation of all his friends; Pisa disregarded this 
summons in consequence of his recent treachery; but from Lucca, Arezzo, 
La Marca, Romagna, and the Maremma he assembled tliirtcen hundred 
men-at-arms and a numerous infantry, with which he reinforced all his 
positions from Vivinaia to Porcari, strengthening the latter with ad^tional 
works and troops to secure his communications with Lucca ; and finally cut 
a trench from the hills to the marsh of Bicntina which was guarded ndth 
the utmost solicitude. 

The bridge of Cappiano was talcen by Cardona on the 13th of July ; the 
town itself next fell; two days after, Montefalcone was summoned and 
reduced in eight days, and thus the whole line of the Gusciana was cleared 
of the enemy. This rapid success brought numerous reinforcements from 
Siena, Perugia, Bologna, Agubbio, Grosseto, Montepulciano, Chiusi, CoUe, 
San Gimignano, Volteixa, San Miniato, Faenza, Imola, Count BattifoUe, 
and the exiles from Lucca and Pistoia; all eager to assist in overwhelm- 
ing this formidable chieftain ; so that the army had already swelled to 3454 
men-at-arms and a proportionate number of infantry. IVith this immense 
force Cardona advanced, and on the 3rd of August invested the strong for- 
tress of Altopascio, which crowns a hiU rising from the marshes north of the 
Bienfina Lake; the place, although impregnable to an assault, was so dam- 
aged by the battering engines and so poisoned by heat, siclcness, and the 
horrid stench of fillthy matter which it was then usual to cast into besieged 
towns, that on hearing of the discomfiture of a Lucchese detachment sent from 
Pistoia to make a diversion towards Florence it immediately stu'rendered. 
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The capture of this place was succeeded by doubts, discussion, and delay; 
the troops had become sickly from heats and malaria, and the army propor- 
tionably reduced ; discontent and intrigues were plentiful, and Oastruccio, 
quick in the use of corruption, seized the favourable moment to bribe two 
Frenchmen of high rank, but was detected and baffled. Cardona himself, 
although proof against Castruccio’s temptations, was false and ambitious ; 
he had seen Florence in periods of distress repeatedly surrender her liberties, 
and determined by getting her into difficulties to try if he also could not be- 
come her master ; i^e fall of Altopascio elated him, his pockets were filled 
and his camp emptied by the bribes of rich citizens who, tired of a long cam- 
paign and alarmed at increasing sickness, cheerfully exchanged their money 
for leave of absence and the pleasures of the capital. The cavalry, being 
generally composed of these, was reduced along with the rest of the army to 
^most half its original number, and Cardona wished this ; for his thoughts 
ran high, and hence his delays, discussions, and repeated demands to be in- 
vested with the same power in the city that he already exercised in the army; 
in order, as he said, to insure the necessary obedience. But finding that the 
government would not listen to his request, he lay idle amongst the Bientina 
marshes while Castruccio, with the eyes and activity of a lynx, strained 
every nerve to catch him in his toils, and succeeded ; so that he who at first 
neglected the means of victory through bad faith, was at last through inca- 
pacity unable to save himself from destruction. Dissension arose both in 
the camp and city about the propriety of withdrawing the army to a more 
healthy quarter or boldly pushing on to Lucca ; the most cautious advised 
the former course from a suspicion of the general’s views and the state of the 
troops; but their opponents prevailed both in camp and council, some 
of them even favouring Cardona’s wildest speculations. It was therefore 
resolved to advance towards Lucca; but instead of cutting through the 
enemy’s position while he was weak, by a direct movement, as might have 
been effected, a bad unhealthy post was occupied on the edge of the Sesto 
marsh, which decimated the troops while it still more augmented the gains 
of the general. 


A BRILLIANT SKIRMISH 

Castruccio did not fail to profit by this delay, although his army also had 
decreased from want of funds and sickness, and therefore could not long 
maintain its position without reinforcements, but he discovered in that of 
the enemy the seeds of certain victory. By reason, money, and promises he 
had alreadjr prevailed on Galeazzo Visconti to send his son with eight hun- 
dred horse into Tuscany ; and with two hundred more from Fasserind, lord 
of Mantua and Modena, he hoped soon to recover his ascendency; in the 
meanwhile his situation was very precarious, for Cardona by a vigorous effort 
might have cut his line of communication ; the latter, now sensible of his 
errors and probably urged by the general (^content, had actually detached 
a hundred men-at-arms and a body of pioneers to clear a passage over 
the mountain. Castruccio’s outposts soon checked their progress and were 
foUowed by a stronger body then descending the hill in order of battle ; 
skirmishing began, and voluntary reinforcements pushed out unordered from 
the Florentine camp below. It was entirely an encounter of cavalry ; the 
green slopes of the hills were covered with armed and plumed knights, 
the whole scene resembled a tournament rather than a real battle and the 
effect is described as beautiful. Each party was broken four different times 
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and each reuniting in compact order returned unconquered to the charge; 
many lances were shivered, many gentlemen unhorsed, and arms and wounded 
and expiring men laj*^ scattered on the mountain side. The Morentines with 
only half its numbers for three hours sustained and repulsed the cWges of 
Castrucoio’s chivalry, and might have finally prevailed if they had been well 
supported; but Cardona in complete order of battle looked on inactively, his 
troops cooped up in a narrow angle of the plain below whence the}' could not 
move without incurring danger. This did not escape Castruccio who there- 
fore pushed boldly on with augmenting numbers and, though unhorsed by a 
German knight, wounded, and some of his bravest followers slain, by night- 
fall had succeeded in driving the enemy back to their entreneWents in face 
of a much superior army. 

Forty men-at-arms were either killed or taken on the side of Florence, 
and many wounded, but all in front; for the Florentines did not turn, but 
battled proudly and retreated sullenly, more angry with their own com- 
mander than with the enemy; they made no prisoners but must have smote 
well in the confiict, for no less than a hundred of their opponents* homes had 
galloped to the plain with empty saddles from the field of battle. 


THE BATTLE OP ALTOPASCIO 

The trumpets of either host answered each other in defiance until after 
dark, and neither choosing to own a defeat both remained under arms long 
after night set in; but the Florentines lost their spirit from that day’s fight 
and no longer trusted either in the faith or talents of their general. Gas- 
truccio, being anxious to keep the Spaniard in his difficult position, directed 
the govemom of several towns in the Yal di Nievole to entangle him in a 
fictitious intrigue with the expectation of their surrender, and Cardona, thus 
duped, notwithstanding every warning, chose to continue in this state of 
vain inactivity. 

On hearing of Azzo Visconti’s arrival at Lucca with eight hundred men- 
at-arms he took fright and hastily retreated to Altopascio, whilst Castruccio, 
apprehensive of his escape, hurried back to the capital to accelerate the march 
of the Lombards. Visconti was so umvilling to proceed without repose or 
money that it required all the influence of Gastruccio’s wife, seconded by the 
blandishments of the most beautiful women in Lucca and the payment of 
6000 florins, to gain his promise of marching on the following morning; 
Castruccio then departed, leaving to the women the care of keeping the 
young Milanese chieftain to liis engagement. On the morning of the 23rd 
of November the allied army paraded ostentatiously in front of Castruccio’s 
position, with flying colours and sound of many trumpets, daring him as it 
were to battle, and the latter fearful of losing such a moment sent out some 
troops to amuse them with a prospect of victory while he kept his main body 
in hand awaiting the junction of Visconti, lliis was completed at nine in 
the morning, when Castruccio was seen once more descending from the hills 
with three-and-twenty hundred men-at-arms in majestic movement towar^ 
the plain, while the greater part of his infantry remained in the mountain 
and took no part in the evente of this day. An advanced squadron of 150 
French and Italian gentlemen began the fight by a bold charge dmectly 
through Visconti’s line ; but the second line or main body of Feditori, con- 
sisting of seven hundred horsemen imder Borneo of Burgundy who had been 
corrupted by Azzo or Castruccio, turned when it was time to charge and fled 
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from the encomiter. The whole army, whose confidence was already shaken, 
were confounded and some others began to fly; but had Raymond promptly 
moved forward to the support of his first line which had charged so effec- 
tively, the battle might stiH have been maintained on equal terms ; instead of 
which he remained motionless and added to the general consternation. 

Presently the main body of cavalry, scarcely tarrying to exchange a single 
lance-thrust, hurried off in univers^ confusion, leaving everything to the 
infantry who still maintained their ground with undaunted courage ; but 
neither their arms nor discipline was calculated to stand alone against such 
masses of man and steel as came successively upon tiiem, and after an obsti- 
nate resistance they also were discomfited. The battle lasted but a short 
time, few were killed in the fight but many in the pursuit, for Oastruccio 
instantly sent on a detachment to Cappiano, took possession of the bridge 
which had already been abandoned and cut off all direct means of 
escape. The slaughter was therefore considerable but uncertain; the pris- 
oners, amongst whom were Raymond of Cardona and his son, were numer- 
ous ; the carroccio, the martinella, with all the public standards, banners, 

and baggage of the army, were taken ; Cap- 
piano and Montefalcone soon capitulated, 
and Altopascio not many days after. Thus 
did the tide of fortune turn and bear forward 
Castruccio to prouder hopes and higher dig- 
nities. On the 2Tth of September his whole 
army assembled at Pistoia and was rein- 
forced by that garrison, while Castruccio in 
all the confidence of victory dismantled the 
bridge and forts of Cappiano and Monte- 
falcone, and secure in the possession of Pis- 
toia left the rest of his frontier open to the 
Florentines, whose territory he ravaged for 
nearly seven weeks without interruption. 
Policy and necessity dictated this course, 
for hm funds were exhausted, Azzo Visconti 
was still unsatisfied, and the army in arrears 
of pay ; so that nothing but the plunder of 
Florentine citizens could supply his present 
necessities. Carmignano was his first con- 
quest ; he then marched to Lecore, to Signa, 
Campi, Brozzi, and Guaracchi; all were cap- 
tured or fell a prey to flames and plunder ; 
Peretola, within two miles of Florence, be- 
came for a while his headquarters, while 
from the Arno to the mountains he ravaged 
all the plain, a plain covered,- then as now, 
but more richly, with magnificent villas and 
beautiful gardens, the delight of the citizens 
and the admiration of the world. All was 
destroyed. The wealth was plundered, the 
monuments of then reviving art were car- 
ried away and reserved for the conqueror’s triumph. Games were celebrated 
and races run on the very spot time out of mind reserved by the Florentines 
for their public spectacles. A course of horsemen began the sports ; that of 
footmen followed ; and afterwards, to make the insult still more disgusting. 
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a bevy of cominon proslilutes ran together in mockery, deriding the impo- 
tence of the Florentines, not one of Avhoin had the courage to come forth 
and check these insulting spectacles. Yet the city was full of troops, and 
thousands had escaped from the fight, but the star of Gastruccio shed its 
influence over them; their spirit was subdued, their courage wasted, and 
distrust of those great families whose kinsmen were prisoners to Gastruccio, 
lest they should treat Avith him secretly, completely distracted their judg- 
ment. After another course of devastation the invaders reassembled on tlm 
26th of October and repeated their insults to please Azzo Visconti, who thus 
rcA-enged a similar proceeding of the Florentine auxiliaries, not long before, 
under the Avails of Milan. 

^ Gastruccio next occupied Signa, os it gave him command of the Arno at 
this point with a free entrance into the Val di Pesa and all the southern 
country ; he therefore reinforced and strengthened it, coined silver money 
there with the imperial image as an act of high sovereignty, and passed them 
current under the name of Castruceini. 


GASTRUCCIO ADDS INSULT TO IN-TURT 

Florence Avas during tliis time in a painful slate of suspicion and dismay; 
all the prisoner's’ kinsmen were regarded Avith distrust and deprived of office 
both Avithin and without the citj’; half the Gontado AA'as a desert, its stai-ving 
inhabitants huddled together in the capital where a Avide-spreading mortdit}’ 
AA'as the naUiral consequence. Deaths were so frequent that the public crier, 
AA'hose business it was to proclaim the decease of a citizen accor^ng to ancient 
custom, was prohibited from exercising his calling during the continuance of 
the malady. EA'ery precaution aa'us adopted to secure the cily ; the AvaUs were 
strengthened, San Miniato a j\Iontc AA'as fortified, and CA'en the citadel of 
Fiesole repaired from mere apprehension of Gastruccio, who threatened 
to restore it and beleaguer Florence ; and this he probablj'" would have 
done had not the bishop of Arezzo and the Ubaldini from incipient jealousy 
refused to lend their assistance. Fearful of internal AA-ar, all exiles but the 
regular JEr'sceftolt of 1311 Avere restored to their counlrj'' on payment of a trifling 
impost; assistance AA'as demanded from King Robert and the allies, but with 
little success, for through terror of Gastruccio onl}' Colic and San Miniato 
Tedesco ansAA'ered the call. King Robert aflciwards sent some trifling aid ; 
but still Florence did not despair, and a bold attempt was made to cut off 
Gastruccio’s whole army in a ijass of the Val di Marina near Galcnzano. 
New taxes were imposed to the annual amount of 180,000 florins be 3 'ond the 
ordinary rcA'enue; levies were made in Mantua and in Germany; Monte 
Buoni and other important posts were fortified to protect the district ; yet 
in the middle of all this danger two hundred cavalry were magnanimously 
despatched to Bologn^ wliich Avas sorely pressed, and its army soon after 
defeated at Monteveglio by Fasscrino lord of Mantua, Avith the assistance of 
Azzo Visconti and his followers, fresh from their Tuscan Adetories. 

But this Milanese chief, ere he finally quitted Tuscany, offered a parting 
insult to Florence by holding pubHc games in the very bed of the Arno. He 
then returned with 25,000 florins as his share of the general plunder, wliile 
G^truccio, loaded ivith prisoners and booty, resolved to enter his capitiil in 
triumph like a Roman conqueror. 

The fame of this event attracted a crowd of spectators from all parts of 
Italy, eager to witness the rcAdval of an ancient ceremony but more eager 
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to behold a hero whose reputation had already become familiar to the world. 
On the 10th of November, being the festival of St. Martin, Castruecio made 
this triumphal entry into Lucca ; not in a car, but on a magnificent courser, 
and at some distance from the gates a solemn procession of the clergy, no- 
bility, and almost all the women of exalted rank in the city received Tiim lilra 
a royal personage. At the head of his procession were the prisoners of least 
note with uncovered heads, and arms crossed upon the breast, stooping as it 
were in humble supplication for the mercy of their emperor ; next came the 
Florentine carroccio rolling heavily along, drawn by the same oxen and 
decked -ndth the same trappings they had borne in the field, and overhung by 
the reversed and now degraded standard of that republic. Then followed 
other Florentine banners, those of the Guelf party and the kings of Naples, 
with flags and pennons of inferior note, and various communities, all trailing in 
the dirt and as it were sweeping the path of the conqueror. Immediately after 
this mortifying spectacle walked the same chiefs who had so often borne these 
flags to victory. Here Raymond of Cardona also had full leisure to contem- 
plate the effects of his own dishonesty; and the gallant Urlimbach, a German 
knight who had unhorsed Castruecio, could also muse on the instability of 
fortime, as despoiled of pms and spurs he swelled the train of the victor. A 
multitude of noble captives followed in this insulting procession, which was 
closed by Castruecio and his legions in all the pride and insolence of victory. 
But notliing mortified the prisoners so much as being compelled to bear large 
waxen torches as offerings to St. Martin, the tutelar saint of Lucca and dear 
to her troops because of the Bacchanalian license usual at his festival on pre- 
tence of tasting the various flavours of the new-made wines, and because the 
saint himself had once been a soldier. 


PLOEENCB IN DESPAIR CALLS ON THE DUKE OP CALABRIA 

Thus bearded at their very gates, insulted, ridiculed, the country a desert, 
Signa occupied by the enemy, Prato at his mercy, Montemurlo still unsuc- 
coured and ready to fall, the Bolognese army, their only bulwark against 
Lombardy, defeated, their best chieftains prisoners, their army diminished, 
their expenses increased, their allies daunted, death raging within the city 
and destruction without, all things adverse to them, and fortune courting 
their enemies — under such a pressure the people at last gave way, and despair 
once more compelled them to a temporary surrender of their independence. 
Charles di^e of Calabria was therefore, and perhaps not unexpectedly, offered 
the lordship of Florence for ten years on certain conditions. 

It was decreed that the prince should remain for thirty months consecu- 
tively within the Florentine state, or at war in the enemy’s dominions, and 
the three pcceeding summer months in addition should hostilities continue. 
That in time of war he was to maintain one thousand transalpine cavalry 
and have an annual allowance from the republic of 200,000 golden florins ; 
half that sum in peace, with the obligation of maintaining only 450 men-at- 
arms. If m time of peace the duke wished to be absent, he was bound to 
appoint a lieutenant of the blood royal or of some other great and powerful 
family ; also to nominate a vicar for the administration of justice, who was 
not to alter any part of the government, but on the contrary defend and 
maintain the priors and gonfalonier, the executor of the ordinances of 
justice, and the sixteen chiefs of companies. This decree, which passed 
on the 23rd of December, 1325, was despatched with a solemn embassy to 
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Naples and finished the transactions of that unfortunato year, wliioh began 
so hxightly for the Florentines. 

Until the dictator s arrival Florence gave the chief command of her army 
to Pierre^ de Narsiy a h rcnch knight of exalted rank xvlio was made prisoner at 
Altopascio; he had just been ransomed, 
and smarting under the indignity of Gas- 
trnccio’s triumph sought revenge and dis- 
tinction ere he was compelled to relinquish 
his brief and hazardous dignity. Not being 
able to save Montemurlo which, after a cour- 
ageous resishince,honourably capitulated on 
the 8 th of January, he exerted himself less 
worthily by trying to raise insurrections 
at Signa and Carmigiiano, and even at- 
tempting the life of Castruccio. But his 
effort came to nothing. 


CirAIlLES A2TD HIS ARMY 

The duke of Calabria was detained for 
some months, but on the SOth of Jul}' he 
entered Florence followed by eleven hun- 
dred men-at-arms, one hundred of whom 
were knights of the Golden Spur. He was 
lodged in the podesta’s palace from whence 
the seat of justice was purposely, perhaps 
derisively removed, and formall}' acknow- 
ledged as lord of the Florentine Republic. 

It was the mark of misfortune, the stigma 
of disgrace ; 3 'et it excited the admiration of 
Italy; forltalybeheld the Florentine people, 
masters only of a small and not a very fruit- 
ful territory, after tlmir repeated misfor- ^ FLonnKnKr. CmzEs OF THE FODB- 
tunes, after so many defeats, such reverses tecnth Ccktuby 

and so much treasure lost — nay, at the very 

moment when they seemed to totter on the very brink of ruin, suddenly rise 
in their strength and like a giant refreshed with wine, by the power of their 
own resources as it were, command the service of so great a prince, and an 
army such as had never before been seen in Florence ! 

There were no less than two thousand men-at-arms assembled, most of 
them belonging to the highest ranks of society, independent of the cardinal 
legate’s court and followers which were far from trifling ; and -without reckon- 
ing the Florentine chivalry or a single knight of the Guelflc confederacy. 
So vast a development of national resources was the more remarkable because 
at this very time the ancient bank of the ScaU and Amieri, which had idready 
endured for 120 years with undiminished reputation, failed for the enormous 
sum of 400,000 florins, which being for the most part due in the cify of 
Florence shook the republic to its centre and, excepting bloodshed, was 
considered equally ruinous with the battle of Altopascio itself. 

The several contingents of the Guelflc league were afterwards summoned, 
and increased this flne army to 3450 men-at-arms besides the Florentine 
caacAlate^ never less than flve hundred men, and a selection of some of the 

H. vr. — TOL. IX. T, 
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best and bravest infantry in Tuscany. Sixty thousand florins were immedi- 
ately raised by a partial and extraordinary tax on the richest citizens, and 
every diligence was used by the Florentines to insure success ; yet this great 
army remained entirely passive, and they had the mortiflcation to see their 
time and treasure idly wasted by him to whom they had surrendered their lib- 
erties in the expectation of a very different result. Seeing that nothing 
was to be expected from him, the E'lorentines contented themselves with 
fortifying Signa and the opposite town of Gangalandi in order to protect 
the agricultmal labourers, and then quietly awaited the movements of both 
their masters. Castruecio had already driven Spinetto Malaspina from his 
dominions in Lunigiana and compelled him to take refuge with the protec- 
tor of all unfortunate exiles. Cane della Scala; but the duke of Calabria 
tempted him once more to try his fortune by the invasion of that iDrovince 
while he with the Florentine army marched on Pistoia. Both these plans were 
executed and with more ho] 7 e of success because the towns of Mammiano and 
Gavignana in the mountain of Pistoia had just revolted. Castruecio was not 
much alarmed, and though very ill, reduced both places in tlie middle of a 
severe winter, baffled the Florentine army which attempted in vain to relieve 
them, and finally compelled it to return in disgrace to the capital; then 
turning suddenly on Spinetto, once more drove him into exile. 

Thus failed the first dilatory attempt of this brilliant army, and Florence 
became more desponding than ever ; those that formerly used to tremble at 
the formidable name of Uguccione now acknowledged that he was only a 
sudden and startling noise, but that Castruecio was the thunderbolt itself 
which had stricken and consumed their country. The citizens were now 
utterly distracted and knew not where to turn, such was the confusion and 
so great the waste of men, money, and credit occasioned by his uncommon 
abilities and continual success; for in the midst of all Castruccio’s good 
fortune he had never, it was said, committed a rash or hazardous act ; every 
event was calculated, few mistakes made, and victory attended him as his 
shadow. 

To prevent the people of Lunigiana from revolting he destroyed all their 
fenced towns and augmented his army with the garrisons ; the works of Mon- 
tale near Pistoia were dismantled, and Montefalcone shared the same fate ; 
for he used to say that those strongholds were the best which could make 
long marches and keep themselves near or distant according as they were 
wanted. The awe which Ms character impressed on the Guelfic lords of 
Italy caused Robert to be blamed for opposing the inexperience of Ms son to 
the power of so accomplished a general and exposing the descendant of a line 
of illustrioim princes to the disgrace of being killed, defeated, or made pris- 
oner by a simple gentleman of Lucca. Such was the “form and pressure of 
the time ” I In consequence of this, as was supposed, Charles had instruc- 
tions to tell the Florentines that unless they would consent to take eight 
hundred of his foreign cavalry into the pay of the confederacy he must return 
to Naples. ^ This unexpected demand and infringement of every compact, 
after all their exertions, astonished the citizens ; but there was no help and 
30,000 florins were added to the 450,000 they had already thrown away upon 
the duke of Calabria, because few of the allies would submit to the extortion. 
Yet this was not all, and, as if to deride their weakness, he at the capricious 
request of the duchess repealed some of their sumptuary laws, the solemn 
decrees of the state, to which the citizens held with extreme tenacity ; and 
they had the mortification to see their wives and daughters in the midst of 
the country’s miserj^, when they should rather have been dothed in mourning 
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for her slaughter^ citizens, puffed up mtli such excess of vanity as to adorn 
their heads, says Viliam, d until “long tresses of white and j’cllow ‘silk instead 
of hair, u-Juch they Avore in front j this decoration, beciuse it displeased 
the hlorentiiies as immodest and unnatural, they had already taken from tS 
females and had made laws against it and other disorderly ornaments • but 
thus the inordinate appetite of women overcame the good sense of men.’” 


THE GHIBELIiTNES CALI, OH LUDWIG OP BAVAllIA 

The Lombard Ghibellinea, seeing so formidable a display of Guelfic power 
together until the more intimate union between the church and Naplesrin 
spite of Castruceios success could not help feeling that their cause was 
in jeopard 3 ^ and therefore detemined to support itV the imperial pou^r ; 
1 arnia and Bologna had already given themselves to Rome, the bidiop of 
Arezzo Avas excommunicated and deposed ; and besides Florence and Siena, 
San Minialo, Colie, San Gimignato, and Prato had made Charles their lord, 
the last even in perpeluit}'. Tliis great ex- 
tension of iioAA'cr gave the house of Anjou 
command over the greater part of Italj', and 
therefore no time Avas lost in despatching an 
embassy to implore the “ BaA'arian ” (as Lud- 
AA-ig was called by those avIio did not Avish to 
be anathematised) to meet the Italian Ghibel- 
lines or their ambassadors at Trent for the 
purpose of considering the best means of 
exalting the imperial dignitj'. 

Until the year 1322 LudAidg of BaA'aria 
had been so occupied in struggling for the 
crown with his riA*al Frederick of Austria 
that he had no leisure to meddle Avitli the 
peninsula; but the decisive battle of Miihl- 
dorf, iu AA'hich four thousand men-at-arms 
Avere Idlled^ in repeated charges on the field, 
and I^ederick of Austria aaus made prisoner, 
left him at libertj* to employ himse lf in for- 
eign politics and turn his attention ioAA’ards 
Italy. Pope John XXII, whom ho informed 
of the Arictoiy at Miihldorf, not having befoi'e 
decided on the candidate he meant to support, 
received the letter of LudAvig as his friend, 
and promised to aid him in the consummation 
of peace; but Avhen the pontiff heard of the 
assistance afforded to liis Avorst enemy, the ex- 
communicated Galeazzo Visconti, in 1328, 
and of the Bavarian’s having compelled Ray- 
mond, of Cardona, the papal general, to raise 
the siege of Milan, his anger exceeded all 
bounds. _ _He insisted tlmt as pope he was the 
only legitimate ruler of the empire during a vacancj^ the only judge between 
two competitors ; and until his decision was known no king of the Romans 
could ^xist; it was, he said, a grave offence against Go^ and a palpable 
contempt of the church to have exercised the powers of royalty without its 
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sanction, and protected its enemies, especially Galeazzo Visconti and his 
brothers who had been declared heretics by the definitive sentence of a com- 
petent tribunal. Ludwig was therefore excommunicated, and agaiu more 
solemnly in March, 13^, when he was also declared incapable of ever 
ascending the imperial throne. Frederick while in prison had been visited 
by Ludwig and treated with so much and such unusual generosity that he 
acknowledged him as emperor and was immediately liberated, ever after 
remaining his ally and intimate friend. Germany was then pacified, the 
pope’s intrigues there were all baffled, and the emperor prepared to visit 
Italy, to confirm his imperial dignity by a public coronation, and revenge 
himself on the pontiff. 

In this disposition an invitation from the Italian Ghibellines was pecul- 
iarly well-timed, especially as Ludwig, weakened by long wars, remained 
without money, and Italy was always considered as an inexhaustible mine 
of treasure by transalpine nations. He therefore repaired to Trent about 
the middle of February where he was met by Azzo and Marco Visconti of 
Milan, Cane della Scala of Verona, Passerino Buonacossi of Mantua, Renaldo 
marquis of Este, the bishop of Arezzo, and ambassadors from Frederick of 
Sicily, Gastruccio Castracani, the exiles of Genoa and all the other Ghibel- 
lines. Here the pope was declared heretical by a considerable body of the 
clergy and solemnly excommunicated, ridiculed, and defied ; the imputation 
was not new, for this ambitious and mercenary pontiff was a zealous asserter 
of his own infallibility, wished to dictate absolutely to tlie church, and had 
made enemies of large bodies of the clergy — amongst others, of the Francis- 
can or minor friars, who insisted on Olirist’s poverty and therefore, follow- 
ing his example, condemned all property in churchmen as preposterous and 
unbecoming. These monies had been bold enough to denounce John as 
heretical and excommunicated, upon which he burned some of them and 
deprived others of the little they possessed conforming to their own maxims; 
other causes had made other enemies amongst the secular clergy ; so that 
Ludwig found himself zealously supported by a powerful body even in the 
church, and it was unanimously declared that as Christ had no property all 
priests who had were enemies to his sacred poverty. 


SUCCESSES OP COUNT NOVELLO 

A conspiracy against the life of Castruccio failing in its purpose, another 
excommunication of Ludwig and Castruccio, with all their adlierents, was sol- 
emnly pronomiced on the great festival of the patron saint of Florence by 
Cardinal Orsini ; and immediately afterwards a noble armj’" of twenty-five hun- 
dred horse and twelve thousand infantry under Count Hovello encamped at 
Signa for three days on purpose to perplex tlie enemy ; but suddenly quitting 
this, they moved on Fuceccliio and, crossing the Gusciana by a bridge of boats 
previously prepared, appeared before Santa Maria a Monte. 

This was the strongest fortress in Tuscany, but at that time somewhat 
weakened, because Castruccio had withdrawn a part of its garrison to 
strengthen Carmignano, the supposed object of attack, and had left but five 
hundred veterans with the people’s aid to defend it. Novello stormed and 
took this fortress and gave its people over to indiscriminate slaughter. He 
then attacked Artimino, which Gastruccio had fortified so strongly as to appre- 
hend no danger in that quarter. But flushed with his late victory, Hovello 
at once gave the assault which was renewed for three days successively, the 
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last battle continuing Avitbout intermission from noon until niglit-fall; when, 
all the palisades and one of the gates being burned, the garrison, with the 
fate of Santa Maria before their ej'es, surrendered on tlie 27th of August. 
Count NoA'ello wished to proceed and carry Tizzaiia and Carmignano in the 
same manner, but Ludwig being now close to Pontromoli, he and his troops 
Avere ordered back to Florence. ^ 

It was noAV about tliirteen montlis since the duke of Calabria had entered 
that city Avith the finest army tliat its vast resources had oA’or produced, and 
500,000 florins had been expended on him by the community ; yet, saving the 
capture of Santa Maria and ArUmino, notliing had been done; wherefore 
the people became justly discontented, thougli compelled to suppress their 
ill-humour from a sense of present danger and the threatening progress of 
the emperor. 


LUDWIG COMES TO ITALY 

LudAi-ig AA'as croAA'iied at Milan on the 31st of May by the excommuni- 
cated Aretine prelate, the archbishop of Milan haA'iiig refused to [jerform 
this office ; but AA’hcther from a delay in the promised supijlies accompanied 
by an insolent message from Galcazzo Visconti, as Villani ua'cis, or from the 
complaints of Marop,_ Lodrisio, and Azzo Visconti against Galeazzo’s 
tyrannj’, or from suspicion of an attempt to poison 
the emperor, — as the sudden death of Stefano Vis- 
conti after tasting his drink, led others to sup- 
pose, — it is certain that on the 20th of July 
Galeazzo^s brothers, Lucchino and GioAranni, and 
his son Azzo were arrested along Avith that prince 
himself, and closely imprisoned; the strong castle 
of Monza being given up to Ludirig as the price of 
the latter’s safety.^ This revolution AA-as effected 
at tile public council of IMilan after Visconti’s Ger- 
man troops had been seduced ; an imperial vicar and 
tAveniy-four citizens were immediatel}' appointed to 
govern the city thus suddenly restored to apparent 
independence, and 50,000 florins were granted to 
the emperor. This decided conduct pleased the 
Milanese and Guelfe as much as it alarmed the other 
Lombards, because it was Visconti lumself tliat had 
brought Ludwig into Italy and he was the first to 
experience that monarch’s ingratitude. 

A diet afterwards assembled near Brescia where 
several new bishops Avere created and about 200,00Q 
floi'ins collected from the Ghibelline states of Lom- 
bardy; LudAvig then crossed the Po near Cre- 
mona, and with two thousand men-at-arms marched 
through Parma, passed the mountains Avithout any 
opposition from the mpal troops stationed in those 
parts, and halted at Fontremoli on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1327.^ Here he was received by Castruccio, but refused to sojourn 
at Lucca imtil Pisa, which had determined to shut he r gates upon him, had 
been reduced. ^ This mfy was at once invested. Hie siege lasted a month, 
and the city might have baffled LudArig, but fresh discord, the curse of these 
licentious republics, caused it to be surrendered on condition that neitlier 
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their own exiles, nor Gastruccio, nor any of his x^eople should be admitted 
into the town ; that their form of government should remain inviolate, and 
60,000 florins be paid into the imperial treasury. On the 11th of October 
Ludwig entered Pisa, and three days after, the citizens, of their own accord 
but principally through fear of the populace, destroyed the capitulation and 
admitted both Gastruccio and the exiles, while they threw themselves, and their 
country on the emperor’s mercy. Justice was well administered, but dearly 
purchased by a contribution of 160,000 florins — enormous at any time, but 
peculiarly so at a moment when the Sardinian War and final loss of that prov- 
ince had reduced the whole community to the verge of ruin, and when, only 
a few days before, 5000 florins could not be demanded without the danger of 
revolution ; so badly governed, or so short-sighted and capricious were the 
people. 


CASTBUGGIO GOES TO EOME 

After the settlement of Fisa, Ludwig and Gastruccio repaired to Lucca, 
where the more iDOwerful spirit of the latter was made manifest in its imme- 
diate ascendency and influence over his guest, whose splendid reception 
Gastruccio followed up by a present of 50,000 florins; both chiefs tlien 
proceeded to Pistoia, from whose heights Gastruccio pointed out the plain 
and towers of Florence, and showed the easy access which the possession of 
the one gave him to the territory of the other. 

Returning to Lucca for the feast of St. Martin, the emperor took that 
opportunity of publicly placing on the head of Gastruccio the ducal circle, 
investing him with the states of Lucca, Pistoia, Volterra, and the bishopric 
of Luni, conferring on him the privilege of quartering the royal arms of 
Bavaria with his own, besides an unscrupulous donation of the Pisan towns 
of Serrezzano, Rotina, MonteCcalvole, and Fietra Gassa. Tlie ceremony of 
receiving the ducal coronet from an emperor’s hands, Gastruccio’s great 
power, talents, and influence, and the universal feeling that this titie would 
not long continue vain and empty, but become in substance as in name tlie 
first dukedom in Italy since the time of the ancient Lombards, altogether 
imparted a solemn and imposing character to the transaction which increased 
the apprehensions of every Italian Guelf ; nor was the Ghibelline Pisa less 
anxious or discontented to see four of her walled towns quietly made over 
to Gastruccio as a coronation gift — an earnest, as it seemed to be, of her 
own destiny. 

The duke of Galabria, knowing that Gastruccio was unwillingly com- 
pelled to follow Ludwig, who resumed his march towards Rome on the 15th 
of December, also prepared to q^uit Florence, lea^dng Philip San^ineto 
with a thousand men-a^arms as his vicar. At a public feast he took leave 
of the Florentines, promising to return when the kingdom of Naples should 
be safe, and departed on the 27th of December, tlie same day that Gastruccio 
by another road marched from Lucca to join the imperialists. 

Gharles governed despoticaRy, like every ruler of that age ; for liberty 
then consisted in the privilege of being eligible to govern and choose gov- 
ernors, rather than in being p^overned well ; and although in doing so he 
tyrannically condemned a citizen of rank who with as much reason as inso- 
lence opposed the grant of a subsidy to King Robert, thereby proving that 
freedom no longer existed in Florence, yet he made himself a favourite with 
the citizens by great personal urbanity and his endeavours to reconcile pri- 
vate feuds, together with considerable liberality and a generaRy impartial 
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adiniiiistraiiou of justice. On the other hand, lie was unpopular from his 
inactive, unwarlike character, and the excessive cost of his maintenance ; 
this, according to Villani, who was emx>loyed in auditing the accounts, 
amounted in nine months to 900,000 florins j hut as the greater part was 
circulated mthin the town, although a higlily taxed 
people necessarily worked twice for the same money, 
it was still accompanied by great activity and some 
outward appearance of prosperity. 

The em^ieror’s arrival at Viterbo was immedi- 
ately felt in Rome, where a contest had previously 
arisen between Stefano Golonna seconded by Napo- 
Icone Orsini, who adhered to King Robert ; and Ins 
own brother Sciarra Colonna, Jacobo Savelli, and 
Tebaldo di Santa Stazio, captains of the people; 
the first two had been expelled; for Castruccio’s 
arts and GhibeUinc ducats had been long at work 
in that factious city which the pontiff’s absence at 
Avignon left in a state of continual agitation. It 
was generally governed b}' an oligarchy headed by 
the pope’s muusters and those of the king of Naples' ; 
by the Colonnas, Savelli, and Orsini; with occasional 
bursts of the most furious democracy; the senator 
administered justice ; a council of fifty-two members 
nominally formed the government and was presided 
over by the prefect of Rome, two or three captains of 
the people along with the senator being elected by the 
X)opular voice. The Ghibelliuc chiefs sent privately 
to Lududg, desiring that no heed should be given to 
the Roman ambassadors, who wished to settle the 
terms on which he %vas to be received, but that he 
should march directly to Rome ; with this hint Gas- 
truccio, who was appointed to answer the embassy, 
immediately ordered the trumpets to sound to horse, 
sa 3 ing courteously, “This is the emperor’s answex*.” 

These messengers were detained, and Ludwig, sud-^ 
denly appearing before the city, surprised the disaffected, confirmed the 
doubtful, and gave spirit to his adherents. He was crowned on tlie 16th 
of January, 1328. 

During these transactions Benedetto da Oiwieto, the duke of Galabria’s 
judicial vicar, arrived at Florence, where the citizens still found resources to 
complete the walls south of the Arno and erect the present Roman gate so as 
to secure tiiat quarter of the town, whieh had been endangered by Gastruccio’s 
late inroads on the Val di Greve. Neither was the duke’s lieutenant Philip 
Sanguineto inclined to sleep ; by means of two Guelfic citizens of Pistoia, 
friends of Simone della Tosa, well acquainted with the weak points of that 
city, a plan was laid to surprise it and successfully executed. Having accu- 
rate measures of the walls and ditches, Sanguineto, with six hxmdred men-at- 
arms, the two Pistoians, and Simone della Tosa, but no other Florentine, 
repaired by night to Prato ; he was there joined by ^o thousand infantry 
with the requisite besieging engines, ladders, and bridges, and continuing 
his march arrived under the weakest point of the Pistoian capital before 
daylight. The ditch was frozen hard enough to allow one man in armour 
to pass at a time, and thus a hundred men-at-arms gained the ramparts, 
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imperceiyed until the officer of the night visited the guards with his patrol; 
a short conffict then took place, the officer and patrol were put to death; 
hut an alarm was given, the garrison was immediately under arms, and the 
whole city in confusion. 

During this time bridges had been thrown over the ditch and engines set 
to work at the wall which, with the assistance of some friends within, was per- 
forated sufficiently to allow of a man-at-arms leading his horse through ; the 
assailants were soon united and an obstinate conflict followed with various 
success until broad daylight, when the Florentines succeeded in overcoming 
all opposition, and then, driving their enemy from the strong but as yet unfin- 
ished citadel, continued the plunder of Pistoia for eight successive days. This 
event was known at Rome only three da^^s afterwards and raised Castruccio’s 
anger against Ludwig for compelling him to leave Tuscany. He instantly 
set off with five hundred horse and a thousand cross-bowmen, and taking the 
Maremma road pushed eagerly forward with only twelve followers ; after 
rame days, travelling through a very dangerous country, Castruccio reached 
Pisa on the 9th of February, where he soon contrived by intrigue and influ- 
ence to acquire supreme authority— a tolerable compensation for the loss of 
Pistoia. 


OASTRUCOIO’S NEW OONQUBSO?; HIS SUDDEH DEATH 

While Castruccio was steadying himself in the government of Pisa, San- 
gumeto and the Florentines were in high disputation about putting their 
re^nt conquests into a proper state of defence ; the former insiatiTig that he 
^d done his part in capturing the town, while the citizens maintained that 
the^ duke wm bound to discharge such expenses from his salary. The alter- 
cation continued and Pistoia remained unvictualled ; but the Florentines, 
having gained some trifling advantages, grew as careless and confident as if 
fortune had never left their arms, while Castruccio hurried on his prepara- 
tions for recapturing the neglected place. Nevertheless the Pisans and Wn 
ms former adherents, now dislildng liis arbitrary sway, offered their city to 
Ludmg ; he, fearful of alienating Castruccio, referred them to the empress, 
by whom it w'as accepted and her vicar immediately despatched to take the 
reins of government. Castruccio was not thus to be despoiled; he received 
respectfully, hut scoured the city with his horsemen in the manner 
of the age as a mark of sovereignty ; then dismissed the imperial lieutenant 
loaded with pfts and caused himself to be elected and proclaimed absolute 
lord of Pisa for two years. 

1 , “lister of new and abundant resources, he lost no time in profiting- 

by the disputes at Florence, and immediately invested Pistoia with a thoiS 
sand men-at-arms and numerous infantry; the place was strong, encompassed 
by a double ditch, ^d defended by Simone della Tosa with a sufficient gar- 
rison besides m^y Guelfic citizens. There was a protecting force at Prato 
onl^y ten miles off and within sight of its signals, so that if the town had been 
well provisioned it might have withstood all Castruccio’s efforte until sick- 
ness compelled him to retreat. This chief, who had remained at Pisa to 
complete his preparations, joined the army on the 30th of May bringing 
strong reinforcements, and surrounded the town with a paHsaded ditch and 
lums of circumvallation. Here he resolved to remain ; nor did all the Flor- 
entme strategems succeed in turning him from his purpose, not even when 
they coUected a formidable army of twenty-six hundred men-at-arms and for 
three days successively defied him to battle, which he constantly pretended 
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to accept, while he oidj' strengthened liis camp with additional trenches, fresh 
palisades, and Avide-branching abbati. 

Seeing no chance of provoking him, the allies changed their position, and 
attacked the strongest point of his entrenchments Avith as little «T?in as suc- 
cess, instead of cutting off his supplies by^ SerraATille, AA'hich he would haA'e 
beeu unable to prevent Avithout a battle. 

Sanguineto fell sick and had moreover quarrelled AA-ith some of the con- 
federate cliiefs, so that he deemed it best to retire and make a dh'ersion 
elseAA'here, leaving a strong coua^oj'^ at Prato read 3 ' to succour the place Avhen 
a fair occasion offered. On the 28th of July, after delivering another for- 
mal challenge which Castruccio was too sagacious to accept, the confederated 
army drew off towards Prato and thence marched in two divisions, one by 
Signa and the Gusciana to threaten Lucca, the other by the left bank of the 
Arno, which destroj'ed Pontaderaaiid carried the rampart and Fosso Amon- 
ico by stonn. This aa’ss a great canal and breastu'ork excavated and fortified 
AA-ith towers by the Pisans in 1176, both as a national bulwark and an outlet 
for the superfluous water's of the Arno, of AA'hich riA'cr some haA'C supposed 
it to be one of tire thi'ec branches mentioned by Strabo. Thus was opened 
all the Pisan territorj’ ; San Casciano and SansaA'ino soon fell and Pisa saw 
lierself insulted at her xery gates with perfect impuuit}'. Castruccio noA^er- 
theless remained immoA'able ; he calculated on starA'ation and the moral 
effect of seeing a superior army retire^ without accomplishing an^'thing, and 
accordingly on the 3rd of August Pistoia surrendered to sixteen hundred 
men-at-arms and the usual force of infantry, in face of an army of nearlj- 
double these numbers. 

Thus -victorious he returned in triumph to Lucca, more poAA'erful, more 
dreaded, and more formidable than before ; none of his iinjicrtant enterprises 
eAjer failed and Italy had not beheld sucli a captain for centuries. Lord of 
Pisa, Lucca, Lunigiana, and much of the eastern Riviera of Genoa, and mas- 
ter of three hundred walled towns, he was either courted or dreaded by every 
I^an pnnee from the emperor downwards. But Florence Avas in terror at 
his very name ; and Galeazzo Visconti the once powerful lord of half Lom- 
bard}^ aa'Iio had been released bj' the emperor in the preceding March at Cas- 
truccio’s intercession, now sei'A'ed under his standard as a private individual. 
Visconti soon after expired at Pescia from the effects of a fever engendered 
b}* the labours of the Pistoian siege, and it Avas fatal to more than him ; even 
Castruccio's hour drew near j for the same feA'er, the consequence of Ins per- 
sonal fatigues, was rapidl}* consuming him also. He feared the emperor's 
resentment for the usurpation of Pisa and would have made peace AAdth 
Florence, but was too much mistrusted and therefore failed. The malady 
increased ; he informed those about him that he AA'as going to die and tWt his 
death Avould be the signal for great revolutions ; then, taking the necessary 
precautions to insure his tlu'ee sons the quiet succession of his three great 
cities, and charging them to conceal his death until they were secure, he 
expired on the Srd of September, 1328, in the forty-soA'cnth year of his age 
and the twelfth of his rule over Lucca. 


ESTIMATES OF CASTRUCCIO 

Tegrimi^ his biographer says that Castruccio was a cruel avenger of his 
own wrongs ; but as personal vengeance, never justifiable, assumes in princes 
a more sharp and bitter aspect, it would be difficult to say whether his conduct 
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to his subjects merited the name of severity or cruelty. With the soldiers he 
was universally popular, and in speaking to them his eloquence and grace of 
manner and diction were wonderfully adapted as well to his own dignity as 
to tlie mind and feelings of his audience. He would often calm a tumultuous 
soldiery by simply calling them sons, fathers, and brothers, and no army ever 
mutinied under his command. He was first in every danger, first to seize the 
ladder and mount the \vall ; first to swim across a river when swelled to a 
torrent ; first in every individual act of skill and courage, as he was first in 
talent and command ; and he gained the hearts of soldiers by his agreeable 
familiarity with the meanest among them. His great reputation as a war- 
rior secured his ascendency in field and council ; and such was his soldiers’ 
confidence that often by his mere name and appearance the fortune of battle 
was restored, fugitives were arrested, and the foe defeated. His arrival 
alone was frequently sufficient to force an enemy from fortified places or in- 
sure their immediate surrender. Whatever w^ere his individual sentiments he 
always consulted his council, composed of the ablest men of Lucca, and more 
especially of those most learned in history ; but when it was a pure ques- 
tion of war he sought the opinion of old military men well acquainted with 
the seat of intended hostilities. Uneducated himself, he yet delighted 
in the company and conversation of literary men ; he improved and 
maintained the roads and bridges of his state, had numerous spies, amongst 
them many women, in all parts of the world, and was properly said to have 
the wings of an eagle./ 

“This Oastruccio,” says Villani,^ “was in person tall, dexterous, and 
handsome ; finely made, not bulky, and of a fair complexion rather inclining to 
paleness ; his hair was light and straight and he bore a very gp:acious aspect. 
He was a valorous and magnanimous tyrant, mse and sagacious, of an anxious 
and laborious mind and possessing great military talents ; was extremely 
prudent in war and successful in his undertakings. He was much feared 
and reverenced and in his time performed many great and remarkable actions. 
He was a scourge to his fellow-citizens, to the Pisans, the Pistoians, the 
Florentines, and all Tuscany, during the fifteen (twelve ?) years in which he 
held the sovereignty of Lucca. He was very cruel in executing and tortur- 
ing men, ungrateful for good offices rendered to liim in his necessities, partial 
to new people and vain of the high station to which he had mounted, so that 
he believed himself lord of Florence and king of Tuscany.” 

Although the first Avarrior of his age, says Pignotti, it. is doubted 
whether he was greater in arms than in council ; although he was born and 
had lived in the midst of revolutions, he neA’^cr shed blood unless Avhen 
necessity demanded it. He Avas one of those great men who, although igno- 
rant of letters himself, knew their value, and esteemed the learned. An 
encourage!' of useful arts and manufactures, he generously rewarded whoever 
introduced new ones. The monuments of the numerous works of public 
utility Avhich he undertook are still remaining, such as bridges, roads, and 
fortresses. 

He was certainly an extraordinary man, and had the theatre of his actions 
been more extensiA'^e, and his means greater, he Avould have distinguished 
himself equally Avith any of the celebrated men of antiquity. In the small 
sphere, however, in Avhich he was obliged to act, as a private individual, 
he became one of the most powerful princes of Italy ; since, at his death, he 
possessed Lucca, Pisa, Pistoia, the Lunigiana, a great part of the coast to the 
east of Genoa, and innumerable castles ; and if he had lived longer, in those 
times of revolution and the division of Italy into so many small sovereign- 
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ties, it may be conjectured that liis greatness would not have sloijped here. 
Henry, his eldest son, was heir to his father s estates, but not to his father’s 
talents. The power of Lucca terminated with Castruccio, since shortly 
afterwards we see this city offered for sale, bought by a private citizen, and 
the cities and castles which were once occupied by Castiniccio retaken b}' the 
Florentines. Upon the arrival of the emperor, the sovereignty of Pisa, and 
afterwards that of Lucca, were taken away from his sons.c 


DUKE OF CALABRIA DIES : LUDWIG RETIRES 


The death of the formidable and ambitious Castruccio saved Florence 
from the greatest danger wliich she had yet incurred; and, to comidcte 
her good fortune, the sovereign she had 
chosen to oppose Castruccio, the duke of 
Calabria, died also about the same time. 

He had distinguished himself onl}'- by his 
vices, his want of foresight, and his depre- 
dations. Ludwig of Bavaria, too, ceased 
to be formidable ; he completed his discredit 
bjr his perfidj' towards those who had been 
the most devoted to him. Salvcstro de’ 

Gatti, lord of Viterbo, had been the first 
Ghibcllinc chief to open a fortress to him 
in the states of the church; Ludwig ar- 
rested him and put him to the torture to 
force him to reveal the place where he had 
concealed hm treasure. The em]ieror had 
I’endered himself odious and ridiculous at 
Rome by the puerility of his xwoccedings 
against John XXII, and his vain efforts to 
create a schism in the church. Having 
returned to Tuscan}', he deprived the chil- 
dren of Castruccio of the sovereignty of 
Lucca, on the 16th of March, 1329, and sold 
it to one of their relatives who, a month 
afterwards, was driven out by a troop of 
German mercenaries which had abandoned 
the emperor to make war on their own 
account that is to say, to' live by plunder. 

Ludvrig passed the summer of 1329 in Lom- 
bardy. Towards the end of the autumn he returned to Germany, carrying 
with him the contempt and detestation of the Italians. He had betrayed 
all who had trusted in him ; and completely disorganised the Ghibelliiie 
party which had relied on his support. 
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can’ grande della scala 

That party had just lost another of their most distinguished chiefs, Can’ 
Grande della Scala. He was the grandson of the first Mastino, whom the 
republic of Verona had chosen for master after the death of Ezzelino, in 
1260. Can’ Grande reigned in that city from 1812 to 1329, with a splendour 
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-wliicli no other prince in Italy equalled. Brave and fortunate in war, and 
wise in council, he gained a reputation for generosity, and even probity, to 
which few captains could pretend. Among the Lombard princes, he was 
the first protector of literature and the arts. The best poets, painters, and 
sculptors of Italy, Dante, to whom he ofPered an asylum, as well as Uguccione 
da Faggiuola, and many other exiles illustrious in war or politics were 
assembled at his court. He aspired to subdue the Veronese and Trevisan 
marches, or what has since been called the Terra Firma of Venice. He took 
possession of Vicenza, and afterwards maintained a long war against the 
republic of Padua, the most powerful in the district, and that which had 
shown the most attachment to the Guelf party and to liberty. But Padua 
gave way to all the excesses of democracy ; the people evinced such jealousy 
of all distinction, such inconstancy in their choice, sucli presumption, that 
the imprudence of the chiefs as well as of the mob drew down the greatest 
disasters on the republic. The Paduans, repeatedly defeated by Can’ Grande 
della Scala from 1314 to 1318, sought protection by vesting the power in a 
single person; and fixed for that purpose on the noble house of Carrara, 
which had long given leaders to the Guelf party. 

The power vested in a single person soon extinguished aU the courage 
and virtue that remained ; and on the 10th of September, 1328, Padua sub- 
mitted to Can’ Grande della Scala. The year following he attacked and 
took Treviso, which surrendered on the 6th of July, 1329. He possessed 
himself of Feltre and Cividale soon after. The whole province seemed sub- 
jugated to his power ; but the conqueror also was subdued. Attacked in 
his camp with a mortal disease, he gave orders on entering Treviso that his 
couch should be carried into the great church, in which, four days afterwards, 
on the 22ud of July, 1329, he expired. He was not more than forty-one 
years of age ; Castruccio was forty-seven at his death. Galeazzo Visconti 
died at about the same age, less than a year before. 


JOHN OP BOHEMIA COSIES TO ITALY 

The Gliibelline part}'-, which had produced such great captains, thus saw 
them all disappear at once in the middle of their careers. Passerine de’ Bona- 
cossi, tyrant of Mantua, who belonged to the same party, had been assassinated 
on the 14th of August, 1328, by the Gonzagas, who thus avenged an affront 
offered to the -wife of one of them. They took possession of the sovereignty 
of Mantua, and kept it in their family till the eighteenth century. Of ail 
the princes who had well received Ludwig of Bavaria in Italy, iJie marquis 
d’Este was the only one who preserved his power. He was lord of Ferrara; 
and even this prince, though a Guelf by birth, was forced by the intrigues of 
the pope’s legate to join the Ghibelliues. 

^ The Gliibelline party, which had been rendered so formidable by the 
ability of its cap-tains, was now completely disorganised. The Lombards 
placed no confidence in those who remained, they had forgotten liberty and 
dared no longer aspire to it ; but they longed for a prince capable of defend- 
ing them, and who, by his moderation and good faith, could give them hoped 
of peace. They saw none such in Italy ; Germany -unexpectedly offered one. 
J ohn, king of Bohemia, the son of Henry VII, arrived at Trent towards the 
end of the year 1330. The memory of his father was rendered dearer to 
the Italians by the comparison of liis conduct with -that of his successor ; and 
J ohn was calculated to heighten this predilection. He could not submit to 
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the barbarism of Bohemia, and inhabited, in preference, the county of Lux- 
emburg, or Paris; and having acquired a spirit of heroism, by his constant 
reading or listening to the French romances of chivaliy, he aspired to the 
glory of being a complete knight. All that could at first sight seduce 
the people was united in him — beaut}', valour, dexterity in all corporeal 
exercises, eloquence, an engaging manner. His conduct in France and Ger- 
many, where he had been by turns warrior and pacificator, was noble. He 
never sought anything for himself; he seemed to be actuated only by the 
lore of the general good or glory. 

Tlie Italians, justly disgusted with their own princes, eagerly offered to 
throw themselves into lus aians; the city of Brescia sent deputies to Trent, 
to ofE^er John the sovereignty of their i*epnblic. He arrived there, to take 
pt^session of it, on the Slst of December, 1830. Almost immediately after, 
Bergamo, Cremona, Pavia, Vercelli, and Novara followed the example of 
Brescia. _ Azzo Visconti himself, son of Galeazzo, who, in 1328, had repur- 
chased Milan from Ludwig of Bavaria, could not withstand the enthusiasm 
of his subjects ; he nominally ceded the government to John, taking hence- 
forth the title of his vicar only. Parma, Modena, Reggio, and lastly Lucca 
also soon gave themselves to John of Bohemia. John, in all these cities, 
recalled indiscriminately the Guelf and GhibeUine exiles, restored peace, and 
made them at last taste the first-fruits of good government. 

The Florentines did not find sufiicient strength in the Guelf pariy to 
oppose the menacing greatness of the king of Bohemia. Robert of Naples was 
become old; he wanted energ}', and his soldiers courage. The republic of 
Bologna, formerly so rich and powerful, had lost its vigour under the gov- 
ernment of the legate, Bertrand de Poiet; those of Perugia and Siena had 
vdthin themselves few resources, and those few their jealousy of Florence 
prevented their liberally employing. There remained no free cities in Lom- 
bard}'; and all those in the states of the church, which during the prece^ng 
century had shown so much spirit, had fallen under the yoke of some petty 
t}rrant, who immediately declared for the GhibeUine party. The Florentines 
felt the necessity of silencing their hereditary enmities and their ancient 
repugnances, and of making an aUiance with the Lombard Ghibellines against 
John of Bohemia, with the condition that in dividing his spoils they should 
aU agree to prevent the aggrandisement of any single power, and preserve 
between themselves an exact equilibrium, in order that Italy after their con- 
quests should incur no danger of being subjugated by one of them. The 
treaty of alliance against the Idng of Bohemia, and the partition of the states 
which he liad just acquired in Italy, was signed in the month of September, 
1332. Cremona u^s to be given to Visconti ; Parma to Mastino della Scala, 
the nephew and successor of Can* Grande; Reggio to Gonzaga; Modena 
to the marquis d’Este ; and Lucca to the Florentines. 

John did not oppose to this league the resistance that was expected from 
his courage and tolents. Of an inconstant character, becoming weary of 
everything, always pursuing something new, thinking only of shining in 
courts and tournaments, he soon regarded aU these little Italian principalities, 
of which he had already lost some, as too cirizen-like and unlordly : he sold 
every town which had given itself to him, to whatever noble desired to rale 
over it; and he departed for Paris on the 15th of October, 1333, leaving 
Italy in still greater confusion than .before. The Lombard Ghibellines, con- 
federates of the Florentines, succeeded, before the end of the summer of 1335, 
in taking possession of the cities abandoned by the king of Bohemia. Lucca, 
which alone feU to the share of Florence, was defended by a band of German 
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soldiers, who made it the centre of their depredations, and harharonsly iyraa- 
nised over the Lucchese. Mastino della Scala offered to treat for the Flor- 
entines with the captains who then commanded at Lucca, and he succeeded in 
obtaining the surrender of the town to him, on the 20th of December, 1335. 
As soon as he became master of it he began to hatter himself that it would 
afford him the means of subjugating the rest of Tuscany; and, instead of 
delivering it as he had engaged to the Florentines, he sought to renew against 
them a Ghibelline league jointly with the Fisans and all the independent 
nobles of the Apennines. 


LUCCA A BOITE OF CONTENTION 


The Florentines, forced to defend 
themselves against their ally, who after 
they had contributed to his elevation 
betrayed them, sought the alliance of 
the Venetians, who also had reason 
to complain of Mastino. A treaty 
was signed between the two 
-w republics on the 21st of June, 
^ J 1336. The war, to which 
Florence liberally contrib- 
uted in money, was made 
only in Lombardy and was 
successful. Padua was taken 
from Mastino on the 3rd 
of August, 1337, and, as 
that town showed no ardent 
desire of liberty, it was 
given in sovereignty 
to the Quelf house of 
Carrara. The Vene- 
tians took possession 
of Treviso, Castel- 
franco, and Geneda. 
It was the first acqui- 
silion they had made 
beyond the Lagune, 
their first establishment on terra firma, which henceforward was to min- 
gle their interests with those of the rest of Italy. But their ambition at 
this moment extended no further. Satisfied themselves, and sacrificing their 
allies, they made peace with Mastino della Scala on the 18th of December, 
1338, without stipidating that the city of Lucca, the object of the war, should 
be g^ven ujp to the Florentines, for which these had contracted a debt of 
450,000 fiorins. The ^ITlorentines, successively betrayed by all their allies, 
saw the danger of their position augment daily; the Guelfs lost, one after 
the other, every supporter of their party ; the vigour of the king of Naples, 
now seventy-five years of age, was gone. The pope, John XXII, had died at 
Avignon, on the 4th of December, 1334; and his successor, Benedict XII, like 
him a Frenchman, neither understood nor took any part in the affairs of Italy. 
A few months previous, on the 17th of March, 1334, the cardinal Bertrand de 
Poiet had been driven by the people from Bologna ; and this ambitious legate. 
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no longer supported by tlie pope bis father, had disappeared from the politi- 
cal scene. 

But the Bolognese did not long preserve the liberty which they had recov- 
ered. One of their citizens, named Taddeo de Pepoli,the richest mmi in nil 
Italy, had seduced the German guard which they held in pay, and by its aid 
took possession of the sovereignty of Bologna on the 28th of August, 1337. 
He then made alliance with the Ghibellines. The number of the free cities on 
the aid, or at least the sympathy, of which Florence could reckon continually 
diminished. The Genoese, from the commencement of the century, had con- 
sumed their strength in internal wars betu'een the great Guelf and Ghibelline 
families; as long as they were free, however, the Florentines, without any treaty 
of alliance, regarded them as friendly; but the long-protracted civil wars had 
disgusted the people with the government ; the}' rose on the 23rd of September, 
1339, and overthrew it, reidacing the signoiia by a single chief, Boccanera, on 
whom the}’’ conferred the title of doge. It might have been feared that they 
had only given themselves a t 3 'rant; but the fiist doge of Genoa was a friend 
to liberty; and the Genoese people, having imitated Venice in giving them- 
selves a first ofiicer in the state with that title, were not long before tliey 
carried the imitation further, by seeking to combine liberty witli power vested 
in a single person. In the meanwhile Mastino della Scala sulTered a Parmesan 
noble to take from him the city of Parma. As from that time he had no 
farther communication with Lucca, he offered to sell it to the Florentines. 
The bargain was concluded in the month of August, 1341; but it appeared 
to the Pisans the signal of their oum servitude, for it cut off all communica- 
tion between them and the Ghibellines of Lombardy. They immediately 
advanced their militia into the Lucchese states, to prevent the Florentines 
from taking possession of the toum ; vanquished them in a great battle, on the 
2nd of October, 1341, under the walls of Lucca ; and, on the 6th of July fol- 
lowing, took possession of that city for themselves.^ 

A republic like the Florentine, whose strength depends upon commerce, 
should toke no part in wars which do not affect her. The conquests she can 
make are always more expeimive than the revenues she can derive from them 
are important, and aumken the jealousy of the neighbouring slates, engaging 
her in fresh broils with them. At the end of a war which had been carried 
on for the acquisition of Lucca, the republic found hci^elf greatly in debt, 
without having been able to obtain the cit}’ ; and the chief source of her 
riches, commerce, received a terrible shock in the failure of the trading 
firms of Penizzi and Bardi. These commercial houses had lent to Edward 
ni, king of England, an immense sum of money. The king was involved in 
a war with France; but, -although he was for the most part conqueror, 
and had frequently invaded the French provinces, nevertheless the luxuiy and 
the magnificence of his court, the incalculable expenses of war, which are 
burdensome even to conquerors, rendered him unable to satisfy his creditors ; 
and he was obliged to fail in his contracts with these merchants for 1,365,000 
florins in gold. Giving money its value in those times we shall find it equiv- 
alent to about 7,000,000 sequins [about ^3,052,000 or $15,260,000] ; and 
such a sum being lost by the city of Florence, we may easily conceive what 
injury was done to her commerce. She might, indeed, have been g^ven up 
for rained; these temporary mischio&, however, are easily repaired, when 
the primary fountains of riches are not exhausted or diverted into another 
channel, and as these remained imtouched in Florence they very soon filled 
up the momentary deficiency. But this could not have happened at a more 
umucky moment than when the public, wliich draws its revenues from private 
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individuals, was so much in debt. To this evil was added the dearth of 
provisions; and, what very frequently accompanies it, a pestilential fever 
whereby, if the old writers have not exaggerated, no less than fifteen thou- 
sand persons died that year within the walls of Florence. 

In order somewhat to console the Florentines for these calamities, a very 
respectable embassy arrived from Rome. This city, in the absence of the 
pontiff, had been agitated b}'^ political convulsions, originating in the discord 
of the nobility, it having been reported that the Florentines had, in a great 
measure, suppressed their own discords by depriving the nobility of every 
share in the government. Roman ambassadors came to make themselves 
acquainted with the Florentine constitution, and with the means, to prevent 
the great from disturbing the public tranquillity. But while the Romans 
were coming to learn the manner of living peaceably from the Florentines, 
domestic broils were upon the eve of recommencing in Florence. Andrea 
Bardi and Bardo Frescobaldi had been very much aggrieved by Jacopo 
Gabrielli, of Gubbio, Lately created captain of the guard, and the executor of 
the despotic orders of those few who wished for the exclusive government in 
their own hands, from which both the nobility and the common people, were 
entirely removed, as well as many of their own order. To these two, smart- 
ing under the pains of recent injuries, were united many others from 
the great who were deprived by law of any share in the government; 
together with others from the people, who, by an overbearing preponderance, 
were kept at a distance from it ; and a conspiracy was planned to change 
the government. Their foreign friends, the Pazzi, Tarlati, Guidi, and Uber- 
tini, etc., were to come to Florence, and on the 2nd of November the whole city 
was to rise and overturn the constitution. The conspiracy was discovered 
the day before its execution, by Andrea Bardi, who, either through fear or 
remorse, revealed the correspondence to Jacopo Alberti, one of the heads of 
the government. The latter, assembling, and there being no time to lose, 
ordered the public alarm-bell to be rung; and the people throughout the 
city took up arms against the traitors, whose succours had not yet arrived ; 
hence those who were on tlie right bank of the Arno did not move ; on the 
other side, too, arms were immediately taken up, and they endeavoured to 
defend themselves in the street called Bardi. Surrounded on every side 
by the armed people, they were about coming to blows, when the mayor Mat- 
teo of Ponte, a native of Brescia, a venerable man, interposed ; and setting 
before the Bardi and Frescobaldi the imminent danger of being slaughtered 
Avith their families, he persuaded them to lay down their arms, promising 
them that the conspirators should leave Florence, out of which city he him- 
self accompanied them in the night. 

Fortune appeared to be playing with the Florentines, by offering and 
taking away from them, at the same time, the city of Lucca, always annoy- 
ing them, whether they aimed at obtaining it by arms or by money. Mastino 
Scala, after the loss of Parma, which had been taken away from him by Azzo 
Correggio, seeing himself unable any longer to maintain Lucca, offered it to 
the Florentines for the sum of 250,000 florins in gold ; the latter consented ; 
but before it came to their hands, they were obliged to contend with the 
Pisans, who thought they would no longer be enabled to maintain their 
liberty if Lucca belonged to the Florentines. They would have been better 
pleased, as they were not able to conquer the Florentines by money, had 
Lucca remained free ; various councils were held in which it was Anally 
determined they should^ take up arms and contend for the possession of 
Lucca with the Florentines, and after some fruitless treaty with Mastino 
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they laid siege to it. They had collected many troops both from the Tuscan 
GhibeRines and the lords of Lombardy, particularly from Luccbinb Visconti, 
■whose friendship they had purchased with treachery. 

One of the first Milanese citizens, Francis of Postierla, had married a 
near relative of Lucchino, the beautiful and virtuous Margaret Visconti who 
had rejected Lucchino when he fell in love with her. His ill will being 
made Imown to the husband, induced him to frame a conspiracy ; upon the 
discovery of wMch Francis fled to Avignon, whence he was attracted by 
Lucchino to Pisa by the most insidious artifices. In spite of a safe [lassage, 
of which the rulera of Pisa had assured him, ho was taken and consigned to 
Lucchino ; who, in order to crown his barbarous brutality, ordered him 
to be beheaded, together with his beloved and unfortunate consort. For 
this act of perfidy the Pisans received powerful assistance from Lucchino, 
and were enabled to maintain their position in front of the Florentines. 

The viceroy of Mastino was treating at the same time with the Pisans 
and putting up Lucca at auction. After various altercations about the paj^- 
ment of the money, the people of the Florentines were finally introduced 
into Lucca ; but two strong places belonging to the Lucchese, tlie Gerruglio 
and Montechiaro, still remained in the hands of the Pisans, for which 
70,000 florins in gold were deducted. The Pisans, however, would not 
depart ; and remaining immovable in the plain of Lucca, the Florentines 
would have shown their sense bj' standing upon the defensive, and either by 
occup^ung important posts prevented the transport of provisions to the Pisan 
army, or harassed their country with inroads ; but they were ashamed of 
leaving them quiet ; and approaching the enem 3 ', they olTercd them battle 
near the Ghiaia, which the Pisans did not refuse ; and they fought with 
varying fortune. The victory inclined in the beginning in favour of the 
Florentines, and Giovanni Visconti son of Luccluno was made prisoner ; but 
falling into disorder, in following up the encni}', thej' were routed and put 
to flight by a band which remained in guard of the camp. The archera took 
a great part in tliis victory, amongst whom were many Genoese, greatly 
renowned in this manner of warfare. The cavalry of the Florentines, so 
much more numerous than that of the Pisans, was in a great measure dis- 
abled for action by the arrows. The loss of tlie Florentines, in killed and 
prisoners, was not less than two thousand men. The Pisans, taking courage 
at tliis advantage, again surrounded Lucca. It was singular enough to 
behold the ambassadors of King Robert, appearing at this moment, demand- 
ing the possession of Lucca from the Florentines, as his own property, telling 
them Lucca had been given over to his hands since the year 1313, when it was 
taken from tiiem by tJguccione da Faggiuola. The prompt consent of the 
Florentines, however, did not occasion less astonishment, who thus lost a 
cil^ they had so much desired and had purchased with so much treasure and 
blood. 

The same ambassadors, having taken possession, went to Pisa, and inti- 
mated to that republic to raise the siege of a city which belonged to the 
king of Naples ; but the Pisans, not yielding so easily, proposed rather to 
send ambassadors to the king. It may be conjectured that the king, as an 
ancient friend of the Florentines, acted in concert with them to make the 
Pisans retreat as the latter really suspected. Malatesta had been made 
general of the Florentines, and marched in order to raise the siege of Lucca ; 
he was however artfully held at bay by the captain of the Pisans who, 
not having sufficient people to cope with the Florentines, and knowing how 
greatly Lucca was deficient in provisions, chose to fight by temporising. 

H. yv. — TOI,. IX. 
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The duke of Athens arrived at the Florentine army with one hundred French 
horse ; ‘ and other reinforcements coming up, various operations took place 
upon the Serchio, where the Pisans, although inferior in^ number, made 
a brave defence; Malatesta, superior in force, could never dislodge them or 
force them to battle ; and, after many attempts to relieve Lucca, he was 
obliged to retreat. The Lucchese, thus abandoned, were forced to come 
to terms with the Pisans, wliich were very moderate ; since (having given 
time for the Florentines who were in it to retire) they were content to keep 
a garrison for fifteen years in the castle of Lucca, called Dell’ Agosta in 
Ponte Tetto, and in the tower of Montuolo — which was to be paid, however, 
by the Lucchese ; in all other respects they were free. Thus, after the waste 
of so much treasure and blood, Lucca, which had been so greatly desired, 
was held for a moment and again lost. 


THE DUKE OF ATHENS MADE PROTECTOR OP PLORENOB 

These unsuccessful events had, as usual, excited hatred against the rulers 
of the Florentine Republic. The latter, in order to cover themselves and dis- 
tract the enemies’ attention and fury elsewhere, elected as governor and pro- 
tector of tiie city and its states, Walter, duke of Athens and count of Brienne, 
of French extraction but brought up in Greece and Apulia. Since he had 
fulfilled the duties of the duke of Calabria in Florence, this man had acquired 
great reputation for wisdom and justice; and after the expiration of the 
period of Malatesta’s government was elected general and protector, with 
the most extensive power of administering justice within and without 
Florence. The duke was a man of vast ambition, and possessed sufficient 
talent to profit by the circumstances in which the city was placed, divided 
as it was into three orders of persons, the nobility, the rich middle class, 
and the common people. The government was entirely in the hands of the 
second ; the other two orders, therefore, were necessarily discontented ; and 
adding their old wrongs to the misfortunes which had happened to the 
republic from the improvident administration of those who governed, their 
complaints became more frequent and daring; but those most irritated, 
and probably with the most reason, were the nobility. The people, not 
content with having deprived them of every share in the government, would 
not even administer justice to them ; they caused the laws to be put in force 
against them in the severest manner, which laws were silent for the most 
part in favour of the class that governed ; and thus, even in the latter order, 
persons were not wanting to whom the government became odious, since the 
most important offices were concentrated in the hands of a few. 

AH these discontented persons united themselves with the duke, urgently 
beseeching him to make himself absolute master of the city, and promised to 
support mm ; thus preferring the slavery of their native country to a free 
but aristocratic government, in which they had no share. The duke both 
supported and fomented this good disposition towards him; and by some acts 
of vigour, which bore the colour of the most scrupulous justice, he drew upon 
himself the applauses of the discontented, and struck terror into the people, 
having brought to justice and made some of those persons feel the rigour 
of the laws, who, from being in the number who divided the principal offices 
amongst themselves, went unpunished and were consequently odious to the 
rest. Giovanni de’ Medici, among the most powerful, had been captain of 
Lucca. When arrested, he confessed under torture that he had permitted 
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Tarlati to escape from the camp (although fame reported he was guilty 
only of bad custod}')! and his head was taken off. WiUiam Altoviti, 
accused of barter, met with the same fate. Rosso Ricci and Naldo Rucellai 
were also arrested; the former had appropriated to himself the paj' of the 
soldiers ; the latter had received money from the Pisans in order to second 
their interests. The duke did not choose to punish them uith death, fearful 
that too much blood might disgust the people; they were therefore first 
sentenced to the payment of a sum of money, Ricci to pei'petnal imprison- 
ment, and Rucellai u’as banished to the confines of Perugia. These chastise- 
ments in four of the principal families, which had been accustomed to go 
unpunished, and were odious to the people and the nobility, drew clown great 
applause upon the duke, who, considering his design already mature for 
making himself absolute master, and conscious he possessed the power, chose 
nevertheless to ask the government from the gonfalonier and the priors, who 
denied it him with modest but firm remonstrances. 

But the magistracy, knowing the great favour he enjoyed from the public, 
in order not to excite a dangerous tumult, as the people were to assemble the 
morning following, agreed upon giving him the 
government for a year, under those limitations 
witli wliich King Robert and the duke of 
Calabria had formerly^ enjo^'cd it. The even- 
ing before, the magistracy went with other 
respectable citizens to the duke, who, in order 
to gain greater resjiect for piety and modera- 
tion, inhabited the convent of Santa Croce, and 
after many discussions they feigned to agree to 
it. The conditions were signed by notaries on 
both sides, and approved by tbe oath of the 
duke, who came to the palace of the priors on 
the morning of the 8th of September, accom- 
panied by tile greater part of the nobility, by 
an innumerable concourse of armed people, 
and by his own troops. The gonfalonier made 
known the deliberations wliich had been held in 
the evening ; and when it was heard that the 
seigniory of Florence was given to the duke 
for a year, many voices from the lower order 
of the iieople cried out, “For life 1 ” (a vita). 

The doors of the palace being opened, he was 
conducted into it by the nobility, and installed 
absolute master, sending away the priors and 
the gonfalonier, who, preserving the name 
only, were removed elsewhere in order to rep- 
resent a scenic farce. Fireworks were set off 
for joy. The arms of the duke were seen hung 
up at every comer ; at the ringing of all the 
bells his banners were hoisted upon the tower; Ta.ir-T«« sou>iek of the Four- 
and the bishop Acciajuoli pronounced a homily, tbeotu cdkxoet 

wherein he loudly extolled the praises due to 

the supposed virtues of the duke. • All the cities of the republic too surren- 
dered to hiTn ; he became, therefore, master of Florence, not with the limited 
autiioriiy by which the royal family of Naples had more than once held it, 
but Ttith the absolute power, partiy conceded to him and partly usurped. 
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Right of life and death over iiersons, distribution of employments, imposition 
of taxes or imposts — all were at his will ; so much can a momentary delusion 
effect, when produced by the fury of parties ! 


GEOWmG UNPOrULARITY OP THE DUKE OP ATHENS 

Tliose who were to gain most by the change were the great, so-called, 
who, being hitherto excluded from the employments and obliged to obey a 
government of merchants, had now every reason to hope that the duke, to 
whom their rank brought them nearer than the others, would grant them his 
favour together with no small share in the government. One of’ the first 
acts of the duke was to make peace, and afterwards an alliance with the 
Pisans, thinking it necessary to confirm the dominion ; which very much 
displeased the Florentines. It is easier to acquire states than to maintain 
them. The favoured by the change can be few, and these produce endless 
discontents among those who either expected or thought the same reward 
due to them. The mind too, which in the execution of the enterprise, has 
been assiduously vigilant and active, when once it has obtained its end, is 
accustomed generally to relax, at a time when its vigilance ought to be 
increased. The duke thought he would be able to preserve by force what 
he had acquired by benevolence, and took into j>ay many foreign troops at 
the expense of the republic, an insufficient means against a populous city, 
which may be badly inclined. 

He soon neglected the friendship of the great, and began to cultivate 
that of the common people, extending his favours to the lowest, in order to 
deserve their powerful support. Principal persons were put to death upon 
trivial pretences ; others were fined heavily in money. To this were added 
the insolence and dissoluteness of the duke and his dependants tou’^ards the 
most honest women; amongst whom they endeavoured to introduce the liber- 
tine customs and manners of the French and Neapolitan courts, and substi- 
tute them in place of the modest and decent attributes of the republican 
Florentines. Not only common dissoluteness degraded his courtiers, but 
even vices which nature abhors. The seed of discontent was sown in all 
orders of people — in the nobility, besides the motives we have adduced, for 
not being admitted to the government, as they had expected ; in the people 
for having lost it ; in all orders on account of the increased impositions, so 
that three months had hardly elapsed before the government of the duke 
became detested with more vehemence than it had been before desired. 

It was not difficult for the duke to perceive the change, and the increas- 
ing hatred of the people against him ; but his manner of acting in these 
circumstances was not very judicious. It was natural to imagine that, in a 
new principality, some conspiracy might be planned against him ; but he 
thought of gaining to himself the public affection by an air of confidence 
and extraordinary security, which he carried so far as not only to despise, 
but even to punish as calumniators whoever ventured to give him salutary 
advice.. Matthew of Morozzo, for having warned him that the family of 
the Medici were conspiring to kill him, was, by an act of cruelty at once 
, unless and imprudent, flayed and hanged ; this terrible example, however, 
did not deter others, so great is the hope and courage of informers. Lam- 
bert Abatti followed Matthew in giving information and receivino- punish- 
ment ; for having disclosed to the duke that some noble Florentm^ were 
conspiring for his death, and that they held a council with John Riccio, a 
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captain of l^fostino, lie received tlie rewird due to the trade of an informer. 
This cruel severity, without gaining him the good disposition of the Floren- 
tines, was adapted only to in-vdte the discontented to conspire against him 
more openly. The duke, however, with an unexampled frivolity, appears 
to have cared more for words than actions; since, upon its being reported to 
him that Bettone of Cino, who had been already promoted by him, spoke ill 
of his government, he caused his tongue to be plucked out, to be stuck 
upon a lance, and the unfortunate Bettone to be dragged close to it upon a 
car through the city. He banished him afterwards to Romagna, where he 
died from the consequences of the wound. 

Words cannot express how much, in an eloquent city, eager to examine 
and judge of public affairs, such a punishment at once disheartened and 
embittered the citizens against him, who thus saw even the liberty of speech 
denied them. All orders of the state were roused against the duke ; three 
conspinicies were formed against him at the same time, and not one had any 
knowledge of the other. The bishop of Florence (himself Acciajuoli) was 
the head of the first ; he had loaded the duke wth excessive praises at his 
firat installation, and was now ashamed of it. As the three conspiracies did 
not communicate with each other, the projects to get rid of the duke were 
various, none of which coidd be carried into execution ; because, as suspi- 
cions increased, he had \'igilantly put himself upon guard, although the con- 
spirators for a considerable time remained concealed. Francis Brunelleschi, 
one of the adherents of the duke, received a hint of the conspiracy of the 
Medici from a Sienese, who came there, but who could only name Paul 
Marzecca, a Florentine citizen, and Simone of Monterappoli. These were 
arrested, and, being tormented, revealed the names of the conspirators, of 
whom Antonio Adimari was the ringleader, a man of great reputation, both 
for the qualities with which he was endowed and the greatness of his family. 
Wlien summoned he appeared, and was detained ; but the duke dared not put 
him to death. 


THE DUKE DBIYEN EBOM THE CITY 

Frightened at the great number and the respectability of the conspirators, 
and not thinMng he possessed a force sufficient to act against them, he sent for 
aid from various parts of Tuscany and to the lord of Bologna ; a part of which 
arriving, he caused three hundred of the principal citizens to be summoned, 
many of whom were of the conspirators, under the pretext of wishing to con- 
sult mth them, as he Was sometimes wont to do. It was his intention to 
arrest them, put part of them to death, and keep the remainder in prison, and 
by tliis execution to terrify the rest of the city, scour it with armed men, 
and establish more firmly his dominion. The summons being made known, 
and so many being found in the list that it appeared clearly a list of pro- 
scribed, the number gave courage to each ; in a short time the three cou- 
spi^ies were united into one, and they determined, instead of offering 
their heads to the '^aut, to attack him courageously. The morning of 
St. Anne being arrived, which was destined for the enterprise, conten- 
tions between the people were purposely kindled, who coming to blows, 
aU of a sudden the people appeared in arms; the streets were barri- 
caded; the nobility and the people, forgetting their ancient contentions, 
embraced each other, and united in sustaining the common cause. The 
foreigpo. soldiers of the duke, at the news of the rebellion, marched to his 
assistance ; many could not gain the palace, and were either killed or made 
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prisoners. Some, however, came up and joined the guard, which was 
acoustomed to remain there. A few of the nobles, who had remained 
faithful to him, and a part of the lowest order of people whom he had 
endeavoured to gain over, came to him ; but these, seeing that the greater 

part of the city was in open 
rebellion against him, abandoned 
him. The priors, who had incau- 
tiously retired to the palace for 
safety at the beginning of the 
tumult, were retained as hostages 
by the duke. The solders, part 
foot and part horse, who were in 
the square in his defence, were 
very soon beaten by the infuriated 
mob, and dismounting retired for 
safety within the palace. All the 
streets that led to it were block- 
aded by the people, and no hope 
of succour nor other defence 
remained to the duke but the walls. 
These were very strong, and suf- 
ficiently provided with defenders ; 
provisions, however, were want- 
ing. He remained there besieged 
until the 3rd of August. In the 
meantime, having assembled the 
people in Santa Raparata, he gave 
power to the bishop, united with 
fourteen citizens, to reform the 
government. All the agents of 
the duke who came into the hands 
of the people were cruelly mur- 
dered and torn to pieces. This 
Italian Wabeiob op the Fouetkenth Cbstory fate attended a notary of the pro- 

. ^ tector (Simone Norcia), Arrigo 

h ei, who was discovered in the act of escape, disguised as a friar, wim another 
Neapolitan. The people were not contented with a simple death, but mur- 
dered them publicly in the most cruel manner. 

The duke, in the meantime, found himself pinched by hunger in 
palace, and seeing^ himself reduced to a bad condition sought for an accom- 
modation. The Sienese ambassadors had joined the Florentines with oppor- 
tune aid. These, together with the bishop and with Count Simone, treated 
with the people, who, however, obstinately refused every accommodation, 
unless William of Assisi protector, with his son, and Oerettieri Visdomini 
were first given over to them. The duke refused ; but the French soldiers, 
who were shut up there, protested they would not perish bj' hunger or 
1^ the sword for three persons they would not even have saved, and in 
the same evening threw the son of the conservatore out at the gate. He 
was a youth of fine aspect, of eighteen years of age, and was guilty of no 
other crime but that of being son of an odious man. This was sufficient for 
the mob to make a sacrifice of him ; he was stabbed by a thousand cuts, and 
even torn to pieces by the teeth of the mob. The same end was made of the 
father, who had been spectator of the execution of his son. Being demanded 
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by loud shouts, and driven out from the palace, he was cut to pieces, carried 
in triumph through the c%, and his blood and flesh tasted with a savage 
eagerness. It is strange to see how the people, united, can commit such 
atrocious actions, which any individual, taken abstractedly, could not be 
capable of j it would appear tliat the passions become multiplied in proportion 
as the number of the mob increases ; and that, thinking to do ttiemselves 
justice, an emulation in cruelty arises, which makes everyone vie with 
another in excesses of barbarity. This brutal occupation was the cause of 
the safety of Visdomini, who, being forgotten in that moment, was enabled to 
escape in the night. After so many cruelties, the people began to attend 
to treaties of accommodation. The duke gave full power to enter into 
them by the means of the bishop of Lecce, to fourteen elect, and to the 
bishop Acciajuoli. By this treaty he solemnly renounced, on the 3rd of 
August, before the Sienese ambassadora and Count Simone, the government 
of Florence and the other cities of the republic; and in token of renunciation 
laid down his mace before witnesses. He departed, on the 6th of August, 
accompanied by the count, who ordered him on the confines to confinn his 
abdication. He at first refused: but, upon being threatened with being 
taken back to Florence, he was induced to ratify it. He left behind hlin an 
atrocious and infamous memory ; nor is any other praise due to his govern- 
ment than for the care he gave himself to unite the minds of many citizens 
who were alienated from one another by an ^inveterate and hereditary 
hatred.^ 


ATTEMPTED REFORMS 

These events, taking place in the city, induced all the dependencies of the 
Florentine state to throw off their yoke ; so that Arezzo, Gastiglione, Fistoia, 
Yolterra, Oolle, and San Gemigniano rebelled. Thus Florence found herself 
deprived of both her tyrant and her dominions at the same moment, and in 
recovering her liberty taught her subjects how they might Wome free. 
The duke being expelled, and the territories lost, the fourteen citizens and 
the bishop thought it would be better to act kindly towards their subjects in 
peace, than to make them enemies by war, and to show a desire that their 
subjects should be free as well as themselves. They therefore sent ambassa- 
dors to the people of Arezzo, to renounce all dominion over that city, and to 
enter into a treaty with them ; to the end that, as they could not retain them 
as subjects, they might make use of them as friends. They also, in the best 
manner they were able, agreed with the other places that they should retain 
their freedom, and that,- being free, they might mutually assist each other in 
the preservation of their liberties. This prudent course was attended with 
a most favourable result ; for Arezzo, not many years afterwards, returned to 
the Florentine rule, and the other places in the course of a few months 
returned to their former obedience. Thus it frequently occurs that we 
sooner attain our ends by a seeming indifference to them, than by more 
obstinate pursuit. 

Having settled external affairs, they now turned to the consideration 
of those within the city ; and after some altercation between the nobility 
and the people, it was arranged that the nobility should form one-third 
of the seigniory and fill one-half of the other offices. The dty was 
hitherto divided into sixths ; 'and hence there would be six seigniors, one 
for each sixth, except when, from some more than ordinary cause, there 
had been twelve or thirteen created ; but when this had occurred they were 
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again soon reduced to six. It now seemed desirable to make an alteration 
in this respect, as well because the sixths were not properly divided as that, 
wishing to give their prbportion to the great, it became desirable to increase 
the number. They therefore divided the city into quarters, and for each 
created three seigniors. They abolished the office of gonfalonier of justice, 
and also the gonfaloniers of the companies of the people ; and instead of the 
twelve buonuomini, or good men, created eight counsellors, four from each 
party. The government having been established in this matter, the city 
might have been in repose if the great had been content to live in that 
moderation which civil society requires. But they produced a contrary 
result, for those out of office would not conduct themselves as citizens, and 
those who were in the government wished to be lords, so that every day 
furnished some new instance of their insolence and pride. These things 
were very grievous to the people, and they began to regret that for one 
tyrant put down there had sprung up a thousand. The arrogance of 
one party and the an^er of the other, rose to such a degree that the heads 
of the people complained to the bishop of the improper conduct of the 
nobility, and what unfit associates they had become for the people; and 
begged he would endeavour to induce them to be content with their share 
of administration in the other offices, and leave the magistracy of the 
seigniory wholly to themselves. 

The bishop was naturally a well-meaning man, but his want of firmness 
rendered him easily influenced. Hence, at the instance of his associates, he 
at first favoured the duke of Athens, and afterwards, by the advice of other 
citizens, conspired against him. At the reformation of the government he 
had favoured the nobility, and now he appeared to incline towards the people, 
moved by^ the re^ons which they had advanced. Thinking to find in others 
the same instability of purpose, he endeavoured to effect an amicable arrange- 
ment. With this design he called together the fourteen who were yet in 
office, and in the best terms he could imagine advised them to give up the 
seigniory to the people, in order to secure the peace of the city ; and assured 
them that if they refused, ruin would most probably be the result. 

This discourse excited the anger of the nobility to the highest pitch, and 
Ridolfo de’ Bardi reproved him in unmeasured terms as a man of little faith, 
reminding him of his friendship for the duke, to prove the duplicity of his 
present conduct, and saying that in driving him away he had acted the part 
of a traitor. He concluded by telling him that the honours they had acquired 
at their own peril, they would at their own peril defend. Then they left the 
bishop, and m great wrath informed their associates in the government, and 
all the families of the nobility, of what had been done. The people also 
expressed their thoughts to each other, and as the nobility made preparations 
for the defence of their seigniors, they determined not to wait till they had 
perfected their arrangements ; and therefore, being armed, hastened to the 
palace, shouting, as they went along, that the nobilii^ must give up their 
share in the government. The uproar and excitement were astonishing. 
The seigniors of the nobility found themselves abandoned ; for their friends, 
seeing all the people in arms, did not dare to rise in their defence, but each kept 
within his own house. The seigniors of the people endeavoured to abate the 
excitement of the multitude, by affirming their associates to be good 
moderate men ; but, not succeeding in their attempt, to avoid a greater evil, 
sent them home to their houses, whither they were with difficulty conducted. 
The nobility having left the palace, the office of the four councillors was 
taken from their party, and conferred upon twelve of the people. To the 
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eight seigniors who remained, a gonfalonier of justice was added, and sixteen 
gonfaloniers of the companies of the people ; and the council was so reformed, 
that the government remained wholly in the hands of the popular party. 


WAK OJ? THE FACTIONS IN FLOBENCE 

At the time these events look ])lace there was a great scarcity in this 
city, and discontent prevailed both among the highest and lowest classes ; 
in the latter for want of food, and in the former from having lost their 
power in the slate. This circumstance induced Andrea Strozzi to think of 
making himself sovereign of Uie oitJ^ Selling his corn at a lower price than 
others did, a great man}*' people flocked to his house ; emboldened by the eight 
of these, he one mommg mounted his horse, and, followed bj' a considerable 
number, called the people to arms, and in a short lime drew together about 
four thousand men, with whom he proceeded to the seigniorj-, and demanded 
that the gates of the palace should be opened. But the seigniors, by 
threats and the force which they retained in the palace, drove them from the 
court ; and then by proclamation so terrified them, that they gradually 
dropped off and returned to their homes, and Andrea, finding him self alone, 
with some difliculty escaped falling into the hands of the magistrates. 

This event, although an act of great temerity, and attended with the result 
that usnall}' follows such attempts, raised a hope in the minds of the nobility 
of overcoming the people, seeing that the lowest of the plebeians were at 
enmity with tiiem. And to profit by this circumstance, they resolved to arm 
themselves, and nith justifiable force recover those rights of which they had 
been unjustlj’' deprived. Their minds acquired such an assurance of success, 
that they openljr provided themselves with arms, fortified their houses, and 
even sent to their friends in Lombard^’ for assistance. The people and the 
sei^ory made preparation for their defence, and requested aid from Perugia 
and Siena, so that the city was filled with the armed followers of either 
party. The nobility on this side of the Amo divided themselves into three 
parts ; the one occupied the houses of the Oavicciulli, near the church of 
St. John ; another, the houses of the Fazzi and the Donati, near the great 
church of St. Peter ; and the third, those of the Cavalcanti in the New 
Market. Those beyond the river fortified the bridges and tlie streets in 
which their houses stood j the Nerli defended the bridge of the Carraja ; 
the l^escobaldi and the Manelli, the church of the Holy Trinity j and the 
Rossi and the Bardi, the. bridge of the Rubaconte and the Ponte Vecchio. 
The people were drawn together under the gonfalon of justice and the 
ensigns of the companies of the artisans. 

Both sides being thus arranged in order of battle, the people thought it 
imprudent to defer the contest, and the attack was commenced by the Medici 
and the Rondinelli, who assailed the Cavicciulli, where the houses of the lat- 
ter open upon the piazza of St. John. Here both parties contended with great 
obstinacy, and were mutually wounded, from the towers by stones and other 
missiles, and from below by arrows. They fought for three hours ; but the 
forces of the people continuing to increase, and the Cavicciulli finding them- 
selves overcome by numbers, and hopeless of other assistance, submitted 
themselves to the people, who saved their houses and property; and having 
disarmed them, ordered them to disperse among their relatives and friends, 
and remain unarmed. Being victorious in the first attack, they easily overpow- 
ered the Pazzi and the Donati, whose numbers were less than those they had 
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strongly barricaded, where by day and night men and women were constantly 
employed in making bread ; this was distributed every morning at the sound 
of the great bell, to churches, convents, country parishes, and hungry crea- 
tures ; but with exceeding difficulty, from the fierce pressure of starving mul- 
titudes. In April, 1347, it was found by the bread-tickets received that 
no less than ninety-four thousand people were daily furnished with two loaves 
each from these ovens. In this were not counted the citizens and their 
households who were already supplied and did not share in the public distri- 
bution, but bought better bread at more than double price from the'numerous 
private ovens. It was exclusive also of religious mendicants and other sys- 
tematic beggars who in infinite numbers crowded into Florence from the 
adjacent towns and districts, and were in continual altercation with the citi- 
zens. Yet none were refused, whether stranger or subject, and all classes 
joined hand and heart in relieving the general misery. The increase of grain 
from the^ wheat harvest of 1347 reduced the price, towards the end of 
June, which however soon mounted up again from the eagerness of bakers to 
purchase, in order to uphold the market by refusing to make more tTinn a 
certain quantity. This plunged the city into confusion ; tumults began, which 
the priors calmed by hanging the baker who commenced this system, anti corn 
fell to its natural value which the harvest gradually diminished. 

Death and sickness of course attended this suffering, and to alleviate the 
general distress the priors as early as March had decreed that nobody should 
be arrested for any debt under one hundred golden fiorins nn-hil the follow- 
ing August ; and also, with a premium for importation, put a maximum price 
on the bushel of wheat; this was useless ; because hunger backed by money 
overcame law, and corn sold for double the government value. For farther 
alleviation all the prisoners in the public jails were released on a com- 
promise with their creditors and enemies, as mortality had already begun 
in these places to the number of two or three in a day ; public debtors for 
less than one hundred fiorins were also set at liberty on paying fifteen per 
cent, of their fines; but very few could take advantage of this, for all were 
suffering from poverty, hunger, and distress. 

The effects now began to appear; women and children of the poorest 
classes sank under the woeful pressure ; this lasted until November and ear- 
ned off about four thousand souls; but it was worse in Prato, Pistoia, and 
Bologna, m Romagna, and throughout all France. In Turkey, Syria, 
Xatary, and India, sickness raged with unheard-of violence, giving rise and 
currency to a thousand marvellous tales, such as fire issniTig from the earth 
and air, and consuming men, cattle, houses, trees, and even reducing the very 
earth and stones to cinders ; those who escaped this, died of pestilence ; and 
on the banks of the Tanais, at Trebizond, and in all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, only one person in five was left among the living; in other places it is 
said to have rained great black maggots with eight legs, some alive, some 
sting was death and whose corruption poisoned the atmosphere ; 
bu these are the least incredible of the numerous fables that tTiig universal 
scourge generated in morbid imaginations, and in which aU men, being 
terror-struck, believed impKcitly. Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, Cretl, 
Rhodes, and the other eastern isles bowed before the pestilence ; thence it 
travelled wi^ the course of trade to Sicily, Sardinia, Elba, Corsica, and 
t^oughout the co^ts of Italy ; four Genoese galleys carried it to that city out 
of eight that had fied from the Euxine ; Milan scarcely felt it, but as there 
were then no lazarettos it swept over the Alps, searched every vale in Savoy, 
ravaged Proyence and Dauphine, infected Burgundy and Catalonia ; * missed 
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Braban^but holding on its course carried death and misery through the 
rest of Europe untd 1350, when it had penetrated even the Boreal r^ons 
and nearly depopulated Iceland, which has never yet recovered from its 
touch. 

‘‘This disease,” says Giovanni Villaiii,d « was of such a nature that none 
surnved Its attack for three days; certain tumours appeared in the nroins 
and under the arms,* the patient then spit blood; and the priest that con- 
fessed him, and the neighbour who looked on him often took the malady, so 
that everj' sick creature was abandoned: no confession, no sacrament, no 
niedicine, no attendance; yet the pope granted a pardon to every priest who 
administered the holy communion, or confessed, or visited and watched the 
dying man.” 

This was in 1847, and solemn processions and offerings were made for 
three days together to avert the pestilence from Florence; in December the 
price of bread again augmented, because Romagna had absorbed every bushel 
of grain from the jVlugcIlo district; Venice was empty and in want; Louis of 
Hungm^’s invasion of Apulia, together Anth pestilence on the coast, pre- 
A'cnted her eustomaiy supplies from Sicily and southern Itaty. Guards were 
placed round the Florentwe state and grain was once more purchased, so that 
A « came in with fear and hope, but some diminution of misery. 

All these sufferings had painfully prepared a way for licaA'ier calamities, and 
they struck nith killing force on a sicld}', weak, and desponding people. 

Whether the great plague of 1348 fell Anth more fatal effects on Florence 
than other places may be doubtful; 3 mt the descriptive pen of Boccaccio i 
has thrown a pall of immortality over this scene of universal desolation and 
of death./ 


Boccaccio's account op the plaoue in Florence 

The year of our Lord’s incarnation, 1348, had already come, Avhen in the 
noble city of Florence, lovely beyond all others of Italy, appeared the mor- 
tal pestilence AA'hich by the operation of superior bodies, or from AA-icked deeds, 
was by the just judgment of God for our correction let loose on mortals. 
It began some years before in the eastern countries and after ha^dng deprived 
them of an inconceivable mass of living beings rolled \vest\vard in a con- 
tinued course from realm to realm with mournful augmentation. Human 
wisdom and human prudence availed not| for the city had already been 
cleansed of its impurities by olHcers especially appointed; entrance was 
denied to all infected persons, and every means employed to preserve the 
public health. Neither were humble supplications to the Almighty more 
successful, although made not once but repeatedly in religious processions 
and divers other ways by devout persons ; for very early in spring the dismal 
signs glared horribly palpable and manifested themselves in wonderful ways; 
not as in the east where bleeding at the nose was a plain symptom of inev- 
itable death, but at the beginning, both in male and female, there appeared 
about the groins^ and under the arm-pits certain tumours some of which 
increased to the size of a common apple, others to that of an egg ; and those 
greater and these less, and were vulgarly called gavocciolu And from the 
two parts of the body above mentioned these deadly gavoccioli within a brief 
space began to sprout and swell indiscriminately in every other ; and soon 
after t^ the nature of the disease began to change into black or livid spots, 
which in many appeared on the arms, thighs, and other places ; some large 
and few, others small and numerous; and as the gavocciolo at first was and 
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always remained a certain sign of death, so also were these spots on whom- 
soever they appeared. 

For the cure of this malady neither the advice of medical men nor the 
virtues of any nostrum availed or profited; on the contrary, whether it were 
that the nature of the illness would not permit, or that the ignorance of doc- 
tors (of whom, besides regular physicians, the number of both sexes without 
a particle of knowledge was enormous) could not divine the cause and there- 
fore could apply no remedy; not only few survived, but almost all about the 
third day from the appearance of these symptoms, some sooner, some later, 
most of them without fever or any other accident, expired. 

There were some who fancied that to live moderately and avoid every 
excess would be most efficacious in resisting contagion, and so having formed 
their society they shrank from aU the others by shutting themselves up in 
those houses where no sickness as yet existed ; to live better they ate the 
most delicate food and drank the finest wines, but in great moderation, hold- 
ing no intercourse with the outward world, nor permitting tales of death or 
sickness to reach their ears ; but with music and every other diversion that 
their means afforded they continued to dwell in seclusion. 

Others of a contrary opinion affirmed that drinking deep, and enjoyments, 
and singing, and rambling about for amusement, and satisfying every appe- 
tite, and mocking and ridiculing everything, was a sovereign antidote to aU 
existing evil ; and as they said so they did ; for night and -day, now at one 
tavern, now at another, onward they went ; drinking without mode or meas- 
ure, but mostly at other people’s houses, wliatever pleased and delighted them; 
and this was easily done, for almost all, as if they had deserted life, abandoned 
the care of themselves and everything they possessed ; wherefore most dwell- 
ings remained open to the world at large, and the stranger that entered used 
them as if he were the lawful owner; but with all this brutish sensuality they 
still kept aloof from the sick. 

And in such affliction and misery was also the revered authority of our 
laws both divine and human that, deserted by their ministers, they had fallen 
to ruin and dissolution ; for these like the rest were either sick or dead ; or 
if any remnants existed they were useless ; wherefore all persons were left 
to their own imaginings. 

Many other people took a middle course between these two, neither restrict- 
ing themselves in their food like the former, nor running to excess in drinking 
and dissipation like the latter, but made use of things moderately according 
to their wants ; and instead of shutting themselves up they rambled about 
the town, some with bunches of flowers, some with odoriferous herbs, arifl 
others with fragrant mixtures of spices which they carried in their hands and 
continually applied to the nostrils, esteeming it an excellent thing to comfort 
the brain by their perfume because the air was loaded and disgusting with 
the stench of death, disease, and offensive medicaments. Some again enter- 
tained more unfeeling sentiments (as if they were haply more secure), declar* 
mg that there was no better, nor even so good a remedy for the plague as to 
fly before it ; so, moved by this argument and caring only for themselves, 
numbers of both sexes abandoned their native city, their homes, their friendly 
meetings, their dearest relatives, and aU their property, and sought those of 
the stranger ; or else retired to the seclusion of their own country dwellings ; 
as if the anger of God, being once moved thus to punish human wickedness, 
would spare the rod to them and strike only those enclosed within the walls ; 
or, as if they counselled everyone to fly because the final hour of Florence 
was arrived. 
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Many died that haply might have lived by timely aid j so that betT 7 een a 
want of that assistance winch sufferers could not procure, and the malimant 
nature of this disease, the multitudes of those wlm daUy m,d nightly eSed 
m Florence would be terrible to hear, even ndlhout beholding; nierSore 

almost of necessity, things contraiy to all fonner habits were engenS 
amongst the surwung citizens. «-ixgcuucrea 

It was a custom, and wo still see it maintained, that in cases of death 
every female relation and neighbour should assemble within the deiased^ 
house and there weep for Ins loss; and before 
the mansion every male kinsman and nearest 
neighbour also assembled, with other citizens 
in great numbers, attended bj' divers of the 
clergy according to the dead man’s quality'; 
thence on the shoulders of his peers, with 
funeral pomp of torch and music, the corpse 
was slowly borne away to that church which 
ho had previously chosen for a sepulchre. But 
when the pestilence raged most fiercely these 
things almost entirety ceased, and new customs 
superseded them; for people then died not only 
without such assemblies of wailing women, but 
passed from the world in many instances Avitli- 
out oven a single witness; and few were those 
to whom the piteous sobs and tears of relatives 
were in mercy conceded; but instead thereof 
was heard the laugh or the jest, or the convivial 
feast 1 and this custom the women in general, 
casting aside their sex’s softness, did for their 
own especial advantage most quicklj'' learn. 

There were but few whose bodies were ac- 
companied to the church by more tlmn ten or 
twelve of their neighboura; nor were even 
these honourable citizens, but certain grave- 
diggers from the lowest classes named heccMni 
who performed this mercenary service; they 
roughly shouldered the bier and moved hastil}' 
and carelessly along, not to the church which 
the deceased had selected, but to the nearest 

cemetery, led bj' some half-dozen priests with few lights and sometimes 
none, vjo, assisted by the leecUni^ and not troubling about a funeral service, 
tossed the body into any empty pit that they happened to find. 

The treatment of the lower and a great portion of the middle classes was 
stUl worse, because the greater part of these being confined either by hope 
or poverty to their houses, thousands daily sickened, and being destitute of 
^istence were allowed to die ; and many there were who daily and nightly 
terminated their existence in the streets, and many that expired in their own 
bouses, the stench of whose carcasses was the first notice of their dissolution. 
Uf these and other victims all places were fuU, and the neighboura, not less 
moved by the fear of putrid bodies than by charity towards the dead, with 
the assistance of public porters when they were to be had, dragged the 
corpses into the street and left them before their several doors where espe- 
cially m the morning they were to be seen in heaps by those who wandered 
through the tainted thoroughfares./ 
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NAPIEll’S BEPLECTIOlfS GS THE PLAGTJE 

In this wide and wasting pestilence all Europe was more or less im- 
mersed; she was bereft of three-fifths of her population, and excepting 
Milan, together with a few places at the foot of the Alps, the whole of Italy 
was shaken to its centre. Genoa lost 40,000, Naples 60,000 ; and Sicily and 
Apulia the incredible number of 530,000 souls I The city of Trapani was 
completely depopulated ; all died ; and her silent walls and empty dwellings 
were alone left to tell the tale. Throughout Tuscany the harvest of death 
was proportionably great : Pisa lost four-fifths.or, as some say, seven-tenths; 
Florence three-fiftlis ; but Siena mourned for 80,000 of her buried citizens 
and never recovered from the blow. 

Amongst the illustrious victims of this universal sacrifice were the cele- 
brated Laura of Avignon and the historian Giovanni Villani of Florence. 
The latter, says Sismondi (and his words will suit all subsequent, as they 
are the echo of all antecedent writers), “ was the most expert, faithful, ele- 
gant, and animated historian that Italy had yet iDroduced: we have made 
habitual use of his history^ during more than half a century with that confi- 
dence which is due to a judicious contemporary author who had himself 
taken part in public affairs.” Villani was in fact much more than a mere 
historian, and like almost all Florentines became both merchant and poli- 
tician; he travelled into France and the Netherlands, was several times in 
the seigniory, superintended the building of the present walls, directed the 
mint, and filled other high offices in the commonwealth. He served also 
against Castruccio, was one of the hostages delivered to Mastino della Scala, 
and spent a long life in public and private activity ; but finally, ruined by 
the failure of the Bonaccorsi with whom ho was in partnership, his latter 
days were apparently unhappy and he died amidst the misfortunes of his 
country. 

Sickness gave way before the August sun, and all that remained of the 
Florentine people were free from disease at the new seigniory’s inauguration 
on the 1st of September, but what the remnant was we are not told ; so 
small however that poverty disappeared, and riches abounded in consequence 
of accumulated inheritances. Yet instead, as some expected, of men’s hearts 
being softened and subdued and penitent, and turned to religion and virtue 
and moderation by so awful a catastrophe, Florence immediately became a 
theatre of luxury, riot, and debauchery. As if the hand of God were tired, 
and death was swallowed up in victory, feasting, taverns, and every kinr] of 
licentious revel occupied the people ; both sexes, high and low, with new and 
fanciful attire, but more especially the latter, flaunted through the streets 
bedizened like players in the rich garments of illustrious families, aU now 
extirpated. And as if these saturnalia were to be everlasting, few labourers 
wouM return to agriculture, fewer still to trade, and those few insisted on 
exorbitant remuneration. Unbounded pride and heartless prodigality were 
everywhere triumphant ; the hand of death had removed the burden of pov- 
erty; the departure of death had removed the weight of terror, and the 
rebound was startling. With feelings numbed, and passions free, no wish 
was too vicious to indulge, no idea too strange for belief. 

Superabundance of agricultural produce was looked for because of the • 
scarcity of mouths, and the contrary happened; for everything fell short 
and long continued so, in some countries even to the most biting famine ; 
manufactures of almost all kinds, clothes, everything necessary for the 
human body, were in like manner expected to appear spontaneously and in 
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profusion; but the reverse took place; most sorts of manufactured goods 
soon doubled their former cost, and all labour brought twice the money that 
it fetched before the pestilence ; disputes, law'suits, contests, disturbances of 
every class grouted like nettles throughout the land, and Florence long and 
severe!}* felt their evil consequences. Immense treasures too had been willed 
away by dying men to public charities, or in trust to corporate bodies for the 
poor: some directly, others after several successions, all now swept off by 
exterminating plague ; amongst others there was left to the corporation of 
Orto-san-hlichele alone the vast inheritance of 850,000 florins, a sum equal 
to one year's revenue of the commonwealth. This was in trust for the poor; 
but there were no poor, no paupers, no destitution ; death had murdered 
poverty. Money, houses, and other valuables abounded ; the directors felt 
their hands at liberty, their conscience easy; and unbounded peculation 
was the result; the elections were kept close amongst themselves; they 
re-elected each other; power and profit moved round in a circle undisturbed 
by an}’ external influence for three long years, until at last the angry voice 
of Florence destroyed this nefarious and disgraceful system. In a similar 
manner, but with better management, 25,000 florins were left to the hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuova, and an equal sum to the new and useful company of 
“Misericordia”; so that the city most abounded in charitable resources at 
the very time when poverty was for the moment annihilated. 

Many corrective laws for the various existing evils were promulgated by 
those magistrates who still retained their discretion and now resumed their 
power ; one of these was to exonerate minors and married women from any 
legal responsibility in affairs of pecuniary and other properly, unless with 
the consent of their relatives or guardians declared before a judge in the 
court of the above corporation of Orto-san-Michcle, which had ex-offido their 
guardianship. At the same period, and no less to encourage population by 
the residence of students than for the dignity of Florence, a public college 
was founded for the first tame, and able professors w'ere appointed to the 
whole range of science, besides civil and canon law and dogmatic theology. 

It might have been supposed that all accounts between debtor and 
creditor had been cancelled % the plague ; but so many fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies had previously occurred and so unwholesome a system of mercantile 
credits had been allowed that it became an article of swindling speculation, 
and large orders were frequently given on long credit with a sole view to 
future insolvency. As a remedy there was now published a decree forbid- 
ding any citizen to buy or sell on credit, not only in the state itself but 
within a hundred miles of Florence, on pain of losing his reputation and 
a fine equal to the amount of the purchase money, ^or were sumptuary 
laws forgotten; for riches and luxury required control, and a check was 
therefore placed on the expense of marnage ceremonies which now were 
frequent in consequence of augmented wealth and thin population ; but as 
these could not at once raise citizens to the state new scrutiny-lists became 
requimte for three years, which from necessity admitted the nobles to many 
public offices both in town and country./ 


B. W. —VOL. IX. H 




CHAPTER VI 

THE VANGUARD OF THE RENAISSANCE 

[ca. 1260-1400 a.d.3 

We have seen mucli in recent chapters of the trials and disasters of 
Florence. We nowr have the more agreeable task of recording her triumphs. 
The record- of petty quarrels and more pretentious warrings, through which 
Florence has thus far been called to our attention, might well have blinded 
our eyes to the observation of a remarkable culture development which went 
on coincidentally with these political jarrings. In point of fact, there was a 
most extraordinary intellectual development taking place in Italy in the later 
centuries of the so-called dark ages, and the focus and centre of that devel- 
opment was Florence ; in proof of which that city now gave to the world 
within a single century a school of writers, led by Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, who virtually stamped the Italian language for the first time as a 
literary medium, and whose works marked the highest development of Italian 
creative genius. And contemporaneous with these writers were the artists 
Cimabue and Giotto, who gave an altogether similar impulse to art. All 
these men were Florentines, and so greatly did their infiuence'preponderate 
over that of any other Italians of the epoch that Symonds6 is fully justified 
in saying : It may be affirmed without exaggeration that, prior, to the 
close of the fifteenth century, what we called Italian genius was in truth 
the genius of Florence.” 

This seemingly sudden efflorescence of genius had its origin, as has been 
intimated, in a gradual development, which now for the first time produced 
tangible results. If, on the one hand, it maybe urged that these great men 
were spontaneously creative, it must not be forgotten that -their genius was 
nurtured in a bed of classicism. Dante and Petrarch and Boccaccio were 
all classical scholars, the last named being a student of Greek as well as of 
Latin. All of them harked back to the great Roman writers as their models 
of style, and .founded their culture on a study of ancient literature. Bpt 
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each of them in turn broke an*ay spontaneously from these ancient models 
Y.-hc-n he came to his really creative eiforts, and each put forth in the vernac- 
•jlar the uvdrs ihat 'verc destined to give him perpetuity of fame. In their 
(r.vn ,iv, 10 be sure, iheir Latin works were regarded as having great impor- 
tance. Boccaccio Jiever dreamed of placing liis Italian writings on a par 
with his learned tressiises on mjdhology, geography, and biography ; and we 
are as>ured that for two centuries his name was famous all over Europe on 
r;Ccoimt of these scientific works, while the Decameroti was hardly known 
north of the Alps. ‘‘Petrarch himself,*' saj's Burckhardt,c “trusted and hoped 
that his Latin writings would bring him fame with his contemporaries and 
with po-cterity, and thought so little of his Italian poems that, as he often 
tells us. he would gladly have destroyed them if he could have succeeded 
thereby in blotting them out from the memory of man.” Yet these would- 
be forgotten poems became a standard of taste for all the Avorld, and have 

estimate of critics of each succeeding generation. 

This .sudden outburst of creative genius of a high order in Italy, while 
the re.st of the western world was bound by.uncreative traditions, has been 
variously explained. Burckhardt finds the explanation in circumstances 

- eJirlier than elsewhere, to the emancipation of the 

individual, a 


In the Middle A^.s, he says, both sides of human consciousness — that 
wlncii wa< turned within as that which was turned without — lay dreaming 
or luah awake beneath a common veil. The veil was w'oven of faith, illu- 
sion. and childish prepossession, through w'hich the world and history were 
seen clad in strange hues. Man W'as conscious of himself only as member of 
a race, people, party, familj'', or corporation — onl}' through some general cate- 
gorv. In Ital 3 ' this veil first melted into airj an objective treatment and 
consideration of the state and of all the things of this world became possi- 
ble. Tlie subjective side at the same time asserted itself with corresponding 
emphasis ; man became a spiritual individual, and recognised himself as such. 
In the same waj' the Greek had once disringpiished himself from the barba- 
nan, and the Arabian had felt himself an individual at a time when other 
Asiatics knew themselves only as members of a race. It will not be difficult to 

show that this result was owing above aU to the political circumstances 
or Jtaly. 

In far earlier times we can here and there detect a development of free 
personality which in northern Europe either did not ocenr at all, or could not 
display itsen in the same manner. The band of audacious wrong-doers in 
the sixterath cent ury described to us by Liutprand, some of tlie contempo- 
raries of Gregory VII, and a few of the opponents of the first Hohenstaufen 
show us characters of tliis kind. But ^at the close of the thirteenth 
centuiy Italy began to swarm with individuality ; the charm laid upon human 
personality was dissolved ; and a thousand figures meet us each in its own 
fecial shape and dress. Dante’s great poem would have been impossible in 
any other country of Europe, if only for tlie reason that they all still lay 
j. ™ 0 / Italy the august poet, through the wealth 

M in^viduahly which he set forth, was the most national herald of his time, 
ihis feet appears m the most decisive and unmistakable form. The Italians 
01 the fourteenth century knew little of false modesty or of hypocrisy in any 
shape ; not one of them was afraid of singulariiy, of being and seeming un- 
nke his nemhbours. By the year 1390 there was no longer any prevailing 

fashion of dress for men at Elorence, each preferring to clothe himself in his 
own way. ** 
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Despotism, as we have already seen, fostered in the highest degree the in- 
dividuality not only of the tyrant or condottiere himself, but also of the 
men whom he protected or used as his tools — the secretary, minister, poet, 
and companion. These people were forced to know all the inward resources 
of their own nature, passing or permanent ; and their enjoyment of life was 
enhanced and concentrated by the desire to obtain the greatest satisfaction 
from a possibly very brief period of power and influence. 

But even the subjects whom they ruled over were not free from the same 
impulse. Leaving out of account those who wasted their lives in secret 
opposition and conspiracies, we speak of the majority who were content with 
a strictly private station, like most of the urban iDopulation of the Byzantine 
Empire and the Mohammedan states. No doubt it was often hard for the 
subjects of a Visconti to maintain the dignity of their persons and families, 
and multitudes must have lost in moral character through the servitude they 
lived under. But this was not the case with regard to individuality ; for 
political impotence does not hinder the different tendencies and manifesta- 
tions of private life from thriving in the fullest vigour and variety. Wealto. 
and culture, so far as display and rivalry were not forbidden to them, a 
municipal freedom which did not cease to be considerable, and a church which, 
unlike that of the Byzantine or of the Mohammedan world, was not identical 
with the state — all these conditions undoubtedly favoured the growth of 
individual thought, for which the necessary leisure was furnished by the 
cessation of party conflicts. The iJrivate man, indifferent to politics, and 
busied partly with serious pursuits, partly ■with the interests of a dilettante^ 
seems to have been first fully formed in toese despotisms of the fourteenth 
century. Documentary evidence cannot, of course, be required on such a 
point. The novelists, from whom we might expect information, describe to 
us oddities in plenty, but only from one point of view and in so far as the 
needs of the story demand. Their scene, too, lies chiefly in the republican 
cities. 

In the latter, circumstances were also, but in another way, favourable to 
the growth of individual character. The more frequently the governing 
party was changed, the more the individual w^as led to make the utmost of 
the exercise and enjoyment of power. The statesmen and popular leaders, 
especially in Florentine history, i acquired so marked a personal character, 
that we can scarcely find, even exceptionally, a parallel to them in contem- 
porary history, hardly even in Jacob van Artevelde. 

The members of the defeated parties, on the other hand, often came into 
a position like that of the subjects of the despotic states, with the difference 
that the freedom or power already enjoyed, and in some cases the hope of 
recovering them, gave a higher energy to their individuality. Among these 
men of involuntary leisure we find, for instance, an Agnolo Fandolfini (died 
1446), whose work on domestic economy is the first complete programme of 
developed private life. His estimate of the duties of the individual as against 
the dangers and thanklessness of public life is in its way a true monument 
of the age. 

Banishment, too, has this effect above all, that it either wears the exile out 
or develops whatever is greatest in him. “ In all our more populous cities,” 
says Giovanni Pontano, “ we see a crowd of people who have left their homes 

^ Eranco Sacolietti, in his Oapitolo (Hime, pabl. dal Foggiali, p. 60), enumerates about 1800 
the names of over a hundred distinguished people in tlie ruling parties who had died within his 
memory. However many mediocrities there may have been among them, the list is still remark- 
able as evidence of the awakening of individuality. 
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of tlicir own free will; but a man takes his virtues Arilli him wherever he 
goes.” And, in foot, they were by no means only men who had been actually 
exiled, but thousands left their native place voluntaril3*, because the}’^ found its 
political or economical condition intolerable. The Florentine emigrants at 
Ferrara and the Lucchese in Venice formed whole colonics by themselves. 

The cosmopolitanism Avhich grew up in the most gifted circles is in itself 
a high stage of individualism. Dante, as we have already* said, finds a new 
home in the language and culture of Italy, but goes be^yond even thm in the 
words, “ My country is the whole world.” And when liis recall to Florence 
was offered him on unworthj'- conditions, he wrote back : “ Can I not every- 
where behold the light of the sun and the stars, everywhere meditate on the 
noblest truths, without appearing ingloriously and shamefnllj' before the eitj' 
and the people? Even mj’ bread will not fail me.” Tlie artists exult no 
less defiantly in their freedom from the constraints of fixed residence. 
“ Only he who has learned every tiling,” says Ghiberti, “ is nowhere a stranger ; 
robbed of his fortune and 'without friends, he is 3'et the citizen of every 
country, and can fcarlcssljr despise the changes of fortune.” In the same 
strain an exiled humanist writes : “ Wherever a learned man fixes his seat, 
t^icre is homc.”c 


EITKOPEAX CULTURE I2f GENERAL 

The oppression which weighed upon the rest of Europe contributed to 
the maintenance of barbarism, less by rendering diflicult and sometimes 
dangerous the acquisition of knowledge, than by taking awa}' all attraction 
from the exercise of the mind. Thought was a pain to those capable of 
judging the state of the human species ; of stud3'ing the past, of comparing 
it with the present; and of thus foreseeing the future. Danger and suffer- 
ing appeared on all sides. The men who, in France, Germany, England, and 
Spain, felt themselves endued with the x^ower of generalising their ideas, 
either smothered them, not to aggravate ther pain of thought, or directed 
them solel3' to speculations the farthest from real life — towards that scho- 
lastic philosophy wliich so vigorously exercised tlie undemtanding, -without 
bringing it to any conclusion. 

In Italy, on the contraiy, liberty secured the full cnjo3’mcut of intellect- 
ual existence. Everyone endeavoured to develoxi the powers wliich he felt 
'within lum, because each was conscious that the more his mind opened the 
greater was his enjoyment ; everyone directed liis powem to a useful and 
practical purpose, because each felt himself placed in a state of society in 
which he might attain some influence, either for his own benefit or that of 
his fellow creatures. The first want which towns had experienced was that 
of their defence. Accordingly, military architecture had taken precedence 
in the arte. From its exercise the transition was easy to that of religious 
architecture, at a time when religion was indispensable to every heart — to 
ci-vil architecture, then encouraged by a government in which everything was 
for all. The study and pursuit of the beaui^ul in this first of the fine arte 
had paved the way to all the others. From the pleasures of the imagination 
through the eye, men ascended to those derived from the soul ; and hence 
the birth of poetry.^ 

The language of Provence had attained its highest degree of cultivation ; 
Spain and Portugal had already produced more than one poet ; and the 
langue in •the north of France, was receiving considerable attention, 
while the Italian was not yet enumerated amongst the languages of Europe, 
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and the richness and harmony of its idiom, gradually and ohsourely formed, 
amongst the populace, were not as yet appreciated. But in the thirteenth 
century Dante arose to immortalise this hitherto neglected tongue, and, 
aided by liis single genius, it soon advanced with a rapidiiy which left all 
competition at a distance. 

The Lombardian duchy of Benevento, comprising the greater part of the 
modern kingdom of Naples, had preserved, under independent princes, ^d 
surrounded by the Greeks and the Saracens, a degree of civilisation which, 
in the earlier part of the hliddle Ages, was unexampled throughout the rest 
of Italy. Many of the fine arts, and some branches of science, were culti- 
vated there with success. The schools of Salerno communicated to the West 
the medical skill of the Arabs, and the commerce of Amalfi introduced into 
those fertile provinces not only wealth but knowledge. From the eighth to 
the tenth century, various historical works, written, it is true, in Larin, but 
distinguished for their fidelity, their spirit, and their fire, proceeded from 
the pen of several men of talent, natives of that district some of whom 
clothed their compositions in hexameter verses, which, compared with others 
of the same period, display superior facility and fancy. 

The influx of foreigners consequent upon the invasion of the Norman 
adventurers, who founded a sovereignty in Apulia, was not sutGiciently great to 
effect a change in the language ; and, under their government, the Italian 
or Sicilian tongue first assumed a settled form. The court of Palermo, early 
in the twelfth century, abounded in riches, and consequently indulged in 
luxurious habits ; and there the first accents of the Sicilian muse were heard. 
There, too, at the same period, the Arabs acquired a degree of influence and 
cre^t which they have never possessed in any other Christian court. The 
palace of William I, like those of the monarchs of the East, was guarded by 
Mohammedan eunuchs. From them' he selected his favourites, his friends, 
and sometimes even his ministers. To attach themselves to the arts and to 
the various avocations which contribute to the pleasures of life, was the 
peculiar province of the Saracens, by whom half of the island is still occupied. 
When Frederick II, at the end of the twelfth century, succeeded to the 
riirone of the Norman monarchs, he transported numerous colonies of Sara- 
cens into Apulia and the principality, but he did not banish them from 
either his service or his court. Of them his army was composed ; and the 
governors of his provinces, whom he denominated justiciaries, were chosen 
almost exclusively from their number. Thus was it the destiny^ of the 
Arabians, in the east as well as in the west of Europe, to communicate to 
the Latin nations their arts, their science, and their poetry. 

From the history of Sicily, we may deduce the effects produced by Ara- 
bian influence on the Italian, or as it was then considered, the Sicilian poetry, 
with no less certainty than that with which we trace its connection, in the 
county of Barcelona and in the kingdom of Castile, with the first efforts of 
the Frovengal and Spaniifii poets. William I, an effeminate and voluptuous 
prince, forgot, in his palace of Palermo, amidst his Moorish eunuchs, in the 
song and the feast, those commotions which agitated his realms. The regency 
of the kingdom devolved, at his decease, upon his widow, who entrusted the 
government to Gayto Petro, the chief of the eunuchs, connected with 
the Saracens of Africa. AH the commerce of Palermo was monopolised 
by the infidels. They were the professors of every art, and the inventors of 
every variety of luxury. The nation accommodated itself to their customs ; 
and in their public festivals it was usual for Christian and Moorish women to 
sing in concert to the music of their slaves. We may safely conclude that on 
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these occasions each singer adopted her mother-tongue; and that the 
Italian females who, in the words of Hugo Falcandus,>n responded, in 
melnncholv cadence to the tambours of their Moorish attendants, would, 
in all probability, adapt Sicilian words to African airs and measures. 


THE nXlVERSrriES AND KASCENT SCHOLABSIIIT 

The universities and schools which were already founded obtained more 
fame and became more active. The clash of arms, which had not prevented 
their flourishing, did not prevent new ones being formed. That same spirit 
of rivalry which armed one against the other, princes and nations, led 
them to vie one with the otlier in seeking, by every means, greater renown 
and greater glorj’ for their little states. At one time professors were seen 
quietly continuing their lectures while fighting was going on under the 
walls of the town, or even in the streets and squares; at another time, 
the rostrum was overthroum, the professors were driven awa}*, the scholars 
put to flight ; but the}’’ soon returned, cither under the same government or 
under the new one which had taken its place, and studies continued their 
course. 

The Univemity of Bologna suifered continual vicissitudes. At one time 
excommunicated by Clement Y, the greater number of the scholars passed 
to the University of Padua, Bologna’s rival; at another time, in conse- 
quence of quarrels which broke out between the professors and the magis- 
trates, or between the scholara and the citizens, whole classes deserted and 
settled in the neighbouring towns. But all these wrongs were righted. 
John XXII with^ew Clement’s interdict, and confirmed and increased 
the privileges of the university ; the magistrates and citizens granted the 
amends demanded by professors and pupils; and this school, which was 
already famous, became more brilliant and more famous. A short time later, 
Milan, Pisa, Pavia, Piacenza, -Siena, but especially Florence, rivalled with 
Padua, Bologna, and the University of Naples founded by Frederick II, 
which had so vastly increased under Robert of Naples. Boniface VIII had 
founded the University of Rome, his successors confirmed and even ex- 
tended its privileges ; but their brdls could not repair the harm done to the 
new university by their absence ; it could not do aught but decline so long 
as their residence at Avignon left the unfortunate town of Rome almost 
deserted, and, as a climax, alwaj's a prey to sedition and tom by internal 
factions. 

It must be remembered that in these universities and schools nothing 
was taught except, as in the preceding century, what were commonly called 
the seven arts. Literature, properly so called, was almost entirely ignored. 
The ancient authors, who, mter on, formed the base of literary study, were 
scarcely beginning to be discovered. Libraries of schools and monasteries, 
even those which several princes had worked to form, mostly contained some 
of the works of the fathers, books on theology, law, me^cine, astrology, 
and scholastic philosophy; and even these were few in number. It was in 
the course of the century then beginning that a prmseworthy eagerness 
for the discovery of ancient manuscripts arose in Italy, and, following Italy’s 
example, spread throughout Europe. The most deseed and dusty comers 
of private houses and convents were searched for the works of these 
authors, of whom till then nothing remained but the name, and of those who 
had left many works of which only the smaRest part was known. This 
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revolution was principally due to Petrarch, and it is one of his strongest 
claims to glory. 

One single example will prove the vastness of his work and how little 
advanced even the learned of that time were. A professor of the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, writing to liim on the subject of ancient authors, espe- 
ciedly of poets, and wishing to include among the latter Plato ^ and Cicero, 
was ignorant of the name of Nmvius, and even Plautus, and thought that 
Ennius and Statius were contemporaries. The ignorance of the copyists 
must be added to the imperfection of knowledge and the scarcity of books. 
In transcribing the best books they frequently disfigured them in such a 
manner that their authors themselves would have had trouble to recognise 
them. All this must be remembered to tone down the accounts found in 
histories of literature of the fine libraries given to certain universities, or 
founded in certain towns, formed by a certain prince and thrown open by 
his orders to the learned and to the public. When compared with our large 
libraries, they are insignificant book-cupboards — an absolute famine com- 
pared with appalling superabundance. 

The science which obtained most assistance from them, and wliich was the 
most abundantly provided with books, was scholastic theology 5 it was there- 
fore pm’sued more eagerly than ever. It was no longer the century of men 
like Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura ; but their example was quite recent, 
and their admirers and disciples entertained the hope of equalling them and 
even surpassing them in glory. Hence among theologians arose that eager- 
ness, that general fervour to interpret the same books that their predecessor's 
had interpreted, to explain the explanations themselves, to commentate the 
commentaries ; to deepen the shadows while attempting to cast light upon 
them, and to obscure by explanation what was at first clear. These are 
not only the ideas, but the very words of the wise Tiraboschi ; he added 
the very natural wish that none would disturb the repose of these inde- 
fatigable commentators in the profound oblivion and dust of the libraries 
where they lie buried. However, he does not include among them about 
a dozen doctors, whose fame it appears was very great in that century. 
We will only mention one of them — an Augustine monk named Denis, a 
native of St. Sepulcre — because he was the friend and spiritual adviser of 
Petrarch ; this much may be said of him, all the rest may be relegated to 
the same place of refuge whose inviolability Tiraboschi reclaims for the mob- 
of theologians of the century. There should be no rank in dust and 
oblivion. All authors of books which are unreadable or which teach 
nothing should sleep there alike. 


LATrsr AND THE VERNAOULAE 

A complete separation had now taken place between the ordinary lan- 
guage of the country and the Latin tongue. Of the latter, the women were 
ignorant. The general adoption of the language to which their delicacy 
gave new graces, and in which alone they were accessible to the gallantry of 
their admirers, was a necessary result. It was now submitted to rules, and 
enlivened by that sensibility of expression, of which a dead and pedantic 
language ceases^ to be susceptible. For a century and a half, in fact, it would 
seem that the Sicilians conned themselves to the composition of love-songs 


^ There was a comic poet named Plato. 
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t\ 

- ^ p- «n,yw ouwisxuuuioa iu referiine* : 

nor ciui they apply to a better source of information for more complete and 
profound details on the subject of Italian poetry ^ 

than can possibly find a place in a condensed his- 
tory of the general literature of the soutli. 

The merit of amatory poetry consists, almost 
emirelj', in its expression. Its irarmth and ten- 
derness of senttment is inj'ui-ed by anj' exertion 
of mere ingenuitj- and fancy, in the pursuit of 
which the poet, or the lover, seems to lose sight 
of Ins proper object. Little more is required from 
him than to represent with sensibility and with 
truth the feelings which are common to all who 
love. The harmony of language is the best means 
of exiiressing that of the heart. But this principle 
.«5cems almost entirely to have eseaped the notice 
of the first Sicilian and Italian u-ritcre. The exam- 
pie of the Ai*abs and of the Provenjals induced 
them to prefer ostentation to simpHcitj', and to 
exercise a false and affected taste in the choice of 

In the best specimens 
of tins school, we should find little to reu’ard the 
laboitt of translating them; and we feel less in- 
clined to draw the inferior pieces from their 
desen-ed obscuiity. It is, therefore, principally 
^ to the history of the language, and 
ri- ''-’’crsiucatioii, that we turn over the pacfes of 
CiuUo d Alcamo the Sieilian, those of Frederick 
II, and of his chancellor, Pietro delle Vigne, of 
Oddo delle Colonne, of Mazzeo di Ricco, and 
of other poets of the same class. 

The language employed by the SicUians in 
their poetical attempts was not the popular dia- 
lect, as it then existed among the natives of the 
cf. still find it preserved in some 

bicihan songs, scarcely, intelligible to the Italians 
themselves. From the imperial court and that of 
the kings of Sicily, it had already received a more 
elegant form j and those laws of grammar which 
were originaUy founded upon custom had now 
obtained *the ascendency over it, and prescribed 
their own rules. The lingua eoH^ana^ the lan- 
guage of the court, wm already distinguished as 

he purest of the Italian dialects. In Tuscany it came into general use ; 
ana previous to the end of the thirteenth century it received great stabilitj'' 
nom several writers of that country, in verse as well as in prose, who carried 
w very nearly to that degree of perfection which it has ever since maintained. 

purify of style, Bicordano Malaspina, who wrote the Sistorg 
^ M lor moR m 1^80, may be pronounced, at the present day, to be in no degree 
inferior to the best writers now extant. 
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THE MASTER POET, AHD HIS THESIS 

No poet, however, had yet arisen, gifted with absolute power over the 
empire of the soul; no philosopher had yet pierced into the depths of feeling 
and of thought, when Dante, the greatest name of Italy, and the father of 
her poetry, appeared, and demonstrated the mightiness of his genius by 
availing himseH of the rude and imperfect materials within his reach, to 
construct an edifice resembling, in magnificence, that universe whose image 
it refiects. Instead of amatory effusions addressed to an imaginary beauty, 
instead of madrigals full of sprightly insipidity, sonnets laboured into har- 
mony, and strained or discordant allegories, the only models, in any modem 
language, which presented themselves to the notice of Dante, tW great 
genius conceived, in his vast imagination, the mysteries of the invisible crea- 
tion, and unveiled them to the eyes of the astonished world. 

In the century immediately preceding, the energy of some bold and 
enthusiastic minds had been directed to religious objects. A new spiritual 
force, surpassing in activity and fanaticism aU monastic institutions before 
established, was organised by St. Francis and St. Dominic, whose furious 
harangues and bloody persecutions revived that zeal which, for several 
centuries past, had appeared to slumber. In the cells of the monks, never- 
theless, the first symptoms of reviving literature were seen. Their studies 
had now assumed a scholastic character. To the imagination of the zealot, 
the different conditions of a future state were continually present ; and the 
spiritual objects which he saw with the eyes of faith were invested with all 
the reality of material forms, by the force with which they were presented 
to his view in detailed descriptions and in dissertations displaying a scientific 
acquaintance with the exact limit of every torment, and the graduated re- 
wards of glorification. 

A very singular instance of the manner in which these ideas were im- 
pressed upon the people is afforded by the native city of Dante, in which 
the celebration of a festival was graced by a public representation of the in- 
fernal tortures ; and it is not unlikely that the first circulation of the work 
of that poet gave occasion to this frightful exhibition. The bed of the 
Arno was converted into the gulf of perdition, where all the horrors coined 
by the prolific fancy of the monks were concentrated. Nothing was wanting 
to make the illusion complete; and the spectators shuddered at the shrieks 
and groans of real persons, apparently exposed to the alternate extremes of 
fire and frost, to waves of boiling pitch, and to serpents. This scene occurred 
at Florence on the 1st of May, 1304. 

It appears, then, that when Dante adopted, as the subject of his immortal 
poem, tiie secrets of the invisible world, and the three kingdoms of the dead, 
he could not possibly have selected a more popular theme. It had the ad- 
vantage of combining the most profound feelings of religion with those vivid 
recollections of patriotic glory and party contentions which were necessarily 
s^FgGsted by the reappearance of the illustrious dead on this novel theatre. 

At the close of the century, in the year 1300, and in the week of Easter, 
Dante supposes himself to be wandering in the deserts near Jerusalem, htiiI 
to be favoiped with the means of access to the realm of shadows. He is there 
met by Virgil, the object of his incessant study and admiration, who takes 
upon himself the ofiice of guide, and who, by his own admirable description of 
the heathen hell, seems to have acquired a kind of right to reveal the 
mysteries of these forbidden regions. The two bards arrive at a gate, on 
which are inscribed these terrific words : « 
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“Through me you para into the city of n-oo: 

Through me you pass into eternal pain : 

Through me, among the people lost for aye. 

Justice the founder of my fabric mov’d : 

To rear me was the task of power divine, 

Suprcmest wisdom, and primeval love. 

Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here.”" 

Tlie theme of the poem is too familiar to need further exposition here. 
It may be interesting to note, however, that the sequence of regions tl^ough 
which the poet journej'S in witnessing the rewards of paradise is suggested 
by the ideas of cosmology tliat were preA'alent in Dante’s time. The poem 
thus has interest from a scientific as weU as from an artistic standpoint — an 
interest that is enhanced by the reflection that the time was idmost at hand 
when a new system of cosmology^ would supplant the Ptolemaic one here 
suggested, and in so doing usher in a new scientific era, somewhat as the 
poem itself ushered in a -new era of literature. « 

The power of the human mind was never more forcibly demonstrated, in its 
most exqvMite masterpieces, than in the poem of Dante. ‘Without a prototype 
in an}'' existing language, equall}'' novel in its various parts and in the com- 
bination of the whole, it stands alone as the first monument of modem genius, 
the^ first great work which appeared in the revmng literature of Europe. 
In its composition, it is stnctly conformable to the essential and invariable 
principles of the poetical art. It possesses unity of design and of execution ; 
and bears the \’isiblc impress of a mighty genius, capable of embracing, at 
once, the parts and the whole of its scheme; of employing, with facility, 
the most stupendous materials, and of observing all the required niceties of 
proportion, without experiencing any difficulty from the constraint. In all 
other respects, the poem of Dante is not 'U'ithin the jurisdiction of established 
rules. It (»nnot witli propriety be referred to any particular class of compo- 
sition, and its author is only to be judged by those laws which he thought fit 
to impose rmon himself. His modesty induced him to gfive liis work the ■title 
of a comedy, in order to place it in a rank inferior to the epic, to which he 
conceived that Virgil had exclusive claims. Dante had not the slightest 
acquaintance with the dramatic art, of which he had, in aU probability, never 
met 'with a single specimen ; and from this ignorance proceeded that use of 
the word which now appears to us to be so extraordinary. In his native 
countiy, the title which he gave to his work was always preserved, and it is 
stall kno'wn as The Divine Cfomedy. A name so totally difE'erent &om every 
other seems to be happily bestowed upon a production whidi stands ■with- 
out a rival. 


Dante the Man 

The glory which Dante acquired, which commenced during his life-time, 
and 'which raised him, in a little time, above the greatest names of Italy, 
contributed but little to hm happiness. He was bom in Florence in 1265, 
of the_ noble and distinguished family of the Alighieri, which was attached, 
in politics, to the party of the Guelfs. 

■Whilst yet very young, he formed a strong attachment to Beatrice, the 
daughter of Foleo de’ Fortinari, whom he lost at the age of twenty-five 
years. Throughout his future life, he preserved a faithful recollection of 
the passion wMoh, during fifteen years, had essentially contributed to the 
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happy development of his feelings, and -vrhich was thns associated with all 
his noblest sentiments and his most elevated thoughts. It was probably 
about ten years after the death of Beatrice when Dante commenced his great 
work, which occupied him during the remainder of his life, and in which he 
assigned the most conspicuous station to the woman he had so tenderly loved. 
In this object of his adoration, he found a common point of union for images 
both human and divine ; and the Beatrice of his paradise appears to us some- 
times in the character of the most beloved of her sex, and sometimes as 
an abstract emblem of celestial wisdom. Far from considering the passion 

of love in the same light as the ancients, the 
father of modern xDoetry recognises it as a pure, 
elevated, and sacred sentiment, calculated to en- 
noble and to sanctify the soul; and he has never 
been surpassed, by any who have succeeded him, 
in his entire and affecting devotion to the object 
of his attachment. Dante was, however, induced 
by considerations of family convenience to enter 
into a new engagement. In 1291, a year after 
the death of Beatrice, he married Gemma de’ Do- 
nati, whose obstinate and violent disposition em- 
bittered his domestic life. It is remarkable that, 
in the whole course of his work, into which he 
introduces the whole universe, he makes no per- 
sonal allusion to his wife ; and he was actuated, 
no doubt, by motives of delicacy towards her and 
her family, when he passed over, in similar silence, 
Oorso Donati, the leader of the faction of his ene- 
mies, and his own most formidable adversary. 

In the battle of Campaldino, in 1289, Dante 
bore arms for his country against the Aretini, and 
also against the Pisans in the campaign of 1290 — 
the year subsequent to that in which the catas- 
trophe of Count Ugolino occurred. He subse- 
quently asstlmed the magisterial functions, at the 
period so fatal to the happiness of his country, 
when the civil wars between the Bianchi and the 
Neri broke out. He was accused of a criminal 
partiality to the interest of the former faction, 
during the time when he was a member of the 
supreme council; and when Charles de Valois, 
the father of Philip VI, proceeded to Florence, 
to appease the dissensions of the two parties, Dante was sentenced, in the 
year 1302, to the payment of an oppressive fine and to exile. By the subse- 
quent sentence of a revolutionary tribunal, he was condemned, during his 
absence, to be burned alive, with all his partisans. 

From that period, Dante was compelled to seek an asylum at such of 
Italian courts as were attached to the GhibeUine interest, and were not un- 
willing to extend their protection to their ancient enemies. To that party, 
wMch he had opposed in the outset of his career, his perpetual exile and his 
misfortune compelled 1^, ultimately, to become a convert. He resided, for 
a considerable time, with the marquis Malaspina, in the Lunigiana, witli the 
count Busone da Gubbio, and with the two brothers Della Scala, lords of 
Verona. But, in every quarter, the haughty obstinacy of his character, which 
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Ijecaiu'' more inflexible in proportion to the difficulties with Tchicli he was 
yurrounded, and the bitterness of Ins wit, wliich frequently broke out in caus- 
tic sarcasms, raised up against him new enemies. His attempts to re-enter 
Florence with his party, by force of arms, were successively foiled; his peti- 
tions to the people were rejected; and his last hoxie, in the emperor Henry 
VII, vanished on the death of that monarch. His decease look place at Ra- 
venna. on the 14th of September, 1321, whilst he Avas enjoying the hospitable 
luotection of Guido Xovello da Polenta, the lord of that eity, who had always 
treated him rather as a friend than as a dependant, and who, a short time 
'nofore. had bestowed u^ion him an honourable mark of his eonfidence by 
charging him with an embass}' to the republie of Venice. 

On the death of lier great xioct, all Hal}- appeared to go into mourning. 
On eA-ery side copies of his work AA'ere multiplied, and enriched AA'itli numer- 
ous commentaries. In the 3 *car 1350, Giovanni Visconti, archbishox) and 
prince of I^Iilan, engaged a number of ICftmed men in the laWions task of 
illustrating and explaining the obscure passages of the Divina Oommedia. 
Six distinguished scholam, Iavo theologians, two men of science, and two 
Florentine antiquaries united their talents in this undertaking. Two pro- 
fessor.yhii)s were instituted for the purpose of cxpounduig the works of Dante. 
One of these, founded at Florence, in the 3 'ear 1373, aams filled by the cele- 
brated Boccaccio. The duties of the other, at Bologna, were no less worthil 3 ' 
discharged 113 * BenA'enuto dTmola, a .scholar of eminence. It is questionable 
A\*hether an 3 ' other man CA'cr exercised so undisxiuted an authority and so 
direct an influence OA'cr the age immcdintel 3 ' succeeding his own. 

An additional x>roof of the superiority of this great genius may be draAATi 
from the commentaries upon his AA'orks. We are there suqiriscd to see his 
most enthusiastic admirers incaxiable of appreciating his real grandeur. 
Dante himself, in his Latin treatise entitled S)e Vnlgari JEloqiientia^ appears 
to be quite unconscious of the extent of his serAuces to the literature of his 
country. Like his commentsitoi^ he principally A^alucs himself upon the 
ptu:it 3 * and correctness of Iris si^’le. Yet he is neither pure nor correct; but, 
Avhat is far superior to cither, he had the poAA’ers of creative invention. For 
the sake of the rh 3 'me, Ave find him emplo 3 ung a great number of barbarous 
wor(k, which do not occur a second time in his A'erses. But, when he m him- 
self affected, and AA'ishes to communicate his emotions, the Italinn language 
of the thii'teenth centnr 3 ', in liis pou’erM hands, displays a richness of ex- 
pression, a purity, and an elegance which he was the first to eUcit, and by 
which it has ever since been distinguished. The personages whom he intro- 
duces are moving and breathing beings; Ms pictures are nature itself; Ms 
language speaks at once -to the imagination and to the judgment ; and it 
womd be difficult to x^oint out a passage in his poem AA'Mch would not form 
a subject for the pencil. The admiration of his commentators has also been 
ahundantl 3 ' bestowed upon the profound learning of Dante, who, it must be 
allowed, appears to have been master of all the knowledge and accomplish- 
ments of the age in which he lived. Of these various attainments, Ms poem 
is the faithfM depository, from wMch we may infer, u-ith great precision, the 
progress wMch science had at that time made, and the advances which were 
yet necessary to afford full satisfaction to the mind.c 

The importance ascribed by Dante’s contemporaries to his AAoritings other 
than the famous poem is well iUustrated in the comment of the historian 
GioA'anni ViUani who, commenting on the death and burial of Dante, says: 

This Aras a great and learned person in almost every science, although a 
layman; he was a consummate poet and philosopher and rhetorician; as 
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perfect in prose and verse as he was in public speaking a most noble orator; 
.in rhyming excellent, with the most polished and beautiful style that ever 
appeared in our language up to his time or since. He wrote in his youth 
the book of Tlie JSarly Life of Love, and afterwards when in exile made 
twenty moral and amorous canzonets very excellent, and amongst other 
tilings three noble epistles ; one he sent to the Florentine government com- 
plaining of his undeserved exHe ; another to the emperor Henry when he 
was at the siege of Brescia, reprehending him for his delay and almost pro- 
phesying; the third to the Italian cardmals during the vacancy after the 
death of Pope Clement, urging them to agree in electing an Italian pope — 
all in Latin, with noble jirecepts and excellent sentences and authorities, 
which were much commended by the wise and learned. And he wrote the 
Oommedia where, in polished verse and with great and subtile arguments, 
moral, natural, astrological, philosophical, and theological, with new and 
beautiful figures, similes, and poetical graces, he composed and treated in a 
hundred chapters, or cantos, of the existence of hell, purgatory, and paradise, 
so loftily as may be said of it that whoever is of subtile intellect may by his 
said treatise perceive and understand. He was well pleased in this poem to 
blame and cry out in the manner of poets, in some places perhaps more than 
he ought to have done ; but it may be that his exile made him do so. He 
also wrote the Monarchia, where he treats of the office of popes and emperors. 
And he began a comment on fourteen of the above-named moral canzonets 
in t£e vulgar tongue, which in consequence of his death is found imperfect 
except on three, which to judge from what is seen would have proved a lofty, 
beautiful, subtile, and most important work, because it is equaUy ornamented 
with noble opinions and fine philosophical and astrological reasoning. Be- 
sides these he composed a little book which he entitled jDe Vulyari Moquentia, 
of which he promised to make four books (but only two are to be found, per- 
haps in consequence of liis early death), where in powerful and elegant Latin 
and good reasoning he rejects all the vxdgar tongues of Italy. 

“ This Dante,” continues ViUani, “ from his knowledge, was somewhat 
presumptuous, harsh, and disdainful, like an ungracious philosopher; he 
scarcely deigned to converse with laymen ; but for his other virtues, science, 
and worth as a citizen, it seems but reasonable to give Mm perpetual remem- 
brance in this our chronicle ; nevertheless his noble works left to us in writing 
bear true testimony of him and honourable fame to our city.”/ 


LESSER C027TEMP0BARIES OE DAETE 

To the same period with Dante belongs Francesco Barberini, the disciple, 
like Dante, of Brunetto Latini, and author of a treatise in verse on moral 
philosophy, which, in conformity with the affected spirit of the times, he 
entitled I Loowmenti d^Asrnore. Cecco d’Ascoli was also the contemporary of 
Dante, and Ms personal enemy. His poem in five books, called L Acerha, 
or rather, according to M. Ginguene, LAcerva, “ the heap,” is a collection of 
all the sciences of Ms age, including astronomy, philosophy, and religion. It 
is much less remarkable for its intrinsic merit than for the lamentable catas- 
trophe of its author, who was burned alive in Florence as a sorcerer, in 1327, 
at the age of seventy years, after having long held the professorsMp of 
judicial astrology in ^e University of Bologna. 

Cino da Pistoia, of the house of the Sinibaldi, was the friend of Dante, 
and was equally distinguished by the brilliancy of his talents in two different 
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departments : as a la-wyer, by his commentary on the first nine books of the 
code, and, as a poet, bj’ his verses addressed to the beautiful Selvaggia de’ 
Vergiolesi, of whom he was deprived by death, about the 3 'ear 1307. As a 
lawyer, he was the i)rcceptor of the celebrated Barlolo, who, if he has sur- 
passed his master, j'et owed much to his lessons. As a poet, he was the 
model which Petrarch loved to imitate ; and, in tliis view, he perhaps did 
his imitator as much injm^* hy his refinement and affectation as he benefited 
him by the exam]}le of his pure and harmonious style. Fazio de’ Uberla, 
grandson of the great Farinata, who, in consequence of the hatred which 
the Florentines entertained for his ancestor, lived and died in exile, raised 
liimself to equal celebrity at this period by his sonnets and other verses. 
At a much later time of life, he composed a poem of the descriptive kind, 
entitled Dettamondo^ in which he xiroposed to imitate Dante, and to display 
the real world, as that poet had portrayed the -world of spirits. But it need 
hardly be said that the distance betiveen the original and the imitation is 
great indeed. 

In some respects all these poets, and many others whose names are yet 
more obscure, have common points of resemblance. We find, in all, the same 
subtlety of idea, the same incoherent images, and the same peiplexed senti- 
ments. The spirit of the times was perverted by an affected rei^ement ; 
and it is a subject of just surprise that, in the veiy outset of a nation, 
simplicity and natural feeling should haA'e been superseded by conceit and 
bombast. It is, however, to be considered that this nation did not form her 
own taste, but adopted that of a foreign country, before she was qualified, 
by her own improved laiowledge, to make a proper choice. The verses of 
the troubadours of Provence were circulated from one end of Italy to the 
other. They were diligently perused and committed to memory by every 
poet who aspired to public notice, some of whom exercised themselves in 
compositions in the same language ; and although the Italians, if we except 
the Sicilians, had never any direct intercourse wdth the Arabians, yet they 
derived much information from them by this circuitous route. The almost 
unintelligible subtleties -with which they treated of love passed for refinement 
of sentiment ; while the perpetual rivalry which was maintained between the 
heart and the head, between reason and passion, was looked upon as an ingen- 
ious application of philosophy to a literary subject. The causeless griefs, 
the languors, the dying complaints of a lover became a constituent portion 
of the consecrated language in which ho addressed his mistress, and from 
which he could not -without impropriety depart. Conventional feelings in 
poetry thus usurped the place of those native and simple sentiments which 
are tlie offspring of the heart. 


P£TAAncn 

But, instead of dwelling upon these defects in the less celebrated poets, 
-we riiall attempt to exhibit the general spirit of the fourteenth century, as 
displayed in the works of the greatest man whom Italy, in that age, produced, 
whose reputation has been most -widely spread, and whose infiuence has been 
most extensively felt, not only in Italy but in France, in Spain, and in Por- 
tugal. The reader will easily imagine that it is Petrarch, the lover of Laura, 
to whom we here allude. 

Petrarch was the son of a Florentine, who, like Dante, had been exiled 
from his native city. He was bom at Arezzo, on the night of the 19th of 
Jdly, 1304^ and he died at Arqua, near Padua, on the 18th of July, 1374. 
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During the century of which his life occupied the greater portion, he was 
the centre of Italic literature. Passionately attached to letters, and more 
especially to history and to poetry, and an enthusiastic admirer of antiquity, 
he imparted to his contemporaries by his discourses, his writings, and his 
example that taste for the recovery and study of Latin manuscripts which so 
eminently distinguished the fourteenth century ; which preserved the master- 
pieces of the classical authors, at the very moment when they were about to 
be lost forever ; and gave a new impulse, by the imitation of those admirable 
models, to the progress of the human intellect. 

Petrarch, tortured by the passion which has contributed so greatly to his 
celebrity, endeavoured, by travelling during a considerable portion of his life, 
to escape from himself and to change the current of his thoughts. He trav- 
ersed Prance, Germany, and every part of Italy; he visited Spain ; and, with 
incessant activity, directed his attention to the examination of the remains of 
antiquity. He became intimate with all the scholars, poets, and philosophers 
from one end of Europe to the other, whom he inspired with his own spirit. 
While he imparted to them the object of his own labours, he directed their 
studies ; and his correspondence became a sort of magical bond, which, for 
the first time, united the whole literary republic of Europe. At the age in 
which he lived, that continent was divided into petty states, and sovereigns 
had not yet attempted to establish any of those colossal empires, so dreaded 

by other nations. On the 
contrary, each country was 
divided into smaller sover- 
eignties. The authority of 
many a prince did not extend 
above thirty leagues from the 
little town over which he 
ruled ; while at the distance 
of a hundred, his name was 
unknown. In proportion, 
however, as political impor- 
tance was confined, literary 
glory was extended; and 
Petrarch, the friend of Azzo 
di Correg^o, prince of Parma, 
of Lucchino and of Galeazzo 
Visconti, princes of Milan, 
and of Francesco di Carrara, 
prince of Padua, was better 
Imown and more respected, 
throughout Europe, than any 
of those petty sovereigns. 
This imiversal reputation, to 
which his high acquirements 
entitled him, and of which he 
frequently made use in for- 
warding the interests of lit- 
erature, he occasionally turned to account for political purposes. No man of 
letters, no poet was doubtless ever charged "with so many embassies to great 
potentates — to the emperor, the pope, the king of Prance, the senate of Ven- 
ice, and all the princes of Itdy. It is very remarkable that Petrarch did not 
fulfil these duties merely as a subject of the state which had committed its 
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imcrests to Lis Lands, but that lie acted for the benefit of all Europe. He 
irac intrusted \rith such missions on account of Ins reputation ; and when 
Le treated u-itli the different princes, it was, as it were, in the character of an 
arbitrator, whose suffrage everyone was eager to obtain, that he might stand 
inch in the opinion of posterity. 

"The promgions laboum of Petrarch to promote the study of ancient 
literature are, after all, his noblest title to^ glory. ^ Such was the view in 
which they were regarded by the age in winch he lived, and such also was 
Ins own ojiinion. His eelebrit}', notwithstanding, at the present day depends 
much more on his Italian lyrical poems than on his voluminous Latin com- 
positions. These lyrical pieces, which were imitated from the Provencals, 
from Cino da Pistoia, and from the other poets who flourished at the com- 
mencement of that century, have served, in their turn, as models to all the 
distinguished poets of the south. 

Tlie Latin compositions upon which Petrarch rested his fame, and which 
arc twelve or fifteen times as voluminous as his Italian writings, are now 
only read by the learned. The long poem entitled Africa^ which he com- 
posed on the victories of the elder Scipio, and which was considered, in his 
own age, as a masterpiece worthy of rivalling the JEneid^ is very fatiguing 
to the ear. The style is inflated, and the subject so devoid of interest and 
so exceedingly dull ns absolutel}' to prevent the perusal of the work. His 
numerous epistles in verse, instead of giring interest to the liistorical 
events to which the}' allude, acquire it from that circumstance. The imita- 
tion of the ancients, and the fidelity of the copy, which in Petrarch’s eyes 
constituted their chief merit, deprive these productions of every appearance 
of truth. The invectives against the barbarians who had subjugated Italy 
are so cold, so bombastic, and so utterly destitute of all colouring suited to 
the time and place, that we might believe them to have been written by some 
rhetorician who had never seen Italy; and we might confound them with 
those which a poetic fury dictated to Petrarch himself, against the Gauls 
who besieged the capital. 

His philosophical works, amongst which may be mentioned a treatise on 
Solitary Infe^ and another on Q-ood and Bad Fortune^ are scarcely less bom- 
bastic. The sentiments display neither truth nor depth of thought. They 
are merely a show of words on some gfiven subject. The author pre-deter- 
mines his view of the question, and never examines the arguments for the 
purpose of discovering the truth, but of vanquishing the difficulties which 
oppose him, and of making cver}'thing agree with his own system. His 
letters, of wliich a voluminous collection has been published — which is, how- 
ever, far from being comjfictc — are perhaps more read than any other of his 
works, as they throw much light upon a period wliich is well worthy of 
being known. We do not, however, discover in them either the familiarity 
of intimate friendship or the complete openness of an amiable character. 
They display great caution and stumed propriety, with an attention to effect 
which is not always successftil. An Italian would never have written Latin 
letters to his friends, if he had wished only to unfold the secrets of his 
heart; but the letters of Cicero were in Latin, and with them Petrarch 
wished to have his own compared. He was, evidently, always taking more 
of the public than of his correspondent; and in fact the public were often 
in possession of the letter before his friend. The bearer of an elegantiy 
written epistle well knew that he should flatter the vanity of the writer by 
communicating it; and he therefore often openly read it, and even gave 
copies of it, before it reached its destination. 

H. W. — TOI.. IS. o 
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It is difficult to say whether the extended reputation which Petrarch 
enjoyed, during the course of a long life, is more glorious to himsfilf or to 
his age. We have elsewhere mentioned the faults of this celebrated man — 
that subtlety of intellect which frequently led him to neglect true feeling, 
and to abandon himself to a false taste ; and that vanity which too often 
induced him to call himself the friend of cruel and contemptible princes, 
because they flattered him. But, before we part with him, let us once more 
take a view of those great qualities which rendered him the ffist man of 
his age — that ardent love for science to which he consecrated his life, his 
powers, and his faculties ; and that glorious enthusiasm for all that is high 
and noble in the poetry, the eloquence, the laws, and the manners of antiq- 
uity. This enthusiasm is the mark of a superior mind. To such a mind, 
the hero becomes greater by being contemplated ; while a narrow and sterile 
intellect reduces we greatest men to its own level, and measures them by 
its own standard. 

This enthusiasm was felt by Petrarch, not only for distinguished men, but 
for everything that is great in nature, for religion, for philosophy, for patri- 
otism, and for freedom. He was the friend and patron of the unfortunate 
Rienzi, who, in the fourteenth century, awakened for a moment the ancient 
spirit and fortunes of Rome. He appreciated the flne arts as well as poetry, 
and he contributed to make the Romans acquainted with the rich monu- 
ments of antiquity, as well as with the manuscripts which they possessed. 
His passions were tinctured with a sense of religion which induced him to 
worship aU the glorious works of the Deity, with which the earth abounds ; 
and he believed that, in the woman he loved, he saw the messenger of that 
heaven which thus revealed to him its beauty. He enabled his contempora- 
ries to estimate the full value of the purity of a passion so modest and so 
religious as his own ; wliile to his countrymen he gave a language worthy of 
rivaling those of Greece and Rome, with which, by his means, they had be- 
come familiar. Softening and ornamenting his own language by the adoption 
of proper rules, he suited it to the expression of every feeling, and changed, 
in some degree, its essence. He inspired his age with that enthusiastic love 
for the beauty, and that veneration for the study of antiquity, which gave it 
a new character, and which determined that of succeeding times. It was, 
it may be said, in the name of grateful Europe tW Petrarch, on the 8th of 
April, 1341, was crowned by the senator of Rome, in the Capitol ; and this 
triumph, the most glorious which was ever decreed to man, was not dispro- 
portioned to the authority which this great poet was destined to mnintain 
over future ages.« 


EARLY ITALIAN PROSE 

Already, for half a century, Italian poetry had been cultivated with ardour 
and with success, and in Dante’s time there was scarcely a well-educated 
Florentine who could not at need rhyme a sonnet or write a short song in 
the vulgar tongue. It was not so easy to write in prose ; for if the poet 
a language and rules of style, there had not yet been a learned time for the 
prose writer^; he had no flxed rules, the form in short which allows a writer 
to express his thought in the logical order necessary to convey all its 
of meaning, to show up its striking points, artistically to subordinate tlie 
less important or purely expletive parts. The poet, on the contrary, at his 
flrst attempt met with metrical forms, long adopted and practised in Proven- 
gal, a parent idiom, whose rules could, without any difficulty, be applied 
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to Italian. He found moreover that the Provencal poetrj', whose prosody 
lie lioiTowed. had taken with slight diiTcrcnccs the same subjects wliich he 
wished to sing in Italian; so that he found a poetical storehouse, if the 
expression may he allowed, of comparisons, epithets, connecting 
phrasi's. and permissible inversions. 

It was not so with prose. The Italian language, which could without 
diflicidty adopt the Provenjal metrical system, found no prose developed 
which it could take as a model. Latin -was the only perfect type which it 
could imitate ; but the complete absence of any declension, the relatively 
limited number of conjunctions, the impossibility of freeing itself completely 
from anatytical order, which it experienced in common with all modem lan- 
guages, did not allow it to be modelled on Cicero, ns poetry was modelled on 
Eertrand de Bom or Sordcllo. To reach this point of perfection two or 
three more centuries were needed, during which deep thinkers and great 
artists moulded this refractory material. 

It is true that the Latin historians, who were perfectly known, might 
have been taken as examples to be copied and even imitated ; for these 
writers had treated the same kinds of subject which were again about to be 
attempted. However, there was one diiference : ancient liistoiy, after all, 
was far distant, and the resemblance between the subjects was more apparent 
than real ; or at least, if tliis resemblance really existed, men were too inter- 
ested in the events to be able to judge them and compare tliem with others 
as coldlj* as we are accustomed to do. To sing the praises of his lady’s eyes, 
to express sentiments of fidelity or sadness, to paint chivalrous tournaments, 
it suffices to have read or to have listened to the Provengal troubadours, and 
the same words, with verj' few changes, can almost be transported from one 
language into the other. Imagine, on the other hand, a poor chronicler of 
the Middle Ages imitating Sallust or Titus Livius: could the vernacular 
furnish him with a single word to render those of his model— and the prose 
Tmter, accustomed to flunk in Latin, could he find in Italian a single expres- 
sion equivalent to his thought ? Wlience could he have dra\vn that common 
fund of ideas and formulas winch is so necessary to UTite a real history, 
however matter of fact, however little philosophic it might be ? Even in 
order to relate facts, putting aside all thought ctf interest, one must have 
ideas. 

But the difficulty was far greater when abstract subjects were treated. 
There is even some confusion in the beautiful prose of Dante’s OonvitOf and 
even in the scholastic digressions of The Divine Comedy^ although at the 
begiiming of the fourteenth century the Italian language was already far 
more developed than one hundred years before ; and, to go no further, some 
idea of the extreme difficulty of such an enterprise may be found by cn-lling 
to mind the obstacles which had to be overcome by the first French nnri 
German philosophers who had the courage and self-denial to expose in their 
mother-tongues (which were then nearly formed) ideas reasoned in Latin ; 
for a certain effort is needed to follow the h^ench and German writings of 
Descartes and Wolff, wliile their Latin works present no difficulty. There- 
fore, besides the general and constant causes for the priority of poetry to 
prose, there was in Italy a special cause which contributed to develop 
poetry first in the vulgar tongue ; this cause was the existence of Proven- 
gal poetry, already flourishing and cultivated. 

A fact common alike to the literary history of Italy and to that of all 
other nations is that the first attempts in prose were generally historical 
writing^. In fact, among all primitive people we see that the first use they 
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made of free speech was to decompose the epic poems, to give the importance 
of historical tradition to stories of popular imagination. Thus we see the 
Ionian chroniclers, up to Herodotus, add the history of contemporary events 
to the deeds of heroes of fable, just as the first Florentine chroniclers, till 
Villani, trace back the origin of their native town and its early history to 
Roman names whose traditions were doubtless retained in the popular poems 
prior to the Provengal school which reigned in Italy towards the middle of' 
the fourteenth century, and relate, without metre or rhythm, what the 
Florentine woman of the time of Frederick Barbarossa sang, seated at her 
spindle : 

Favoleggiava con la $ua famMia 

De* Trojani, di Fiesole, e di Roma." 

— Dante. 

However this may be, it was only about this time that the use of the 
vernacular spread little by little ; that public treaties and commercial corre- 
spondence began to be written in this language, and the public already 
preferred to read in the Italian language stories and other works written 
originally in Latin or sometimes in Provengal. But these writings can 
scarcely be considered literary works ; they cannot, therefore, be taken as 
the starting-point of a liistory of Italian prose. 

Just as the first Italian poems had been written in Sicilian dialect, soon 
replaced by the Tuscan direct, so the first somewhat important and truly 
literary work in Italian prose was written in Sicilian dialect, while nearly all 
the prose writers of the following period were Tuscans ; and this fact is 
sufficiently explained by the general history of Italy in the thirteenth 
century. 

While Florence and all the centre of the peninsula were in a state of 
civil war, or painfully working to attain an independent municipal life, 
Naples, the home of the Hohenstaufens and the capital of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, was enjoying profound peace, royal luxury, great freedom 
of thought, and all the refinements of life, in the midst of institutions which 
may be considered perfect for their time. Queen Gonstanza had already 
granted special protection to the Provengal poets, and her son, Frederick II, 
only placed above the troubadours of the south of France the learned philos- 
ophers of Baghdad and Cordova, as if the great man only believed Mmself 
understood or appreciated by those whose glance was not troubled by reli- 
gious, political, or local passions. The influence of this brilliant court, which 
united taste for science with frivolity, where serious discussions on law and 
philosophy alternated with the gay Provengal wisdom, and where displays of 
chivalry and love songs diverted the greatest statesmen of the Middle Ages 
after the fatigues or annoyances of politics, this preponderant influence made 
the Sicilian nation for a time the cmef actor in the history of Italy, and tiieir 
language the dominant organ of the rising literature ; and it is not surpris- 
ing that the first great work in Italian prose was written in the dialect made 
popular by the beautiful songs of the emperor Frederick II and his famous 
chancellor Pietro delle Vigne, King Enzio, and the brave Manfred, his half- 
brother. 

Matteo Spinelli, the contemporary of these poets of noble birth, has left 
a chronicle under the very characteristic title “journal,” which enables us to 
judge at once what Italian prose was at that period. If we quote this work 
of Spinelli*s first, it is not because we are imaware of the numerous and often 
vague attempts which preceded him ; but all previous writings may be con- 
sidered as uncertain gp’oping. The language of these works is not even 
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complotelr Italian yet. and the true modern idiom has been considered to rise 
in all its individnality in the poems of Giullo d’ Alcamoand in the JoumdlB of 
Spinelli. Moreover, the work of the Sicilian chronicler (although, as its 
name seems to indicate, it Avas a diary scarcel}'' intended for publication) 
offers by its very extent more ample matter for literary and philological 
study than certain inscriptions, deeds, laws, decrees, and other documents of 
similar nature. 

We do not mean to say that the Journals have nothing Latin about them, 
or that they are uTitten in pure Italian or Sicilian. Latin words, even 
phrases, Avh'ich recall the customs of a dead language, arc frequently found 
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in the midst of a sjieecli in all other respects purely Italian ; but these sou- 
venirs are alAvaji’s isolated, and do not alter the general character of the 
tongue, which is essentially Sicilian. But what distinguishes the style of 
tMs delightful teller of stories is not onl^' the sweetness characteristic of the 
dialect he employed, but also a certain carelessness, a certain freedom in 
the construction of his sentences. In the first prose writer of a language one 
certainly does not expect Ciceronian periods ; it appears perfectly natural 
that all his sentences should be oo-ordinate, instead of being subordinate^ to 
one another, and that he should simply join his propositions by copulative 
conjunctions, instead of arranging them in incidental phrases ; but with 
Spinelli, we simply find conversational language, and nothing more ; that is 
to say, Us style is wanting in clearness. He writes as he would have spoken 
to an attentive audience, with all the assistance to be derived fpm gesture, 
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intonation, and expressive glance. This conversational style, applied to 
written works of great length, is often unintelligible unless interpreted by a 
clever reader, who recites it as an actor recites his role in a comedy. In the 
end it becomes wearisome by the very fact that the necessary explanation, 
which recitation would give, is wanting. But, on the other hand, there is 
an animation which the finest art could not produce — each word, each 
expression creates a picture. One might be listening to a loquacious 
barber, on the lookout for the gossip of the day, serving up hot the tnlTr 
of the town. 

This is Spinelli’s specialty ; he must not be looked on as a historian, not 
even a political chronicler, but as a teller of stories, often amusing, nearly 
always animated. The events of contemporary history are only mentioned 
incidentally in the midst of town and country gossip. But apart from the 
style and light shade of irony which form one of the charms of Boccaccio, 
Spinelli’s stories are not less wanting in interest than the stories of the 
Decameron. This is the great merit of the Jourmds; their historic value is 
almost worthless, and, on account of serious errors (ohiefiy those of chro- 
nology), they become dangerous guides for the reader who takes them seri- 
ously and refers to them for information on the period and country in which 
S^inelli lived. There is a great difference to be seen when one passes from 
this expansive and unpretentious gossip to professional men of letters, to the 
somewhat pedantic orators of Florence, from the neglected Sicilian dialect to 
the already majestic and developed language of Tuscany. 

The study of rhetoric was first cultivated in Florence, and we see, by 
Dante’s education, the importance attached to this branch of knowledge. 
However, the earliest rhetoricians, such as Buoncompagni and Guidotto of 
Bologna, seldom employed the vernacular. The honour of fixing, so to say, 
the Tuscan dialect, of raising the Italian patois to the rank which Latin had 
occupied exclusively tiU then, belongs to Brunetto Latini, of whom Villani 
tells us that he was “the first to polish the Florentines,” and to whom Dante, 
his^ pupil,^ raised a monument more durable than any other claim to immor- 
t^ty wMch the poor orator possessed : “ You taught me how man can make 
himself immortal, and it is right that while I live my tongue should declare 
the gratitude which I feel.”l7 


BOCOAGCIO 

But these after all are only tentative efforts. The first writer to make 
use of the new vehicle as a medium for really artistic prose of a creative type 
was a Florentine of a slightly later epoch, the contemporary of Petrarch, 
Giovanni Boccaccio, the famous author of the Decameron. Boccaccio was 
born at Paris, in 1313, and was the natural son of a merchant of Florence, 
himself born at Certaldo, a castle in the "Val d’ Elsa, in the Florentine terri- 
tory. His father had intended him for a commercial life, but before devot- 
ing him to it, indulged him with a literary education. From his earliest 
years, Boccaccio evinced a decided predilection for letters. He wrote verses, 
and manifested an extreme aversion to trade. He revolted equally at the 
prospect of a ^commercial life, and the study of the canon law, which his 
father was desirous of his undertaking. To oblige his father, however, he 
niade several journeys of business; but he brought back with him, instead 
of a love for his employment, a more extended information, and an increased 
passion for study. 
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He at length obtained permission to devote himself wholly to literature, 
and fixed on Isaples as his place of residence, where letters then flourished 
under the powerful protection of Robert, the reigning monarch. He was 
quickly initiated in all the sciences at that time taught. lie acquired also 
the rudiments of the Greek tongue, which, though then spoken in Calabria, 
was an abstruse study uith the 
early scholars. In 1341, he as- 
sisted at the celebrated examina- 
tion of Petrarch, which preceded 
his coromition at Rome; and, 
from that time, a friendship 
arose between him and the imet, 
which terminated only with their 
lives. At this periocf, Boccaccio, 
distinguished no less for the ele- 
gance of his person than for the 
brilliancy of his wit, and devoted 
to pleasure, formed an attach- 
ment to a natural daughter of 
King Robert, named Maria, who 
for several yeare had been the 
wife of a Xcai)olitan gentleman. 

This lady he has celebrated in 
his writuigs, under the name of 
Fiammetta. In the attachment 
of Boccaccio, we must not look 
for that purity or delicacy which 
distinguished Petrarch in his love 
for Laura. This princess had 
been brought up in the most 
corrupt court of Italy; she her- 
self partook of its spirit, and it 
is to her depraved taste that the 
exceptionable parts of the Dc- 
cameroiu a work undertaken by Bocuccio 

Boccaccio in compliance with her 

request, and for her amusement, are to be attributed. On his side, Boc- 
caccio probably loved her as much from vanitj’’ as from real passion ; for, 
although distinguished for her beaut}', her grace, and her wit, as much as 
for her rank, she does not seem to have exercised any extraordinar}' influence 
on his life ; and neither the conduct nor the writings of Boccaccio afford 
evidence of a sincere or profound attachment. 

Boccaccio quitted Naples in 1842, to return to Florence. He came back 
again in 1344, and returned for the last time in 1350. From tliat year, he 
fixed himself in his native country, where his reputation had already assigned 
him a distinguished rank. His life was thenceforth occupied by his public 
employments in several embassies ; by the duties which his increasing friend- 
ship to Petrarch imposed on him ; and by the constant and indefiitigable 
labours to which he devoted himself for the advancement of letters, the dis- 
covery of ancient manuscripts, the elucidation of subjects of antiquity, the 
introduction of the Greek language into Italy, and the composition of Ms 
numerous works. After taking we ecclesiastical habit, in 1861, he died at 
Certaldo, in the mansion of Ms ancestors, on the 21st of December, 1375. 
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The DeGamerofii the work to wliich Boccaccio is at the present day 
indebted for his_ highest celebrity, is a collection of one hundred novels or 
tales. He has ingeniously united them, under the supposition of a party 
formed in the dreadful pestilence of 1348, composed of a number of cavaliers, 
and young, intelligent, and accomplished women, retired to a delightful part 
of the country, to escape the contagion. It was there agreed that each person, 
during the space of ten days, shoidd narrate, daily, a fresh story. The com- 
pany consisted of ten persons, and thus the number of stories amounted to 
one hundred. The description of the enchanting country in the neiglibour- 
hood of Florence, where these gay recluses had established themselves ; the 
record of their walks, their numerous fetes, and their repasts, afforded 
Boccaccio an opportunity of displaying all the treasures of his powerful 
and easy pen. 

These stories, which are varied with infinite art, as well in subject as in 
style, from the most pathetic and tender to the most sportive, and, unfortu- 
nately, the most licentious, exhibit a wonderful power of narration j and his 
description of the plague in Florence, which serves as an introduction to them, 
may be ranked with the most celebrated historical descriptions which have 
descended to us. The perfect truth of colouring ; the exquisite choice of 
circumstances, calculated to produce the deepest impression, and which place 
before our eyes the most repulsive scenes, without exciting disgust ; and the 
emotion of the writer, which insensibly pervades every part, give to this 
picture that true eloquence of history which, in Thucydides, animates the 
relation of the plague in Athens. Boccaccio had, doubtless, tins model be- 
fore his eyes ; but the events, to which he was a witness, had vividly 
impressed his mind, and it was the faithful delineation of what he had seen, 
rather than the classical imitation, which served to develop his talent. 

The praise of Boccaccio consists in the perfect purity of his language, in 
his elegance, his grace, and above all in that naivete which is the chief merit 
of narration, and the peculiar charm of the Italian tongue. 

Hii^ortunately Boccaccio did not prescribe to himself the same purity in 
his images as in his phraseology. The character of his work is light and 
sportive. He has inserted in it a great number of tales of gallantry ; he has 
exhausted his powers of ridicide on the duped husband, on the depraved and 
depraving monks, and on subjects, in morals and religious worship, which he 
himself regarded as sacred j and his reputation is thus little in harmony 
with the real tenor of his conduct. The Deeamervn was published towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century (in 1352 or 1353^, when Boccaccio was 
at least thirty-nine years of age ; and from the first discovery of printing, 
J circulated, in Italy, until the Council of Trent proscribed it in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. At the solicitation of the grand duke of 
Tuscan, and after two remarkable negotiations between this prince and 
Pius V and Sixtus V, the Decameron was again published, in 1673 and 
1582, purified and corrected. 

^ Many of the tales of Boccaccio appear to be borrowed from popular recita- 
tion, or from real occurrences. We trace the originals of several, in the 
ancient French fahliavx; of some, in the Italian collection of the OenU 
and of others, again, in an Indian romance, which passed through 
all the languages of the East, and of which a Latin translation appeared as 
o ^ twelfth century, under the name of DolopathoB^ or Th^ M:ing dud 
the Seven Wise Men. Invention, in this class of writing, is not less rare tbqn 
in every other ; and the same teles, probably, which Boccaccio had collected in 
the gay courts of princes, or in the squares of the cities of Italy, have been 
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repeated to us anew in all the various languages of Europe. .Thej' have 
been versified by the early poets of France and England and have afforded 
reputation to three or four imitators of Boccaccio. But, if Boccaccio cannot 
boast of being the inventor of these tales, he may still claim the creation of 
this class of letters. Before his time, tales were onl3' subjects of social 
mirth. He was the first to transport them into the world of letters ; and, 
by the elegsince of his diction, the just harmony of all the parts of his 
subject, and the charm of his narration, he snperadded the more refined 
gratifications of language and of art, to the simpler delight afforded by 
the old narrators. 

It is UMecessary to speak here of Boccaccio’s other Italian works, bej^ond 
naming his romances Mavimetta and Mlocopo^ and his heroic poems La 
Teseide and FUoiirato. The Latin compositions of Boccaccio are volumi- 
nous, and materially contributed, at the time the}-- were written, to the ad- 
vancement of letters. The most celebrated of these works are two treatises; 
the one on the genealogy of the gods, and the other on mountains, forests, and 
rivers. In the firet, he gave an exposition of the ancient m3*thology ; and in 
the second, rectified man3' errors in geograph3'. These two works have 
fallen into neglect, since the_ discoyeiy of manuscripts then unknown, and 
in consequence of the facilities which the art of printing, b3' opening new 
sources, has afforded to the study of antiquity. In the age ‘in which they 
were composed, they were, however, equally remarkable for their extensive 
information and for the dearness of their arrangement; but the style is by 
no means so pure and elegant as that of Petrarch. But, wliile the claim to 
celebrity, in these great men, is restricted to the Italian poetry of Petrarch 
and to the novels of Boccaccio, our gratitude to them is founded on stronger 
grounds. _ They felt more sensibly than an3* other men that enthusiasm for 
the beauties of antiquity, ndthout which we in vain strive to appreciate its 
treasures; and the3’' devoted a long and laborious life to the discovery 
and the stnd3'- pf ancient manuscripts. The most valued wor^ of the ancients 
were at that time buried among the archives of convents, scattered at great 
distances, incorrect and incomplete, without tables of contents or marginal 
notes. Nor did those resources then exist, which printing supplies, for iJie 
perusal of works with which we are not familiar ; and the facilities which are 
afforded by previous study, or the collation of the originals with each other, 
were equaUy -wanting. It must have required a powerful intellect to dis- 
cover, in a manuscript of Cicero, for example, without title or commence- 
ment, the full meaning of the author, the period at wlrich he wrote, and other 
circumstances, which are connected with his subject ; to correct the numer- 
ous errors of the copyists'; to supply the chasms, which, frequently occurring 
at the begmning and the end, left neither title nor divisions nor conclusions, 
nor an3rthing that might serve as a clue for the perusal ; in short, to deter- 
nme how one manuscript, discovered at Heidelberg, should perfect another, 
discovered at Naples. It was, in fact, by long and painful journeys that the 
scholars of those days equipped themselves for this task. The cop3nng 
a manuscript, with the necessary degree of accuracy, was a work of great 
labour and expense. A collection of tluree or four hundred volumes was, at 
that time, considered an extensive library; and a scholar was frequently com- 
pelled to seek, at a great distance, the completion of a work, commenced 
under his own roof. 

Petrarch and Boccaccio, in their frequent travels, obtained copies of such 
elastics as they found in their route. Among other objects, Petrarch pro- 
posed to himself to collect all the works of Cicero ; in which he succeeded 
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after a lapse of ' many years. Boccaccio, witli a true love of letters, intro- 
duced the study of the Greek to the Italians, not only with the view of 
securing the interests of commerce or of science, but of enriching their 
minds, and extending their researches to the other half of the ancient 
world of letters, which had, till then, remained liidden from his contempo- 
raries. He founded, in Florence, a chair for the teaching of the Greek 
language ; and he himself invited thither, and installed as professor, Leon- 
tius Pilatiis, one of the most learned Greeks of Constantinoide. He 
received him into his own house, although ho was a man of a morose and 
disagreeable temper ; placed him at his table, as long as this professor could 
be induced to remain at Florence ; inscribcd'himself among the first of his 
scholars, and procured at his own expense, from Greece, the manuscripts, 
which were thus distributed in Florence, and which served as subjects for the 
lectures of Leontius Pilatus. For the instruction of those days consisted in 
the public delivery of lectures with commentaries, and a book, of wliich there 
perhaps existed only a single copy, sufliced for some thousand scholars. 


LESSER CONTEMPORARIES OP PETRARCH AND BOCCACCIO 

There is an infinite space between the three great men whose works we 
have just enumerated, and even the most esteemed of their contemporaries; 
and, though these latter have preserved, until the present day, a considerable 
reputation, yet we shall only pause to notice their existence, and the epoch 
to which they belong. Perfiaps the most remarkable are the three Floren- 
tine historians of the name of Villani. Giovanni, tlie eldest, who died in 
the first plague, in 1348 ; Matteo, his brother, who died in the second plague, 
in 1361; and Filippo, the son of Matteo, who continued the work of his 
father to the year 1364, and who wrote a history of the literature of Flor- 
ence, the first attempt of tliis kind in modern times. Two poets of this age 
shared with Petrarch the honours of a poetic coronation : Zanobi di Strada, 
whom the emperor Charles IV crowned at Pisa in 1356, with great pomp, 
but whose verses have not reached us ; and Coluccio Salutati, secretary of 
the Florentine Republic, one of the purest Latinists, and most eloquent 
statesmen whom Italy in that age produced. The latter, indeed, did not 
live to enjoy the honour which had been accorded him by the emperor, at 
the request of the Florentines. Coluccio died in 1406, at the age of seventy- 
six, before the day appointed for his coronation, and the symbol of glory 
was deposited on his tomb ; as, at a subsequent period, a far more illustrious 
crown was placed on the tomb of Tasso. 

Of the prose writers of Tuscany, Franco Sacchetti, born at Florence 
about the year 1335, and who died before the end of the century, after filling 
some of the first offices^ in the republic, approaches the nearest to Boccaccio. 
He imitated Boccaccio in liis novels, and Petrarch in his lyric poems ; but 
the latter were never printed, while of his tales there have been several edi- 
tions. Whatever praise be due to the purity and eloquence of his style, 
we find his pages more valuable as a liistory of the manners of the age, thnu 
attractive for their powers of amusement, even when the author thinks him- 
self most successful. His 258 tales consist, almost entirely, of the incidents 
of his own time, and of his oum neighbourhood; domestic anecdotes, which 
in general contain little humour; tricks, exliibiting little skill, and jests 
of little point; and we are often surprised to find a professed jester van- 
quished by the smart reply of a child or a clown, which scarcely deserves our 
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nttenliou. After reading these talcs, we cannot hclx) concluding that the art 
of conversation had not made, in the fourteenth century, an ecxual progress 
with the other arts ; and that the great men, to whom we owe so many 
excellent works, were not so entertaining in the social intercoui'se of life as 
many ])ersoiis greatl}' their infcrioin in merit. 

iwo poets of this time, of some celebrity, chose Dante for their model, 
and composed after him in term rima^ long allegories, parti}' descriptive, 
partly scientific. Fazio de* Uherti, in his Dettamondo, undertook the descrip- 
tion of the universe, of winch the different parts, personified in turns, 
relate their history. Federigo Frezzi, bishoii of Foligno, who died in 1416, 
at the Council of Constance, has, in his QuadrircffiOf described the four 
cmxiircs of Love, Satan, Virtue, and Vice. In both of these poets we meet, 
occasionally, with lines not unworthy of Dante ; but they formed a very 
false estimate of the works of genius, when they regarded the JDivina Oom- 
media not as an individual xiocm, but as a species of poetry which anyone 
might attempt. 

The passionate study of the ancients, of which Petrarch and Boccaccio 
had given an example, siispcndcd, in an extraordinary manner, the progress 
of Italian literature, and retarded the perfection of that tongue. Italy, 
after having produced her three leading classics, sank, for a century, into 
inaction. In tlus period, indeed, erudition made wonderful x>rogress ; and 
knowledge became much more general, but sterile in its effects. The mind 
had ]ii^eservcd all its activity, and literary fame all its sxilcndour ; but the 
uiiinWmitted study of the ancients had precluded all originality in the 
authors. Instead of perfecting a new language, and enriching it with works 
in unison with modern manners and ideas, they confined themselves to a 
servile copy of the ancients. A too scrupulous imitation thus destroyed the 
spirit of invention; and the most eminent scholars may be said to have 
produced, in their eloquent writings, little more than college themes. In 
proportion as a man was qualified by his rank, or by his talents, to acquire a 
name in literature, he blushed to cultivate his mother-tongue. He almost, 
indeed, forced himself to forget it, to avoid the danger of corrupting his 
Latin style ; and the common people thus remained the only depositaries of 
a language which had cxliibitcd so brilliant a dawn, and which had now 
again almost relapsed into barbarism.^ 


ART IS THB TniRTEEKTH ASD lOURTEESTK CEKTUBIES 

Turning &om literature to the not distantly related field of art, let us 
glance at some of tlie tentative efforts which prepared the way for the succes- 
sion of Florentine masters that were presently to take tlie lead in this field 
and hold it for some centuries. 

The Renaissance, that is, the resurrection, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, of ideas and forms of classic antiquity, was preceded by individual 
efforts which, though often failing to reach we mark, ought to be taken 
account of in the history of tliis great revolution. The plastic memories of 
the GKBCo-Roman world have played in the preoccupation of the Middle 
Ages a more considerable role than is usually thought. Mere force of events 
put our ancestors in the presence of ancient cJiefs-d'mtvret and they had to 
look at them whether they would or not. Some saw in them only idolatrous 
monuments, and have found fault with them as such. Others attributed to 
them magic virtues ; some have given themselves up to the admiration they 
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felt iu looking ai the immensity of Romau ruins, the riclmess of early mate* 
rials, the perfection of the handiwork. These latter, it might be affirmed, 
are the most numerous. Even during the most sombre period of the Middle 
Ages, all Europe felt the fascination tliat Home, the oldest city par excel- 

lence^ exercised for twenty 
centuries. That which at- 
tracted from far and near 
thousands of visitors to the 
banks of the Tiber was not 
only the promise of indul- 
gencies, a desire to pray 
on the tomb of martyrs, 
to contemplate basilics re- 
splendent with gold and 
precious stones, but also 
memories left by the 
csesars. 

After having heard 
with a kind of incredulity 
the marvels of this incom- 
parable city, one is further 
amazed by the number of 
its temples, palaces, baths, 
and amphitheatres. Have 
not reliable authors told 
us that she lately pos- 
sessed Ihirt^’-six trium- 
phal arehes, twent 3 ''-eight 
libraries, 856 public baths, 
twentj’-two equestrian 
statues in gilded bronze, 
eightj'-four of the same in 
ivory, obelisks, and innu- 
merable colossi ? 

From the twelfth cen- 
tury popular imagination 
laid hold of these pictures, 
transforming and ampli- 
fying them. Wondrous 
tales became current and 
were incorporated in 
works received os autiiori- 
tative — the Descriptis 
plenarfa Totius Urhis^ the 
G-rapJiia aureaurhisMomce^ 
and lastly the Mrahilia 
, p , , civitatis Romce. Again at 

the cud ^01 the iiftecutli century the valiant Ohavlcs VIII, wanting to give 
liis subjects some idea of the town into which he had lately entered 
lance in hand, caused one of these records of another age to be trans** 
lated for them. A few extracts will show with what strong faith these 
Rories worthy of The Thousand and One Nights were received before the 
Hcnaissance : 
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“ Inside the capital was the greater part of a golden palace adorned with 
precious stones and said to equal the third part of the world, in which there 
were as many statues of images as tliere are provinces in all the world. 
Each image had a tambourine round its neck, placed with mathematical art, 
so that if any region was in rebellion against the Romans, immediately the 
image of the province turned its back to the image of the citj’ of Rome, 
which was the largest and dominated the others, and the tambourine at its 
neck sounded. Then immediately the Capitol guards told this to the senate, 
and people were forthwith sent to expugn that province. 

“The horses and nude men denote that in the time of the emperor Tiberius 
there were two young philosophers, that is, Praxiteles and Phitas, who said 
they were so wise that anything the emperor said in his room, they not being 
there, could report word for word. And they did as they said, not de- 
manding money for it, but to be always remembered, so the phUosopheis 
liaye two marble horses with their feet on the ground, whieh denote the 
princes of this centurj’. And they who are naked on the horses denote that 
their arm, high and held out, and their bent backs speak of things to come, 
and as they are naked, so the science of this world was naked and open to 
their understanding.” 

From admiration to imitation is onty one step. Artists in their turn went 
to work and took without scruple from what was a common heritage. Doubt- 
less man^^ of these borrowings are imconscious or really onl}' show up the 
immense inferiority of the copyist. But is the influence of the antique less 
string? ^ One must recall in this order of ideas the splendid creations of 
architects in the Roman period — the duomo, the campanile, and the baptistery 
of Pisa, the baptistery of Florence, and the basilica of San Miniato, the 
duomo of Lucca, and so many chefs-ffmivre raised according to principles 
that innovators of the following age, the champions of Gothic style, were 
so audaciously to tramplo underfoot. 

Nicholas Crescenlius (son of the celebrated tribune) in the eleventh cen- 
tury, impelled by a desire to renew the ancient splendour of Rome, had the 
elegant little house at Ponte Rotto built of antique fragments. Similarly 
the emperor Frederick Barbarossa (1121-1190) had these former glories in 
mind, when he had graven on his seal a view of Rome with the Colosseum. 
But it was to his mustrious grandson Frederick II (1184-1250) that the 
honour is due of first pleading the cause of the Renaissance, and he should 
ri|rhtly be pla^d at the head of the precursors. We possess numerous 
witnesses of his love for the monuments of ancient art. 

Now we see him striking AngustaleSy those curious imitations of Roman 
imperial money, bearing on one side an effigy crowned with laurels, with the 
epigraph A V G. IMP. ROM. and draped in the fashion of the eeesars; 
on the reverse an eagle with outspread ivings with the epigraph FRED- 
ERIC VS. Again he buys for a considerable sum (280 oz. of gold) an 
onyx cup and ouier curiosities. From Grotta Ferrata he takes away two 
bronzes, statues of a man and of a cow serving for a fountain, and carries 
them to Lucera. The church of St. Michael of Ravenna furnishes the mono- 
lithic columns he requires for his builffings at Palermo. Near Augusta in 
Sicily, he caused excavations to be made in the hope of discovering ancient 
remains. Once, it is true, yielding to urgent necessity he had several Roman 
monuments at Brindisi destroyed that he might use the materials in con- 
structing a citadel. He tried just as he was departing for Palestine to make 
the town safe from any attacks, but political reasons outweighed his antiqua- 
rian scruples. 
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Tlie work dreamed of by Frederick II as amateur was realised by bis 
contemporary Nicholas of Pisa (1207 ? -1278) who, in the thirteenth century, 
held imitation of the antique as a principle, and used it as a mirror by wliich 
nature might be the more clearly shown. His attempt seems prodigious 
to us to-day; it supposes a power of initiative which Giotto, Brunelleschi, 
Donatello, and Van Eyck have hardly equalled. Imitation with him was not 
confined to accessories — ornaments, costumes, armour — nor to types, nor to 
proportions of figures, which are all stumpy, as in the Roman sarcophagi of 
the decadence. The spirit of his work recalls ancient models. 

“Nicholas,” says M. Gebhardt,n “in the pulpits of Pisa and Siena, and 
in the shrine of San Dominico at Bologna, recalls the traditions of a great art 
Avith a naive gravity and assured taste. He is hardly a neo-Greek or a super- 
stitious antiquary, but is imbued with the most generous principles of antique 
sculpture — the harmonious ordering of the scenes, the skilful employ of 
space where many persons move in a narrow frame, the majestic tranquillity 
of pose, the finely ordered draperies, the noble heads. But his eye and hand 
still express the fashion of primitive sculpture ; the movements express awk- 
ward timidily, the faces are sometimes heavy. He gives an impression of 
Roman work at the end of the empire. Nicholas of Pisa (Niccolo Pisano), 
if he discovered and studied the Greek, did not renounce nature, and, in his 
best pieces, he has returned to a study of life. It is in this that he shows 
himself an intelligent disciple of the ancients. Apart from Nicholas of Pisa, 
the Italian masters each put their own personality in the antique ; none were 
servile copyists, and it is Nicholas, the first and consequently the least 
learned, whose chisel has left the most instructive reminiscences.” 

One of the most noted pupils and collaborators of Nicholas, Brother 
Gughelmo of Pisa (born about 1238, died after 1313), was inspired with like 
principles, but not so strongly* In the pulpit of San Giovanni Fuorcivitas 
at listoia, he has succeeded better than his master, in reconciling nasran 
reminiscences with Christian ideas. & i & 


AT- is one of the distinctive traits of the school of 

Nicholas of Pisa. It has recour.se not only to antique marbles as models 
of style, but to documents as well. Whilst, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, painters and sculptors gave the costume of the period to 
sacred characters, their predecessors of the thirteenth century tried to restore, 
aided by archaeology, the costumes of Christ and his family, the apostles, mar- 
^rs, as absolutely as did the Renaissance champions two hundred years later, 
hra Guglielmo has pushed these scruples very far ; his apostles w^ear the toga, 
tunic, and sandals, and hold a rolled volume in the hand. 

In Deseena of the Holy G-host he seeks, moreover, faithfully to repro- 
duce the types of the primitive church, above all in the figures of St. Peter, 
&t. i aul, and St. John. As with the sculptors of sarcophagi in Rome, Milan, 
and the south of h ranee, there is a complete absence of nimbi, showing to 
wha^t extent Nicholas of Pisa and his lilce disdained medial val tradition, at 
least as regards types, costumes, and attributes. In the scene just mentioned 
one remarks a,lso the grouping of the apostles. They are placed in two 
ranks, _ one behind the other, just ns in a curious mosaic in the chapel of St. 
Aguilmo (church of St. Lawrence at Milan). An arrangement differing 
very little IS found in an^ier bas-relief on the pulpit— that is, Christ wash- 
ing tne disciples feet. The women’s dresses deserve special mention. In 
the Armunmation and Visitation^ Mary and Elizabeth have the head half 
covered with a fold of their mantle so as to expose the forehead and the 
greater part of the hair. They might be Roman matrons. 
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In Iiis quality as a member of the order of St. Dominican, Fra Guglielmo 
had more than once to reprove the too pagan tendencies of his master. The 
position of another disciple of Nicholas, Arnolfo of Cambio (died in *1310) 
the architect of the dome of Florence, was not less delicate, but for other 
reasons. One is surprised to see tliis master, the promoter of a style depart- 
ing so singularly from antique tradition, returning to the latter when he 
exchanges the builder s compass for the sculptor’s chisel. Let us hasten to 
add that the departure is not so great as one might tliink. In his tomb of the 
cardinal of Bra 3 'e at Orvieto, Arnolfo has known how to give the Virgin a 
serene majesty, a simplicity which does not lack grandeur, without puahing 
imitation as far as liis master. He sIioato still more entire independence in 
the tabernacle of St. Paul bej'ond the walls, near Home. If one did not 
know Arnolfo to have been Nicliolas’ disciple, it would be difficult to imagine 
it in looking at this hybrid monument.^ 

"Without attempting even to name the other lesser schools of sculpture 
and of architecture that were beginning to make their influence felt, let us turn 
to culminating artistic achievements of the epoch, as represented in the work 
of the great Florentines Cimabue and Giotto. 


The Tuscan School of Painters 

It is an Tindis^uted fact that the revival of painting, like that of sculp- 
ture. commenced in Tuscany. It is equally certain that about the middle 
Of the thirteenth century, or a little later, Avhich is the point at which 
improvement first manifested itself, tlie prevailing style was the Byzantine, 
introduced by Greek artists from Constantinople. But it has not by any 
means been clearly discerned wherein the peculiarities of that style con- 
sisted ; and it has been usually assumed that it was a rude and defective 
manner which, as the first step in advance, the Italian painters had to dis- 
card. Materials are extant which justify a different conclusion, and evince 
that the introduction of this foreign taste, gross and faulty as it was, truly 
formed the first stage in improvement. 

From the ninth century till the middle of the tliirteenth, painting among 
the Byzantine artists differed from contemporai^' Italian works in sevend 
important particulars. In both quartern art was timidly imitative j but in 
the Eastern Empire the models from which it borrowed were more various 
than in the W est, and the execution was usually better ; the fashion of the 
drapery and ornament had a pecnliai’ character of semi-oriental barbarism j 
and, wliile in both countries the drawing of the figure was generally bad, the 
common tendency of the Greeks was to lengtlicn it di£q)roportionall 3 ’’, and 
that of the Italians to represent it as short and squab. But tlie most pal- 
pable distinctions were two in the technical treatment. Firat, in the oldest 
Italian paintings the vehicle of the colour's is transparent, and the tone is 
therefore light and clear ; in the works from Constantinople the tone is dark 
^d 3 'ellowish, being produced by the use of some colouring matter which, 
rf modern chemists have rightly analysed it, was wax. The second difference 
was this — that the Greeks, besides ornamenting their draperies richly with 
^Iding, surrounded their figures with a golden ground ; a barbarous prac- 
tice, of which the oldest Italian works exhibit no trace. In those early pro- 
ductions of the thirteentli century, where we can trace the first ameliorations 
of art, we discover most, or all, of these peculiarities derived from the Greek 
style; some of them prevailed very long; and the most objectionable, tlie 
flaunting ground, was not entirely discarded even in the time of Baffaelle. 
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The oldest name celebrated in Italian painting is that of Oimabue, who, 
bom about 1240, died in 1300. On the strength of his merit the Florentines 
claim the glory of having resuscitated art — a pretension which the school of 
Siena seems to have some right, in the person of Duccio, to contest with 
them. The works of Cimabue were Byzantine, in their style, in their 
colouring, and in their blaze of gold; and tradition says -that he was 
taught in his youth by Greek artists. He impmved, it is true, upon that 
school; but, though eveiytliing regarding him is obscure, there is no suf- 
ficient reason for believing that his improvemeAt consisted in any departure 
from its principles. To him are commonly assigned some ill-preserved 
fresco paintings in the church of St. Francis at Assisi, which at all events 
give an idea of the masters from whom he learned; but his boldness and 
loftiness of conception are more clearly evinced by two rudely grand figures 
of Madonnas on wood, both at Florence, the more celebrated of the two in 
the church of Santa Maria Novella, the other in the Ducal Gallery. 

To this great artist succeeds the Florentine Giotto (1276-1336), whose 
history and works are somewhat better known. The Itmian novelists have 

preserved anecdotes of his wealth, his 
ugliness, and his profane wit. The story 
which describes him as a shepherd boy, 
discovered by Cimabue drawing rude 
figures on a stone, is perhaps too pic- 
turesque to be true; and his undoubted 
pieces display a marked dissimilarity in 
spirit to those of his alleged teacher, 
while they deviate also from the Byzan- 
tine style in colouring, if in notliing 
else, having a clear rosy hue which in- 
dicates a return to the older Italian 
method, though it is also an improve- 
ment on it. In the theory of his art, 
however, Giotto departed essentially 
from all his predecessors. When we 
combine the criticisms of the older 
writers with the few pictures which 
still can be certainly or probably iden- 
tified as his, we may describe his char- 
acteristics as consisting in an attempt, 
made under manifold difficulties, but 
attended with surprising success, -to 
establish, instead of the rude, vague, 
devotional loftiness of Oimabue, a beauty 
derived from a closer observation of life, 
as well as enlivened by a better and less 
formal expression of ordinary human 
feeling. His only .existing work, which 
is ascertained by a genuine inscription, is 
CA3IFAN1LB OF Giotto, Flobefcb one in the church of the Santa Croce in 

Florence, containing five divisions, of 
which that in the centre represents the Saviour crowning the Virgm. The 
gallery of the Florentine Accademia delle Arti contains some small compo- 
sitions of his, representing, in a fashion half religious and half comic, events 
from the history of St. Francis. Frescoes in the upper church of that saint 
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at Assii'I, assigued to Giotto by some critics, have been iironouuced by others 
to be inferior, and unlike Ids genuine remains; but others on the vaulted 
roof of the subterranean part of the same building are undoubtedly his, and 
resemble the xucces of the academy both in execution and in spirit. Other 
pictures laying claim to his name occur in various 
galleries ll^oughout Italy as u'ell as elsewhere./ 

Kotadthstanding all the enthusiasm that has 
been bestowed upon the paintings of Giotto, it must 
frankl}' be admitted that these are to be regarded os 
remarkable only when viewed in relation to the art 
of tlie time in which they were produced. To extol 
them as masterpieces according to the standards that 
were developed by the later Florentines would be to 
throw criticism to the Arinds. But the architectural 
efiorts of Giotto may be x>raised udth le^ reserA'c. 

Tlie Campanile of Florence has aroused the entlm- 
siasm of most critics Avho haA'C A’icAA'cd it ; Ruskin^' 
declares that “ of liA’ing Christian works, none is so 
perfect as the tower of Giotto.” 

The same Avriter speaks AA'ith equal enthusiasm of 
Giotto’s AA'orfc in another field ; “ Of representations 
of human art under heaA’cnly guidance,” he says, 

“ the series of bas-reliefs wliich stud the base of this 
tower of Giotto must be held certainly the chief in 
Europe. Read but these inlaid jcAA’els of Giotto 
once AA'ith patient foUoAving, and your hour’s study 
Avill giA'e you strength for all your life.” This maj' 
be held b}' colder criticism to be an OA'er-enthusi- 
ostic estimate, but few who have come under the 
spell of the Campanile will \rish to modify the elo- 
quent words in AA'hich Ruskin characterises that 
structure as a Avhole.a 

Musldn's Estimate of G-ioUo's Toioer 

“ The characteristics of power and beauty,” he 
says, ** occur more or less in different buildings, some 
in one and some in anotlier. But all together, and 
aU in their highest possible relative degrees, they 
exist, as far as I know', only in one building in the 

worl^^the Campanile of Giotto. In its first appeal to the stiunger’s eye 
there is something uupleasing — a mingling, as it seems to him, of over- 
severity vrith over-minuteness. But let him give it time, as he should to aR 
other consummate art. I well remember how, when a boy, I used to despise 
that Campanile, and think it meanly smooth and finished. But I have since 
lived beside it many a day, and looked out upon it from my windows by sun- 
light and moonlight, and I shall not soon forget how profound and gloomy 
appeared to me the savageness of the northern Gothic, when I afterwards 
stood, for the first time, beneath the front of Salisbury. The contrast is 
indeed strange if it could be quicMy felt, between the rising of those gray 
walls out of their quiet swarded space, like ^rk and baiven rocks out of 
a green lake, Avith their rude, mouldering, rough-grained shafts and triple 
lights, Avithout tracery or other ornament than the martins’ nests in the 
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heiglit of them, and that bright, smooth, sunny surface of glowing jasper, 
those spiral shafts and fairy traceries, so white, so faint, so crystalline, that 
their slight shapes are hardly traced in darkness on the pallor of the eastern 
sky, that serene height of mountain alabaster, coloured like a morning cloud 
and chased like a sea-shell. And if this be, as I believe it, the model and 
mirror of perfect architecture, is there not something to be learned by look- 
ing back to the early life of him who raised it ? I said that the power of 
human mind had its growth in the wilderness ; much more must the love 
and the conception of that beauty, whose every line and hue we have seen 
to be, at the best, a faded image of God’s daily work, and an arrested ray 
of some star or creation, be given chiefly in the places which he has glad- 
dened by planting tWe the fir-tree and the pine. Not within the walls of 
Florence, but among the far-away fields of her lilies, was the child trained 
who was to raise that headstone of beauty above her towers of watch and 
war. Remember all that he became ; count the sacred thoughts with which 
he filled the heart of Italy ; ask those Avho followed him what they learned 
at his feet; and when you have numbered his labours and received their 
testimony, if it seem to you that God had verily poured out upon this his 
servant no common nor restrained portion of his spirit, and that he was 
indeed a king among the chUdren of men, remember also that the legend upon 
his crown was that of David’s : ‘ I took thee from the sheep-cote and from 
following the sheep.’ ” * 



CHAPTER VII 


ROME UNDER RIENZI 


[1347-1364 A-D.] 


He is accused not of betraying but of dcfencllng liberty; lie is guilty 
not of surrenderingbnt of holding the Capitol. The supreme crime tritli 
which Im is charged, and which merits expiation on the scaffold, is that 
he dared afiBnn that the Roman Empire is still at Rome, and In po55ses- 
sion of the Roman people. Oh, impious age ! Oh, preposterous jcalons\% 
malevolence unprecedented I What dost thou, O Christ, ineffable and 
incomiptible judge of all ? Where are thine eyes with which thou art 
wont to scatter the clouds of human misexx ? Why dost thou turn them 
a\vny ? mij dost thou not, with thy forked lightning, put an end to 
tins unholy trial ? — PnxnAncir.^ 

The story of Cola di Rienzi furnishes a unique chapter in Italian history. 
It IS the story of a patriot and reformer, whose early enthusiasm was not 
supported by true moral greatness, and whose efforts were thus foredoomed 
to failure, after a momentary semblance of success. 

The date of tlm accession of Charles IV is coincident with that of the 
first and greatest rise of Rienzi to power in Rome. To disengage Rienzi 
from the atmosphere of romance into which he lias been cast for the reader 
of to-day by the unguarded rhetoric in Lord Lytton*s novel, and its offspring 
the libretto of an opera by Richard TVagner, is a task which could serve little 
by its accomplishment. In whatever liglit we regard the tribune we are 
bound to admit that his history is an eloquent memorial of the sudden extinc- 
tion of what at least appeared to he the most brilliant possibilities. Who 
can refuse an ear to the story that captivated the attention of Petrarch — 
that story whose fantastic glamour the poet never entirely shook from him 
even when his faitli in the power of his friend was being rudely shaken ? 
It is tlirongh Petrarch that tlie romantic vision of Rienzi’s career has been 
transmitted to us, and though we may smile at the poet’s unreal sense of 
government, we are left to wonder at his great imaginative sympathy with 
the dreams of tlie young Nicholas from the moment when he first heard them 
from^the lips of his &iend at Avignon (in 1343) to the time when it needed 
all his eloquence with the pope to save Rienzi from execution (in 1352). 
Against such a story, illustrated in numerous glowing letters .of Petrarch, 
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Hallam’s .cold sense of justice rebels. He quotes tbe words of tbe stauneli 
republican Giovanni Villani,& a contemporary of Rienzi. “ Tbe design be 
formed was a fantastic work and one of short duration.” He reminds us 
of tbe passage in Madame de Stael’s Qorinne^ in wbicb Oswald, Lord Nelvil, 
and tbe heroine happen upon tbe castle of St. Angelo in their intellectual 
perambulations through Rome. Helvil is a descendant, in the direct line, of 
another English hero in French fiction, Edward, Lord Bumpton — the saddened 
English peer with beautiful manners and a heart all Rousseau. Gorinne 
attacks the monuments with a conscientious zeal worthy of Baedeker and 
with more than Baedeker’s tenderness for the general spirit of reflection which 
such sights are wont to raise. But her critical faculty is never dormant. 
She couples Rienzi with Grescentius and Arnold of Brescia, calling them 
“those friends of Roman liberty who so often mistook their memories for 
hopes.” The phrase strilces a note of enthusiasm from Hallam which all tiie 
rhetoric of Rienzi himself fails to produce in the historian. Gould Tacitus 
have excelled this, he asks ? 

But even robbed of the setting by which Petrarch has made it forever 
memorable, the story of Rienzi’s attitude towards the institutions of his time 
is in itself picturesque. Sismondic says of him, “ He rejected with deep 
indignation the usurpation of two barbarians, the one German, calling him- 
self Roman emperor ; the other a Frenchman who called himself the pontifE 
of Rome.” In the disruption into which Rome was thrown by the contests of 
the noble families, Rienzi saw a possible foundation for creating a powerful 
sovereignty. The removal of the popes to Avignon made his designs appear 
all the more feasible. The people of Rome were to be the backbone of his 
strength. He won them by a singular eloquence to which Petrarch bears 
evidence even at that period when he is tempted to minimise the wisdom of 
his early enthusiasm for Rienzi. Rome was the prey of feudal anarchy : the 
municipal government was reduced to impotence. Seizing the opportune 
moment Gola di Rienzi (Nicola Gabrini), the son of an innkeeper, makes a 
brilliant cowp d'Stat and becomes tribune elect of the people in 1347. The 
feuds of the families of Golonua, Orsini and SaveUi have served the ends of 
the ambitious youth who at the age of thirty-four found himself in a position 
of power all the greater that it was comparatively undefined and absolutely 
unparalleled in the annals of history. We can hardly be surprised that the 
success of liis endeavours, the material realisation of what even to Rienzi him- 
self must have clearly possessed some of the attributes of a dream, should 
have misled him into the most extravagant abuses of power. He had dreamed 
even at that eaily period of the unification of Italy, and now it seemed as if 
he were the divine agent to bring about this unification. Sovereign princes 
became his allies. He surrounded himself with all the tokens of magnificence 
that occurred to a fertile and greedy imagination. He bathed in the porphyry 
font of Gonstantine ; he assumed the dalmatic worn by the ancient emperors 
at their coronation, took the sceptre of government in his hand and placed 
seven crowns on his head i^mbolising the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost ; he 
even compared himself to Ghrist. 

The novel of Lord Lytton is a genuine attempt to convey a picture of an 
achievement that offered an attractive subject for romantic treatment. 
It lacks the sincere ring of the silver eloquence of Petrarch — its main source 
of inspiration. It has little of the critical faculty revealed in the phrase 
quoted from Madame de Stael ; it is a curious combination of diligent research, 
sympatlietio insight, and a passion for high talk. In the case of one to^whom 
contemporaries affix the epithet “ fantastic ” with noticeable frequency, the 
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riifiicultics of precise delineation arc more llian nsnall}'- great. But sucli a 
cln.pter as that describing the climax of Rienzi's power during his first and 
greatest Iribunalc is a valuable contribution towards that truth of narrative 
v.-}jich lies inidwaj* between the barren enumeration of facts and the perfervid 
rhapsodies of those whom the facts have dazzled. For the main narrative 
of Rienzi's picturesque career, however, we shall trust to the more prosaic, 
jet still a})preciativc, account of a recent Italian historian.o 


THE BKE OF RIENZI 

Cola di Rienzi, full of the glories of ancient Rome, thought it possible to 
realise politically the thoughts contained in his own works, and those of his 
friend Petrarch, and of other great minds of his century'. One idea domi- 
nated Rienzi. He was the great dreamer of his time; but he was not mad 
in thinking that Rome should rise aboA*e the party spirit of Guclfs and 
Ghibcllincs which he equally blamed- whilst lamenting the strife continually 
excited by the one against the other. 

In 1342, after the election of Clement VI in Avignon, the thirteen good 
men who ruled Rome sent orators to the new pope asking him to return to 
St. Peter’s scat. They had done tlie same at the election of Clement V, 
fluhn XXII. and Benedict XII. A young Roman, bom to a tavern-keeper 
and a washerwoman about the time of the coronation of Hentj' VII, took part 
in the embassy. He was learned in Lhy, Seneca, Cicero, and Valerius ; he 
was enthusiastic over the deeds of Julius Cmsar; he had learned to read the 
ancient inscriptions which were no longer nndenstood, and he loved to ex- 
pound them to the degenerate citizens ; and, whilst teUing them of the good 
Romans and their graat justice, he regretted not having been bom in their 
time. He either did not know or he forgot the stormy scenes of the 
republic, the pusiUanimity and the iniquity of the empire, and igpiored 
the A-irtues and the victories of tliat Rome which now lay abandoned not 
only by her emperor, but even by her pope. 

Being presented to Clement VI, Rienzi described to liim the robberies 
of the lords at Rome, their misdeeds, and the desolation of the city; he 
spoke in such forcible words that Clement was astonished, and the ele^nce 
of the Latin language used by the gifted citizen seemed extraordinary. 
Petrarch also, who a few years previously had pressed Benedict XII 
to return to Rome, represented to the new pope the city that invited 
his return. 

But Clement, more impressed by the miserable condition of Rome and 
the states of the church than by the ardent words of poet or orator, had no 
wish to leave Avignon. He authorised the jubilee for the year 1850, and he 
deputed the young Stefano Colonna and Bertoldo Orsini to be his vicars in 
Rome. He complimented Cola and appointed him notary of the chamber ; 
•but tlie latter now beg^n to show his teeth. The murder of a brother for 
which he was unable to obtain justice had exasperated him against the bad 
judges of Rome ; so now returning from Avignon in favour with the pope, he 
took courage to reprove them as kings of the “blood of the poor people”; 
he admonished them wdth mysterious pictures ; and he had a presentment 
made of a ship about to sink in a stormy sea, under which was written: 
“This is Rome.” 

Bi his increasing assurance, and ascendency over the people. Cola con- 
voked them one day to the Lateran when he spoke in the vulgar tongue 
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BO as to be understood by all. He showed the people the Lex Regia of 
Vespasian, which he had brought to light for the first time, and which he 
thought had been^ hidden by Boniface VIII out of hatred of the empire. 
In this the senate in the ancient Homan forms conferred the imperial power 
on Vespasian. Cola, who took it literally, extolled the authority of the 
Homan people: “See how fine the senate was, what authority it gave to 
the empire ; ” and he lamented the loss of so much greatness, and deplored 
above all the present desolation of the city, and implored the people not to 
disgrace themselves before the pilgrims who would come to Home for the 
jubilee of 1350. 



Udinb of tub Tbmflb of Vbkus, Bomb 


All the people applauded, and the nobles scoffed, but he replied in alle- 
gorical pictures and discoui'ses. Home was in a miserable condition; murder 
and rapine were practised on the highways with impunity, pilgrims were 
robbed and wounded, and honesty was out of court. Hobert and Peter 
Colonna were senators, but they were not suilicient to restrain anarchy. 
Stefano Colonna, the elder, the valorous and terrible head of the powerful 
family of that name, was a cornet in the Homan military; and Cola thought 
that the time had arrived to summon the people to reorganise the city and 
to substitute the “ good state ” for the ju’csent disorder. 

On the 20th of May, 1347, he assembled the populace and addressed it 
from the Campidoglio. Three standards were displayed before him — on the 
one was depicted Rome, and signified Liberty ; upon another was St. Paid, 
who represented Justice ; and upon the third was St. Peter, indicating Peace 
and Concord. He was accompanied by Raymond, bishop of Orvieto, the 
pope’s vicar in Rome for ecclesiastical matters. Cola spoke of the misery 
and servitude of the people of Home, and as “ he for the love of the pope and 
the salvation of the people exposed his person to every danger,” he then pub- 
hshed his decrees for the prevention of murder, for the right distribution of 
justice, the organisation of the soldiery of the corporation and for the assist- 
ance of widows, orphans, and monasteries — the barons were to maintain the 
security of the thoroughfares and not to favour any malefactor. Stefano 
Colonna returned to Home in indignation, but as he heard the sound of 
uproar and saw the people bearing arms, he fled to Palestrina and shut Iiim- 
self up in his family castle. The Orsini, Colonnas, and other barons who 
caused the desolation of the city by their incessant strifes were expelled. 
Those who had fled in terror at the sudden revolution responded to Cola’s 
invitation and gradually returned, took the oath, and offered their assistance 
to the city. 

Cola di Hienzi hastened to restore peace by punishing the evil-doers, and 
reinstating justice and security. He then took the title of tribune, as head 
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nf the people. Tlie poiitiliciil vicar had been uppoiiilcd liis colleague ; but 
tliis was only nominal, for the true and sole head of Borne was Cola. 

The distance of the pope from Borne gave the tribune freedom to cstab- 
li«;h his authority. Neither he nor the Boman peoxile would have thought 
of the tribunate if the pope had been there ; but Ids absence, and the faint 
hope of his return after his recent refusal, made a xn-ofound imxiression upon 
the Bomans. 

Now the idea of the emxnre and the republic dazzled tlie eyes of the new 
tribune. He UTOte letters to the xioxie at Avignon, and to the cities of Tus- 
cany. Lombardy, and Bomagna, to Luccluno Visconti, lord of Milan, to the 
marquis of Ferrara, and to Ludwig the Bavarian at Naples. 

He who called himself, "Nicolmis severm et clemens, sanctee romanm reipidb- 
licca liberator illiisiris,” reported himself to the territories of Italy as having 
assumed the title of tribimc to repair the e\-ils which oxiiiressed Borne, and 
requested that on the 1st of August all should send two orators to treat on 
the welfare of the whole of Italy (della salute di tutta Malta'). The fame of 
the ardent dreamer who sought to reinstate the Boman Empire, ndth Borne 
at the head and the Italian territories dependent upon it, and united almost 
in confederation, ran throughout Italy. The courier sent to Avignon said 
that thousands of xieoxilc x>ressed ux>on Bienzi as he x^assed by to IfinM the 
wand he bore. The x>ope gave a favourable reply. 

The tribune, moreover, wishing to rewe the pomp of old imperialism, 
made a triumphal course through the citj', and visiting the church of St. 
Peter ho was received bj’’ tlie clergj' singing : “ J^nt Creator Spiritus'* He 
ordered the barons to concede to the restoration of the xialace of the Gampi- 
dog^lio, the scat of the tribunate, and instituted the trained bands of cavalry 
and foot-soldiers according to the wards of the citj^, so that thirteen Inmdred 
infantry and three hundred and sixt 3 ’’ cavalry were enrolled. All the barons 
had obeyed, with the exception of Giovanni da Vico, who by direct inherit- 
ance maintained the title of prefect of the city, in which dignity he had suc- 
ceeded his father. He was descended from a family of German origin and 
of the imperial part}' which several times gave Borne reason for irar. Ho 
had been vicar in Viterbo daring the pontificate, and during its absence 
he had been tjTant ; and he was not inclined to submit now to the tribune. 
But Cola, with the aid of Tuscanj^ the Campania, and the maritime prov- 
inces, forced him to obey the people of Borne. Cola then reinvested him with 
the prefecture and left him Viterbo ; Civita Vecchia, Anagni, and the other 
territories submitted. 

August apxiroached, and the ambassadors arrived from Florence, Siena, 
Teramo, Spoleto, Bieti, Amelia, Tivoli, Velletri, Foligno, Assisi ; the Vene- 
tians showed themselves favourable. The majority of the tyrants of Lom- 
baMy made light of embassies (like Taddeo, Pepoli of Bologna, Francesco 
OrdelafB. of ForB, and Malatesta of Bimini) although many ahnost repented 
later of having treated the invitation so disrespectfully. It seems that 
Ludwig the Bavarian Mmself sent secret envoys to Borne because the tribune 
wished to conciliate him with the church. Also Louis of Hungary, who, by 
the^ murder of Andrea was Bobert’s successor to the kingdom of Naples, 
aspired to that kingdom, and, accusing Joanna of complicity in the death of 
her husband, sent ^orators to demand justice ; and he wrote letters to the 
tribune, as also did Joanna. Letters, moreover, arrived from Philip of 
France; but they came too late — when Cola had fallen. 

Cola, wishing to unite the glamour of pomp with the honour of the 
tribune of Borne, was dressed as a eavdliere. In the presence of the orators 
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of the various Italian cities and amid a great concourse of people he pro- 
ceeded in triumph towards tlie Lateran. Cavaliere Vico Scotto presented him 
with the sword and order of a cavalicrc, and he had the vanity to bathe in 
Constantine s bath, in wliicli it was said that Constantine washed after being 
cured of leprosy by St. Silvester. Much was said by the people at this seem- 
ing act of profanation, and Cola was unconscious of the grave error that he 
mad€. His vanity began to be his ruin. Made a cavaHere, he addressed a 
speech to the people on the dignities lost by the citizens of Rome, he spoke 
of the empire and the popedom, and finally summoned before his presence the 
imperial electors and Ludwig the Bavarian and Charles IV of Bohemia who 
were pretendants to the empire under the ancient law of the election of the 
future emperor by the Roman people.^ 

Turning for the moment from the calm narrative of the historian, let us 
listen to the eloquent account in which Lord Lytton describes this remarkable 
scene. 


LOED LYTTOir OS TUB SPEECH 01? EIENZI 

_ The bell of the great Lateran church sounded shrill and loud, as the 
mighty multitude, greater even than that of the preceding night, swex)t on. 
The appointed officers made way with difficulty for the barons and ambassa- 
dors, and scarcely were those noble visitors admitted ere the crowd closed in 
their ranks, poured headlong into the church, and took the way to the chapel 
of Boniface VlII. There, filling every cranny, and blocking up the entrance, 
the more fortunate of the press beheld the tribune surrounded by the splen- 
did court his genius had collected, and his fortune had subdued. At length, 
as the solemn and holy music began to swell through the edifice, preluding 
the celebration of the mass, the tribune stepped forth, and the hush of the 
music was increased by the universal and dead silence of the audience. TTir 
lieight, his air, his countenance, were such as always commanded the 
attention of crowds; and at tliis time they received every adjunct from 
the interest of the occasion, and that peculiar look of intent yet sup- 
pressed fervour, which is, perhaps, the sole gift of the eloquent that nature 
alone can give. 

“Be it known,” said he, slowly and deliberately, “in virtue of that 
authority, power, and jurisdiction, which the Roman people, in general par- 
liament, have assigned to us, and which the sovereign pontifif hath confirmed, 
that we, not ungrateful of the gift and grace of the Holy Spirit— whose 
^Idier we now are — nor of the favour of the Roman people, declare that 
Rome, capital of the world, and base of the Oliristian church, and that every 
pity, state, and people of Italy, are henceforth free. By that freedom, and 
in the same consecrated authority, we proclaim that the election, jurisdiction, 
and monarchy of the Roman Empire appertain to Rome and Rome’s people, 
and the wheue of Italy. Wo cite, then, and summon personally, the illustri- 
ous prmces, Ludwig duke of Bavaria, and Charles Idng of Bohemia, who would 
style themselves emperors of Italy, to appear before us, or the other magis- 
teates of Rome, to plead and to prove their claim between this day and file 
Lay of Pentecost. We cite also, and within the same term, the duke of 
baxony^ the pnnee of Brandenburg, and whosoever else, potentate, prince, 
or prelate, asserts the right of elector to the imperial throne — a right that, 
chronicled from ancient and immemorial time, appertaineth only 
to the Roman people -—-and this in vindication of our civil liberties, without 
derogation of the spiritual power of the church, the pontiff, and the sacred 
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college.^ Herald, proclaim tlio citation, at the greater and more formal 
length, as •written and entrusted to your hands, withont the Lateran.” 

As Rienzi concluded this hold proclamation of the liberties of Italy, the 
Tuscan ambassadors, and those of some other of the free states, murmured 
low approbation. The ambassadors of those states tW affected the party of 
the emperor looked at each other in silent amaze 
and consternation. The Roman barons remained 
with mute lips and downcast e3'es ; only over the 
aged face of Stefano Colonna settled a smile, half 
of scorn, half of exultation. But the great 
mass of the citizens were caught by words that 
opened so grand a prospect as the emancipation 
of all Ital}*; and the reverence of the tribune’s 
Xiowcr and fortune was almost that duo to a 
supernatural being ; so that they did not pause 
to calculate the means which were to correspond 
with the boast. 

Wliilo his eye roved over the crowd, the 
gorgeous assemblage near him, the devoted throng 
beyond; as on his car boomed the murmur of 
thousands and ten thousands, in the space 'U'ithoat, 
from before the palace of Constantine (palace 
now his oum I) sworn to devote life and fortune 
to his cause; in the flush of prosperity that yet 
had known no check ; in the zenith of power, as 
yet unconscious of reverse, the heart of the tribune 
swelled proudly; visions of mighty fame and 
limitless dominion, fame and dominion once his 
beloved Rome’s, and by him to be restored, rushed 
before his intoxicated gaze; and in the delirious 
and passionate aspirations of the moment, ho 
turned his sword alternately to the three quarters 
of the then known globe, and said, in an ab- 
stracted voice, as a man in a dream, “ In the right 
of the Roman people this too is mino ! ” 

Low though the voice, the ^vild boast was heard by all around as distinctly 
as if borne to them in thunder. And %'ain it were to describe the -variotm sen- 
sations it excited ; the extravagance would have moved the derision of his 
foes, the grief of his friends, but for the manner of the speaker, which, solemn 
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^ *‘iZ tntto sense dcroffare alV a«lor{t& della Chiesa, del Papa e dd Sacra Colleglo." So 
coucladcs this extraordinaiy citation, this hold and tronderfnl assertion of the clnssio independ- 
ence of Italy, in the most feudal time of the fourteenth century. The anonymous hiogtapher of 
Bienzi dedares that the tribune cited also the pope and the cardinals to reside in Borne. De Sade 
powerfully aud incontroverfibly refutes this addition to the daring or the extravagance of Bienzi. 
Gibbon, however, who has rendered the rest of the dtation in terms more abrupt and discourteous 
than he was warranted by any authority, copies the biographer’s blunder, and sneers at Be Sade, 
as using arguments “ rather of decency than of weight.” Without wearying the reader with all 
the arguments of the learned abb£, it may be sufiScient to ^vo the first two : 

(1) All the other contemporaneous Imtorians that have treated of this event, G. Vlllani, IIoc- 
semius, the Vatican manuscripts and other chroniclers, relating the citation of the emperor and 
electors, say not^g of that of the pope and cardinals ; and the pope (Clement ’VI), in his subse- 
quent accusations of Bienzi, while very bitter against his citation of the emperor, is wholly sOent on 
what would have been to the pontiff the much greater offence of citing himself and the cardinals. 

(2) The literal act ot this citation, as published formally in the Lateran, is extant in Hocse- 
mius (whence is borrowed, though not at all its length, the speech in the text of our present 
tale), and in this document the pope and his cardinals are not named in the summons. 
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and com mandin g) hushed for the moment even reason and hatred themselves 
in awe ; afterwards remembered and repeated, void of the spell they had bor- 
I'owed from the utterer, the words met the cold condemnation of the well- 
judging ; but at that moment all things seemed possible to the hero of the 
people. He spoke as one inspired — they trembled and believed; and, as 
rapt from the spectacle, he stood a moment silent, his arms still extended, 
his dark dilating eye fixed upon space, his lips parted, his proud head tower- 
ing and erect above the herd, his own enthusiasm kindled that of the more 
humble and distant spectators ; and there was a deep murmur begun by one, 
echoed by the rest, “ The Lord is with Italy and Rienzi I ” 

The tribune turned, he saw the pope’s vicar astonished, bewildered, rising 
to speak. His sense and foresight returned to him at once, and, resolved to 
drown the dangerous disavowed of the papal authority for this hardihood, 
which was ready to burst from Raymond’s lips, he motioned quickly to the 
musicians, and the solemn and ringing chant of the sacred ceremony prevented 
the bishop of Orvieto all occasion of self-exoneration or reply. 

The moment the ceremony was over, Rienzi touched the bishop, and whis- 
pered, “We will explain this to your liking. You feast with us at the Lat- 
erau. Your arm.” Nor did he le'ave the good bishop’s arm, nor trust him 
to other companionship, until to the stormy sound of horn and trumpet, drum 
and cymbal, and amidst such a concourse as might have hailed, on the same 
spot, the legendary baptism of Constantine, the tribune and his nobles 
entered the great gates of the Lateran, then the palace of the world. 

Thus ended that remarkable ceremony and that proud challenge of the 
northern powers, in behalf of the Italian liberties, which, had it been after- 
wards successful, would have been deemed a sublime daring; which, unsuc- 
cessful, has been construed by the vulgar into a frantic insolence ; but which, 
calmly considering all the circumstances that urged on the tribune, and all 
the power that surrounded him, was not, perhaps, altogether so imprudent as 
it seemed. And, even accepting that imprudence in the extremest sense, 
by the more penetrating judge of the higher order of cliaracter, it will prob- 
ably be considered as the magnificent folly of a bold nature, excited at once 
by position and prosperity, by religious credulities, by patriotic aspirings, by 
scholastic visions too suddenly transferred from reverie to action, beyond 
that wise and earthward policy which sharpens the weapon ere it casts the 
gauntlet.^ 

RIBNZI’S opponents; his friends ; HIS PROCLAMATIONS 

Germany was at this time divided, and Ludwig the Bavarian, who in the 
first years of his reign had found a rival in Frederick of Austria, and now 
another who was much more formidable in Charles, son of John of Bohemia, 
grandson of Henry VII, was no longer reconciled with the pope. In 1337 he 
approached the king of France, but here his friendship with Edward of Eng- 
land stopped the way of unanimity. His protests of submission provoked 
the declaration of the German electors on the independence of the empire 
of the pontificate (1338). The negotiation was continued in 1346. Ludwig 
wavered, and Clement VI again excommunicated him, enjoining the electors 
to fill the vacancy by the election of the king of the Romans. 

Charles meanwhile, a candidate of the kingdom, came to Avignon to 
renew the promises of Hemy VII. He was elected the same year. Ludwig, 
now- weary of such a long strife, felt the need more than ever of recon- 
ciliation and peace. 
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Kow the tribune u-ith no otlior power than that of the name of Rome 
summoned before his tribunal the two rivals already adjudged bj* the poiie 
Arithout regard to the orders given by the pope, nor of tliose of the electors. 
“But the Roman Empire remains in Rome,” said Rienzi. “There is no 
name on earth more august than that of the Roman Rexmblic; all the world 
recognises its supremacy. Rome is also the foundation of the church. Can 
the Roman Empire be found elsewhere than at Rome ? Do we not find its 
laws among the Parthians, Persians, and Medes, and is it in Rome that Ave 
are not to &id the Roman Empire ? And if not at Rome, Avliere is it to be ? ” 

These were the ideas of Francesco Petrarch, Avho had become the firm and 
enthusiastic friend of the tribune, having firat been thrown with bim at 
Avugnon. Thus when the daring attempt began to fail, the poet laureate Avas 
untiring in exhorting the tribune to insure the weKarc of Rome and Italy. 
He was astounded at hearing many AA'ho AA'ere accredited Avith AA-isdom doubt 
the importance of the cause that Rome and Italj' should be in concord. 

The gentle spirit of Petrarch, intolerant at the pope’s residing at Avignon, 
and regfretiing his^ sojourn in Gaul, and complaining of tlie western Baby- 
lonia, noAv forgot his Golonna friends and incited Cola a^inst the barons. 
Ciesar Augustus at one time had prohibited the Romans using the title 
of dominij and now CA'ery tiling is changed. “ 0 mheraUlemfoHima&vertigi- 
ncm” But in the meanwhile a great cause of discord had arisen. Rajunond, 
alarmed at the tribune’s speeches, made a formal protest, but the voice of the 
notai'y Avho recorded it Ai'as drowned by musical instruments. 

Cola Avithdrew all the privil^es and the concessions giA'en solel^*^ to the 
Roman people, and declared the Halian cities free ; and on the 8rd of August 
in a festh'al Avhicli can be called that of the Italian cities he presented 
symbolical standards to the orators of some of the toAims. Those of Perugia, 
Siena, and Todi received the standards ; but those of Florence, to whom he 
wished to present a standard Avith Rome represented as an aged Avonian 
seated before tiA'o young ones, were not tliere to receh'e it, because they 
thought it would compromise the independence of their city, as they opined 
that one of the young women represented Florence. 

Henceforw'ard the Florentines, practised in the affairs of the AA'orld, kneiv 
that Cola’s enterprise “ was a fantastic work of short durance.” Cola figured 
as a messenger of God, and took the title of “ candidate of the Holy Spirit,” 
and had his titles engraved on a marble tablet on the door of Santa Maria in 
Ara Coeli. He afterwards Avrote to the pope acquainting him with the deeds 
done, and wrote to the Italian cities repeating and delineating his programme 
with greater exactitude. He AA'as to re-establish the law's of Rome; he 
declared that the monarchy of the Avorld should belong to Rome and all Italy. 
He summoned the ruling authorities in Ital}', the electors, and the German 
chancellors to appear in Rome before him, and the other officials of the pox)e 
and the Roman people to justifj' his law's (the Sth-6th of August). He 
wished^ to elect a new emperor at Rome, and whilst (August) the matter 
was being debated in Rome before him between Joanna of Naples and Louis 
of Hungary, his orators went to the different cities (November, December) 
asking them to send ambassadors to Rome for the coming festival of St. John, 
to treat on the election of the new emperor, maintaining that in antiquity his 
election was always looked for at the hands of the Romans and Italians, 
and to find means of preventing the. Germans ever descending that side of 
the Alps. 

Subsequently when Cola himself was forced to take refuge with Charles 
IV in Bohemia, he Avas astonished at the audacily Airith which, trusting in the 
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“ majesty of the name of Rome,” he had cast down the gauntlet of defiance 
before the German emperor. 

On the 16th of August he had himself crowned in -the Lateran with sev- 
eral symbolical crowns, of oak, ivy, myrtle, laurel, olive, and silver. The 
comptroller placed a golden apple in his hand. Then he forbade the use of 
the names of Guelf and Ghibelline; he jjromulgated the Roman freedom 
of the city of all Italians, and believing himself a hero of antique type, he 
wrote of his coronation to the pope and to Charles IV. He gave feasts and 
dressed in sumptuous attire. 

He also ignored the signification of Guelf and Ghibelline, the laws of the 
pope and the emperor, but all, according to Petrarch, was done in the name 
of Rome, amid whose present miseries vivified by history and ancient litera- 
ture there arose before his eyes, drunk with enthusiasm, the temples aiid 
courts of august Rome. The nobility, not being impressed with his dreams, 
worked against him, and he was now in fear of treachery. He invited Stefano 
Golonna, the elder, and other of the chief barons of the Oolonnas, the Orsini, 
and the Savelli, to a banquet and then kept them prisoners. He wished to 
have them all killed, and had the room adorned with white and red decora- 
tions as a sign of blood. Their approaching death was announced to them, 
but then his courage failed him for the execution of the sentence. Granting 
the prayers of several citizens he pardoned them, believed in the sincerity of 
their promises, liberated them, and covered them with honours. In all 
practical matters Rienzi’s weakness and lack of judgment were clearly 
shown. 

But niiturally discontent arose among the Roman people, and a fire and 
flame were kindled which could not be extinguished (the 15th of September). 
The liberated barons rushed to their castles, fortified Marino, and openly pre- 
pared for war, skirmishing even as far as the gates of Rome. Cola was thus 
forced to besiege Marino. In the meanwhile the causes of division with the 
pope increased. Clement VI was filled with suspicion against Cola, seeing 
that he arbitrarily ruled the territories of Sabina, which were under the pon- 
tifical sway. He sent to Rome the cardinal Bertrando di Deux (the pontifi- 
cal legate in Italy until 1346), who subsequently co-operated in the ruin of 
the tribune. He came to Rome in October and Cola arrogantly appeared 
before him clad in the imperial dalmatic, to the sound of trumpets, the sceptre 
in his hand and crown upon his head, terrible and fantastic to look at. 


DISASTER SUCCEEDS VICTORY 

Clement had written to this legate saying that Cola had exceeded the 
limits of his authority, brealdng the pontifical and imperial decrees and favour- 
ing Louis of Hungary against Joanna of Naples whom the pope held to be 
innocent of the accusation of complicity in the murder of her husband 
Andrea. He gave orders for Cola to revoke the very fatuous laws he had 
made and ordered liim to be contented with the government of Rome. But 
Cola was unwilling to receive such admonitions, which prevented the fulfil- 
ment of his designs. The Colonnas in the meanwhile arrived from Pales- 
trina, and favoured by the discontent commencing in Rome they entered upon 
the perilous venture of storming Rome at the gate of San Lorenzo. Among 
the chief barons were Stefano Colonna, the younger, and Giovanni his son, 
who died fighting. Cola felt certain of the prefect Da Vico, — who, however, 
seeretly favoured the Colonnas, the Orsini, and the Savelli, — and had tried 
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to imbiie the others wth his enthusiasm, saying that St. Boniface, z.e., Boni- 
face VIII, had appeared to him and assured him of victory over the Colonnas. 
They in fact were conquered (the 20th of November). Many of the most 
illustrious barons died in that fierce battle, which was the grave of the old 
Roman nobility. The tribune, being no warrior, could not boast of a real 
victor}*, but he nevertheless celebrated his triumph, and like the ancients, he 
had arms hung up in the temples, and he laid his steel sceptre and his croAvn 
of olive leaves at the feet of the Virgin in Santa Maria in Ara Omli, boasting 
before the people of having done Avith liis sword Avhat neither pope nor 
emperor had been able to do. 

The next day he made his son Lorenzo a cavalier (knight) at the scene of 
victory, sprinkling him Avitli water from the ditch in wliich Stefano Colonna 
had fallen, and bathing liim with blood and water, he said to bim ; »» Thou 
shalt be a cavalier of victoiy and thus in vain and barbarous ceremonies 
he lost precious time in which ho could easily have surprised Marino. The 
people murmured at seeing Rienzi sprinlde his son Avith the blood of the 
Colonnas, for he seemed like an Asiatic tj'raiit, Avho forgot the execution of 
justice in his Ioa'c of eating and di'inking. 



Moukt Atekxihb, Bomb 


Cola beg^n to be suspicions of the populace, and fearing tlieir fury he was 
in no hurry to assemble them for parliament. He had to cease governing 
Sabina, altoough in the name of the church he continued to issue laws and 
tracts. He approached the legate, but he did not recover the good will of 
the people, who now regarded him as a tyrant (December, 1347). 

Together Avith a pontifical A'icar, he assembled the parliament of tlie 
people, proposing a tax oh salt, but in this the citizens did not concur, and 
soon afterwards a council was formed of twenty-nine sages. But scarcely 
were they assembled than he accused tvs'O of tlie members of treachery ; a 
tumult arose, and Cola, alarmed, and to reassemble the sole public councU 
and to excuse himself of any excess, said that he wished to hold the court 
in the name of the pope and according to the orders that the cardinal 
brought him in his name. But he postponed publishing them (the 10th of 
December), and thus from hesitancy to hesitancy, from vanity to vanity, he 
worked his ovm ruin. 

The people were no longer with him, he Avas no longer tlie tribune of a 
few months previous — full of confidence and enthusiasm. He did not 
knoAv how to keep the vicar on his side ; and he withdreAv to the legate at 
Montefiascone, who was commencing operations against the tribune, as he 
sided Avith the Colonnas and Savelli. 
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Letters arrived from the pope, accusing Cola of having summoned to his 
court the Bavarian and the Bohemian, and for having incited the Italian 
cities to assemble to elect the emperor, T^hich he had asserted to he a matter 
independent of the church and the city of Rome ; in fact he had incited the 
people to abandon him. Although Cola then abandoned (at least in appear- 
ance) all his pretensions, it was too late. 

Petrarch had left Valehiusa to come to Rome to visit the tribune and the 
city, no longer in the hands of the barons, no longer decimated by massacres, 
but ruled by a vigorous hand of ancient Roman descent. When he arrived 
at Genoa, he heard on the way bad reports of Cola’s government. He then 
wrote to him to reprove his decadence, and quoting Cicero and Terence, he 
strove to inspire him with Roman steadfastness. “ The foot must be well 
planted,” he said to him, “ so as to be firm and not to present a ridiculous 
spectacle to the enemies.” 

But these oratorical exhortations were fruitless — resistance had become 
impossible ; the legate, the people, were all against him j and those who a 
few months before had hailed him as the restorer of the Roman Republic 
now grumbled at him as the “ iniquitous one who wished to tyrannise by 
force.” 

John Pipino of Altarmara who was put in prison by Robert had been 
set free by Andrew in 1343. When Andrew was killed he left the kingdom 
and went to Hungary, where he incited King Louis to go down to Italy to 
vindicate the death of his brother, wliilst he went to Rome to await him. 
The tribune had banished liim from Rome for tlie robberies he had com- 
mitted near Terracina, but favoured by the enemies of Cola, he was able to 
fortify liimself in the district of the Holy Apostles, under the protection of 
the Colonnas. 

Cola liberated the prefect Da Vico ; but he was mistaken in thinldng to 
acquire a powerful friend, for he had already voted against the tribune ; his 
orders were not followed. The tribune was now quite cast down and dis- 
heartened at seeing that the country which had glowed with the ardour of 
a whole populace was now destitute of one in his favour ; and he fell to 
weeping and sighing. 

The people meanwhile came to the Campidoglio, but full of a bad spirit 
and actuated by his enemies. Cola appeared before them and told them how 
much he had done in his tribunate ; he justified his conduct, and said that 
if his fellow-citizens were not satisfied with him it was the fault of their 
jealousy, and that he would renounce power in the seventh month from that 
in which he had assumed it. But the eloquent language which had once 
affected Clement VI, and intoxicated the people with enthusiasm, was now 
received coldly, and not a voice rose in his defence. 

Weeping, Cola came out on horseback, and to the sound of trumpets and 
with imperi^ accompaniments he passed through the city almost in triumph 
and shut himself^ up in the castle of St. Angelo. When the tribune 
descended from his grandeur, he ■ bewailed the others who were associated 
with him and he lamented over the unhappy people. The barons did not 
dare to set foot in Rome for three days, and they finally returned, with the 
legate, who disapproved of most of the deeds of the tribune, and condemned 
him as a heretic. The count Pipino was executed eight days afterwards in 
the Abruzzi, and a mitre was put upon his head with the inscription that 
he was mockingly called the “liberator of the people of Rome.” 

Cola on the arrival of the king of Hungary fled to the Naples district 
from the dangers which menaced him. 
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A^irABOIir AKD JUBILKB IN BOSIE 

Rnmc now rctnrned to her old state of anarchy. The senators Bertoldo 
Orsini and Lnca Savelli failed in maintaining a more oi’derly government than 
the senators preceding them. Stefano Golonna, the elder, died about this 
time (1348-1350); Werner von Urslingeu, the herce captain of the Great 
Compant*. had returned about a 3 'ear before to this side of the Alps after 
having laid Romagna waste, and in November, 1847, he, with fifteen hundred 
armed soldiers, followed Louis of Hungary in Ital 3 ' to the conquest of Naples. 
The confusion with which he filled the Idngdom led to the victory of the 
Hungarians ; then Urslingen was licensed, and it being easy to find them he 
gathered mercenaries under him, and marcliing towards Rome took and 
destroyed Anagni; but he did not get any further. 

Tlie Black Plague [described in our prcvioirs chapter], brought from the 
Levant in a Genoese gallc 3 ' in 1347, broke out in that 3 ’car in some places of 
Tuscan 3 ', Romagna, and Provence. It ceased at the advent of winter, and 
broke out again with devastating force at the approach of spring, and ran 
riot over the whole of Ital 3 ’, in 1348, excepting Milan and Piedmont. John 
Villani fell a victim to this terrible disease. Three-fiftlis of the population 
died in Florence, and two-thirds in Bologna. In Rome, on the contrary, it 
seems to have been less prevalent; at least we have no authentic records of 
the evil attending this cit 3 ’, now squalid and desolate. At the end of the 
foUowing year the arrival of the pilgrims for the jubilee at Rome commenced. 
Germans and Hungarians came in great numbers. The an'ival of the pil- 
grims was attended with no disorder. They were at first attacked b 3 ' beggars 
when they reached the district of Rome, and some were killed ; but suW- 
quentl 3 ' the Romans had the roads protected. Countless were the Christians 
tliat went by thousands to the Holy Cit 3 '. The roads leading to Uie churches 
of St. Peter, St. John the Lateran, and St. Paul, and the highways outside 
the walls, were aU crowded with people. Louis of Hmigary came to Rome 
after having returned to his kingdom. Petrarch also came, but he neither 
found his old friends the Colonnas tliere, nor his new friend Colo, and he 
was grieved to see tlie Lateran half in ruins, the Vatican in disorder, and 
the church of the Apostles in ruins. 

'What feeling must have filled the heart of the poet on revisiting the 
Campidoglio and the district of the Apostles and the Colonna palace — in all 
Rome there was nothing to remind him of the happ 3 '’ days of his coronation I 
“Ah! it is not only we who are getting qld that change, for the things 
about us deteriorate,” he said some years later. 

Aribaldo, a Tuscan bishop, was legate in Rome during the jubilee; he 
died on the 17tli of August, 1350. The pope some time previousl 3 ’’ had 
deputed him to continue the proceedings commenced by Cardinal Bertrand 
against Cola. 

The jubilee over, Rome relapsed into anarchy soon after it had elected 
the thirteen good men; and Clement VI, whilst showing himself favourable 
to the new administration, nominated four cardinals to examine into matters, 
and he confided to them the rnmn port of the government of Rome. To 
them Petrarch addressed a letter full of the ideas he liad expressed in his 
epistle to Cola, and, incensed against the malevolent Roman barons, he spoke 
of the pldtaRomana who in old times elected their magistrates ; and without 
touching on the tribunate he added that the two senators of his time, the 
only advance on the conscript (cmscnUi) fathers, represented the two consuls 
of ancient times. 
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He did not descend to especial admonitions upon the mode of governing, 
but only maintained the necessity of restoring ancient liberty and freeing 
the house of the apostles from the tyrants who had laid it waste. 


BIENZI IN exile; HIS RENEWED OPPORTUNITY; HIS DEATH 

Cardinal Aribaldo had always been in fear of Cola; he suspected that 
the pope would change and desire the tribune’s return, and having been 
wounded on the road he had no hesitation in attributing the deed to the 
fugitive, who was leading a wandering life full of dangers. Cola travelled in 
the Abruzzi, and there met with the friars who retained faith in the poverty 
of Christ ; and liere Brother Angelo prophesied a great future for him. 



POUTA Tjbuiitika, Romb 


In the meanwhile Ludwig the Bavarian died (the 11th of October, 1347) 
and there remained only Cliarles IV from whom Cola began to expect the 
fulfilment of his aspirations.^ Petrarch had written a long letter to the 
emperor in 1350 inviting him to interest himself in Ital 3 \ “ Let not solici- 
tude for transalpine affairs, nor the love of your native soil detain 3 'ou ; but 
whenever you look upon Germany think of Ital 3 ^ There you were born, 
here you were nurtured ; there you enjo)*^ a kingdom, here both a kingdom 
and an empire ; and as I believe I nia}^ with the consent of all nations and 
peoples, safely add, while the members of the empire are eveiywhere, here 
you will find the head itself.” Shortly after he had received this strange 
communication from Petrarch, the emperor was confronted with Rienzi Inm- 
self at Prague. He listened to his proposals and then calmly’- handed him 
over to the pope at Avignon. Petrarch writing to Nelli about him in 1352 
says : “ Cola di Rienzi has recently come, or rather been brought a prisoner 
to the papal curia. He who was once the tribune of the city of Rome, in- 
spiring terror far and wide, is now the most miserable of men.” Had it not 
been for Petrarch’s influence with the pope and the complexion of ] 3 olitics 
at the moment, Rienzi no doubt would have been killed. As it was, he was 
kept in prison while Clement lived.a 

In the meanwhile the people in Rome had given full authority to Giovanni 
Cerrone (1351), to whom the x)opo had shown himself favourable, and had 
appointed liini senator and captain. But he fell very soon. The prefect 
Giovanni da Vico, also under the ban of excommunication, did not wish to 
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submit to him and had re-ODcnpied Viterbo, Toscanella, and other territories 
of the patrimony, and then Cometo and Orvieto. Cerrone could not subdue 
him, and \rith l^e same want of success he so alienated everybody from him 
that he had to quit the oily, which relapsed into the usual anarchy. On the 
6th of December, 1852, Clement VI ^ed, leaving the pontifical seat settled 
in Avignon, as he had obtained the city from Queen Joanna of Naples for 
8,000 florins. 

His successor, Etienne d’Albert or Aubert, a Erenchman like his predeces- 
sors, took the name of Innocent VI. He was a just, austere, and severe man, 
a man of science and practical views. Ho began to reform the curia of 
Avignon, and sought to find a remedy for the present prostration of the 
pontificate by reconstructing the ecclesiastical state and dividing it nmnng 
petty and great vicars, tyrants, and lords. 

The condition of the lands of the church has been often touched upon, 
but it must now be examined more closely. The family of the prefect Da 
Vico ruled over Viterbo, Orvieto, Toscanella, Cometo, Civita Vecchia, Term, 
Vertralla, ete. The lordships of the Malatesta of Rimini extended over Fano, 
Fesaro, Sinigaglia, Ascoli, Osima, Ancora, etc. ; the Montefeltri ruled in 
Urbino and Cagli, the Varani in Cameiino, the Da hlontemilone in Tolen- 
tino, the Gabrieli in Gubbio, the Trinci in Foligno, the Da Mogliani in 
Fermo, the Alidosi in Imola, and the Manfredi in Faenza. The dominion 
of the Ordelaifi embraced Forli, Forlimpopoli, Ccsena, etc. ; that of the Da 
Polentas, Ravenna, Conda, etc. We omit the minor lordships. 

Now Bologna was under the Visconti. .Although the Da Varani, Di 
Camerini, the^ Alidosi of Imola, and the Estes from time to time renewed 
their declarations of fidelity and dependence, recemng under the title of 
vicars the lands they possessed, the tenure was of an uncertain character. 
Naturally such lordsMps were not always of the same extent, but they 
were increased and reduced according to the various political conditions wnil 
causes of war. 

The man appointed hj Innocent VI to undertake the diificult task of 
raising a state on such insecure and insufiicient soil was a Spaniard. Don 
Gil Albornoz was bom at Cuenca of illustrious familj'. Alfonso XI of 
Aragon procured him the archbishopric of Toledo; he fought the Moors 
who had invaded Andalusia and directed the siege of xVIgeciras ; but when 
Peter the Cruel succeeded to the throne he fled from Spain to Avigfnon, 
where Clement VI promoted him to be cardinal ^350). This man, cultured, 
zealous, and with tne habits of a knight and of a resolute character, was the 
friend and adviser of Innocent VI, who finding in him the man fitted' to 
punish the tyrants, sent him as legate to Italy. He wished him to be 
accompanied by Cola di Rienzi, whom in accordance with the wish of the 
Romans he liberated from prison, being persuaded, as the pope said when 
announcing the liberation to the people of Rome, that if he had done evil, he 
had also done good (September, 1853}. Thus frmocent VI combined the 
strongest and most courageous cardinal of the century with the man of 
fancies, the skilled politician, the only person who could excite the feeling 
of the Romans, and to these two men he entrusted the restoration of pon- 
tifical authorily in Italy. 

So Cola di Rienzi, who was the Roman of authority in 1847, being now 
persuaded of the real state of affairs, had to lower himself to l^e part in 
the party straggle ; and as he had made himself a Ghibelline at the court of 
Charles IV at Prague so far as to boast of being the bastard of Henry VII, 
BO he now adhered to the idea of Guelf in the prison of Avignon. The 
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prison of Avignon had not been too hard for him, for although he had been 
shut up in a tower he had been given a certain amount of liberty, and he had 
been able to follow his wish of studying the Bible, and the famous histories 
of Titus Livius, and several other books. 

In Rome, at the beginning of 1353, Bertoldo Orsini and Stefano Oolonna 
were senators, and amid the turbulent vortex of factions they had succeeded 
in occupying the lordship after the flight of Oerrone. The two senators 
were not loved, and before long they were hated by the people, who, harassed 
with want of provisions, rose up in fury on the 16th of February, 1353. 
Golonna fled to his palace, but Orsini put on his armour and descended the 
stairway to mount his horse in view of the people. Then braving the popu- 
lace he advanced until his strength failed liim and he was buried under 
a storm of stones. 

The people then took a second tribune, Francesco BaronceUi, a friend of 
Cola’s, who governed according to his powers, but not with vigour. He was 
not recognised by the pope, who had different views on the -government of 
the city. The BaronceUi were descended from a civil family, and he was the 
orator sent to Florence by Cola to announce his elevation to the tribune at 
the beginning of his reign. 

Albornoz and Cola then left Avignon together to put down the tyrants 
and reorganise Rome. • The carding Egidio (Gil), as he was caUed, was in 
Lombardy in the summer of 1353. Hordes of Tuscans increased the numbers 
of Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Germans in his foUowing. He went down to 
Montefiascone which he made the centre of Ms doings in Romagna. Cola 
being in the service of the cardinal in the war was against the prefect Da Vico, 
who re-took Viterbo, and other places in the patrimony, and being reinforced 
he had turned the anarchy of Rome to his own advantage. The resistance 
was obstinate and it only terminated after a long struggle on the 6th of June, 
when the prefect surrendered. Whilst Viterbo was fighting, and the tyrants 
Bernardo Polenta, lord of Ravenna and Cervia, Galeotto Malatesta of Rimini^ 
Francesco Ordelaffi of Forli were being expeUed from Romagna, the Roman 
people looked once more for salvation from Cola, forgetting his bad govern- 
ment and the little peace he had procured them. 

The feeling for Cola revived from the time he was incarcerated in the 
Avignon prison; and now that he was near Rome witii the legate, it 
increased stiU more, although it was not the spontaneous, universal acclama- 
tion of 1347. Suspected by the BaronceUi of having communication with the 
prefect, the public aversion towards him increased, untU at the end of 1353 
rebeUion broke out and the poor tribune was expeUed and nearly IdUed. 

The Romans devoted themselves to the legate and assisted him in the 
siege of Viterbo. The war and the negotiations proceeded prosperously for 
the church. _ Roman Tuscany, Umbria, and Sabina gradually gave in, and the 
way was being cleared for Cola to return to the government of Rome. 
But he had not the necessary money to provide an army of mercenaries, with 
which to maintain his dominion. The moUey he had in Perugia was from 
the two young brothers Moriale (Monreal). Fra Moriale was a gentleman 
of Provence by birth. The terrible freebooter from 1345 took part in the 
majority of the Italian wars, fought with Louis of Hungary in the HeapoUtan 
enterprise, and in the neighbourhood of Rome both for and against the prefect 
Da Vico. Subseq^uently tired of serving, he formed (1352) a company of his 
own of fifteen hundred helmeted men and two thousand foot-soldiers, and 
marched against Malatesta da Rimini, against whom he had fought in the 
wars of Naples. The successful enterprises increased the company, into 
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which lie introduced regulations like those of a regular standing army inde- 
pendent of every state. Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, Florence, and other cities 
of Tuscany and Romagna had dearly paid the price of immunity from ^ 
terrible devastations. 


In the July of 1354 he sent his company under the rightful vicar. Count 
Lando. to fight for the league against the Visconti. Being a citizen of 
Perugia, he there amassed the treasures extorted by terror or gained bv sack- 
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other necessary provisions. 

Fra Moriale, wiser than the brothers, did not believe in the success of the 
enterprise. “My reason contradicts it,” said he; but he let the money be 
given whilst preparing “magnificent things” with his mercenaries. 

Cola was made senator of Rome by the legate, and Iiaving enRsted sixty 
companies, with a few Perugian and Tuscan soldierj', he, on the 1st of 
August, 1354, made a solemn entrj' into Rome by llic 
Castello gate, under triumphal arches and decorai'ons 
of gold and silver. The people, joyous and shouting, 
accompanied him to the Campidoglio, where 
Cola made an eloquent speech, calling himself 
senator of Rome in the name of the pope. 

He formed his government ; he made ^ 

the two brothers of Fra Moriale cap- V 

tains of the militia ; he announced n 

his promotion to Florence, and he 

received the embassies from the neigh- 

bouring places. Cola Avas not the 

person he was of old to the Roman 

people, who Avere shocked at his in- B 

temperate way of Imng. He had be- 

come stout, and he consumed his time 

in eating^ and drinkhig. His former 

courage in restraining the barons had 

not been forgotten, and ho received 

obedience from them. W 

Stefano Colonna, who had been M 

senator in 1351, shut himself up in 
Palestrina, the Orsini shut themseh^es 
up in Marino, and from these forii- ' — 

fied spots they laid waste the territory 

near Rome. Cola proceeded against ait Itai.ia.v Kmokt. FouBxi^EHXH Cf.™ 
ralestnna, as Jie was in need of the 
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money with which to pay the German mercenaries, but he Arished to find 
means of oppressing Stefano, the “poisonous serpent, the broken reed.” 
And he tried once more to bring ruin on tbe house of Colonna, “ the cursed 
house whose pride had brought the city of Rome to poverty, whilst other 
places lived in wealth.” 

So spoke Col^ and Avith a thousand Roman cavalry and soldiery, Avith the 
people of Tivoli and Velletri, and reinforcements from the neighbouring 
places, he laid siege to the famous Rock of the Colonnas. But the siege had 
not long commenced and the raising of the earthworl^ was not finished before 
dilutes arose between the Yelletraiu and Tiburtini ; but worse- than that 
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was the arrival of Fra Moriale — for now that his brothers were with Cola, 
he was able to come to Rome, from whence he had been formerly banished. . 
He came to defend the rights of his brothers, who could not get the new 
senator to repay the money lent to liim — perhaps, moreover, he was moved 
by the terrible idea of taking possession of Rome, and sacking it for his mer- 
cenaries, and then making it the centre for great power. His fierce soldiers 
were already saying that “ some fine city would be their spoil.” What spoil 
could be better than Rome ! 

It seems that the Colonnas, reduced to a desperate condition, treated with 
Moriale for the fall of the tribune. The latter, suspecting that Moriale was 
planning his death, returned suddenly to town, and left the siege of Pales- 
trina without arranging for his return to it. In Rome he sent for Moriale, 
and he appeared before Cola, who took him and had him imprisoned in the 
Campidoglio, together with his brothers. At first Fra Moriale thought 
he could purchase his liberty. Being brought forward tied, and examined, he 
confessed he was the head of the Great Company. Then when sent back to 
prison, he knew there was no hope for him. In the morning, accompanied 
by his brothers, he was brought out of prison, and beheaded on the 29th of 
August, 1354. 

The Romans of those days, only judging from the number and the great- 
ness of his enterprises relative to l^e theatre in which they were enacted, 
compared him to Osesar j but Innocent VI, with more reason, likened him to 
Holofemes and AttUa. The destruction of the great terror of Italy was 
considered a great credit to Cola, as he would have caused as much harm in 
the future as he had in the past ; but it must be remembered that Cola was 
most anxious to take possession of the riches of the brigand. “ It seems,” 
says^ Matteo Villani,/ “ that he stained his fame with ingratitude and 
avarice ” ; and Fra Moriale himself, at the moment of his death, turned to 
the people and said, “I die for your poverty and my wealth.” 

Muraton* gives the following unpleasant word-portrait of Rienzi at this 
period ; “ Formerly he was sober, temperate, abstemious ; he had now become 
an inordinate drunkard ; he was always eating confectionery and drinking. 
It was a terrible thing to be forced to see him. They said that in person 
he was of old quite meagre ; he had become enormously fat ; he had a belly 
like a tun ; jovial like an Asiatic abbot. He was full of shining flesh (car- 
buncles ?) like a peacock-red, and with a long beard ; his face was always 
changing ; his eyes would suddenly kindle like fire ; his understanding, too, 
kindled in fitful flashes like fire.” 

After the death of Moriale, Cola pursued the war against the Colonnas 
with ardour. He entrusted it to Riccardo degli Anibaldi, a doughty warrior. 
He gave orders from the Campidoglio to his officers, and it seems that he 
devoted attention and diligence to his soldiers. Cola also once more gave a 
proof of constancy and ardour. The want of money for the war forced hinn 
to increase or to again impose the taxes on wine and salt. The Romans bore 
it sfiently mitil it seemed that he even taxed the common foods. The pope 
conjured him to govern justly, and confirmed him as senator. But causes of 
complaint now arose ; and it appeared that Cola’s weak nature broke under 
its own weight. He would first weep, and then laugh ; he incurred every- 
body’s suspicion, and he patronised one and another without rhyme or 
reason, and would release people for money. 

On the 4th of October he notified the legate at Montefiascone of his great 
danger and that he had received no help. The blow fell suddenly on the 
morning of the 8th of October. The Colonnas and Savelli were to the fore. 
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The T-oopie pressed to the palace crying, « Long live the people I death to the 
traitor Cola di Eienzil death to the traitor -vvho has made the tax, death I ” 

The tribune, nncnnscious of his danger, made no defence, nor sounded a 
bell. « I also,” he said, « am uritli the people ; the pontifical confirmation has 
arrived; I have only to publish it to the council.” He vras not afraid until 
he saw he was abandoned bj' all, and that the uproar increased. He wished 
to harangue the people from the window, but it was impossible, for they 
tlmcw stones and sticks at him, crjdng still louder, “Death to the traitor! ” 
Confusion filled the palace ; he was doubtful of Brettone, the brother of 
Tra Moriale, who was a prisoner. He vacillated, he put on his helmet and 
took it off again, uncertain Avhether to meet death with the dignity of the 
ancient Romans or to take refuge in flight — lie finally decided on the latter 
course. 

The Romans were now firing the doors, Avhen the tribune divested him- 
self of all his arms, laid aside the insignia of digni^, cut off liis beard, dyed 
his face black, and put on the door-keeper’s mantle and enveloped his head 
with a bed-cover. Thus disguised he descended the stairway to the outside 
door, and changing his voice, he mingled with the insurgents, himself crying 
“ Down with the traitor I ” He was outside the palace when he was recog- 
nised by his gold armlets, and conducted to the Place of the Lion in t& 
Campidoglio where the sentences were given. Here he stood for the space of 
an hour, a wretched spectacle for the people who stood in silence and seemed 
frightened^ at what tliej' had done and uncertain whether to pardon or 
sacrifice him. Cola stood firm and calm a\raiting death, and the people 
seemed in no hurry to bathe their hands in the blood of liim whom a few 
months previously they had accompanied in triumph to the Campidoglio, 
crowning him vutli olive leaves, and uttering shouts of joy. 

Wliat memories must have Med the mind of the unhappy tribune I 

Cecco del Vecchio gave him a blow in the stomach. The sight of blood 
changed compassion to fury. A notary wounded him with his sword. He 
was soon covered with wounds. He did not say a word, ho did not utter 
a cry. He was taken to St. Mark’s, and ho was tied by the feet to a piUar. 
His head was mangled and tufts of his hair strewed the way ; he was riddled 
with wounds in every part of Ids* body. There ho remained two days, whilst 
rogues cast stones at him. On the third day Guigurth and Sciarretta Colonna 
had him taken over to the field of Augustus, where he was burned upon a 
pile of dr^ thistles. Such was the end of Cola di Rienzi, who made himself 
august tribune of Rome, and constituted himself the champion of the 
Romans.^ “In the death, as in the life of Rienzi,” says Gibbon,^' “the hero 
and the cowmd were strangel}' mingled. Posterity will compare the vir- 
tues and failing of this extraordinary man ; but in a long period of anarchy 
and servitude we name of Rienzi has often been celebrated as the deliverer of 
his countiy, aud the last of the Roman patriots. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

DESPOTS AND TYRANTS OP THE FOURTEENTH AND 

FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

[ca« 1309-1406 a.i>.[| 

In the present chapter we shall take up the history of Italy in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century and carry it forward to about the year 1500, 
with chief reference to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily — which become 
imited into the kingdom of the Two Sicilies — in the south, and the tyranny 
of the Visconti and Sforza at IMilan in the north. The history of these prin- 
cipalities necessarily involves reference to most of the states of Italy, as they 
were constantly embroiled one with another. But for such incidental refer- 
ences, we shall reserve the more specific history of the important maritime 
republics, Venice and Genoa, and of the chief Tuscan republic, Florence, for 
separate treatment in later chapters. During the dominance of the Visconti 
^ latter half of the fourteenth century and the first linlf of 
uie fifteenth, this principality dominated northern Italy and was much of the 
tune in open warfare with Florence. The history of Florence will, there- 
fore, be given considerable prominence, and our later chapters will be chiefiy 
directed to the events of the period of the great Medici, Cosmo and Lorenzo, 
whose dictatorship in Florence, it will be recalled, coincides in time with the 
later events of the present chapter. The period now under consideration 
introduces a number of really important men, including Alfonso the Ma&r- 
nammous, king of Sicily and Naples. “ 

But the kingdom of the Two SiciHes and the duchy of Milan, important 
as they must have seemed to their Italian contemporaries, had no very direct 
world-historical influences. They embroiled Italy and kept, her in touch 
with the nations of the north, to her disadvantage j but their rulers no 
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iI.ong;it beyond self-aggrandisement, and no one of them attained sufficient 
influence to bring the entire peninsula imder his control. Despite the pic- 
turesoaeness of individual characters,^ therefore, ure shall be justified in deal- 
ing v.ith the period somewhat briefly, reserving larger space for the more 
important developments that came about through the influence of the 
commercial republics. 


THE inXGDOM OP NAPLES 


On the death of Charles II of Ifaples (1309) his younger son Robert 
succeeded to the crowns of Naples and Provence to which he had no recog- 
lused or inlierited right. They belonged to Carobert, the young king of 
Hungary', whose father was the elder son of Charles. But Naples was a 
papal fief, and Robert, who hastened to Avignon, had little difficulty in 
obtaining from Clement V who saw in this energetic vassal a formidable 
opponent of the Ghibellincs, a sentence setting aside the claims of his 
nephew. At the same time he received the government of Ferrara as vice- 
roy of the pope. Robert was no militaiy genius, but he^ possessed both 
wmdom and address, and at once assumed the Guclf leadership in Italy. He 
was a prominent member of the great league formed at Florence against 
the designs of Henry VII, and the Tuscan republic went so far in 1312 as 
to confer a temporary'- diclatorsliip upon him, in anticipation of his assis- 
tance in resisting imperial aggression. 

But Robert’s ambition was none less than the general sovereignty of 
Italj*, and to tliis end he opposed Henry at eveiy step. A Neapolitan army 
seized the principal fortresses of Rome in an attempt to prevent the em- 
peror’s coronation, but the struggle was brought to an unexpected end the 
fnllnmTig year (1313) by Henry’s sudden deatli. It seemed now as if Robert 
would realise his dream, but a number of trul}* remarkable leaders arose to 
meet the crisis from the Ghibelline ranks. Against the talents and energies 
of Uggocione della Faggiuola, Oastruccio Gastracani, Matteo Visconti, and 
Cane deUa Scala, whose exploits have been dotted elsewhere, the Guelfic 
cause went swiftly to ruin. Robert saw his armies and his allies repeatedly 
overcome, and when he passed into Provence in 1318 he had obtained no 
success but that of raising the Ghibelline siege of Genoa, for which service 
that city surrendered its liberties into his hands for ten years. The plight of 
the Guelfs became more desperate day by day, but Robert remained in Pro- 
vence insensible to their disasters, and only his greed of dominion roused him 
to the continued appeals of the Florentines. His command over that republic 
had expired in 1321, and now he promised aid on condition that his son 
Charles be made its absolute ruler for ten years. The Florentines stipulated 


1 It will be of aid to have a list of the kings of Naples and Sicily, and of the tyrants of Milan, 

presented here as a guide fb the text . , . . , 

Kikgs of Naples asd Sicilt (1309-1496 a.d.). — Naples (House of Anjou) j 1809, 
Bobert (The Wise) ; 1348, Joanna I j 1382, Charles IH ; 1380, Ladislaus ; 1414, Joanna IL 
Sicily (House of Aragon) ; 1337, Pedro H, king of Sicily ; 1842, Louis ; 1866,J^deiick HI ; 
1377, kfaria ; 1402, Martin I, king of ilxagon ; 1400, Martin II, king of Aragon ; 1412, Ferdinand, 
king of Aragon ; 1416, Alfonso I, king of Aragon. 


1322,"GaleaEo"visorati risksTAzOT^ Vfeoo^; 133^, Lu^lno Visconti ; IMOj^Giovami 
oonti: 1334, Matteo IL Bamabb, Galeazzo 11; 1878, Gian Galeazzo, Brnnabb Visconti ; 1386, 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan in 1896 ; 1402| Gian Maria Viscontii dnke 1 1412| ^uippo 
Maria Visconti, dnke; 1447, I*ranceBCO Sforza, diike from 1460 ; 1466, Galeazzo Mana Sforza, 
duke 1 1476, Gian Galeazzo Maria Sforza, duke ; 1494, Lodovico Maria Sforza, duke. 
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for the preservation of their liberties and agreed to his terms, and in 1326 the 
young duhe of Calabria arrived in Tuscany with two thousand men. 

During these years the kingdom of Naples saw little of its ruler, and was 
exposed to the ambition of the Aragonese rulers of Sicily. The fortunes of 
this Spanish house need not detain us. When Pedro I med in 1285, Aragon 
and Sicily were separated, and the late king’s second son James I received 
Sicily. He remained there but six years when he was called to the throne 
of Aragon, and left his younger brother Frederick regent. But James was 
faithless to his island subjects, and when his long standing difficulties with 
the pope were settled in 1295, he agreed to restore Sicily to tlie house of 
Anjou. Frederick placed himself at once at the head of the opposition to 
the transfer and in 1296 was rewarded with the crown. - Frederick II was 
the restorer of Sicilian independence; and by 1302 James gave up the 
attempt of forcing the Sicilians to keep his perfidious agreement. Robert 
made several attempts to annex Sicily to his dominions. The first in 1314 
ended in a truce. Frederick, who repulsed the ambitious monarch several 
times, died in 1337, and the great love of his subjects established his feeble 
son Peter II on the tlirone. Robert came again at Frederick’s death and 
also after that of Peter five years later, but the independent spirit of the 
islanders was never overcome ; the projects were renounced and Sicily was 
left the peaceful possession of its dynasty. Henceforth it sinks into obscurity 
until re-united with Naples in 1435. « 

The kings of Naples, about the middle of the fourteenth century, had 
sunk very low in power and consideration. Robert died on the 19th of 
January, 1343, at the age of eighty. He had given his granddaughter, 
Joanna, in marriage to her cousin Andrew, the son of the king of Hungary. 
Andrew was son of the eldest son of Charles II, and had a better right 
than Robert himself to the crown of Naples. The latter, whom his nephew 
regarded as a usurper, had been desirous of compounding the rights of the 
two branches of his family, by marrjdng Joanna to Andrew, and crowning 
them together ; but these young people felt towards each other only hatred. 6 

In this baneful sentiment Andrew was encouraged by his Hungarian 
attendants, especially by his confessor. Other circumstances added to the 
disagreeableness of his situation : he was rude and unpolished ; the Neapoli- 
tans, on the contrary, were the most polite people in Europe ; nor could he 
conceal from himself that he was the ridicule of the court. He had other 
motives of discontent ; his queen was suspected of an intrigue with Louis 
of Tarentum, a prince of the royal family, and to him, personally, she evi- 
dently bore an aversion. That he threatened one day to be revenged, 
is certain ; that his threats inspired several, not even excepting Joanna, with 
fear, is equally undoubted ; a plot was formed for his destruction — whether 
with her privity, has been disputed by one or two modern writers ; but from 
her conduct before and after the tragical event, there is circumstontial evi- 
dence enough to implicate her in the guilt. One night (September 18th, 
1345), the court having removed to a solitary place in tne vicinity of Aversa, 
Andrew was called by the conspirators from the queen’s bed, under pretence 
of urgent business of state, and murdered in the corridor. That she was 
aware of the plot maybe inferred — first, from her momentary reluctance 
to allow him to depart ; secondly, from her endeavours to screen the assas- 
sins from the pursuit of justice ; thirdly, from her marriage with Louis of 
Tarentum ; and fourthly, from the extreme care taken by the functionaries 
whom the pope ordered to inquire into the murder to prevent the confes- 
sions of the tortured from being heard ^ — in other words, the implication of 
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tlic queen. Some of the conspirator were executed j but, as the queen her- 
self and her paramour escaped, tills show of justice did not satisfy Louis, 
king of Hungary, who invaded Naples, expelled Joanna, punished some of 
the^snspected nobles, and received the submission of the Idngdom. Thence, 
however, he was soon driven by the fearful plague wliich devasted all 
Europe in its course, and which appears to have been more severely felt in 
Irafy than any^vhere else. The sway of the Hungarians was already dis,- 
agrecahlc to the fickle Neapolitans ; Joanna was recalled, and a desultory war 
followed. Louis returned to the scene; but as his troops, after ftdfflling 
their usual feudal service, murmured to return, he was compelled to enter 
into a truce with Joanna, on the condition that her guilt or innocence should 
be left to the decision of the pope at Avignon ; that if she were declared 
guilty, she would resign the crown, hut that, if she were absolved, she 
shonid be allowed to retain it on paying a heavy sum as an indemnification 
for the expense of the war. 

The decision of one so devoted as dement YII to the interests of France 
could not be doubted. Her complicify in the plot was not denied ; but it 
was gravely contended that witchcraft had been employed to seduce her ; in 
the end she was absolved, and the indemnity to King Louis approved. Her 
subsequent reign continued to be one of guUt and disgrace. The great 
barons were too proud to obey her husband, w'hose imbecilify she hemelf 
despised, and w'hose bed she efishononred; the Grand Company of merce- 
naries ravaged the kingdom to the very gates of the capital ; as both he and 
the people were too cowardly to oppose them, their retreat was purchased by 
money. After his death, she married a third husband, a prince of the house 
of Aragon; and, on his deatli, a fourth, Otto of Brunswick; but, os she had 
issue by none of the four, the heir to the crown was Charles, duke of 
Durazzo, the last male of the Neapolitan branch of Anjou, who was also 
heir to the throne of Hungary. At the court of the latter country, Charles 
had imbibed a feeling of liatred against the queen, whom he resolved to 
dethrone — a resolution to which he was impelled by Urban YI, who could 
never pardon her devotion to the anti-pope Clement. Her attempt to 
exclude him from the succession, by the adoption of the count of Anjou, and 
the step of Pope Urban, who, in 1380, declared her deposed from the Nea- 
politan throne, and preached a crusade against her, sealed her fate. The 
prince advanced to Rome, received the crown from the pope, and marched on 
Naples, which, like the rest of that cowardly kingdom, submitted to him, 
as it had done to every other invader from the downfaU of the Western 
Empire. Otto, indeed, made a show of resistance ; but his men abandoned 
him the moment the engagement commenced, and he fell, like Joanna, into 
the hands of the victor. Her death was sadden and violent ; probably it was 
caused b 3 '' suffocation with a feather bolster. 

He had little reason to rejoice in this barbarity. He had soon to sustain 
an invasion of Naples by Louis of Anjou, who, as usual, was joined by a 
considerable number of adherents ; and, though death rid him of a formi- 
dable rival, he had to support a quarrel with an arrogant pope, who excom- 
municated him and his army. During these transactions, Louis of Hungary 
died, and the nobles, preferring the rights of his daughter Maria to those of 
a distant relative, proclaimed her their sovereign. But Charles had parti- 
sans, who invited him to resume the crown; he hastened to Buda, forced the 
queen to abdicate, and was proclaimed in her stead ; but, in the height of 
his success, he was assassinated by the creatures of the queen _ and her 
mother. This tragical event left Naples under the regency of his widow. 
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Margarita, during the minority of his son Ladislaus [or Lancelot], then only 
ten years of age; and her government was perpetually exposed to the 
intrigues of the French faction, which espoused the interests of a son, equally 
young, of Louis of Anjou, who was named after his father.^ 

The reign of Ladislaus, the son and successor of Charles III, presents a 
continued scene of pei’fidy and rapine. Whilst he successfully defended his 
Neapolitan crown against the attempts of the duke of Anjou, he seized for a 
moment that of Hungary; and availed himself of the great schism and the 
absence of tlie pope from Rome continually to harass and pillage the Romans. 
No treaties of amity could restrain his thirst for plunder; he thrice led his 



Naples.— Abch op Alfokso on the Estbeue Left 


ti'oops to Attack tlie devoted city, seized on the castle of St. Angelo, and 
occupied Ostia, Viterbo, and great part of the patrimony of St. Peter. His 
ravages were suspended by a premature death; and in him providence is 
said to have anticipated a pest which in the next age became the scourge of 
European incontinence. Though three times married, Ladislaus left no 
legjitimate issue. Unbounded in his lust, he forsook his wives for his more 
libidinous paramours. Constantia, his first (][ueen, irreproachable in her fame, 
was divorced by her inconstant husband ; Maria of Cyprus, the second, died 
through an effort to stimulate her own barrenness; and the third, the widow 
of Orsino, prince of Tarentum, was espoused for the acquisition of her 
territories, and abandoned to neglect and imprisonment immediately after 
the nuptial ceremonies. He was succeeded by his sister, Joanna II ; but the 
royal bed of Naples acquired little purity by the exchange (1414). 


Joanna II 

Jopna was already the widow of William, son of Leopold II, duke of 
Austria, when the death of Ladislaus exalted her to the throne of Naples. 
Equ^y devoid of personal charms and mental delicacy, the princess scorned 
the irksome restraints of virtue and of ranlc. Her lovers were selected 
according to her caprice wi^out reference to their station; and the fortu- 
nate possessor of her affections, on her accession to the crown, was Pandol- 
fello Alopo, whom she raised, from the humble station of carver, to the office 
of grand-chamberlain. The irregularities of her life and the default of an 
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heir to the tliroue promijtcd her nobles lo reeommend a second marriage ; 
and she fixed upon a prince of tlie house of Bourbon, Jacques de la Marche, 
the fourth in lineal succession from Robert^ youngest son of St. Louis. 

But if Joanna flattered herself that in her new husband she was to find a 
screen, and not a check to her vices, she was immediately undeceived ; for 
no sooner was the obscure count exalted into the king of Naples, than he 
seized upon .^opo; and in the agonies of the rack the distracted lover 
betrayed his intercourse with his mistress. The grand-chamberlain was 
publiclj* beheaded, and the queen hei'self reduced to personal restraint of no 
great severity or dunition. The people, indignant at seeing their queen thus 
imprisoned by a foreigner, burst into insuiTection ; and the king was com- 
pelled to seek shelter in the Oastello ^eW Ovo. His surrender was rewarded 
by the acknowledgment of his royal title, and a stipend of 40,000 ducats 
a year — a sum, says the historian, not exceeding the incomes of the 
Neapolitan gentry. The French monarch did not long enjoy tins semblance 
of royalty. Ho found himself the sport of his faithless consort and her 
minions; his person was a^in insulted by imprisonment, and his country- 
men were commanded to depart the Idhgdom. Having again recovered his 
liberty', he resolved no longer to be cheated by the dreams of ambition; and 
renouncing his adulterous queen and ungovernable subjects, he privately 
withdrew from Naples and retired into France, where he ended his days in 
the habit of a Franciscan friar (1438). 

Amongst the most conspicuous of Joanna’s favourites were Giacomuzzo 
Attendolo, surnamed Sforza, and Ser Gianni Caracciolo, both distinguished 
for their persoi^ beauty. The former, the son of a peasant of Cotignola in 
Romagna, had joined in earty life tire mercenary troops of Italy; and after 
serving with renown under the bannm of Ferrara, of Florence, and of the 
church, entered the Neapolitan service, and was treated with distinction by 
the queen upon her accession to the tlirone. The jealousy of the Twininn 
Paudolfello Alopo procured the imprisonment of Sforza ; but he was soon 
reconciled to his rival; and being released from his dungeon was created by 
Josiiina ^and constable of the kingdom. Suring the transient reign of 
Jacques ae la Marche he had again languished in prison ; but on his release 
was restored to his former dignit 3 % Meanwhile a new favourite was daily 
gaining unbounded influence over the susceptible heart of Queen Joanna. 
Caracciolo, a man of birth and discretion, and of a handsome and graceful 
person, was promoted to the oflice of grand seneschal ; and procured the 
removal of Sforza from court upon the honourable employment of checking 
the ravages of the mercenary Braccio. But the return of the \dctoriou8 Sforza 
and the rivaliy of the two favourites soon filled the city with confusion ; 
and Jo^na could only quiet the murmurs of her people by consenting to 
the banishment of the beloved Caracciolo. The place of his exile was, how- 
ever, too near the city to prevent his interfei'ence in public affairs ; and, 
from the island of Frocida, Ser Gianni continued to exert his influence over 
liis queen and misteess. He again procured the removal of Sforza for the 
purpose of dislodging Braccio from the patrimony of St. Peter; but he took 
care that his rival should be so poorly supported by troops that his defeat 
and rum appeared inevitable. 

This unfortunate collision between the favourites was destined to pro- 
duce the most disastrous consequences, not merely to the kingdom of Naples 
but to the whole of Italy. Indignant at the preference shown to Caracciolo, 
Sforza abandoned his mistress, and encouraged Louis III the young duke of 
Anjou to make good his pretensions to the Neapolitan throne by invading 
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the kingdom of Joanna. In Naples, a strong spirit existed favourable to the 
claims of Loi^. The inordinate affection of the queen for Caracciolo (who 
was now again restored to her arms} had estranged the nobility from her 
cause ; and she deemed it prudent to seek the support of some foreign poten- 
tate sufficiently powerful to counteract the designs of her enemies. She 
therefore addressed herself to Alfonso V, king of Aragon, whom she promised 
to adopt as her successor on the throne of Naples. This offer being accepted 
by Alfonso, he set sail for his new inheritance, and received the formal adop- 
tion from the childless J oanna, with the title of duke of Oalabna and possession 
of the Castel Nuovo. By this judicious step the queen extricated herself from 
the pressing danger ; Louis of Anjou was staggered in his hopes, and after 
a feeble siege of Naples, yielded to necessity and abandoned his enterprise. 
Sforza now found means to seal his pardon, and was received with the utmost 
cordiality by Joanna and Alfonso. 

The reappearance of his ancient rival at the Neapolitan court could not 
fail to awaken the jealous and angry feelings of Caracciolo, who had already 
perceived his authority endangered by the adoption of Alfonso. To sow the 
seeds of dissension was now his object, and the unbounded influence which 
he possessed over Joanna gave the utmost facility to his sinister designs. 
He succeeded in persuading the credulous queen that the Spaniard had 
resolved at once to usurp the succession, and designed to dethrone her and 
carry her by force into Catalonia. Terrifled at this diaTnal suggestion, 
Alfonso became an object of distrust to Joanna. She shut herself up in the 
Castel Nuovo ; and the seizure and imprisonment of the beloved Ser Gianni 
^ed up the measure of her alarm and horror. Abjuring aU further connec- 
tion with the ]^g of Aragon she summoned Sforza to her relief, and revoking 
her late adoption bestowed the succession upon Louis of Anjou. The partial 
defeat of Alfoiuso and the consequent exchange of prisoners once more 
restored Caracciolo to the queen ; but the unhappy kingdom was delivered 
over to the miseries of war, the troops of Joanna being led by Sforza, and 
those of Alfonso by his rival Bracoio. The disorders of his Spanish domin- 
ions withdrew the king for the present from Italy; and, with the exception 
of the Castel Nuovo, Joanna was left in quiet possession of the kingdom ; 
but not before the two generals had perished in this desperate straggle. 
Sforza, in his eager attempt to swim the river Pescara, then unusually 
swollen by the influx of the sea, fell a sacriflce to his generous endeavour to 
save his drowning page; and borne down by the additional weight of his 
armour he sank to rise no more. His son Francesco Sforza narrowly escaped 
a similar fate, and was destined to attain a glorious and triumphant elevation. 
The death of Braccio was more congenial to his tumultuous life ; he fell mor- 
tally wounded in a desperate conflict, wherein his forces were utterly routed. 

After the retreat of Alfonso from Naples, Joanna continued to enjoy an 
unmolested reign. Age had quenched the fires of lust ; the life of her once- 
loved Ser Giwni was sacrificed to jealousy and suspicion ; and he was assassi- 
nated with the connivance, if not by the command, of his mistress. Her 
adopted son Louis expired in 1434, to the great g^ef of Joanna and her 
subjects. She herself survived but a few weeks, and died in 1436 in the 
sixty-fifth year of her age and twenty-first of her reign. With her ended 
tee race of Durazzo. By her will she bequeathed the kingdom of Naples to 
Rene, duke of Anjou, brother of Louis ; and the adopted heir languished in 
tee prison of the duke of Burgundy ivhen he was apprised of his nomina- 
tion to tee fairest kingdom of the earth. His wife Isabella assumed the 
regency in his absence, and took possession of Naples. 
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Alfomo- the Magnanimous 

The claims of Alfonso wore now again to be urged, and ho marched at 
the head of an army to enforce his pretensions. A singular misfortune 
which befell the king in his progress proved liigldy beneficial to his cause. 
"Whilst he laid siege to Gaeta, a fleet from Genoa despatched by order of 
Filippo Visconti, the reigning duke of Milan, attacked and defeated the 
Spanish armament; and the king, his brother Juan, king of Navarre, Henry 
of Aragon, and a host of nobles, were sent prisoners to Milan. By a remark- 
able exercise of clemency and moderation, tlie duke restored his captives 
gratuitously to liberty ; and even entered into a league with Alfonso, prom- 
ising to assist him in the conquest of Naples. 

Whilst a new fleet from Spain was again directed against Naples, Rene 
purchased his liberty ; and repairing to his new dominions, maintained a 
doubtful contest with Ms rival during four 
years. In the middle of the year 1442 the 
final blow was struck by the entry of Alfonso 
into the capital, throngh the self-same aque- 
duct which nearly nine hundred years before 
had admitted the soldiers of Belisarius. The 
duke of Anjou, no longer able to contend 
\rith the fortunes of his rival, withdrew into 
France ; and Alfonso at length obtained from 
Pope Eugenius IV the investiture of the 
kingdom of Naples, which his holiness had 
previously conferred upon Rene. After a 
pause of eleven yearn Rene was induced to 
reappear in Italy at the pressing instance 
of the duke of Milan, who tempted Mm to 
take up arnw against Venice, under a promise 
to afford Ms assistance in wresting Naples 
from the Spaniard. But the French prince, 
now advanced in years, soon grew weary of 
the toils of a camjpaign, and rea^y yielded 
to the anxiety of hm troops to return to their 
native regions. 

Alfonso survived this event only five years, 
and died on the 27th of June, 1458. Gis 
paternal dominions, Aragon and Sicily, vested 
in default of legitimate issue in his brother 
Juan,_ long of Navarre ; but he bequeariied 
the kingdom of Naples, Ms conquest, to Ms 
natural son Ferdinand.^ Whatever may be . 

thought of the claims subsisting in the house 
of Amjou, there can be no question that the 

reigning family of Aragon were legitimately excluded from the throne of 
Naples, though force and treachery enabled them ultimately to obtain it. 

Alfonso, surnamed “ the magnanimous,” was by far the most accomplished 
sovereign whom the fifteenth century produced. The virtues of chivalry 
were combined in him with the patronage of letters, and with more than 
their patronage — a real enthusiasm for learning, seldom found in a king, 
and especially in one so active and ambitious. This devotion to literature 
was, among the Italians of that age, almost as sure a passport to general 
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admiration as his more chivalrous perfection. Magnificence in architecture 
and the pageantry of a splendid court gave fresh lustre to his reign. The 
Neapolitans perceived with grateful pride that he lived almost entirely 
among them, in preference to his patrimonial kingdom, and forgave the 
heavy taxes, which faults nearly allied to his virtues — profuseness and 
ambition — compelled him to impose. But they remarked' a very differ- 
ent character in his son. Ferdinand was as dark and vindictive as his 
father was affable and generous. The barons, who had many opportunities 
of ascertaining his disposition, began, immediately upon Alfonso’s death, to 
cabal against his succession, turning their eyes first to the legitimate branch 
of the family, and, on finding that jjrospect not favourable, to John, titular 
duke of Calabria, son of Rene of Anjou, who survived to protest against the 
revolution that had dethroned him.^ 


Ferdinand 

The duke of Calabria believed that he should be assisted both by Fran- 
cesco Sforza — who, before he was duke of Milan, had long fought, as his 
father had done before him, for the party of Anjou — and by the Floren- 
tine Republic, which had always been devoted to France. But Sforza judged 
that the security and independence of Italy could be maintained only so long 
as the Idngdom of Naples did not fall into the hands of France. The French 
were already masters of Genoa and the gates of Italy; they would -traverse 
m every direction and hold in fear or subjection every state in the peninsula, 
if they should acquire the sovereignty of Naples. For ^ese reasons Sforza 
resisted all his friends, dependents, and even his wife, who vehemently solic- 
ited him for the house of Anjou ; he also brought Cosmo de’ Medici over to 
his opinion, and thus prevented the republic of Florence from seconding a 
party towards which it found itself strongly inclined. The duke of Calabria, 
who had entered Naples in 1469, had begun successfully ; but, receiving no 
assistance from abroad, he soon wearied and exhausted the people, who alone 
had to furnish him with supplies. He lost, one after the other, all the prov- 
inces which had declared for liim, and was finally, in 1464, constrained to 
abandon the kingdom. 

Ferdinand, to strengthen himself, kept in dungeons or put to death all 
the feudatories who had shown any favour to his rival ; above all, he resolved 
to be rid of the greatest captain that still remained in Italy, Jacopo Piccinino, 
the son of Niccolo, and head of what was still called the militia, or school of 
Braccio. He sent to Milan, whither Piccinino, who had served the party of 
Anjou, had retired, and where he had married a daughter of Sforza, to invite 
him to enter his service, promising him the highest dignities in his kingdom. 
He gave the most formal engagements for his safety to Sforza, as well as to 
Jacopo himself. He received him with honours, such as he would not have 
lavished on the greatest soverei^. After having entertained twenty- 
seven days in one perpetual festival he found means to separate him from 
his most trusty officers, caused hiin to be arrested in his own palace, 
and to be immediately strangled. This happened on the 24th of June, 
1465.e 

Once firndy established on the throne of Naples, Ferdinand continued to 
hold his position and to render it more and more secure throughout the 
period of his life, which terminated in 1494. He was little respected, but 
he made himself pretty generally feared and was accounted the most astute 
politician of his tupe. In alliance with Pope Sixtus IV he made war against 
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Milan and Florence, and in 1479 the allied forces had reduced Lorenzo de’ 
Medici to such an ptremity that the great Florentine ^ras constrained 
to visit isaplesm the hope of conciliating his enenn-. Lorenzo franklv 
aclmowjedged the danger m ^rhich he found himself, but he made a shrewd 
pobtical move in pointing out that he ws not without resources, inasmuch 
as It was open to Inm to in%-ite the h rench into Italy. He admitted that the 
coming of these outsiders could onl}" benefit him Ihrougli injui'inor his enemies 
Irat as a last resource he professed himself ready to adopt this expedient.’ 
He strongly represented, however, that he much preferred to enter into an 
arrangement with h erdinand instead of opening up their country to the 
incuKions of what the Italians were pleased to caU barbarians. Ferdinand 
was fuUj' alive to his danger, and was prepared to listen to terms.o 

h inally, Lwenzo ofiPered lum an indemnity in the republic of Siena, which 
the duke of Calabria, son of the king, already coveted. That state had 
made alliance wrth the pope and the king of Naples against Florence: 
had received, ^thout distrust, the Neapolitan troops within its fortresses 
and had repeatedly had recourse to the duke of Calabria to terminate, by his 
memation, the confanually renewed dissensions between the different orders 
of tiie lepublic. The duke of Calabria, instead of reconciling them, kept 
up their discord; and, by alternately granting succour to each party, was 
become the supreme arbitrator of Siena. Lorenzo de’ Medici promised to 
offCT no obstade to the traiisferring of that state in sovereignty to the duke 
of Calabna. On this conditira, he signed his treaty udth the king of Naples 
1480. The republic of Siena would have been lost, 
and the Neapobtans, masters of so important a place in Tuscany, would 
roon have subjugated the rest, when an unexpected event saved Lorenzo 
de Medici from the consequences of his impudent offer. Muhammed II 
chareed his grand vizir, Aldimet Giedik, to attempt a landing in Italy, which 
the tyttOT effected, and made himself master of Otranto on ttie 28th of July, 
1480. Ferdinand, struck with terror, immediately recalled the duke of 
Calabna, with his army, to defend his own states. 

The Turks had no sooner been driven from Otranto by Alfonso, the 
eldest son of the king of Naples, on the 10th of August, 1481, than Sixtus 
^cited a new^ wm in Italy. His object was to aggrandise his nephew, 
^irolarao Niano, for whom he was desirous of forming a great principal- 

proposed to the Venetians to divide 
TOth him the states of the duke of Ferrara; but a league was formed, in 1482, 
by the king of Naples, the duke of Milan, and the Florentines, to defend the 
dukedom. The year following, Sixtus IV, fearing that he should not obtain 
for his nephew the best jiart of the spoils of the duke of Fei-rara, changed 
sides, and excommunicated the Venetians, intending to take from them the 
provinces which he destined for Girolamo Riario. The new allies, without 
consulting him, soon afterwards made peace with the Venetians, at Bamolo, 
on the 7th of August, 1484.C 

Ferdinand had reason to desire peace rather than war, and his influence 
was valuable in maintaining a state of relative tranquillity in Italy through- 
out most of the later years of his reign. But his oppressive taxation led to 
a momentous event in the hi^iy of Italy. The Neapolitan nobles rebelled 
against their burdens and again aroused the dormant Angevin claim to activ- 
ity. Rene n neglected his opportunity, but after Ferdinand, in 1492, had 
stiengthened himself by an alliance with Piero de’ Medici, the jealous Lodo- 
VICO Sforza appealed to the King of France. Ferdinand died in 1494, a few 
months before Charles VIII invaded Italy, a 
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THE TYRANTS OF LOMBARDY 

‘ While imperial power was declining in Italy, the free cities that had 
resisted it in the days of its might were gradually falling under the dominion 
of feudal tyrannies which rose upon the ruin of their republican institutions. 
The slow operation of unnoticed causes had insensibly led to the subversion 
of the liberties of communities once so powerful and free. In one important 
respect, the Italian municipalities differed essentially feom those of other 
countries. They included in the roll of their citizens the nobility of the 
district in which they were situated. This, while it seemed to add, and did 
in fact add to the splendour of the cities, was yet one of the principal ele- 
ments of their decay. 

The great territorial lords of northern Italy were compelled to seek the 
protection and friendship of these powerful communities, and frequently 
submitted to their rule. Many of them were bound to reside for a certain 

portion of each year within the walls of the 
city whose citizenship they had sought or 
been compelled to accept. Otho Flrigisensis ^ 
(Otto of Freising), the historian of the 
reign of Frederick I, complains: “The cities 
so much affect liberty, and are so solici- 
tous to avoid the insolence of power, that 
almost all of them have thrown off every 
other authority and are governed by their 
own magistrates, insomuch that all that 
country is now filled with free cities, most 
of which have compelled the bishops to re- 
side within their walls, and there is scarcely 
any nobleman, how great soever he may be, 
who IS not subject to the laws and govern- 
ment of some city.” Elsewhere the same 
writer observes that the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat was almost the only baron who had 
preserved his independence, and had not 
become subject to the laws of any city. 
The^ cities of Italy had been free before the 
institution of the feudal lordships, and were 
not, as in other places, dependent upon the 
privileges which it might suit the conven- 
ience of a baron to tolerate, or a monarch 
to create. 

This admission of a territorial aristoc- 
racy into the association of the burghers, 
if at first it gave strength and elevation to 
these communities, subjected them on the 
... - other hand to the danger of falling under 

anstocratic influence. The great nobles built palaces in these towns ; these 
palaces became feudal fortresses in the centre of the cities. Attended by 
armed retainers from their estates, they fortified their mansions, and in many 
instances commanded the city by these military strongholds. The citizens 
imt only tolerated but encouraged this for the sake of the strength which 
the retainers of these noblemen brought to their military force. In the wars 
m which they were frequently engaged with each other, it was of no smaU 
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importance to one of these cities to command the vassals of a great lord. By 
rhe pre'^ence of such an aristocracy, sharing in all the councils of the com- 
munity. the very principle of republican equality -was insensibly destroyed. 
Tlie nobleman -vrlio dwelt in his feudal castle frouming over the streete of 
the city, who was master of no inconsiderable portion of their army, and 
who brought into their assembly the influence both of wealth and power, 
was very likely to become, when any emergency gave the opportunity', the pro^ 
tector instead of the protected — the master instead of the subject of the state. 

As the cities fell under the rule of princes, the number of these princes 
was speedily reduced. The lords of the more powerful brought those of the 
weaker under their sway. The dominion, at first confined to a city, soon 
included districts containing many cities within their limits. The duchy of 
ililan, erected by the emperor in favour of the Visconti, represented a sover- 
eignty- extending over the whole of the Milanese. Alessandro Medici, duke 
of Florence, soon merged that title in the higher one, which conferred on bini 
the grand duchy of the Tuscan states. 

Companies of Adventure 

With the subjection of the cities to t}*rants the habit became general of 
emploj-ing mercenary troops. Afraid of trusting to the militia of the citizens, 
these petty lords emploj-ed bands of hirelings, who, under the name of ‘‘com- 
panies of adventure,” sold their swords and sery-ices to anyone who would 
pay them. ^ The emperors, on their yisits, yvere in the habit of bringing 
in tbeir train German guards, who frequently were not required to return 
with their ma^er to their natiy-e land. These men were too glad to accept 
any service whieh retained them in the yvealthy country and luxuriant climate 
to yvhich the}’’ had come. The citizens even of the free cities were flattered 
by the strange argument which found a justification for the employment 
of mercenaries, inthephilosophioil reflection that the citizen who thus escaped 
militaty sendee was, in his attention to his proper business, contributing 
far more to the wealth and therefore to the greatness of the community than 
he could do in the profession of arms. The argument was specious. It yvould 
have been true if public spirit and patriotism formed no part of the poi^es- 
sioi^ of the state. With this fatal habit of substituting mercenaries for the 
national militia passed ayvay the greatness of the Italian cities. Milan had 
far degenerated from the ^ys of Legnano yy-hen the mercenary ferocity of 
hirelings was substituted for the enthusiasm of her oyvn free youth j and, 
under her once proud banners, the “ company of adventurers” took the place 
of the “company of death.”/ 

The Visconti and Della Scalas had sent for many of these companies to 
Germany, believing that these men — who did not understand the language 
of the country, who yvere bound to it by no affection, and who were acces- 
sible to no political passion — would be their best defenders. They proved 
ready to execute the most barbarous orders, and for their recompense 
demanded only the enjoyments of an intemperate sensuality. 

But the Lombard tyrants were deceived in believing tbe German soldier 
would never covet power for himself, and would continue to abuse the right 
of the stronger for the advantage of others only. These adventurers soon 
discovered that it would be better to -make war and pillage the people for 
their own profit, yrithout dividing the spoil yTith a master. Some men of 
high rank, who had served in Italy as condottieri ^ired captains}, proposed 
to their soldiers to follow them, make war on the whole world, and divide 
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the booty among tbemselves. The first company, formed by an Italian noble 
at the moment that the Visconti dismissed their soldiers, having made peace 
with their adversaries, made an attack suddenly on Milan, in the hope 
of plundering that great city, but was almost annihilated in a battle, 
fought at Parabiago, on the 20th of February, 1339. A German duke, 
known only by his Christian name of Werner, and the inscription he wore 
on his breast of “ enemy of God, of pity, and of mercy,” formed, in 1343, 
another association, which maintained itself for a long time under the name 
of “the Great Company.” It in turns entered the service of princes, and, 
when they made peace, carried on its ravages and plunderings for its own 
profit. The duke Werner and his successors — the count Lando, a German, 
and the friar Moriale, knight of St. John — devastated Italy from Montferrat 
to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples. Thej’’ raised contributions, by 
threatening to burn houses and harvests or by putting the prisoners whom 
they took to the most horrible tortures. The provinces of Apulia were, 
above all, abandoned to their devastations; and the Idng and queen of 
Naples made not a single effort to protect their people. 

There now remained no more than six independent princes in Lombardy. 
The Visconti, lords of Milan, had usurped all the central part of that province ; 
the western part was held by the marquis of Montferrat, and the eastern by 
the Della Scalas, lords of Verona, Carrara of Padua, Este of Ferrara, and 
Gonzaga of Mantua. These weaker princes felt themselves in danger, 
and made a league against the Visconti, taking into their service the Great 
Company ; but, deceived and pillaged bj’’ it, they suffered greater evils than 
they inflicted on their enemies. When at last the money of the league was 
exhausted, and it could no longer pay the companj^, this band of robbers en- 
tered into the service of the republic of Siena, to be let loose on that of Perugia, 
of which the Sienese had conceived a deep jealousy. But the Florentines 
would not consent to their entering Tuscany, where their depredations had 
been already felt. They shut all the passes of the Apennines ; they armed 
the mountaineers ; they made these adventurers experience a first defeat at the 
passage of Scalella, on the 24th of July, 1358, and obliged them to fall 
back on Eomagna. The legate Albornoz, to deliver himself from such guests, 
made them enter Perugia the year following. Never had the company been 
so brilliant and so formidable ; it levied contributions on Siena, as well as 
Perugia ; but vengeance and cupidity alike excited them against the Floren- 
tines. They determined on pillaging those rich merchants, whom they 
considered far from warlike, or forcing them to ransom themselves. 

The marquis of Montferrat, desirous of tnldng the company into his ser- 
vice, pressed the republic of Florence, by his ambassadors, to do what the 
greatest potentates had always done— pay the banditti to be rid of them. 
He offered himself for mediator and guarantee, and promised a prompt and 
cheap deliverance ; but the Florentine Eepublic protested it would not sub- 
mit to anything so base; it assembled an army purely Italian, placing it' 
under the command of an Italian captain, who was ordered to advance to the 
frontier and offer battle to the company. The robbers gave way in propor- 
tion to the firmness of the republic ; they made the tour of the Florentine 
frontier by Siena, Fisa, and Lucca, alwa5's threatening, yet never daring to 
violate it. On the 12th of July, 1359, they sent the Florentine commander 
a challenge to battle, and afterwards failed to keep the rendezvous which 
they had given. They escaped at last from Tuscany, without having fought, 
and divided themselves in the service of different princes, humbled indeed, but 
too much accustomed to this disorderly life not to be anxious to begin it anew. 
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Florence J^Tenaccd hy the "Viseonti 

Til'* repiiljlic o£ Florence was continually occupw'fl. since the expulsion 
r.f 'lulcu of Alliens, in guarding against, ‘the amhitioii of the Visconti, 
wliich threat ened the subjugation of all Italy. Azzo Visconti, the son of that 
Galeazzo Avho liad been so treacherously used by Ludivig of Davaria, had, in 
1325. purchased the city of Milan from that emperor, and soon afterwards 
found himself master of ten other cities 
of Lombardy; but he died suddenly, in 
the heiglit of his prosperitj*, the IGth of 
August, 1339. As he left no children, 
his uncle Lucchino succeeded him in the 
sovercigntj*. Lucchino was false and 
ferocious, but clever, and possessed in 
war the hereditary talent of the Visconti. 

He was called a lover of justice, probably 
because he punished criminals with an 
excess of cruelty, and maintained by ter- 
ror a perfect police in Ms states. He 
died, poisoned by his wife, on the 23rd 
of Jannar}’, 1349. His brother John, 
archbishop of Milan, succeeded him in 
power. The latter found himself master 
of .sixteen of the largest cities in Lom- 
bard}* — cities w’hich, in the preceding 
century, had been so many free and 
flourishing republics. His ambition 
continually aspired to more extensive 
conquests ; and, on the 16th of October, 

1350, he engaged the brothers Fepoli to 
cede to him Bologna. 

These nobles, who had usurped the 
sovereignty of their countiy, were at this Bksitiee, Siena CATnEDEAij 

time engaged in a quarrel witli the legate, 

Gil Albornoz, who asserted that Bologna belonged to the holy see. The 
archbishop was already treated by the pope as an enem}*, and preferred 
exciting still further his wrath, to the renunciation of so important an 
acquisition. When Clement VI summoned him to come and justify li^self 
at the court of AAngnon, he answei'ed that he would present himsfilf there at 
the head of twelve thousand cavalry and six thousand infantry. The pope, 
in his alarm, ceded to him the fief of Bologna, on the 5th of May, 1352, on 
condition of receiving from Mm an annual tribute oiE 12,000 florins. Florence 
saw with terror this city, wMch had so long been her most powerful and 
faithful ally, the Guelf city of letters, commerce, and liberty, thus pass 
under the yoke of a tyrant who had desigpis upon her liberfy also ; who 
laid snares around her ; who formed alliances against her with all the petty 
t 3 ’rants of Romagna, and all the GMbelline lords of the Apennines. She 
was at peace with Mm, it was true ; but she well knew that the Visconti 
neither believed themselves bound by any treaty, nor kept any pledge. 

The number of free cities continually duninished. Fisa was still free, but 
had,fyom^ attachment to the GMbelline party, made alliance with the Vis- 
conti. Siena and Ferngia were free also, but weak and jealous ; they were 
incessantly disturbed by internal dissensions. The Florentines could not 
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reckon on them. The archbishop of Milan suddenly ordered, towards the 
end of the summer, 1351, Giovanni Visconti da Oleggio, his lieutenant at 
Bologna, to push into Tuscany at the liead of a formidable aiTny, witliout any 
declaration of war. TJie republic liad no ally, and but slight reliance on the 
mercenaries in its service ; but the Florentines, who showed little bravery in 
the o])en field, defended themselves obstinatel}' lichind walls ; and the great vil- 
lage of Senrporia, in the IMugello, although so ill fortified that the walls of 
many of the houses served instead of a surrounding wall, and having a garrison 
only of two hundred cuirassiers and three hundred infantry, stojjed the 
Milanese general sixty-one daj's. He was at last obliged, on -the IGtli of 
October, to retire to Bologna. 

The republics of Venice and Genoa were, it miglit have been thought, 
the natural allies to whom the Florentines should have liad recourse for 
their common defence. Their interests were tlie same ; and the Visconti 
had resolved not to suffer any free state to subsist in Italj', lest their subjects 
should learn that there was a better government than tlieir own. Unhappily, 
these two republics, irritated bj-^ commercial quarrels in the East, were then 
engaged in an obstinate war with each other. 

Genoa had sacrificed her liberty to her thirst of vengeance ; for although 
the republic had not conferred the signoria on the archbishop Visconti with- 
out imposing conditions, it soon experienced that oaths are not binding on a 
])relatc and a tyrant. The freedom of Venice also was in the utmost danger 
from the consequences of the same war. 

Tliough the war of the maritime republics might have deprived Florence 
of the aid of Venice or Genoa, it had at least diverted the attention of Gio- 
vanni Visconti, made him direct his exertions elsewhere, and procured 
some repose to Tuscan}'. He died on the 5th of October, 1354, before he 
could renew his attacks ; and liis three nephews, the sons of his brother Ste- 
phen, agreed to succeed him in common. The eldest, who showed less talent 
for government and more sensuality and vice than his brothers, was poisoned 
by them the year following. The two survivors, Barnabo and Galeazzo, 
divided Lombardy between them, ])rescrving an equal right on IMilan and in 
the government. Their relative, Visconti da* Oleggio. who was their lieu- 
tenant at Bologna, made himself independent in that city nearly about the 
same time that the Genoese, indignant at seeing all their conventions 'rio- 
lated, rose in insurrection on the 15th of November, 135G, drove out the 
Milanese garrison, and again set themselves free. 


diaries IV in Italy 

Tlie entry of Charles IV into Tuscany formed also a favourable diversion, 
by suspending the projects of the Visconti against the Florentines ; but it 
cost thoni one liunclrcd tlioussiTid. florins^ Avliicli cigrccd. to ClicrlGs bv 
treaty on the 12th of March, 1355, to purchase his rights on their city, anil 
to obtam ms engagement that he should nowhere enter the Florentine terri- 
T republics of Pisa and Siena, who received him within their walls, 
paid still deam- for the hospitaUty wliich they granted him. The emperor 
encouraged the malcontents in both cities; he aided them to overthrow the 
existing governments ; he hoped by so doing to make these republics little 
principalities, which he intended to bestow as an appanage on his brother, the 
patnareli of Aquileia ; but after having caused the ruin of his partisans, after 
having ordered or permitted the execution of the former magistrates, who 
were innocent of any crime, insurrections of the people forced him to quit 
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noth ciiios, \ritlioiit retaimng' the smallest influence in either. After he had 
quitted Italy, the Visconti Trere engaged in the war to which we have already 
aiinde I, against the marquises of Estc, of Montferrat, Della Scala, Gonzaga, 
and Carrara. The siege of Pavia and the ravages of the Great Company 
cxiiausted their resources, but did not make them abandon their projects on 
Tuscany. The influence wliich thej* retained in the republic of Pisa, as oln'nfs 
of the Ghibclline party, seemed to facilitate their schemes. 

Pisa, in losing its maritime power and its possessions in Sardinia, had not 
lost its warlike character ; it was stUl the slate in Italy where the citizens 
were best exercised hi the use of arms, and evinced the most Wvery. It had 
given proofs of it in conquering, under the cj*c of the Florentines, the city 
of Lucca, which it still retained. Nevertheless, since the peace made by the 
duke of Athens on the 14tli of October, 1S42, commercial interests had recon- 
ciled the two republics. The Florentines had obtained a complete enfran- 
cliisemeni from all imposts in the port of Pisa; the}' had established there 
their counting-houses, and attracted tliither a rich trade. From that timg 
the democratic party predominated in the Pisan Republic ; at its head was a 
rich merchant, named Francesco Gambacorta, who attached himself to the 
Florentines, and to the maintenance of peace. His party was called that of 
the Uergolini ; while that of the great Ghibelline families attached to the 
counts of la Ghcrardcsca, who des^nsed commerce and excited war, was called 
the Rasxianti party. The Visconti sought the alliance of the latter ; the 
moment did not apjiear to them yet arrived in which they could assume to 
themselves the dominion over all Tuscany. It u'as sufiicient for their present 
'\'iews to exhaust the Florentine Republic by a war, wliich would disturb its 
commerce ; to weaken tlie spirit of liberty and energy in the Pisans, by 
subduing tliem to the power of the aristocracy, in the hope that when once 
they had ceased to be free, and had submitted to a domestic tyrant, they 
womd soon prefer a great to a little prince, and throw themselves into his 
arms. The revolution, which in 1355 had favoured tlie emperor in restoring 
power to the Raspanti, facilitated this project. 

Li pursuance of this view, the party of the Raspanti, at tlic suggestion of 
the Visconti, in 1357, beg^n to disturb the Florentines in the enjoyment 
of the franchises secured to them at Pisa by the treaty of peace. The Floren- 
tines, guessing the project of the Lombard tyrant, instead of defending their 
right by arms, resolved on braving an unwholesome climate, and submitting 
to the inconvenience of longer and -worse roads, transported all their count- 
ing-houses to Telaraone, a port in the hlaremma of Siena. They persisted 
till 13G1 in despising all the insults of the Pisans, as well as in rejecting all 
their offers of reconciliation ; at length, animosity increasing on both sides, 
the -war broke out, in 1362. The Visconti supplied the Pisans witii soldiers. 
France during this period had been laid waste by the war -with the English ; 
and as the sovereigns were rarely in a state to pay their troops, there had 
been formed, as in Italy, companies of adventurers, English, Gascon, and 
French, who lived at the cost of the country, plundering it -with the utmost 
barbarity. The Peace of Bretigny permitted several of these companies to 
pass into Italy; they carried wiw them the plague, wliich made not less rav- 
ages in 1361 tlian it had done in 1348. The English company commanded 
by John Hawkwood, an adventurer, who rendered himself celebrated in 
Italy was sent to the Pisans by Bamabo Visconti. After various successes, 
the two republics, at last exhausted by the plague and by the rapacity and 
want of discipline of the adventurers whom they had taken into pay, made 
peace on the 17th of August, 1364. But tiie purpose of the Visconti was not 
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the less attained. The Pisans, having exhausted their resources, were at a 
loss to make the last payment of thirty thousand florins to their army; they 
were reduced to accept the offer made them by Giovanni AgneUo, one of 
their fellow-citizens, of advancing that sum, on condition of being named 
doge of Pisa; The money had for this purpose been secretly advanced by 
Bamabo Visconti, to whom Agnello had pledged his word never to consider 
himself more than his lieutenant at Pisa. Thus the fleld fertilised by liberty 

became continually more circumscribed; and 
Florence, always threatened by the lyrants of 
Lombardy, saw around her those only who had 
alienated their liberty, and who had no longer 
any sentiment in common with the republic. 

The chief magistrates of the Florentine 
Republic could not conceal from themselves the 
danger which now menaced the liberty of Italy. 
They found themselves closed in, blockaded as 
it were, by the tyrants, who daily made some 
new progress. The two brothers Visconti, 
masters of Lombardy, had at their disposal 
immense wealth and numerous armies; and 
their ambition was insatiable. They were 
allied, by marriage, to the two houses of France 
and England; their intrigues extended through- 
out Italy, and every tyrant was under their 
protection. At the same time, their own sub- 
jects trembled imder frightful cruelties. They 
shamelessly published an edict, by which the 
execution of state criminals was prolonged to 
the period of forty days. In it the particular 
tortures to be in&cted, day by day, were . de- 
tailed, and the members to be mutilated desig- 
nated, before death was reached. On the other 
hand, their flnances were in good order ; they 
liberally recompensed their partisans, and won 
over traitors in every state inimical to them. 
They pensioned the captain of every company 
A Fdoeektinb, PotroTBEHTH adventuTcrs,^ on condition that he engaged 
Oentuby to return to their service whenever called upon. 

Meanwhile these captains with their solders 
overr^, plundered, and exhausted Italy during the intervals of peace; 
reducing the country to such a state as to be incapable of resisting any new 
attack. All tlie Ghibellines, all the nobles who had preserved their inde- 
pendence in the Apennines, were allied to the Visconti. The march of these 
usurpers was slow, but it seemed sure. The moment was foreseen to approach 
when Tuscany would be theirs, as well as Lombardy; particularly as 
Florence had no aid to expect either from Genoa or Venice. These two 
maritime republics appeared to have withdrawn themselves from Italy, and 
to place their whole existence in distant regions explored by their commerce. 

For a moment, the few Italian states still free were led to believe that the 
succour now so necessary to enable them to resist the Visconti would arrive 
both from France and Germany. The pope and the emperor announced tlieir 
determination to deliver the country, over which they assumed a supreme 
right, from every other yoke. Urban V, moved by the complaints of the 
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Clidstian world, declared that Ms duty as bishop of Home was to retum and 
live there j and Charles IV protested that he would deliver his Homan Empire 
from the devastations of the adventurers, and from the usurpations of the 
Lombard tpunts. In 1367, Urban returned to Italy ; and the same year 
formed a league with the emperor, the Idng of Hungary, the lor^ of Padua, 
Ferrara, and Mantua, and with the queen of Naples, against the Visconti. 
But when Charles entered Italy, on the 5th of May, 1368, ho thought only 
of prohting by the terror witli which he inspired the Visconti, to obtain from 
them large sums of money ; in retum for whieh he granted them peace, 
lie afterwards continued bis march through the peninsula, with no other 
object than that of collecting money. 

His presence, however, caused some changes favourable to liberiy. 
A festival was prepared for liim at Lucca, on the 7th of September; on which 
day he intended confirming, by his investiture, the sovereignty of the doge 
Giovanni Agnello over Fisa and Lucca. But the stage on whidi Agnello 
had mounted gave way, and in the fall he broke his leg. The Pisans profited 
by this accident to recover their freedom, and the emperor kept Lucca for him- 
self. At Siena he fiivoured a revolution which overthrew the ruling aristoc- 
racy ; intending, on his return to that city, after a devotional visit to Home, 
to take advantage of the disturbance, and get himself apjiointed to the signo- 
ria; but a sedition against him broke forth on the 18th of January, 1369. 
Barricades were raised on all sides ; his guards were separated &om him, 
and disarmed; his palace was broken into. No attempt, indeed, was made 
on his person ; but he was left alone several hours in the public square, 
addressing himself in turn to the armed troops which closed the entrance of 
every street, and whidi, immovable and silent, remained insensible to all his 
entreaties. It was not till he began to sufTer from hunger that his equipages 
were restored to him, and he was permitted to leave the town. He returned 
to Lucca, where he had already lived, in the time of his father, as prince royal 
of Bohemia. The Lucchese were attached to him, and placed in him their 
last hope to be delivered from a foreign yoke, which had weighed upon them 
since the year 1314. They declared themselves ready to mmee the greatest 
sacrifices for the recovery of their freedom ; and they at the same time testi- 
fied to him so much confidence and afifection as to touch his heart. By a 
diploma, on the 6th of April, 1369, Charles restored them to liberty, and 
granted them various privileges; but, on quitting their city, he left in it a 
German garrison, with orders not to evacuate that town till the Lucchese had 
paid tlie price of their liberty. It was not till the month of April, 1370, and 
not without the aid of Florence and their other allies, that they could acquit 
the enormous sum of tlu*ee hrmdred thousand florins, the price of the re-estab- 
lishment of their republic. The Guelf exiles were then immediately recalled ; 
a close alliance was contracted with Florence ; and the signoria, composed 
of a gonfalonier and ten atmani^ to be changed every two months, was 
reconstituted. 

Urban V, on his arrival in Italy, endeavoured^ also to oppose the usi^a- 
tions of the Visconti, who had just taken possession of San Miniato, in Tus- 
cany, and who, even in the states of the church, were rendering thems elve s 
more powerful than the pope himself. Of the two brothers, Bamabo Vis- 
conti was more troublesome to him, by his intrigues. Urban had recourse to 
a bull of excommunication, and sent two legates to bear it to him ; but 
Barnabo forced these two legates to eat, in his presence, the parchment on 
which the bull was written, together with the leaden seals and silken strings. 
The pope, lightened at the mought of combating men who seemed to hold 
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religion in no respect, and wearied, moreover, witli his ill-success, was' glad 
to return to the repose of Avignon, where he arrived in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1370, and died the November following. 

The “ War of Liheratim ” 

Gregory XI, who succeeded him, was ambitious, covetous, and false. He 
joined the Florentines in their war against the Visconti ; but the legates, to 
whom he had entrusted the government of the ecclesiastical states, and who 
had rendered themselves odious by their rapacity and immorality, formed the 
project of seizing for themselves Tuscany, which they had engaged to defend. 
All the troox:>s of the Florentines had been placed at their disposal, W the 
purpose of carrying the war into Lombardy. The cardinal legate, who com- 
manded the combined army, resided at Bologna; the church having rescued 
that city from the grasp of Visconti da Oleggio, on the 31st of March, 1360. 
He signed a truce with Barnabo Visconti, in the month of June, 1376; and, 
before the Florentines could recall their soldiers, sent John Hawkwood with 
a formidable army to surprise Florence. The Florentines, indignant at such 
a shameless want of good faith on the part of the church, whose most faith- 
ful allies they had always been, vowed vengeance on the see of Rome. They 
determined to rouse the spirit of liberty in every city belonging to it, and 
drive out the French legates — more o&ous and perfidious than the most 
abhorred of the Italian tyrants. They, in the month of June, 1375, without 
placing any confidence in Barnabo Visconti, made an alliance with him 
against the priests, who had just deceived them under the faith of the most 
solemn oaths. They admitted the republics of Siena, Lucca, and Pisa into 
this league ; they formed a commission of eight persons, to direct the military 
department, called “ the eight of war ” ; they assembled a numerous army, 
and gave it colours, on which was inscribe^ in golden letters, the word, 
“ Liberty I ” This army entered the states of the church, proclaiming that 
the Florentines demanded nothing for themselves — that not only would they 
make no conq^uests, but would accept dominion over no people who might 
offer themselves ; they were desirous only of universal liberty, and would 
assist the oppressed with all their power, solicitous for the recovery of their 
freedom. 

The army of liberty carried revolution into all the states of the church 
with an inconceivable rapidity ; eighty cities and towns, in ten days, threw 
off the yoke of the legates. The greater number constituted themselves 
republics ; a few recalled the ancient families of princes, who had been 
e^led bj’’ Gil Albornoz, and to whom they were attached by hereditary affec- 
tion. Bologna ^d not accomplish her revolution before the 20th of March, 
1376. This ancient republic, in recovering its liberty, vowed fidelity to the 
Florentines, to whom it owed the restoration of its freedom. The legates, 
beside themselves with rage, endeavoured to restrain the people by terror. 
John Hawkwood, on the 29th of March, 1376, delivered up Faenza to a 
frightful military execution ; four thousand persons were put to death, 
property pillaged, and women violated. The pope, not satisfied with such 
rigour, sent Robert of Geneva, another cardinal legate, into Italy, with a 
Breton company of adventurers, considered as the most ferocious of all 
those trained to plunder by the wars of France. The new legate treated 
Oesena, on the 1st of February, 1377, with still greater barbarity. He was 
heard to call out during the massacre, “I will have more blood — kill all 
— blood, blood 1 ” Gregory XI at last felt the necessity of returning to 
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Italy, to appease the universal revolt. He entered Rome on the 17th of Jan- 
uary-, 1377 ; although the Florentines, who had sent the standard of liberty to 
the senators and bannerets of Rome, and had made alliance with the Romans, 
espostidated on the danger they incurred if they admitted the pontiff within 
their walls. 

The two parties, however, began to be equally weary of the war. Some 
of the cities enfranchised bj' the Florentines were ahead}’’ detached from 
the league. The Bolognese had made, on the 21st of August, 1377, a sepa- 
rate peace with the pope, who had agreed to acknowledge their repubHc. 
Barnabo Visconti carried on with the holy see secret negotiations, in which 
he offered to sacrifice to the church, lus aUy, the republic of Florence. This 
republic was then pressed for its consent to the opening of a congress for 
restoring peaee to Italy, to be held at Ssirzana, in the beginning of the j'ear 
1378 ; the presidency of the congress was given to Barnabo Visconti. The 
conference had scarcely opened when the Florentines perceived, -with more 
indignation than surprise, that the Lombard tyrant, -wlio had fought in con- 
cert with them, intended that they should pay to him and to the pope the 
whole expenses of the war. The negotiations took the most alarming turn, 
when the unexpected news arrived of the death of Gregory XI, on the 27th 
of March, 1378 ; and the congress scpanited ‘without coming to any decision. 
The year which now opened was destined to bring -udlh it the most important 
revolutions throughout Italy. Amidst those concisions the Peace of Flor- 
ence with the court of Rome, weakened by the great western scliism, was not 
difficult to accomplish. 

The Papal Schism 

The pontifical chair had been transferred to France since the year 1305. 
Its exile from Italy lasted seventy-three years. The Christian world, France 
excepted, had considered it a scandal; but the French kings hoped by it 
to retain the popes in their dependence ; and the French cardinals, who 
formed more than three-fourths of the Sacred College, seemed determined to 
preserve the pontifical power in their nation. They 'were, however, thwarted 
in this intention by the death of Gregoiy XI at Rome ; for the conclave must 
always assemble where the last pontiff dies. The clamour of the Romans 
and the manifestation of opinion throughout Christendom were not without 
infiuence on the conclave. On tlic 8th of April, 1378, it elected — not, 
indeed, a Roman, whom the people demanded, but an Italian — Bartolom- 
meo Frignani ; who, having lived long in France, seemed formed to con- 
ciliate the prejudices of both parties. He was considered learned and pious. 
The cardinals had not, however, calculated on the development of the pas- 
sions which a sudden elevation sometimes g^ves ; or on the degree of impa- 
tience, arrogance, and irritability of which man is capable, in his unexpected 
capacity of master, though in an inferior situation he had appeared gentle and 
modest. The new pope, who took the name of Urban VI, became so 'violent 
and despotic, so confident of himself, and so contemptuous of others, that he 
soon quarrelled with aU his cardinals. They left him ; assembled again at 
Fondi ; and, on the 9th of August, declared the holy see vacant ; asserting 
that their pre'vious election was null, having been forced by their terror of the 
Romans. 

Consequently, on the 20th of September, they elected another pope. 
Their choice, no better than the former, fell on Robert, cardinal of Geneva, 
who had presided at 'the massacre of Cesena ; he took the name of Clement 
VH. He was protected by Queen Joanna, 'with whom Urban had already 
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quarrelled. Clement estabHslied his court at Naples;' but an insurrection of 
the people made Mm quit it the year following, and determined him on 
returning, with Ms cardinals, to Avignon. Urban VI, meanwhile, deposed 
as schismatics all the cardinals who had elected Clement, and replaced them 
by a new and more numerous college ; but he agreed no better with these 
than with their predecessors. He accused them of a conspiracy against 
Mm ; he caused many to be put to the torture in his presence and while he 

recited Ms breviary ; he ordered others to be thrown 
into the sea in sacks and drowned ; he quarrelled 
with the Romans and the new sovereign of Naples, 
whom he had himself named ; he paraded his inca- 
pacity and rage through all Italy; and finally took 
refuge at Genoa, where he died, on the 9th of 
November, 1389. The cardinals who acknowledged 
him named a successor on Ms death, as the French 
cardinals did afterwards on the death of 
Clement VII, which took place on the 16th 
of September, 1394. The church thus 
found itself divided between two popes and 
two colleges of cardinals, who reciprocally 
anathematised each other. ' Whilst the 
I H. - ■ Catholic faith was thus shaken, the tempo- 

ral sovereignty of the pope, founded by the 
I ^ conquests of the cardmal Albornoz, was 

overthrown. Several of the cities enfran- 
cMsed by the Florentines in the war of 
liberty, preserved their republican govern- 
but the greater number, particularly in 
Romagna, feU again under the yoke of petty 
tyrants. 

The terror in wMch the house of Visconti had 
held Florence and the other Italian republics began 
somewhat to subside. Barnabo, grown old, had di- 
vided the cities of his dominions among his numer- 
ous children. His brother, Galeazzo, had died on 
the 4th of August, 1378, and been replaced by Ms son, Gian Galeazzo, called 
count de Virtu, from a county in Champagne, given biiTi by Charles V, 
whose sister he had married. Bamabo would willingly have deprived his 
nephew of Ms paternal inheritance, to divide it among his children. Gian 
Galeazzo, who had already discovered several plots directed against Mm, 
uttered no complaint, but shut himself up in his castle of Pavia, where he 
had fixed his residence. He doubled his guard, and took pains to display 
his belief that he was surrounded by assassins He affected, at the same 
time, the Mghest devotion ; he was always at prayers, a rosary in Ms hand, 
and surrounded^ with monks ; he talked only of pilgrimages and expiatory 
ceremomes. His uncle regarded him as pusillammous, and unworthy of 
reigning. In the beginning of May, 1385, Gian Galeazzo sent to Bamabo 
to say that he had made a vow of pilgrimage to our Lady of Varese, near 
the Lago Maggiore, and that he should be glad to see him on Ms passage. 
Barnabo agreed to meet him at a short distance from Milan, accompanied 
by Ms two sons. Gian Galeazzo arrived, surrounded, as was his custom, by 
a numerous guard. He affected to be alarmed at every sudden motion 
made near him. On meeting his uncle, however, on the 6th of May, he 
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hastily dismounted, and respectfully embraced him; but, while he held lam 
in his arms, he said in German to his guards, “Strike!” The Germans, 
seizing Earnabo, disarmed and dragged him, with his two sons, to some 
distance from liis nephew. Gian Galeazzo made several vain attempts to 
poison his uncle in the prison into which he had thrown him ; bnl Bamabo, 
suspicious of all the nourishment offered him, was on his guard, and did not 
sink imder these repeated efforts till the 18th of December of the same year. 

G-ian Galeazzo Visconti 

AIL Lombardy submitted, Avithout difficulty, to Gian Galeazzo. His 
uncle had never inspired one human being with cither esteem or affection. 
The nephew had no better title to these sentiments. False and pitiless, he 
joined to immeasurable ambition a genius for enterprise, and to immovable 
constancy a personal timidity w'hich he did not endeavour to conceal. The 
least unexpected motion near him threw him into a parox 3 'sm of nervous 
terror. No prince employed so man}-^ soldiem to guard his palace, or took 
such multiplied precautions of distrust. He seemed to acknotvledge himself 
the enemy of the whole world. But the vices of tj-ranny had not weakened 
his ability. He employed his immense wealth, without prodigality; his 
finances were alwa 3 ’s flonrishing ; lus cities well garrisoned and victuidled; 
his army well paid ; all the captains of adA'cnturo scattered throughout Italy 
received pensions from him, and were read 3 ’' to return to his service when- 
ever called upon. He encouraged the warriora of the now Italian school ; 
he well knew how to distinguish, reward, and win their attachment. Many 
3 ’oung Italians, in order to train thcmseB'cs to arms, had, from about the 
middle pf this century, engaged in the German, English, and French troojB 
which inundated Ital 3 ^ ; and they soon proA'cd that Italian valour, directed 
by &e reflection and intelligence of a highly civilised nation, who carried 
their anns as well as tactics to perfection, had greatly the adA'antage over the 
brute courage of barbarians. 

^ Albcric, count of Barbiano, a Romagnole noble, and an ancestor of the 
princes Belg^ojoso, of Milan, formed a company, under the name of St. George, 
into which he admitted Italians only, and which, in 1378, he placed in the 
service of Urban VI. Tliis compan 3 '' defeated, at Ponte Molle, lhat of 
the Bretons, attached to Clement VII, and regarded as the most formid- 
able of the foreign troops. From that time, the company of St. George 
was the true school of military science in Italy. Young men of courage, 
talent, or ambition flocked into it from all x)arts; and all the captaiins who, 
twenty years later, attained such high renoum, gloried in having served in 
that company. 

Gian Ghtleazzo was no sooner firmly established on the throne of Milan, 
than he resumed his project of subjugating tlic rest of Italy ; Uie two princi- 
palities of the Del^ Scala at Verona, and of the Carrara at Padua, were 
the first to tempt his ambition. The house of La Scala had produced, in the 
beginning of the century, some great captains and able politicians; but 
their successors had been effeminate and Aucious — princes who hardly ever 
attained power urithout getting rid of their brothers by poison or the dag- 
ger. The house of Carrara, on the contrary, which gloried in being attached 
to the ^elf parly, produced princes who might have imssed for virtuous, in 
comparison with the other tyrants of Italy. Francesco da Carrara, who 
then reigned, his son, and grandson were men of courage, endued Avith great 
capacities, and who knew how to gain the affection of their subjects. The 
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republic of Yenice never pardoned Carrara his having made alliance against 
her with the Genoese and the king of Hungary. After the death of the 
last named, Venice engaged Antonio deUa Scala to attack Padua, offering 
him subsidies to aid him in the conquest of that state. Carrara ^d all in 
his power to be reconciled to the prince, his neighbour, whom, in 1386, he 
repeatedly vanquished ; as weU as with the republic — always ready to repair 
the losses sustained by the lord of Verona. Unable to obtain peace, he was 
at last reduced to accept the proffered alliance of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
who took Verona on the 18th of October, 1387. Instead of restoring to 
Carrara the city of Vicenza, as he had promised, he immediately offered 
Ills assistance to the Venetians against Padua; that republic was imprudent 
enough to accept the offer. Padua, long besieged, was given up to Visconti 
on the 23rd of November, 1388. A few days afterwards, Treviso was sur- 
rendered to him; so that the frontiers of the lord of Milan’s dominions 
extended even to the edge of the Lagune. He had no sooner planted his 
standard there, than he menaced Venice, which had so unwisely facilitated 
his conquests. 

All the rest of Lombardy was dependent on the lord of Milan. The 
marquis of Montferrat was brought up at the court of Galeazzo, who gov- 
erned his states as guardian of this young prince. Albert, marquis d’ Bste, 
had, on the 26th of March, 1388, succeeded his brother in the sovereignty 
of Ferrara, to the prejudice of his nephew Obizzo, whom he caused to be 
beheaded with his mother. He put to death by various revolting execu- 
tions almost all his relations, at the suggestion of Gian Galeazzo, whose 
object was, by rendering him thus odious to the people, to make the lord of 
Ferrara feel that he had no other support than in him . According to the 
same infernal policy Gian Galeazzo accused the wife of the lord of Mantua, 
daughter of Barnabo, and his own cousin and sister-in-law, of a criminal 
intercourse with her husband’s secretary. He forged letters by which he 
made her appear guilty, concealed them in her apartment, and afterwards 
pointed out where they were to be found to Francesco da Gonzaga, who, in 
a paroxysm of rage, caused her to be beheaded, and the secretary to be 
tortured, and afterwards put to death, in 1390 ; it was not till after many 
years that he discovered the truth. Thus all the princes of Lombardy were 
either subdued or in discredit for the crimes which Visconti had made them 
commit, and by which he held them in his dependence ; he then began to 
turn his attention towards Tuscany. In the years 1388 and 1389, the Flor- 
entines were repeatedly alarmed by his attempts to take possession of Siena, 
Pisa, Bologna, San Miniato, Cortona, and Perugia; not one attempt had yet 
succeeded ; but Florence saw her growing danger, and was well aware that 
the tyrant had not yet attacked her, only because he reserved her for his 
last conquest. 

The arrival at Florence of Francesco II of Carrara, who came to offer 
his services and his hatred of Gian Galeazzo to the republic, determined 
the Florentines to have recourse to arms. The lord of Milan, in receiving the 
capitulation of Padua, had promised to give in compensation some other 
sovereignty to the house of Carrara ; but he had either poisoned Francesco I, 
or suffered him to perish in prison. Several attempts had been made to 
assassinate Francesco II in the province of Asti, whither he had been exiled. 
In spite of many dangers, he at last escaped, and fled into Tuscany, taking 
his wife, then indisposed, with him. He left her there, and passed into 
Germany, in the hopes of exciting new enemies against Gian Galeazzo; 
while the Florentines made alliance with the Bolognese against the lord of 
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3man. and placed their army under tlie command of John Hawkwood, who 
ever afterwards remained in their service. Carrara, seconded by the duke 
or Bavaria, the son-in-law of Barnabo, whose death the duke was desirous of 
avengingr. re-entered Padua on the 14th of June, 1390, by the bed of the 
Brenra, and was received -with enthusiasm by the inhabitants, who regarded 
him more as a fellow-citizen than a master. He recovered possession of the 
wliolc inheritance of liis ancestors. 

TJie extensive commerce of the Florentines had accustomed them to 
include all Europe in their negotiations ; and, as they liberally applied their 
wealth to the defence of their liberty, they easily found allies abroad. After 
having called the duke of Bavaria from German}*, in 1890, they, in the year 
following sent to France for the count d’Armagnac with a formidable army • 
but the GeiTOans as well as the French found, with astonishment, that thev* 
could no longer cope with the new Italian militia, Avhich had substituted mili- 
tary science for the routine of the transalpine soldier. Armagnac was van- 
quished and taken prisoner, on the 25th of July, 1391, by Jacopo del Verme, 
and died a few days afterwards. John Hawku'ood, who, in the hope of 
joining him, had advanced far into Lombardy with the Florentine army, 
was placed in the most imminent peril.e He was in the heart of an enemy’s 
country! before him were the whole forces of Milan, victorious and now far 
superior in numbers, which approached to overpower him, and, in his rear, 
were three great rivers which he could not hope to pass vrith impunity in 
their presence. But the confidence w'hich he felt in the resources of his outi 
genius in no degree abandoned liim. After remaining inactive behind his 
entrenchments, as if paratysed by terror, until the Milanese, their temerity 
and carelessness increasing as he tamely received their insults, were thrown 
off their guard, he suddenlj'- fell upon them with so much impetuosity that he 
routed them and captured twelve hundred horse. Having thus gained his 
object of inspiring his enemy with respect, and deterring him from too close 
a pursuit, Hawkwood commenced a masterly retreat, and had repassed both 
the Oglio and Mincio before a single trooper of Gian Galeazzo dared appear 
on their banks. 

But he had yet the rapid Adige to cross, and the difliculty was the greater 
as the enemy had already fortified themselves on the dj-kes, w'hich confine the 
waters of that river to its bed. The Lombard plains are almost everywhere 
on a lower level than that of the streams which intersect them, and are only 
preserved from continual inundations by artificial embankments, between 
which the impetuous torrents that descend from the melting of Alpine snows 
are securely conducted to the sea. But when these dykes are burnt or cut, 
the adjacent plains are at once flooded. Hawkwood, on reaching the range 
of low land which is known as the Veronese valley, found the Adige, the 
Po, and the Folesino before him on the north, the south, and the west, and 
Jacopo del Verme hanging on his rear; and in this situation the enemy sud- 
denly out the dykes of the Adige, and let the river loose from its bed upon 
him. The lower ground about the Florentine camp was at once inundated. 
As far as the eye could stretch, the country, in every direction but one, was 
converted into a vast lake of hourly increasing depth; the waters even 
menaced the rising spot on which the army lay; provisions began to foil; 
and Jacopo del Verme, his whole force guarding the only outlet, sent by a 
trumpet a fox enclosed in a cage to the English captain. Hawkwood re- 
ceived the taunting present with dry composure, and bade the messenger tell 
his general that his fox appeared nothing sad, and doubtless knew by what 
door he would quit his cage. 
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A leader of less courageous enterprise and skilful resource than Hawk- 
wood might have despaired of bursting from the toils; but the wily vet- 
eran knew both how to inspire his troops with unlimited confidence in his 
g^dance, and to avail himself of their devotion. Leaving his tents standing, 
he silently and boldly led his cavalry before daylight into the inundated 
plain towards the Adige; and, with the waters already at the horses’ girths, 
marched the whole of the same day and the following night beside the dykes 
of that river, until he found a spot where its bed had been left dry by the 
escape of the waters ; and crossing it at length gave repose to his wearied 
troops on the Paduan frontiers. Part of his infantry had perished, and he 
had lost many men and horses in the mud, and in canals and ditches — the 
danger of which could not be distinguished amidst the general inundation; 
but the army of the league was saved, and Jacopo del Verme dared not pursue 
its hazardous retreat. 

^ After this campaign, the republic, feeling the want of repose, made peace 
with Galeazzo, on the 28th of January, 1392, well knowing that it could place 
no trust in him, and that this treaty was no security against his intrigues and 
treachery. 

These expectations were not belied; for one plot followed another in 
rapid succession. The Florentines about this time reckoned on the friend- 
ship of the Pisans, who had placed at the head of their republic Pietro 
Gambacorta, a rich merchant, formerly an exile at Florence, and warmly 
attached to peace and liberty; but he was old, and had for his secretary 
Jacopo Appiano, the friend of Ms childhood, who was nearly of Ms own age. 
Yet Galeazzo found means to seduce the secretary; he instigated liim to the 
assassination of Gambacorta and his children, on the 21st of October, 1392. 
Appiano, seconded by the satellites furnished Mm by the duke of Milan, 
made Mmself master of Pisa; but after his death his son, who could with 
difficulty maintain himself there, sold the city to Gian Galeazzo, in the month 
of February, 1399, reserving only the principality of Piombino, which he 
transmitted to his descendants. At Perugia, Pandolfb Baglione, of 
the noble and Ghibelline party, had, in 1390, put Mmself under the pro- 
tection of Gian Galeazzo, who aided him in changing the limited authority 
conferred on Mm into a tyranny ; but tM-ee years afterwards he was assassi- 
nated, and the republic of Perugia, distracted by the convulsions of opposing 
factions, was compelled to yield itself up to Gian Galeazzo, on the 21st of 
January, 1400. 

The Germans observed with jealousy the continually increasing greatness 
of Visconti, which appeared to them to annihilate the rights of the empire, and 
dry up the sources of tribute, on a partition of wMch they always reckoned. 
They pressed Wenceslaus to make war on Gian Galeazzo. But that indolent 
and sensual monarch, after some threats, gave it to be understood that 
for nioney he would willingly sanction the usurpations of Gian Galeazzo ; 

™ the 1st of May, 1395, he granted Mm, for the sum of 

100,000 fiorins, a diploma which installed him duke of Mi1a.Ti and count 
of Pavia, comprehending in tMs investiture twenty-six cities and their teni- 
I'Oryj 8'S far as the Lagune of Venice. These were the same cities wMch, 
more than three centuries before, had signed the glorious league of Lom- 
bardy. The duchy of Milan, according to the imperial bull, was to pass 
Mlely to the legitimate male heir of Gian Galeazzo. This concession of 
W^Gnceslsus cs^iissd. great discontent in Germany j it was one of tlie griev- 
ances for wMch the diet of the empire, on the 20th of August, 1400, deposed 
the emperor, and appointed Robert elector palatine in his stead. Robert 
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concluded a treaty of subsidy with the Florentines, or rather entered into 
ilieir pay, to oppose Gian Galeazzo ; but when, on the 21st of October, 1401, 
he met (he Milanese troops, commanded by Jacopo del Verme, not far from 
Brescia, he experienced, to his surprise and discomfiture, how much the 
German cavaliy were inferior to the Italian. He was saved from a complete 
defeat only by Jacopo da Carrara, who led a body of Italian cavalry to his 
aid. Robert found it necessary to retreat, with disgrace, into Germany, after 
having received from the Florentines an immense sum of money. 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti continued liis course of usurpation. In 1397, he 
.attacked, at the same time, Francesco da Gonzaga at Mantua, and the Floren- 
tines, without any previous declaration of war. After having ravaged Tus- 
c.in}’ and the Mantuan territory, ho consented, on the 11th of May, 1398, to 
sign, under the guarantee of Venice, a truce of ten years, daring which 
period he was to undertake nothing against Tuscany. That, however, 
did not prevent him, in 1399, from liHang under his protection the counts 
of Foppi and Uberiini, in the Apennines ; or from engaging the republic of 
Siena to surrender itself to him, on the 11th of November in the same 
year.c 

In Gian Galeazzo that passion for the colossal which was common to 
most of the despots shows itself on the largest scale. He undertook, at the 
cost of 300,000 gold florins, the construction of gigantic dykes, to divert 
in case of need the Mincio from Mantua and the Brenta from Padua, and 
thus to render these cities defenceless. It is not impossible, indeed, that 
he thought of draining away the lagunes of Venice. He founded that most 
wonderful of all convents, the Certosa of Pavia, and the cathedral of Milan, 
which exceeds in size and splendour all the churches of Christendom.” 
The palace in Pavia, which his father Galeazzo began and which he himself 
finished, was probably by far the most magnificent of the princely dwelling^ 
of Europe, l^ere he transferred liis famous library, and the great coUeo- 
tion of relics of the saints, in which he placed a peculiar faith. His whole 
territories are said to have paid him in a single year, besides the regular con- 
tribution of 1,200,000 gold florins, no less than 800,000 more in extraordinary 
subridies.S' 

The plague broke out anew in Tuscany, and deprived the free states of 
all their remaining vigour. The magistrates, on whose prudence and courage 
they relied, in a few days sank under the contagion, and left free scope to 
the poorest intriguer. This hapx>ened at Lucca to the Guelf house of 
Guinigi, which had produced many distinguished citizens, all employed in 
the first magistracies. They perished under this disease nearly about the 
same time. A young man of their family, named Paulo Guinigi, undistin- 
guished either for talent or character, profited by this calamity, on the 14th 
of October, 1400, to usurp the sovereignty. He immediately abjured the 
Guelf party, in which he had been brought up, and placed himself under 
the protection of Gian Galeazzo. At Bologna, also, the chief magistrates 
of the republic were in like manner swept away by the plague. 

Giovanni BentivogHo, descended from a natural son of that king Enzio 
so long prisoner at Bologna, took advantage of the state of languor into 
which the republic had ft^en, to get himseQ proclaimed sovereign lord, on 
the 27th of February, 1401. He at first thought of putting himself under Ihe 
protection of the dme of Milan ; but Gian Galeazzo, coveting the possession 
of Bologna, instead -of amicably receiving, attacked him the year follow- 
ing. Bentivoglio was defeated at Casalecdhio, on the 26th of June, 1402. 
His capital was taken the next day by the Milanese general, he himself 
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made prisoner, and two days afterwards put to death. Another general 
of Galeazzo, in May, 1400, took possession of Assisi ; the liberty of Genoa, 
Perugia, Siena, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna had, one after the other, fallen a 
sacrifice to the usurper. The Oancellieri, in the mountains of Pistoia, the 
Ubaldini, in those of the Mugello, had given themselves up to the duke of 
Milan. The Florentines, having no longer communications with the sea, 
across the territories of Siena, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna, saw the sources of 
.their wealth and commerce dry up. Never had the republic Ijeen in more 

imminent danger ; when the plague, which had 
so powerfully augmented its calamities, came to 
its aid. Gian G^eazzo Visconti was seized with 
it at his castle of Maiignano, in which he had 
shut himself up, to be, as he hoped, secure from 
all communication with man. He was carried off 
by the pestilence, on the 3rd of September, 1402. e 
By his will he divided the greater portion of 
his dominions between his two legitimate sons j 
to the cider, Gian Maria, he bequeathed the 
duchy of Milan ; to the second, Filippo Maria, 
the county of Pavia; but Pisa, Sarzana, and 
Crema were bestowed on his favourite bastard, 
Gabriello Visconti. 

As the heir to the duchy had barely attained 
the age of fourteen, his father entrusted the gov- 
ernment to his widow Caterina, to Fi'ancesco da 
Gonzaga, and to the principal commanders of his 
forces. But as these soldiers of fortune were 
interested only in their own advancement, the ut- 
most confusion prevailed in Milan, and the duchess 
and her son were compelled to seek security in 
the citadel. The long-forgotten names of Guelf 
and Ghibelline again resounded through Lom- 
bardy ; and in a short space of time the duchy 
was stripped of all its dependent cities. Some, 
indeed, maintained a nominal submission ; but 
the rulers were too intent on their own interest 
to be relied on; and the pontifical army had little 
TorchHoxissriPaxiAzzoStbozzi, difficulty in procuring the restitution of Bologna 
flobkrob and Perugia to the pope. Siena revolted &om 

the ducal vicar ; Cremona gave herself to Ugo- 
lino Cavalcabo; Parma and Eeggio were seized by the condottiere Ottobuono 
de’ Terzi ; Brescia, by another adventurer, Pandolfo Malatesta. Vercelli, 
Novara, and other towns in Piedmont fell into the ha nda of the marquises of 
Montferrat and Saluzzo. Verona, after an obstinate resistance, surrendered 
to Francesco da Carrara ; and Vicenza escaped his power by being ceded, 
together with Feltre and Belluno, to the Venetians. Besides these heavy 
losses, domestic strife aggravated the misfortunes of Milan ; and a fierce 
quarrel between the duchess and her son was terminated by her imprison- 
ment and death. In the meantime the flame spread to Pavia, and the young 
count Filippo was consigned to a dungeon. The dominion of the bastard 
Gabriello over Pisa and Sarzana was of brief duration ; and he was com- 
pelled to sell the former city to the Florentines, to the great indignation of 
her citizens. 
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Amidst these disasters, the young duke, now fast attaining his majority 
c’.-inced a fierceness and brutality of disposition which detached from him the 
la<!t remnant of his adherents. Amongst his favourite diversions was the pas- 
time of beholding his well-trained bloodliounds lacerate the limbs of those 
subjects who incurred liis displeasure ; and his repeated barbarities grew 
past endurance. At length a conspiracy was set on foot for his destruction • 
and dimng mass m the church of St. Gothard he was despatched by 
two blows. After his murder a struggle prevailed between his brother FiU 
ippo Maria and Astorre, the natural son of Bamabo Visconti, whose intrepidity 
caused him to be styled « the soldier without fear.” His efforts, however 
to supplant the legitimate heir were unavailing ; whilst defending the dtadei 
of Monza his leg jyas shattered by a stone ; and his death, which immedi- 
®°sued,left Filippo Maria in undisputed possession of the poor remains 
of his father s once extensive dukedom ( 1412 ). 


Filippo Maria l^seonti 

It was the good fortune of the new duke to retain amongst his commanders 
Francesco Bussone, sumamed Carmagnola ; and by the skill and prowess of 
this renowned general many of the lost territories of Milan were rapidly 
recaptur^. Bergamo, Piacenza, Como, and Lodi were again annexed to the 
duchy ; Cremona, Parma, Brescia, Crema, and Asti once more submitted ; 
and Genoa 3*ielded to the arms of Carmagnola. These signal services were 
rewaMed by the duke until wealth and honours ; who united the meritorious 
warrior to one of his natural daughters, and even adopted him ns his successor 
in the uukcdonif by the name of Francesco Visconti. 

IBs well-earned trophic, however, were not long to be worn by the gal- 
lant Carmagnola. Every day proved to him that, having reached the highest 
pomt in his sovereign’s favour, the fickleness or jealousy of the duke forbade 
him to look for a continuance of his regard. Without being able to ascer- 
tain the cause of his disgrace, he found himself deprived of his command, 
and even excluded from the ducal presence ; and he indignantly quitted the 
court of fliilan, denouncing vengeance on the ungrateful Filippo. As Venice 
was now in league %vith Florence and some less considerable states, in order 
to check the increasing power of the duke, Carmagnola offered liis services to 
the Venetian government, and was entrusted ivith the command of the 
allied army. Phe capture of Brescia and other considerable cities soon 
reduced the duke to alarming extremities, and he was happy to purchase 
a recite from this ruinous warfare by ceding Bergamo and great part of 
the Gremonese to Venice. But the good fortune of Carmagnola forsook him 
in a new campai|fn against his former master j he received a complete over- 
throw by the Milanese troops under Niccolo Piccinino, a defeat which was 
rendered doubly disastrous by its mainly contributing to the discomfiture of 
the V enetian fleet two days afterwards. Whilst the Venetian gallej's were 
attacked in the Po by those of Milan, the defeated general, encamped 
on the neighbouring shore, was repeatedly summoned to the assistance of his 
naral colleague. But though Carmagnola was still at the head of a consid- 
erable armament he made no effort to accede to the nail ; and under the eyes 
of the troops of Venice their fleet was entirely destroyed, with the loss of 
eight thousand prisoners ( 1431 ). 

After a short peace, the restless and ambitious spirit of the duke of Milan 
again agitated Italy ; and the papal dominions, as well as those of Florence, 
were the objects of his rapacily. After ravaging Romagna and defeating 
n. w. — Toil, e 
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the Florentines at Anghiera, the Milanese general Ficcinino was recalled 
into Lombardy once more to the attack of Venice. But besides, her trusty 
general Gattamelata, the republic had secured the services of Francesco 
Sforza, son of Qiacomuzzo, the favourite of Jo^na II, queen of Naples. 
Francesco, endowed with the military talents of his father, after leading the 
forces of ^e duke of Milan, saw reason to abandon his patron, and devoted 
himself to the service of Venice. He was now opposed to Ficcinino, his 
former companion in arms, and the annals of Italy are swelled with the 
splendid exploits of these great commanders. But the genius of Sforza, if 
not superior to, was at least more fortunate than that of his rival ; and his 
glory was completed by a triumphant campaigfn, in which he discomfited 
Ficcinino and rescued Verona and Brescia from the hands of Filippo. Dur- 
ing a short interval of peace the duke of Milan diligently laboured to recover 
the friendship of Sforza, who was won over by the ofEer of Cremona and the 
hand of Bianca, the natural daughter of Filippo. But the latter years of this 
inconstant prince were spent in turmoil and distraction, and his new son-in- 
law became the object of his bitterest persecution. Again reconciled to the 
duke, and again exposed to his malice, Sforza still had good reason for pre- 
serving his connection with Milan, since Filippo had no legitimate issue, 
and his marriage with Bianca encouraged hopes of his succession to the 
duchy. At the close of his life the duke again invoked the aid of Sforza 
against the Venetians, and immediately afterwards terminated his tumultuous 
reign. 

With him ended the dynasty of the Visconti in Milan. Without pos- 
sessing the personal courage which distinguished many of his family, Filippo 
Maria Visconti was endowed with no common share of that keenness and 
subtlety which are frequently more efficacious than wisdom and valour. He 
has been praised for the clemency and generosity with which he treated his 
prisoners — no inconsiderable merit in an age full of perfidy and cruelty, 
when, the gates of the prison once closed upon the captive, his fate remained 
matter of doubt and secrecy. We have already seen his extraordinary 
moderation, when Alfonso of Aragon and his noble companions were led 
prisoners to Milan ; nor are there wanting other examples of the magnani- 
mous conduct of h^ippo. But a dark stain rests upon his fame, from his 
unfeeling treatment of his duchess Beatrice, whose fiance and ample for- 
tune had rendered him the most signal service, when in the outset of his 
reign he was beset by poverty and threatened with expulsion from his pater- 
nal inheritance. An improbable accusation of adultery with one of his 
domestics stretched the devoted victims on the rack ; and condemned by the 
ravings of her imputed paramour the duchess suffered an ignominious death. 
In the last moments of her life Beatrice maintained a calmness which can 
seldom be commanded by guilt, and died with such solemn assertions of her 
innocence as seem to have convinced all save her obdurate husband (1418). 

The Souse of ^orza 

Though the Milanese had long acquiesced in the hereditary succession of 
the Visconti, Sforza beheld his hopes endangered by the spirit of liberty 
which now prevailed in Milan. The late duke left no less than four wills, 
each constituting a different successor, and bequeathing the duchy accord- 
ing to the momentary dictates of his capricious temper. By one of these, 
Bianca, the wife of Sforza, was declared his heir ; but the people rejected 
tnis attempt to dispose of them and the state, and vrith loud shouts of 
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•• liberh' I ” opposed ihe pretensions of Francesco. Despairing of present sue- 
ccs^| Sf orzti w isely rGsolvcd to tomporisG) tUicl liis views were soon fnvoured by 
tLe proceedings of Venice. Anxious to enrich herself with the spoils of 
Milan, that republic immediately commenced aggressions on the Milanese 
lerntory. and Sforza was called upon by the citizens to lead their army 
.ngainst the invaders. But while Sforza affected to defend the interests of 
31ilan, he secretly negotiated with Venice; and at length, renouncinu his 
aUegiance to the Milanese, attacked their domains, and with the aid of the 
\ enetians earned nis conquests to the very 
gates of the 0 %. In the height of his suc- 
cess Sforza found his prospects endangered 
by the perfidious policy of his ally. The 
senate, alarmed at his approaching power, 
now thought fit to intimate the necessity of 
suffering Milan to remain free under its new 
republican government, and even entered 
into a treaty with the Milanese for the pres- 
ervation of their liberty and territorj'. The 
genius of Sforza triumphed in this emer- 
genc 3 '; he baffled the confederate hostility 
of Venice and Milan ; and by a strict block- 
ade of tlie city reduced the citizens to the 
last stage of famine. Within the walls a 
considerable party was ready to surrender 
into his hands; and the populace, maddened 
by hunger, anxiously besought their rulers 
to capitulate. An insurrection of a few 
plebeians drove the regents from the palace ; 
and Sforza was received into the city with a 
burst of enthusiasm wliich saluted him by 
the title of duke of Milan. 

For four 3 '’ears Sforza encountered the 
enmity of Venice, until the Peace of Lodi in 
1454 put an end to their languid warfare. 

He governed Milan dunng sixteen years 
with prudence and moderation ; and, already 
possessed of a splendid territory, he wisely 
abstained from risldng his possessions by 
any wanton aggression upon the other states. 

He availed himself, however, of the internal commotions of Genoa, who in 
revolted &om Filippo Visconti, and now again placed herself under 
the dominion of Milan. He maintained the respect of the Italian, as well as 
foreign powers; rendered liimself generally acceptable to his people; and 
peaceably ti'ansmitted his duchy to his posterity. In that age of treachery 
Md perfid 3 r, the means by wMch he had obtained his power left no stigma on 
his reputation ; it was suffleient that his bad faitli and dissimulation had been 
crowned with success. 

On the death of Francesco Sforaa, in 1466, he was succeeded by his eldest 

®®l6azzo Maria, a compound of ambition, lust, and cruelly. Contrary to 
™e wishes of her brother Amadeus IX, duke of Savoy, he had espoused Bona, 
daughter of Duke Louis, and sister of Charlotte married to Louis XI, king of 
£ ranee. But the nuptial tie placed no restraint on his disorderly life; the 
dwellings of his subjects were perpetually invaded by his illicit passions, 
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and the honour of many noble families was violated by his amours. His 
savage Reposition made him no less odious ; and he delighted in aggravating 
the punishment of death by wanton and refined tortures, ^t length three 
young men of noble birth united in the design of destroying the tyrant. 
Carlo Visconti, Girolamo Olgiato, and Andrea Lampugnano had been 
educated under the same master, and imbibed, with the love of liberty, the 
dangerous lesson that the assassination of a tyrant confers immortal fame. 
Their patriotism, however, was not unmixed witii personal motives, for all 
had been privately injured by the object of their vengeance. The bloody 
deed was accomplished on the festival of St. Stephen; Galeazzo fell beneath 
the daggers of the conspirators, as he entered the church of the Martyr 
between the ambassadors of Mantua and Ferrara. In the general confusion 
Olgiato effected his escape ; but the other two were instantly put to death 
by the multitude. Nor did Olgiato long -elude the pursuit of justice. TTig 
father, in horror at his giRt, refused him admission within his doors ; and 
aRer a short concealment in the house of a friend he was dragged to execu- 
tion, and died exulting in his ill-gained immortality. 

The conspirators had believed that Milan would approve their murderous 
act, and rejoice in her liberation. But an indolent submission possessed the 
minds of the people, and the vices of their oppressor appear to have been 
forgotten in the emotions produced by his miserable fate. The young son 
of the murdered duke was quietly acknowledged as his successor ; and as 
Gian Galeazzo Maria had only attained his eighth year, his mother. Bona of 
Savoy, was rec^nised as regent during his minority. Aided by her minister 
and favourite, Cecco Simonetta, the duchess soon found herself sufBciently 
strong to counteract the sinister machinations of her husband’s brothers, who 
were anxious to wrest the government out of her hands. Sforzino, duke of 
Bari, Lodovico Sforza, surnamed II Moro, the Moor, Ottaviano, and the car- 
dinal Ascanio were compelled to quit Milan— the first being banished to his 
duchy, Re second to Pisa, and the cardinal to Perugia ; whilst Ottaviano, in 
attempting his escape, was drowned in the river Adda.c 




CHAPTER IX 

THE MARITIME REPUBLICS IN THE FOURTEENTH AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

THE AETAIES OP PISA AXD GENOA 

In tlie ^sputes between the emperors and the popes, the Pisans followed 
the Ghibelline, the Genoese, the Guelf part}*. Both republics, too, late in the 
twelfth century, often replaced their consuls by podestas, and both were 
the frequent theatre of strife between the nomes and the populace. In 
Genoa, from 1190 to 1216, there appears to have been a struggle whether 
consuls or the podesta should govern the state, for during that period we 
find both, and, from 1216 to 1252, podestas alone. But, as the popular 
assemblies were still convoked whenever any important decision was to 
be made, and as the podesta, like the consul, was elected, the citizens still 
retained some^ of their ancient privileges. These, however, were not the 
only changes in the^ form of the executive ; the podesta was sometimes 
replaced^ bj' the capitano^ sometimes by the aihate^ and at other times by 
the amiano — dignities of which we find frequent instances in the thir- 
teenth century. But none appear to have enjoyed a long lease of power; 
often the very next election, according as faction or prejudice or love of 
novelly prevailed, ended their name with their administration ; they could, 
however, hope that in the perpetually revolving wheel of change their dig- 
nity might again attain the summit — a hope which was almost sure to be 
realised. “At present,” says the archbishop of Genoa, who wrote towards 
the close of the same century, “ we have an abbot and elders ; whether we 
must soon change them or not, no one can tell; but at least let us pray God 
that we may change for the better, so that we are governed weU, no matter 
whether we obey consuls, or podestas, or captains, or ahhots.” 
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The good prelate proceeds .to illustrate this truth by quaintly comparing 
the different forms of government to three keys, one of gold, one of silver, the 
third of wood; though the material of these, he observes, is very differ- 
ently estimated, one is in reality as good as another, provided it does its office, 
that of opening. The first capitano surnamed Boccanera, owed his election to 
the mob, whom he had gained by flattery, and whom he persuaded to be no 
longer governed by tyrannical podestas ; his election was for ten years ; a coun- 
cil of thirty-two elders was elected to ai^ or, rather, to obey him ; a judge, two 
secretaries, and twelve lictors were constantly to await his orders; and a knight 
and fifty archers were appointed his body-guard. A man with powers so ample 
was sure to become a tyrant ; and we accordingly find that in the second year 

of his administration a conspiracy was 
formed to depose him. This time he tri- 
umphed ; but when half his term was ex- 
pired, a confederacy of the nobles, aided 
by the populace, compelled hiTn to retire 
I into private life. 

Into the endless domestic quarrels of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines at Genoa and Pisa, 
and the consequent alliances — alliances of 
momentary duration — contracted in both 
cities with the emperor, the pope, or the 
king of Naples, we cannot enter; and if we 
could, nobody would thank us for the weari- 
some detail. As in Lombardy, the nobles 
were often banished, and as often recalled. 
The year 1282 is more famous in the an- 
nals of both republics, as the origin of a 
ruinous war between them. Pisa, with 
her sovereignty over Corsica, Elba, and the 
greater part of Sardinia ; with her immense 
commerce, her establishments in Spain, 
Asia, and Greece, her revenues and stores, 
had little to gain and much to lose, by con- 
tending with a poor and perhaps braver 
power. If Genoa had less wealth, she had 
equal enterprise, an equal thirst for gain, 
and equal ambition. Where so much rivalry 
existed, it would easily degenerate into 
discord; and petty acts of offence were 
followed by generm hostilities. In one of 
their expeditions the fleet of the Pisans was 
almost destroyed by a^ tempest ; a second, by the enemy; a third, after a 
bloody conflict off the isle of Meloria, was all but annihilated, and the loss in 
killed was five thousand, in prisoners eleven thousand. These prisoners the 
victors refused to ransom and for a reason truly Italian — that the retention 
of so many husbands in captivity would prevent their wives from renewing 
the population, and that Pisa must in consequence decline. This infernal 
policy succeeded; when, after sixteen years* warfare, peace was made, 
scarcely a thousand remained to be restored to their country. 

But Pisa had other enemies ; aB the cities of Tuscany, with Florence at 
their head, entered into an alliance with Genoa to crush the faning ' republic, 
which had rendered itself so obnoxious by its Ghibelline spirit. In tbia 
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emergency, con\'inced how feeble must be the divided efforts of its munioiual 
magistrates, Pisa subjected iteelf to the authority of an able and vaUant noble, 
Ugohno della Gheradesca, Avho dissipated the formidable confederacy, and 
by some sacnfico of territom procured peace. Not less distracted was the 
internal state of the republic, now the Ghibellines, now the Guelfs beinff 
called by the populace to usurp the chief authority. Though the Genoese had 
less domestic libertj^ smce they were more frequently under the control of 
some one tyrant, they were in general much more tranquil. In 1312 they 
submitted to the emperor Henry of Luxemburg, but evidently with the reso- 
lution of tlirowing off the yoke the moment he rcpassed the Alps ; while the 
submission of the Pisans was sincere. Two years afterwards the camtano 
or ^ctator of the latter reduced Lucca, and humbled the Florentines ; but 
such was his o\m tyranny that the people expelled him. His fate is that of 
all the petty riders of Italy ; yet, though after tliis expulsion the forms of a 
republic were frequently restored, the spirit was gone j there was no patri- 
otism, no enlightenednotions of socialduties ; violence and anarchy triumphed, 
until the citwens, preferring the tyranny of one to that of many, again cre- 
ated or recaUed a dictator. The war of the Pisans with Aragon for the 
recovery of Sardinia was even more disastrous than that with the Genoese. 
It ended in the loss of that important island, which had formed a considera- 
ble source of their resources. 

:ae evils, indeed, were partly counterbalanced by the conquest of Lucca, 
which had sometimes proved a troublesome neighbour; but nothing could 
restore them^to their ancient wealth or power, so long as they were menaced 
by so mtiny rival states^ especially tliose of Tuscany^ and. so Ion? as tliey were 
distracted by never-ceasing domestic broils. In fact, at one time, their ex- 
istence depended only on the imperial support; at another, on the dissensions 
or misfortunes of their enemies. 

The little republic of Genoa, which, in imitation of Venice, had forsaken 
its podestas, aubotS)^ elderSs &nd captains for a doge and senate ~ but a 
senate mueb less aristocratic than that of the ocean q[ueen) was scarcely 
more enviable, though doubtless more secure. Tliis republic, too, had its 
pretensions to Sardinia, and consec[uently a perpetual enemy in the Ara- 
gonese kings. Often vanquished, it implored the protection of the king 
of Naples or the duke of Milan, according as policy or inclination dictated. 
It had, however, a better defence in its natural position, in the barren rocks 
which skirted it to the north and east, and in the valour of its sailors ; and 
when, as wm sometimes the case, its protectors became its masters, the 
foreign garrison, being cut ojBf from supplies both by sea and land, was soon 
compelled to surrender. 

But Fisa had no such defence ; and in 1869 she had the mortification to 
see the republic of Lucca restored to independence by the emperor Charles IV. 
On^this occasion the Lucchese remodelled their constitution ; they retained 
their anziani^ or elders, with a gonfalonier at their head; both, however, in 
the fear of absolute sway, they x'enewed every two months. Ten amianU 
with the^ gonfalonier, formed the seigniory, or executive government, and 
were assisted by a council of thirty-six, called loni homineBi and elected 
every six months. Over these was the college of 180 members, who were 
annually elected. 

Of all the republics, Genoa, in the fourteenth century, was accounted the 
most wealthy and powerful. But after throwing off the yoke of Bobert, 
king of Naples, the city was agitated by continual commotions, in which the 
Guelfe and Ghibellines were alternately expelled. The institution of an 
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officer called the abbot of the people, like that of the Roman tribunes, had 
been intended to repress the power of the nobles ; and the attempt to dis- 
pense with this office was resisted by the commons, who chose for their abbot, 
Simone Boccanera, a nobleman of the Ghibelline party, and a zealous advo- 
cate for the popular cause. But his noble descent impelled him to decline 
an office which had hitherto been held by only one of the people ; and the 
multitude overcame his scruples by changing the title of abbot to that of 
duke, or doge, in imitation of the V enetians (1339) . A select few of the popu- 
lar leaders were nominated as his council ; but the authority of Boccanera 
appears to have been almost unlimited. He governed with firmness and dis- 
cretion, and according to Giovanni ViUani a conspiracy of the nobles was 
promptly and capitally punished. His reim was, however, suspended in 
134:4; the members of the noble families, Doiia, Spinola, Fieschi, and Gri- 
maldi re-assembled in the suburbs, and the doge avoided a violent deposition 
by a secret retreat to Fisa. After some confusion, a nobleman, Giovanni da 
Murta, was proclaimed doge ; but as renewed disorder convulsed the city, the 
contending factions agreed to submit their differences to Lucchino Yisconti, 
and the rapacious arbitrator was prevented by death alone from occupying 
the distracted state. 

After the death of Da Murta, a new doge was set up; but disorder within 
and defeat without induced Genoa to throw herself under the protection of 
Giovanni Visconti. On the death of that prelate she reassumed her inde- 
pendence ; her original doge was recalled, and continued to rule until 1363. 
But from the death of Boccanera the state was torn by dissension for upwards 
of thirty years, and two rival families of the mercantile class, the Adorni, 
adherents of the Guelfs, and the Fregosi of the opposite party, alternately 
furnished Genoa with an ephemeral sovereign. In 1396 ihe reigning doge, 
Antonio Adorno, by an act of miserable impolicy, surrendered the state to 
Charles VI, king of France, who deputed the government to a renowned 
captain, Jean le Maingre, marshal of France, and lord of Boucicault. The 
stern severity of this approved soldier was manifested on his entry into the 
city ; aud two of the mo^ refractory citizens, Battista Boccanera and Battista 
Luciardo, were at his command led out to execution. Boccanera’s head was 
severed from the body, and his companiou was about to suffer, when a new 
commotion in the assembled crowd distracted the attention of the French 
guard. The criminal seized the propitious moment, and darting into the 
dense throng was lost among the multitude; but his place was instantly 
supplied by the officer whose neglect had permitted his escape, and whose head 
immediately rolled upon the ground at the mandate of the peremptory Bouci- 
cault. For eight years the Genoese were overawed by his rigorous govern- 
ment ; but his absence favouring insurrection, the il^ench lieutenant was 
assassinated, and the state was delivered from the yoke of France. 

But the spirit of independence was extinguished in Genoa, and she with- 
drew herself from the bondage of France to acknowledge Filippo, duke of 
Milan, as her master. Revolt from Milan and reinstatement of the doge 
were immediately followed by his deposition, and a new form of government 
was introduced by creating ancients and captains of the people. After a few 
months’ duration this government was dissolved, and Raffaello Adorno was 
created doge, and permitted to retain his power for nearly four years. A 
new struggle between the rival families once more convulsed the city ; and 
whilst Alfonso, king of Naples, threatened Genoa with a most formidable 
invasion, a grievous pestilence raged among her citizens. In this complica- 
tion of distress, the doge, Pietro Fregoso, with the approbation of the prin- 
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cipal citizens, craved the protection of Charles VII, king of France; and the 
city being by treaty rarrendered to that monarch was occupied in his name 
by John of Anjou. The union of the families Adorni and Fregosi enabled 
the Genoese to expel the French; an Adorno was for a moment raised 
to the duchy and then expelled by the Fregosi, and a Fregoso had scarcely 
moinited the throne ere he was displaced by his kinsmaS, the archbishob 
Paolo. Ihe odious character of Paolo Fregoso threatened a speedy dissolu- 
tion of his authority ; and the keen-ej'ed Francesco Sforza, duke of Milnn, 
already regaled Genoa as his own. He obtained from Louis XI of France 
the cession of his nghts; he secured a strong party amongst the discontented 
citizens ; and a general revolt in April, 1464, enabled his friends to proclaim 
him lord of the city. 

During the residue of the reign of Francesco and that of his son, Galeazzo 
Sfo^, Genoa contimed m repose; but the murder of the latter prince in- 
cited the family of E^eschi to attempt a revolt from Milan. The storm was, 
however, l^ed by the ]presence of Lodovico and Ottaviano Sforza, the young 
duice s uncles ; and Ineir creature Prospero Adorno was accepted by the peo- 
pie as them doge under the authority of the duke of Milan. A few months 
dispeUed his authorily ; and Battistino Fregoso was proclaimed independent 
sovereign of Genoa.^ . 

In tlie midst of these perpetual commotions, a new and singular associa- 
tion of pixvate individuals took place in Genoa. Tlie bank, or company* of 
St. George had been instituted about 1402, when a long course of war- 
fMC had drained the public treasury. The contributions, therefore, of private 
citizens were called in requisition, in security for the repayment of which the 
customs were pawned by the republic; whilst each lender participated in 
the receipts m proportion to the extent of his advances. 

The administration of their affairs required frequent meetings of the 
body of creditors ; and the palace over the custom-house being assigned to 
them, they organised a particular form of government. A great council of 
one hundred was established for deliberation on their common weal ; whilst 
uie supremo management of their affairs was entrusted to a directory of eight. 
The good order of their little government insured their prosperity; the 
increasing necessities of the republic required new advances ; and the public 
11 ^ mortgaged to the bank, until that body became possessed of nearly 
all the territorj- appertaining to the state of Genoa. To the regulation and 
defence of this extending territory the company alone were attentive ; and, 
\vithout any interference on the part of the commonwealth, an annual elec 
tion of their own officers furnished an adequate suppty of governors and 
magistrates for the provinces. They wisely abstained from taking part 
in the unceasing changes in the government; and, alike indifferent to the 
cry of Adorni or Fregosi, were intent only on preserving their own inde- 
pendence, and securing from the successful ruler the due recognition of their 


M Murat. ,^nali.~.WiUiout burdoning tbo text with a barren enumeration of names, we 
a Hat of these doges, by which the inseourity of their dignity will sufilciently appear. 
Bocoanera, abdicated 1844 ; Giovanni da Murta, died 1860 ; Giovanni de» Valenti. 
•^1856. Bocoanera stored, died 1863 ; Gabriello Adorno, deposed and imprisoned 1870 ; Niccolo 
ui Guamo, dep. 1883 ; Leonardo di Montaldo, died 1884 ; Antonio Adorno, dep. 1300 ; Jacopo 
* Antonio restored and again dop. 1302 ; Antoniotto di Montaldo, dep. 
1384 ; NiCGOio Zoaglio, dep. 1394 ; Antonio di Guarco, dop. 1894 ; Antonio Adorno again restored, 
resigned 1806. —1418. Georgio Adorno, dep. 1416 ; Bamah5 Goano, dep. 1416 ; Tommaso Fregoso, 
?S?A Baaaello Adorno, resigned 1447 ; Bamaht Adorno, dep. 1447 ; Giono Fregoso, died 
1448; IfO^ VICO Fregoso, dep. 1460; Piero Fregoso, dep. 1468. — 1461. Prospero Adomo, dep. 1461 ; 
Lodovico Fregoso, dep. 1468; Paolo Fregoso, dep. 1464.— 1478. Battista Irogoso, dep. 1483 ; Paolo 
Fregoso, restored, dep. 1487. 
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laws and privileges. The administration of this society formed a Striking 
contrast to that of public affairs. Instead of tyranny, corruption, and licen- 
tiousness, the bank of St. George presented a model of order, good faith, and 
justice ; and the people obtained thereby an influence in the state, which 
more effectually preserved their liberty than all their violent attempts to 
depress the aristocracy. 

Naval Exploits 

Notwithstanding the perpetual dissensions of Genoa, she long continued 
to maintain her naval renown ; and whilst the plebeians were intent on the 
depression of the nobles, the family of Doria were conducting her fleets to 

the discomfiture of her enemies. Like her 
ancient rival Venice, she had long been ac- 
quainted with the Levant ; and Galata and 
Fera, the suburbs of Constantinople, were 
the reward of services rendered to the Greek 
emperor. 

After the peace of 1299 the Venetians, 
though strengthened by the alliance of the 
^agonese, abstained for a time from renew- 
ing the contest ; and the first attack upon 
the galleys of Genoa was punished by de- 
feat and disgrace. A breach of faith on 
the part of Venice was resented by the 
seizure of all her traders in the Black Sea ; 
but Genoa paid dearly for this aggression, 
and a signal defeat % the Venetians off 
Garisto nearly annihilated her fleet. In 
1361 a powerful armament sailed from 
Venice under the command of Niccolo Pi- 
sani, one of the most distinguished com- 
manders of his age ; and a fierce encounter 
in the Dardanelles covered the sea with 
the fragments of the hostile vessels. But 
severely as the Genoese suffered on this oc- 
casion, they might fairly claim the victory, 
since the destruction of the Venetian and 
Aragonese galleys was more than double 
the loss which they themselves sustained j 
and Fisani admitted the defeat by leaving 
A Vbnbtias Naval Officeb his enemies in possession of the scene of 
(After viceuio) action. Even the seat of empire was threat- 

ened by the conquerors; and the Greek 
emperor averted their vengeance by the expulsion of his former allies from 
the capital. But the pride of Genoa soon afterwards sustained a severe 
check ; her fleet, under Antonio Grimaldi, was surprised off Cagliari on the 
anniversary of the defeat of Caristo ; and the loss of more tbn.Ti thirty ships 
and forty-five hundred prisoners reduced the public to despair. This 
^saster, however, was amply compensated by a splendid victory in the follow- 
ing year, achieved over Fisani by Andrea Doria and his nephew Giovanni ; 
and to the bold and spirited manoeuvre of the latter the success of the day 
was chiefly to be attributed. Whilst the Venetians ky within the harbour 
of Sapienza, a little Maud of the Morea, the younger Doria dashed into 
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tiie iJiu-t with twelve gallej's, and, placing his force between the shore and the 
enemy, commenced a furious assault. Meanw'hile the residue of the Genoese 
lieet attacked the galleys of Fisani in front, and most complete victory was 
obtained. The Venetians suffered an enormous loss of both vessels and men ; 
and amongst the six thousand prisoners led in triumph to Genoa was the 
renowned commander Niccolo Fisani. 

The Genoese thus triumphant swept the coast of Barbary, assaulted and 
plundered Tripoli, and sold the city to a wealth}' Saracen for 50,000 pieces 
of gold. A more important conq^ucst was achieved eighteen years after- 
wards. At the coronation of Feter de Lusignan, king of C3’prus, a dispute 
for jirecedence arose between the consuls of Genoa and Venice, w'hich the 
C\*i»riote authorities decided in favour of the latter. Irritated by tins 
aa'ard, the Genoese attempted to assert their right by violence ; and the 
Gj’priotes, resenting an affront offered in the royal presence, flew to arms, 
and immediately put the offender to death. Not content with this summary 
vengeance, they set on foot a general massacre through the island, and a 
single Genoese was left alive to convo}' the heavy tidings to the republic. 
A new fleet was forthwith sent from Genoa, commanded by Fietro Fregoso, 
and the island of C 3 'prus offered little resistance to the invaders. .Nor can 
the}' be accused of want of moderation, since onl}* three lives were sacrificed 
to the manes of their slaughtered countr 3 ’mcn. The king was restored to 
libert}’, and even permitted to retain liis title ; but a 3 'earl 3 ’' tribute of 40,000 
florins was exacted by the conquerors. 

A new offence soon kindled another war with Venice. So low had the 
Greek Empire fallen that the Genoese had taken upon themselves to dethrone 
the emperor Joannes Falmologus in favour of his son Andronicus, who prom- 
ised them in return the island of Tenedos. But the deposed t 3 'rant was 
supported by their ancient rival, w'ho took advantage of the imperial schism 
to get possession of Tenedos ; and Genoa, strengthened by the alliance of 
Louis, king of Hungar}', Francesco da Carrara, lord of Fadua, and the patriarch 
of Aqnileia, declared w'ar against the Venetians. The fleet of Genoa was 
commanded b}' Luciano Doria, that of Venice by Vittore Fisani. Fortune 
from the commencement favoured the Genoese ; and in the mouth of May, 
1879, a great and sanguinar}' battle off Ghioggia was attended b}’ a brilliant 
victory. The death of their admiral Doria, who fell in the first onset, 
inspired them with vindictive fury ; and fifteen Venetian galle 3 's and up- 
wards of a thousand prisoners fell into the hands of the conquerors. Many 
of these were inhumanly butchered b}' the Genoese in revenge for the fall of 
Doria; w'hilst the defeated Fisani, retoming to the capital, was plunged into 
a dungeon by the implacable government of Venice. 

A reinforcement under Fietro Doria now enabled tlie Genoese to follow 
up their victory, and the island and city of Ghioggia were captured with 
immense loss to the V enetians. The utmost consternation prevailed through- 
out Venice, and the most humiliating terms of peace were proposed b}' the 
disheartened senate. But the haughty Doria rejected all terms of accommo- 
dation. “Never, by the faith of God 1 ” he exclaimed, “never, m}' lords of 
Venice, shall ye have peace till we have bridled those brazen horses of St. 
Mark’s ; when they are bitted, ye may dare to talk of peace.” 

Nothing can. more strongly mark the consternation of the Venetian 
government tiian their 3 rielding on this trying occasion to the outcries of ^e 
populace. In obedience to their urgent call Fisani was delivered from his 
dungeon and once more placed in command of the armament. Despair 
prompted the most vigorous preparations for defence ; great rewards were 
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promised to all whose exertions should be most conspicuous ; and nobility 
was to be the reward of the thirty citizens who should pre-eminently distin- 
guish themselves in preserving the state. The great aim of Pisani was now 
to blockade the Genoese fleet, which had taken up its station within the port 
of Ghioggia. This daring enterprise was achieved with incredible labour 
and severe loss on the part of the Venetians. By sinking vessels laden with 
stones at the mouths of the several channels which led into the Lagune, he 
rendered all egress impossible.^ 

The circumstances of the two combatants were thus entirely changed. 
But the Genoese fleet, though besieged in Ghioggia, was impregnable, and 

their command of the land secured them 
from famine. Venice, notwithstanding 
her unexpected success, was stiU very far 
from secure ; it was difficult for the doge 
to keep his position through the winter ; 
and if the enemy could appear in open sea, 
the risks of combat were extremely haz- 
ardous. It is said that the senate delib- 
erated upon transporting the seat of their 
liberty to Gandia, and mat the doge had 
announced his intention to raise the siege 
of Ghioggia, if expected succours did not 
arrive by the 1st of January, 1380. Gn 
that very day, Garlo Zeno, an admiral, 
who, ignorant of the dangers of his coun- 
try, had been supporting the honour of 
her flag in the Levant and on the coast 
of Liguria, appeared with a reinforcementof 
eighteen galleys and a store of provisions. 
From that moment the confldence of Ven- 
ice revived. The fleet, now superior in 
strength to the enemy, began to attack 
them with vivacity. After several months 
of obstinate resistance, the Genoese, whom 
their republic had ineffectually attempted 
to relieve by a fresh armament, blocked 
up in the town of Ghioggia, and pressed 
by hunger, were obliged to surrender. 
Nineteen galleys only out of forty-eight were in good condition, and the 
crews were equally diminished in the ten months of their occupation of Ghi- 
oggia. ^ The pride of Genoa was deemed to be justly humbled; and even her 
own historian Stella* confesses that God would not suffer so noble a city as 
Venice to become the spoil of a conqueror. 

Each of the two republics liad sufficient reason to lament their mutual 
prejudices and the selfish cupidity of their merchants, which usurps in all 
marilmne countries the name of patriotism. Though the capture of Ghiog- 
gia did not terminate the war, both parties were exhausted, and willing, next 
year, to accept the mediation of the duke of Savoy. By the Peace of Turin, 
Venice surrendered most of her territorial possessions to the king of Hun- 
gary. That prince and Francesco da Garrara were the only gainers. Genoa 
obtained the isle of Tenedos, one of the original subjects of dispute-^ a poor 
indemnity for her losses. Though, upon a hasty view, the result of war 

appears more unfavourable to Venice, yet in fact it is the epoch of the decline 
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of Geuoa. From this time she never commanded the ocean with such navies 
ac in days gone by; her commerce gradually went into decay; and the 
fifteenth century, the most splendid in the annals of Venice, is) till recent 
times, the most ignominious in those of Genoa. But this was partly owing 
;■! internal dissensions, by which her liberty, as well as glory, was for a con- 
siderable space of time suspended. 


THE AFFAIRS OF VENICE^ 

While Genoa lost even her political independence, Venice became more 
conspicuous and powerful than before. 

The great Cquncil of Venice, ns established in 1172, was to consist of 
480 citizens, equally taken from the six districts of the citj', and annually 
renewed. But the election was not made immediately bj* the people. Two 
electors, called tribunes, from each of the six districts, appointed the mem- 
bers of the council by separate nomination. Tlicse tribunes, at first, were 
themselves chosen by the people ; so that the intervention of this electoral 
body did not apparently trespass upon the democmtical ehamcler of the 
constitution. But the great council, which was principally composed of men 
of high birth, and invested by the law with the appointment of the doge, 
and of all the councils of magistracy, seem, earl}' in the thirteenth century, 
to have assumed the right of naming their own constituents. Besides 
appointing^ the tribunes, they took upon themselves another privilege ; that 
of confirming or rejecting their successors, before they resigned their func- 
tions. 

These usurpations rendered the annual election almost nugatory ; the 
same members were usuall}'- renewed, and though the dignity of councillor 
was not yet hereditary, it remained, upon the whole, in the same familifts. 
In this transitional stoto the Venetian government continued daring the 
tUrteenth century ; the people actually debarred of power, but a hereditary 
aristocracy not completely or legally confirmed. The right of electing, 
or rather of re-electing, the great council was transferred, in 1297, from 
the tribunes, whose office was abolished, to the council of Forty ; they bal- 
lotted upon the names of the members who already sat, and whoever 
obtained twelve favouring balls out of forty retained his place. The 
vacancies occasioned by rejection or death were filled up by a supplemental 
list formed by three electors, nominated in the great council. But they were 
expressly prohibited, by laws of 1298 and 1300, from inserting tbe name of 
anyone whose paternal ancestors had not enjoyed the same honour. Thus 
an exclusive hereditary aristocracy was finally established. And the per- 
sonal rights of noble descent were rendered complete in 1319, b}' the aboli- 
tion of all elective forms. By the constitution of Venice as it was then 
settled, every descendant of a member of the great council, on attaining 
twenty-five years of age, entered as of right into that body, which of course 
became unlimted in ite numbers. 

1 DooEs OF Vekioe, 1280-16OL — 1289, Pietro Giadenigo, the 40tli doge; 1811, Marino Glorg^; 
1312, Giovanni Soranzo; 1828, Prancesco Dandolo; 1380, Bartolommeo Gradcnfgo; 1848, An- 
drea Dandolo; 1864, Marino Balieri; 1866, Giovanni Gradenigo; 1360, Giovanni Delilno; 1861, 
Lorenzo Celsi; 1805, Marco Cornaro; 1807, Andrea Contarlni ; 1882, Michele Morosini; 1882, 
Antonio Yonier ; 1400, Michele Steno; 1414, Tonunaso Mocenigo; 1423, Francesco Foscarl; 
1467, Fasqual Malipier; 1402, Cristoforo Moro; 1471, ITiccolo Tron; 1473, Niccolo Marcello; 
1474, Pietro Mocenigo ; 1470, Andrea Yendramin ; 1478, Giovanni Mocenigo; 1486, Marco Bar- 
oarigo ; 1480, Agostino Barharigo; 1501, Leonardo Loredano, the 76th doge. 
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These gradual changes between 1297 and 1319 were first made known 
by Sandi.i All former writers, both ancient and modern, fix the complete 
and final establishment of the Venetian aristocracy in 1297. 

But an assembly so numerous as the great council, even before it was 
thus thrown open to all the nobility, could never have conducted the public 
affairs with that secrecy and steadiness which were characteristic of Venice ; 
and without an intermediary power between the doge and the patrician multi- 
tude the constitution would have gained noth- 
ing in stability to compensate for the loss of 
popular freedom. The great council had pro- 
ceeded, very soon after its institution, to limit 
the ducal prerogatives. That of exercising 
criminal justice, a trust of vast importance, 
was transferred in 1179, to a council of forty 
members annually chosen. The executive gov- 
ernment itself was thought too considerable for 
the doge without some material limitations. 
Instead of naming his own assistants OTpregadi^ 
' he was only to preside in a council of sixty 
members, to whom the care of the state in all 
domestic and foreign relations, and the previous 
deliberation upon proposals submitted to the 
great council was confided. 

This council of pregadi, generally called 
^ in later times the senate, was enlarge^ in the 
fourteenth century, by sixty additional mem- 
I bersj and as a great part of the magistrates had 
also seats in it, the whole number amounted 
to between two and three hundred. Though 
the legislative power, properly spealdng, re- 
mained with the great council, the senate used 
to impose taxes, and had the exclusive right of 
making peace and war. It was annually re- 
newed, like almost all other councils at Venice, 
by the great council. But since even this body 
was too numerous for the preliminary discussion 
A vehetiait Senatob of business, six councillors, forming, along with 

the doge, the seigniory, or visible representa- 
tive of the republic, were empowered to despatch orders, to correspond with 
ambassadors, to treat with foreign states, to convoke and preside in the 
councils, and perform other duties of an administration. In part of these 
they were obliged to act with the concurrence of what was termed the col- 
lege, comprising, besides themselves, certain select councillors, from different 
constituted authorities. 


It might be imagined, that a dignity so shorn of its lustre as that of doge, 
would not excite an overweening ambition. But the Venetians were still 
jealous of extinguished power ; and while their constitution was yet imma- 
ture, the great council planned new methods of restricting their chief magis- 
trate. An oath was taken by the doge on his election, so comprehensive 
as to embrace every possible check upon undue influence. He was bound 
not to correspond with foreign states, or to open their letters, except in the 
presence of the seigniory; to acquire no property beyond the Venetian 
dominions, and to resign what he might already possess ; to interpose, 
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directly or indirectly*, in no judicial process, and not to permit any citizen to 
use to&ns of subjection in saluting him. 

As a further security, they devised a remarkably complicated mode of 
supplying the vacancy of his office. Election by open suifrage is always 
liable to tumult or corruption, nor does the method of secret ballot, while 
it prevents the one, afford in practice any adequate security against the 
other. Election by lot incurs the risk of placing incapable persons in situa- 
tions of arduous trust. The Venetian scheme was intended to combine the 
two modes without their evils, by leaving the absolute choice of their doge 
to electors taken by lot. 

It was presumed that, among a competent number of persons, though 
taken promiscuously, good sense and right principles would gain such an 
ascendency, as to prevent any' flagranuy improper nomination, if undue 
influence could be excluded. For this purpose, the ballot was rendered 
exceedingly complicated, that no possible ingenuity or stratagem might 
ascertain the electoral body before the last moment. A single lottery, 
if fairly conducted, is certainly sufficient for this end. At Venice, as many' 
balls as there were members of the great council present were placed in an 
urn. Thirty of these were gilt. The holders of gilt balls were reduced by a 
second ballot to nine. The nine elected forty, whom lot reduced to twelve. 
The twelve chose twenty-five by separate nomination. The twenty-five 
were reduced by lot to nine ; and each of the nine chose five. These forty- 
five were reduced to eleven, as before; tlie eleven elected forty-one, who 
were the ultimate voters for a doge. 

A hereditary' prince could never have remained quiet in such trammels 
as were imposed upon the doge of Venice. But early prejuffice accustoms 
men to consider restraint, oven upon themselves, as advantageous ; and the 
limitations of ducal power appeared to every Venetian as fundamental as 
the great laws of the English constitution do to ourselves. Many doges of 
Venice, especially in the Middle Ages, were considerable men ; but they 
were content with the functions assigned to them, which, if they could avoid 
the tantalising comparison of sovereign princes, were enough for the ambition 
of republicans. For life the chief magistrates of their country, her noble 
citizens forever, they might thank her in their own name for what she gave, 
and in that of their posterity for what she withheld. 

For some years after what was called the closing of the great council by 
the law of 1296, which excluded all but the famiUes actually in possession, 
a good deal of discontent showed itself among the commonalty. Several 
commotions took place about the beginning of tlie fourteenth century, with 
the object of restoring a more popular regimen. Upon the suppression of the 
last, in 1810, the aristocracy sacrificed their own individusi freedom along 
with that of the people, to the preservation of an imaginary privilege. They 
established the famous Council of Ten, that most remarkable part of the 
Venetian constitution. This council, it should be observed, consisted in fact 
of seventeen, comprising the seigniory, or the doge and his six councillors, 
as well as the ten properly so called. The Council of Ten had by usage, if 
not by right, a controlling and dictatorial power over the senate and other 
magistrates; rescinding their decisions, and treating separately with foreign 
princes. Their vast influence strengthened the executive government, of 
which they formed a part, and -gave a vigour to its movements, which the 
jealousy of the councils would possibly have impeded. But they are chiefly 
known as an arbitrary and inquisitorial tribunal, the standing tyranny of 
Venice, Excluding the old council of Forty, a regular court of criminal 
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judicature, not only from the investigation of treasonable charges but of 
several other crimes of magnitude, they inquired, they judged, they punished, 
according to what they called reason of state. 

The public eye never penetrated the mystery of their proceedings ; the 
accused was sometimes not heard, never confronted with witnesses-; we con- 
demnation was secret as the inquiry, the punishment undivulged like both. 
The terrible and odious machinery of a police, the insidious spy, the stipen- 
diary informer, unknown to the carelessness of feudal governments, found 
their natural soil in the republic of Venice. Tumultuous assemblies were 
scarcely possible in so peculiar a city, and private conspiracies never failed 
to be detected by the vigilance of the Council of Ten. Compared with the 
Tuscan republics, the tranquillity of Venice is truly striking. The names 
of Guelf and Grhibelline hardly raised any emotion in her streets, though the 
government was considered in the first part of the fourteenth century as 
rather inclined towards the latter party. But the wildest excesses of faction 
are less dishonouring than the stillness and moral degradation of servitude.i 

On the death of Giovanni Dandolo in 1289, the long delay of the electors 
to name a successor furnished an excuse to the populace to resume their 
ancient privilege; and they tumultuously hailed Jacopo Tiepolo as their 
doge. But Tiepolo, wisely declining an honour thus irregularly conferred, 
withdrew for a time from Venice, and the Forty-one at length fixed on Pie- 
tro Gradenigo, a nobleman extremely obnoxious to the people. With him 
originated a measure which forever shut out the commonalty; and the 
Forty, who were entrusted with the annual election cf the council, were 
enjoined to re-elect all such members of the old council as were not declared 
unfit by twenty-nine voices. Not to render the people desperate, three 
commissioners were appointed to make supplemental lists of such other citi- 
zens as might be fit to fill vacancies caused by the rejection of the former, or 
the death of existing members of the council ; which lists were in like man- 
ner subject to the approval of the Forty. But as three commissioners were 
appointed by the council itself, it was easy to foresee that this body would be 
careful to name such persons only as favoured their own order ; and lest the 
electors should err on the popular side, a decree was soon afterwards made, by 
which they were forbidden to insert any person in their lists, who himself or 
whose ancestor had not formerly belonged to the great council. In course of 
time the commissioners were wholly suppressed ; the council was declared 
permanent ; and all who could prove themselves descended from one of thia 
body were entitled to inscribe their names in the Golden Book, and to enter 
this noble assembly at the age of twenty-five. 


The Tiepolo Oonspirdcy^ and the Comieil of Ten 

These changes were not effected without some movement on the part of 
the people ; and the suppression of a feeble conspiracy, and the punishment 
of _ its leaders, did not deter others from plotting against the power of the 
aristocracy. A numerous band of citizens, headed by Baiamonte Tiepolo 
(son of Jacopo), was formed, and extensive preparations were made for the 
subversion of the government. But detection having prematurely driven 
the conspirators into open revolt, they were easily overwhelmed and de- 
stroyed in the narrow streets of Venice ; and this new conspiracy furnished 
an excuse for erecting that fearful tribunal — the Council of Ten. This for- 
midable assembly, though originally only a temporary measure, was after- 
wards, in 1325, declared permanent. It was invested with arbitrary and 
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iilmost unlimited povrera ; under pretence of watcliing over the safety of the 
republic, the Ten gradually assumed the government of the state, made peace 
and Tvar, disposed of the finances, and even abrogated the proceedings of 
the great council. Their spies and emissaries per^-aded every quarter of the 
city ; they seized, imprisoned, or put to secret death, without responsibilily 
to any higher authority j whilst no rank was secure from their machinations. 
Even the doge himself might tremble at their vigilance and severity ; and 
the fate of Marino Falieri, thirty years after the permanent institution of 
this council, forms a striking event in the annals of this extraordinary 
oligarchy. 9 


The Story of Marino Falieri 

Falieri, who had passed his fifteenth lustre, had married a young lady of 
great beauty and elegance, and the union was naturally, perhaps inevitably, 
accompanied by suspicions on the part of the doting husband. They cMefiy 
fell on the president of the old or “criminal forty” (so called to distinguish 
that tribunal from two others of less dignity, which took cognisance of minor 
matters}, whom^ he somewhat rudely expelled from his house at an entertain- 
ment he had given to the nobilily. The president felt the insult the more 
deeply, ns his attentions had not been devoted to the wife of the doge, but 
to one of her women. In the impulse of the moment he wrote on the throne 
of the doge a verse which, whether founded on trutii or not, he knew must 
sorely wound him, as refiecting on his honour and the fidelity of his consort. 
It ran: 

" iifar^n Falieri dalla hella moglie, 

AIM la gode cd egli mantiene^* 

(Marino Falieri of the beautiful wife ; others enjoy her, he maintains her). 
Falieri discovered the writer, and denounced him to the public advocates; 
but, confoary to his expectation, those men, considering the offence a venial 
one, earned the cause, not before the tremendous Council of Ten, but the 
Criminal Forty — the very tribunal of which the accused was president. 
The culprit met with favour; he was condemned only to one month’s 
imprisonment. 

From this moment the doge indulged uncontrolled animosity against 
the tribunal, and even the whole order of nobles, whom he regarded as the 
betrayers of his_ honour. It was followed by the hope of revenge. He 
knew the dissatisfaction entertained by both the plebeians and the l es s 
privileged nobles towards the government, and he artfully endeavoured to 
foment it. His reply to a citizen who one day complained before him that 
a wife or daughter had been dishonoured or insulted by a member df the 
grand council, produced g^eat impression : “ You will never obtain justice. 
Have not I myself been insulted, without the hope of adequate redress?” 
In a short time he organised a conspiracy, the object of which was to open 
the ^nd council to the nobilily and the election of the members of all the 
public functionaries, of the doge himself, to the citizens at large. The 
evening before the day fixed for its execution, it was denounced by one 
of the conspirators ; others were arrested and tortured ; numbers were 
executed. & 

But the demands of justice were not yet satisfied, and the law claimed 
a larger sacrifice, a nobler victim. The process against Marino Falieri fol- 
lowed. On the morning of Thursday, the 16th of April, 1866, the old man 
was led from his apartments, attired in his robes of state, to the great council 

n. TT. — you nc. t 
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chamber, where he was confronted with his accusers and his judges. The 
bench was composed of the six privy councillors, nine of the decemvirs, and 
a giunta of twenty sages, which had been specially convoked to meet the 
extreme gravity of the occasion. The latter had a deliberative voice merely, 
and no vote. 

The articles of arraignment were no sooner read than Falieri made a 
candid and unreserved confession. He avowed all. He stigmatised himself 
as the worst of criminals, and as one deserving of the highest penalty which 
it was in the power of the laws to inflict. Without further preamble it was 
then put to the vote, whether the accused should suffer death. Five of the 
privy council and the nine decemvirs recorded their suffrages in the affirma- 



tive. It was a majority of fourteen to one. One voice alone, it seemed, 
asked mercy for him who had in the eyes of the aristocracy aggravated 
the crime of treason by fraternising with tradesmen and plebeians. After the 
delivery of the verdict the condemned was led back to the palace. It had 
been ordered that “Marino Falieri, being convicted of conspiring against 
the constitution, should be taken to the head of the grand staircase of 
St. Mark’s, and there, being stripped of the ducal bonnet and the other 
emblems of his dignity, should be decapitated.” The sentence was one 
which could not fail to strike an icy chill into every heart. But it was 
received by the doge with a placid equanimity worthy of the hero of Lucca. 

The execution took place on the following morning at the hour of tierce. 
Giovanni Mocenigo, the senior privy councillor, followed by his flve col- 
leagues, the decemvirs, the advocates of the commune, and the other great 
officers of state, advanced to meet his serenity, who had been conducted 
under guard from Ids own apartments to the great council saloon. Forming 
a circle round him,^ they escorted him to the fatal spot which had been 
selected for the horrid catastrophe. A stupendous concourse of persons of 
all conditions had congregated to witness the spectacle. A gloomy and 
awful stillness reigned throughout the Piazza. The doge, amid a silence in 
which a whisper or a sigh would have been audible, implored the forgiveness 
of his countrymen, and extolled the equity of the doom which he was about 
to undergo. He was then uncrowned and disrobed. A black cap was sub- 
stituted for the biretta, and a cloak of the same colour was cast across liia 
shoulders. At an appointed signal he laid his head on the block, and at a 
single stroke the executioner severed it from his body. Immediately after 
the removal of toe latter, the doors of St. Mark’s were thrown open, and toe 
crowd entered in wild disorder, eager to catch a glimpse of the mutilated 
coi'pse, which was there exposed to view preparatory to burial ^Friday, April 
17th, 1355). 
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Thus miserably perished, at the ripe age of seventy-seven, one of the 
greatest soldiers and statesmen whom Venice could boast j that same Falieri 
who during two and forty years of public ser^does had earned as count of 
Valdemarino a splendid and enviable reputation. Such was the ignominious 
faU of a man whose versatilo talents had enabled him to sliine in every branch 
of official life, and whose uncontrollable passions brought his white hairs 
before the close of seven months from a throne to a scaffold. Falieri had 
survived most of his early friends, if not his domestic happiness ; it was 
ruled that he should sundve his honour also. 

The ducal remains were interred without any mark of pomp at San Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, behind the monasleiy, and in tlie direction of the chapel of 
Santa Maria della Pace ; and from a mixed motive of delicacy and pride the 
Ten directed their secretary to omit all direct allusions in the books of their 
transactions to his sentence and exceution. The words, “Let it not be written” 
formed the sole clue afforded by the Misti to a great crime and a great 
tragedy. The effigy of Falieri found its place after the sepulture in the hall, 
where the portraits of all his predecessors were hung. It was not till twelve 
years posterior to the event which has been narrated that the Ten, by a decree 
dated the 16th of March, 1867, caused it to be cancelled, and a black crape 
arras to be substituted, surmounted bj' the words, “iSc est locus Marini 
Faletri deeapitati pro criminihus'* 

Three centuries had passed awji}', when some labourere digging near the 
spot accidentally exhumed a sai'cophagus. Tlie discovery did not at the mo- 
m^t attract much curiosity, but tiie sarcophagus was eventually opened, 
^ 11 ^^ then found to contain a skeleton with the skull placed between 
the Imees. This pecuharity was designated to indicate that the person, whose 
spirit was once dwelling in the now tmiformed clay, had died by the hand of 
the executioner; and if anjr doubt still remained, the half-defaced inscrip- 
tion on the urn served to show that the bones of the unhappy Falieri were 
there.^* 

Venetian Wars and Conquests 

We have already earlier in this chapter told of the wars between Genoa 
and Venice, culminating in the humiliation of the former at Ghioggia. TIip. 
first success of Venice whetted the appetite of her people for further con- 
quests. And the queen of maritime cities did not confine her aspirations to 
the scenes of her former victories." 

Her anxiety once^ more to display her banners upon terra firma induced 
Venice to lend her aid to Gian Galeazzo Visconti against the Carraras, under 
the promise of the restitution of Treviso, which she had lost during the war 
of the Ghioggia. The bad faith of the lord of Milan would fain have 
defrauded the Venetians of their share of the spoil, had not dread of their 
power compelled their ally to be reluctantly honest in his spoliation. By 
their friendly demonstrations towards Gaterina, the widowed duchess of 
Milan, the Venetians next obtained the cession of Vicenza, Feltre, and Bel- 
luno ; and Francesco Novello da Garrara, who already counted Vicenza as his 
prey, was ever baffled in his hopes. His son-in-law, the marquis of Ferrara, 
was compelled to declare against him ; and the citizens of Verona, worn out 
by siege and famine, opened their gates to the troops of Venice. This 
important acquisition was followed up by a succession of easy victories ; the 
greatest part of the Paduan territory submitted without a struggle ; and the 
capital iiself, wasted by hunger and the plague, promised a speedy surrender. 
A last desperate sortie was repulsed with terrible slaughter s and treachery 
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opened the gates and admitted the forces of Venice. Carrara and his son 
Francesco Terzo had now no hope save in the clemency of the conquerors. 
They proceeded to Venice, were received with apparent cordiality, and 
immured in a dungeon. In this horrible vault they had the miserable satis- 
faction of embracing a son and brother, Jacopo da Carrara. After lingering 
nearly two months in this region of despair, the father was' privately 
strangled in prison ; and on the following day his two sons perished in a 
similar manner. Two brothers of this illustrious family stiU survived ; of 
these, Ubertino terminated his life by sickness soon a^er the ruin of his 
house ; and Marsdio expiated a rash attempt to regain Padua by a public 
execution in 1435. Thus by the destruction of the once potent families of 
Scala and Carrara, the tyrant of the Adriatic was predominant in Lombardy, 
and invested with a splendid territory, including Padua, Verona, and 
Vicenza. Fifteen years afterwards Friuli was wrested from the patriarch 
of Aquileia.£^ 

An illustrious fugitive, Francesco Carmagnola, who arrived about this 
time at Venice, accomplished what Florence had nearly failed in, by discov- 
ering to the Venetians the project of the duke of Milan to subjugate them. 
Francesco Carmagnola had, by the victories he had gained, the glory he had 
acquired, and the influence he obtained over the soldiers, excited the jealousy, 
instead of the gratitude, of Filippo Maiia, who disgraced him, and deprived 
him of his employment, without assigning any reason. Carmagnola returned 
to court, but cordd not even obtain an interview with Ms master. He retired 
to his native country. Piedmont ; Ms wife and children were arrested, and 
his goods confiscated. He arrived at last, by Germany, at Venice”; soon 
afterwards some emissaries of the duke of Milan were arrested for an attempt 
to poison him. The doge, Francesco Foscari, wishing to give lustre to Ms 
reign by conquest, persuaded the senate of Venice to oppose the increasing 
ambition of the duke of Milan. ^ 

Francesco Carmagnola was amongst the first soldiers, if not the first 
captain of Italy, and well acquainted with all the troops, plans, secrets, and 
resources of Visconti, for his talents had recovered the duchy and he had 
long been that prince’s chief favourite and counsellor. Seeing Guido Torelli 
and others preferred before Mm, his enemies more heeded, and biingRlf 
deprived pf the Genoese government, he retired from court, but having 
secret notice, whether true or false, that Filippo intended to poison Mm, now 
fled to Venice and proved Ms sincerity, of which that government doubted, 
by this explanation.^ He also discovered many of Visconti’s secrets and his 
designs against Venice after the fall of Florence, most of wMch seem to have 
been corroborated by confidential letters of Visconti unfairly made use of 
by the Florentine government and sent to Ridolfi for that purpose. 

A gentleman named Perino Turlo, who enjoyed the favour and confidence 
of Philip, was taken in an attack on Faenza, and being carried prisoner to 
Florence, there received his liberty accompanied by great attentions and fiat- 
tery, and was finally dismissed (after declaring Ms belief that Philip wished 
the friendsMp of Florence) with an earnest entreaty to make peace between 
them. TMs was a scheme to ascertain Visconti’s real designs on Venice, in 
order to facilitate the pending negotiations with that state ; but Perino soon 
returned with various propositions of peace which PMlip, he said, most earn- 
estly desired, and as a proof of Ms sincerity produced a carte-hlancTie besides 
several letters wMch the seigniory instantly despatched to Venice because 
they contained matter of infinite danger to that republic. Lorenzo Ridolfi 
lost no time in showing them, and the Venetians, seeing the liberal offers 
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therein made to Florence, the bold confidence of the Florentine ambassador 
in urging the league, the important commnnications and promises of Car- 
magnola, and the temptation of conquering Brescia which that captain had 
promised, determined to accept the alliance, and a treaty was completed 
early in 1426. 

This league with Florence was to endure for ten years with conditions 
extremely favourable to Venice whose real sonrees of strength still lay in 
commerce, and whose geographical position gave her considerable advantages 
in treating uith Florence, to Avhom her co-operation both in force and situa- 
tion was of the last importance in a Lombard war. The Venetian territory 
in that province from its recent acquisition had not yet become an integral 
portion of her national strength ; it was but a lucky addition to an already 
consolidated power — a power atUl rising, absorptive, and hitherto unweak- 
ened by expansion, which therefore might be again lost without much dismay, 
because no national interests had as yet taken root or identified themselves 
in any way with those provinces. But for Florence war with i^lilan was ever 
a matter of vitality, and especially after so many disaster's ; wherefore she 
eagerly consented to any conditions, and peace, trace, and war were now 
equally submitted to the fiat of that cunning and unbending aristocmey. 
Venice also made some jealous terms about the Alexandrian trade, was more- 
over to have every conquest that might be achieved in Lombardy, and Flor- 
ence aU those in Komagna and Tuscan}' not already belongmg to the church. 
Sixteen thousand cavalry and eight thousand infantry were to constitute 
the minimum of the combined force, and strong armaments of galleys on tlie 
Main and flotillas on the Fo were to act vigorously against Genoa and every 
other tangible point of Visconti’s territory. Pope Martin refused to join, 
but Siena followed Florence. Niccolo, marquis of Ferrara, accepted the 
command of the Florentines, and united mth the league for the promised 
acquisition of Lugo and Parma if conquered. Amadeus, duke of Savoy, for 
his own especial objects, the lord of Mantua, and other Lombard seigniors all 
signed it, and Francesco, Count Garmagnola, was appointed generalissimo. 

The Venetians alone brought into the field 8830 W'se and 8000 foot, the 
Florentines 6110 of the former and 6000 of the latter at nu expense of 4 and 
8 florins a mouth respectively for ever}'’ soldier of each arm. To oppose them 
Filippo had 8550 horse and 8000 foot, his Avhole revenue amounting to 54,000 
florins monthly. Other authors, and among them Cagnola, make the allied 
armies amount to much larger numbers and by the testimony of all there 
were full 70,000 of both hosts at Casa al Secco ; but Cambi gives the name 
and following of each particular leader; those of Sforza, Ficcinino, Pergola, and 
Tolentino being by far the most numerous of the private condottien and equal 
to any of the sovereign princes. 

War then commenced and Filippo withdrew his troops from Romagna; 
Carmagnola in performance of his promise marched dh'ectly on Brescia ; by 
means of a secret understanding 'with the Avogadori family and other Gueim 
all inhabiting one particular quarter of the city and all hating Visconti, he 
easily excited a revolt, and on the 17th of March, 1426, made such a lodg- 
ment tliere as immediately enabled biwi to lay close siege to the rest of the 
town. Brescia, one of the chief cities and most celebrated manufactory of 
arms in I'isaly, was then divided into three distinct fortifled districts, each 
commanded by its citadel ; and besides them a strong elevated castle which 
overlooked the whole. 

At first Carmagnola was only master of the ground he stood on, but the 
battle soon began with all the fury of an assault and aU the bitterness of civil 
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war until Francesco Sforza, who defended it, was forced to yield and the 
allies completed their lodgment. As this news spread to Milan and Florence, 
the whole force of war concentrated round Brescia ; Arezzo and Romagna 
were soon cleared of troops, and reinforcements poured in from eyery quarter. 
One continued scene of war and hlood, of fire, rape, and robbery attracted the 
attention of all Italy for eight successive months ; so that, to use the words 
of Cavalcanti, “ never was any tavern so deluged with water as this unfortu- 
nate city was with blood.” A ditch encompassed it so closely without that 
no succours could enter to mitigate the general suffering ; -within, nothing 
was heard but shrieks, weeping, and lamentation mingled with the shouts of 
struggling warriors and the clang of arms ; with a masterly hand, almost 
incredible perseverance, and in face of the whole Milanese army led by 
the greatest captains of the day, did Oarmagnola in a few months subdue the 
three citadels successively, and finally, aided by the Ghibellines themselves, 
in November, 1426, that almost impregnable castle, the last stronghold of 
Visconti, submitted to his arms. A well-directed artillery, which under the 
name of homharde was now becoming common in sieges, materially assisted 
him, and the castle at the moment of its surrender is described as exhibiting 
the appearance of a porcupine from the innumerable arrows that covered its 
walls, all fixed in the seams of mortar ; a fact that does more honour to the 
zeal than the training of Italian archers and cross-bo-wmen. Thus fell Bres- 
cia, as much to the shame of the Milanese commanders as to the glory of 
Carmagnola, for its capture was admired as one of the greatest military 
exploits of that age and added a noble territory to the Venetian Republic. 

^ Pope Martin, who in consequence of liis alliance with Filippo had from that 
prince’s necessities recovered not only the papal cities in Romagna but others 
that n&yev had legally belonged to the church, at last bethought himself of 
reconciling the belligerent states ; and through his exertions and Filippo’s 
difficulties a general peace was signed at Venice on the 30th of December, 

1426, by which Savoy retained possession of all her conquests on the Milanese 
state ; Brescia and its territory remained to Venice ; all places captured from 
Florence were restored and her merchants relieved by Filippo, as lord of 
Genoa, from the obligation hitherto imposed on them of embarking their 
English and French goods in Genoese bottoms. Milan was once more bound 
not to intermed^e with the affairs of Bologna, Romagna, Tuscany, or any state 
between that city and Rome, while Florence subscribed to the same condi- 
tions as regarded Bologna and that part of Romagna not subject to her sway. 

To the great satisfaction of Florence this treaty was proclaimed early in 

1427. She had up to the 9th of November -with little or no advantage ex- 
pended 2,500,000 fiorins, and her ordinary war expenses w^ere estimated at 
about 70,000 a month. Upon this Giovanni Morelli, a cotemporary historian, 
exclaims : “ Make war, promote war, nourish those who foment war ; Flor- 
ence^ has never been free from war, and never will until the heads of four 
leading citizens are annually chopped off upon the scaffold.” So true was 
it, as it would appear, if any creffit may be gfiven to cotemporary -writers 
though influenced by the pre-valent spirit of faction, that private gain was 
the great aliment of foreign and domestic war in Florence. 

But the ink was scarcely dry on the trealy when Filippo, either repenting 
of what he had done or pursuing his secret intentions, -with the certainty of 
forever losing Brescia if he, executed the treaty, in-^ited Carmagnola in per- 
son to tahe possession of Ohiari, a fortified town forming a strong outwork 
to that city on the road to Milan. Niccolo Tolentino, suspecting treachery, 
dissuaded his general from doing so notwithstanding orders from the Vene- 
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tian seignioiy, and Ms counsel was soon justifiea by information that the 

duty ^vas rarrounded and cut to pieces within the 
^aUs. Yisconli followed up this by the equipment of a large flotiUa on the Po 
the augmentation of bis army u-ith disbanded soldiers from the allies, and 
a sudden renewal of hostilities. The astonished league almost immediately 
took the field mth what ti-oops remained, the general having orders to make 
fierce war while a strong armament was preparing to meet the enemy afloat 
and attack all vulnerable points on the left banlc of the Po. ^ 

The first encounter was at Gottolengo. Garmagnola had assembled his 
military cara (winch in those days were an indispensable portion of all 
armies for the rapid movements of infantry;), and fiUing them witli cross-bow- 
men attempted to surprise the enemy. The Milanese, however, were too 
e^erienced for this and mustering their whole force attacked him unexpect- 
edly wMe in some confusion on his march, and nearly defeated the v^ole 
army; Garmagnola, however, raUied his people, and after restoring order 
began an obstinate contest. ^ 

The heat was excessive, the dust intolerable, the visors of helmets, the 
eyes and nostrds of the combatants were all choked up so that respiration 
became almost impossible. The Slilanese were supplied with wine and water 
by the female peasantiy, but such was tlie dust and obscurity that friend and 
toe seemed al^e unknoivn and many of the allies received refresliment even 
from the hands of their enemies. Numbers feU from their horses overpow- 
ered by heat and dust; the plain was strewed with lances, shields, and 
woimded menj horses were gafloping wildly about the field, some with 
saddles, some witlmut; others had them turned under their bellies, and 
many men ttoew ofiE all their annour to escape suffocation. Piccinino was 
conspicuous beyond the rest in kniorlitlv dnrinn- 



w — » uue uuauliry seems 

to have been a confused mass of single combats, more like the miUe of a 
tournament than a scientific fight of disciplined soldiers ; but the footmen, in 
fcm well-ordered battabons, with lowered spears, charged and withstood the 
charges of the men-a^arms, killing both them and their horses. When 
the straggle had lasted some hours and the allies wore ready to give wav, the 
marquis of Mantira, hitherto deceived by false reports from a eowariy fugi- 
tive, came suddenly up with his followers and dashing forward saved all the 
cavalry and restored toe ^y. The retreat was simultaneously sounded on 
both sides ; each host had been three times broken, aU but the infentn', who 
seem by their disciplme to have preserved the rest. ^ 

The ducal forces tliroughout these two campaigns were smaller in num- 
bers than the alhes, but better soldiers and with a greater number of more 
able c^manders; yet they were unsuccessful for want of a common chief, 
whde Garaiagnola was imphcitly obeyed, and all his advantages were gained 
by bnngm^ supenor numbers against the weakest points of the enemy. To 
remedy this, Visconti appointed young Garlo Malatesta of Pesaro as his 
eapto-general j a youth of no experience, but whose high rank and fanuly 
reputation were likely to restrain the continual bickering of the chiefs. 


Vtotones of Garmagnola 

Meanwhile Gamagnola, angiy at the somewhat disgraceful affair of Got- 
tolengo, conMived toe idea of surprising Gremona— a thoroughly Guelfio 
city and disaffected to every GhibeUine authority j with this view he took up 
a strong position at Sommo close to the town, entrenched, and fortified his 
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camp with a thousand war-cars as was his custom, and trusted to those within 
the city for ultimate success. Filippo, for the above reasons, became alarmed ; 
wherefore, assembling a large force and instantly embarking on the Po, he at 
once occupied and saved Cremona. A council of war was of opinion that tbp. 
©nemy should be attacked because Cremona secured their own safety in case 
of defeat, and a victory would almost insure the fall of Mantua. To protect 
that place the army was encamped in an open space about half a mile wide, 
contained between the city walls and the surrounding ditch, called Le OereMe 
di Cremona, the defence of which involved that of the city itself; but as the 
circuit was large, a continual stream of armed peasantry came pouring in at 
their prince s call, ranged under various flags and banners and augmenting 
the aggregate of both armies to full seventy thousand combatants. The allies 
were pperior in the number of regular troops, the Milanese in experience 
and discipline, and held themselves fully equal to their antagonists independ- 
ent of the peasantry; these, however, in the unsettled state of that time and 
country weU knew how to handle their weapons though despised by the con- 
dottieri, who represented them to FiUppo as useful to fiU up ditches and as 
convenient marks for exhausting the adverse missiles and sparing the regular 
troops; however, their vast numbers would, it was said, excite fear, “the 
true harbinger of defeat.” 

Battle being resolved on, a corps of light-armed troops was sent forward 
to begin, but these were quickly driven in on the main body by Taliano Fur- 
lano, one of the adverse chiefs who, seeing the 3\Iilanese cavalry already 
formed and the whole countrjr as far as the eye could reach covered with 
banners, instantly turned to give the alarm. Carmagnola was soon in his 
saddle and personally directing the defence of a narrow pass protected by a 
broad and deep ditch, which the enemy would be compelled to win ere his 
main body could be attacked. This was quickly lined with veteran soldiers 
and the road witMn it flanked by a body of eight thousand infantry armed 
•\nth the spear and cross-bow, and posted in an almost impenetrable thicket 
closely bordering m the public way. This pass was called La Casa-al-Secco, 
and Agnolo della Pergola first appeared before it with his followers, sup- 
ported by a crowd of ^ peasantry ; the ditch was deep, broad, and well de- 
fended, and an increasing shower of arrows galled bis people so sorely that 
he at once resolved to use the rural bands as a means of filling it. Drivinff 
the peasant multitude forward, he ordered the regiflar troops to put every 
lucklMs clown to death who turned his face from the enemy ; so that these 
wretches with the spear at their back and the cross-bow in front fell like erase 
under the scythe of the husbandman. But they were more useful in death: 
bjr Agnolo s command both killed and wounded, aU who fell, were rolled pro- 

misouoiwly into this universal grave, covered up with mould and buried 
ail togetner. 

Here were to be seen distracted fathers with unsteady hand shoveUin? 
fw® the bodies of dead and wounded sons; sons heaping earth on 
their fathers heads; brothers covering the bloody remains of brothers; 
uncles, nephews ; nephews,^ uncles— all clotted in tMs horrid compost I 
It tne wrotones turned, a fnend’s In.nnA AT* 



4.1^^ JIM j *7 T., ^ - w**«,*w w* jwrwuu ixu iOTo DuaiijxY ujLoruea i^nein : 

f with sons and brothers, dead or wounded, with them- 

Ives I They worked and died by thousands; even the very soldiers that 
opposed them at last took pity and aimed their weapons only at armed men. 

And as a reward for this,” exclaims Cavalcanti, “God lent us strength and 
courage. Nevertheless, so many were thus cruelly sacrificed that the moat 
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was soon filled to tlie utmost level of its banks with earth and fiesh and human 
blood, and then the knights giving spurs to their steeds dashed proudly over 
this infernal causeway 1 It was now that the fight commenced: fresh sc[uad- 
rons poured in on every side and all rushed madly to the combat, for on this 
bloody spot the day was to be decided. “Here,” says Cavalcanti, “began 
the fierce and mortal struggle; here every knight led up his follower and 
did noble deeds of arms ; here were the shivered lances fljdng to pieces in 
the air, cavaliers lifeless on the ground and all the field bestrewed with dead 
and dying I Here too was seen young Carlo Malatesta, himself and courser 
cased complete in mail, and a golden mantle streaming from his shoulders I 
Whoever has not seen him has not seen the pride of armies ! Here was store 
of blood, and lack of joy and fear and doubt hung hard on every mind! 
Nothing was heard but the clang of arms, the sliock of lances, the tempest 
of cavalry, and the groans and cries and shouts of either host I The sun 
was flaming, the suffering dreadful, the thirst intolerable ; everything 
seemed to burn, all conspired against the uish of men, but the Cremonese 
women brought refreshments to our enemies.” 

The whole battle appears to have been concentrated in this pass, so that 
numbers made but little difference on either side ; nevertheless the Milanese 
chivalry were severely handled b 3 ’’ tlie veterans in the wood, who kept up a 
continual discharge of arrov^ on horse and man from the moment the ditch 
was passed, or else ran in with their lances and speared them. As many died 
from exhaustion and suffocation as from blows, for the battle was fought early 
in July and lasted from two hours after sunrise luitil evening; others it is 
said expired from the stench of carnage rapidly corrupted by excessive heat. 
Carmagnola, forced by circumstances into the thickest fight, was unhorsed, 
and a hard conflict between those who tried to save and those who wished to 
take him^ prisoner soon concentrated all the knightly prowess of both armies 
round his person; he was remounted, and dust and confusion saved him 
more than once, as they did Niccolo Ficcinino, besides other leaders on both 
sides, from being recognised and captured. The squadrons charged and 
rechai'ged in dust and darkness ; no standards could be seen; the voice alone 
revealed a friend; and when a retreat was sounded whole troops of cavalry 
ranged themselves under adverse banners in total ignorance of their ow 
position. One attack was made by a strong detachment upon the baggage 
and for a while placed the allies in great danger ; but being finally repulsed 
with the loss of five hundred xwisoners a retreat was sounded ; the captives 
were equal, yet Ihe victoijr of Casa-al-Secco was fairly claimed by Carmagnola. 

Filippo previous to this battle had endeavoured to balance his ill success 
by a naval victory; the Venetian armament on the Po had been extremely 
active, and to check it he placed a strong squadron under the orders of Pacino 
Eustachio of Pavia with instructions to lose no time in bringing the enemy 
to action. The latter, commanded by Francesco Bembo, did not shun the 
encounter, which took place near Brescello; but losing three galleons in 
the commencement, Bembo, doubtful of consequences, with that rapid and bold 
decision that mai'ks a superior mind, suddenly discontinued the contest and 
withdrawing aU the cross-bowmen from his remaining galleons manned them 
with the crews of others armed only with spears, swords, spontoons, battle- 
axes, and diort arms of every description. These he placed in the van, 
while the galleons thus emptied were manned with cross-bowmen alone and 
stationed close in the rear of his first line, with rigid orders under the penalty 
of death to kill either himself or any ot^er man that should turn from the 
enemy. He then renewed the attack. 
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With the Milanese in front, in their rear the levelled cross-bows ready to 
shoot into the first vessel that gave way, and themselves armed only with 
short weapons, the Venetian sailors were compelled either to fight hand to 
hand with their enemies or be transfixed without resistance by their own or 
adverse missiles. The Lombards were thus rendered the less formidable of 
the two, and the closer the fight the more safety, because free from the arrows 
of either squadron ; thus excited the galleons were resolutely run alongside 
those of the enemy and lashed there, and the battle became more fierce and 
obstinate ; the Venetian mariners, chiefly Greeks and Slavonians, are described 
as displa}dng all the courage, sagacity, and savage fury of those nations. 

The scene was appalling ; no room for tactics, no hope in flight ; man 
encountered man with the eye and hand of death ; the struggle was personal, 
unrelenting, resolute; a struggle for existence, not for victory; the Vene- 
tians, pressed by a double danger, had no other hope; 
the Greeks of Crete and Negropont with the Slavo- 
nian crews performed such deeds as have been rarely 
equalled and never yet surpassed. Springing wit^ 
the force of tigers on their prey it many times hap- 
pened that when the Italian spear had pierced a Sla- 
vonian body the wounded man would seize and draw 
himself forward on theslippery staff until he grappled 
his enemy, and then both rolled struggling into the 
stream below. Again, two running each other 
through at the same moment and sternly following 
up their thrust would close and wrestle as long as 
life endured, or fall while yet writhing into the 
bloody Po ; for that great stream, full and broad and 
ample as it was, became strongly crimsoned. Pacino 
at last gave way, and with a few as yet ungrappled 
galleys made good his flight, but left fourteen cap- 
tured vessels in the hands of Venice. 

After the battle of Casa-al-Secco Carmagnola, 
who as Cavalcanti asserts was now at the head of 
fifty thousand fighting men, laid siege to Casalmag- 
giore on the Po and recaptured Bina which Sforza 
had surprised ; he then reduced the former and both 
armies cautiously manoeuvred, narrowly watching 
each other’s motions until the beginning of October, 
when the allies were besieging Pompeiano, a town 
situated about six miles from Brescia on the high- 
road to Crema. While Malatesta was, absent with 
Filippo, the Milanese captains had so placed their 
As iTAiiLviT Knight, Fif- a^my as to impede the enemy’s progress without 
TEEKTH Centubv riskuig a general engagement, but when Carlo re- 
turned he posted himself between Macalo (now 
Maclodio} and the allies, with an intention to succour the besieged. The 
two camps only four miles^ asunder were separated by what then was an 
extensive swamp, now a fertile plain; what was then fetid black and stagnant 
pools full of reeds and thorns, and swarming with snakes and every loath- 
some reptile, now abounding in corn and vines and mulberries. The high- 
road from Orci Novi on the Oglio to Pompeiano and Brescia ran likfi a 
causeway through this waste and passed by a wooden bridge over a channel 
of deep water that connected the opposite marshes. Adjoining the swamp • 
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and bridge one side of the road ws flanked by an extensive wood, so 
thick and wild and full of savage beasts that both men and domestic cattle 
shunned it. Jnst at the bridge-head the road entered a sort of enclosed space 
or basin of solid earth in the midst of the marshes, a sort of trap from which 
no army once entered and cut off from the bridge could hope to escape 
except by the destruction of a superior enemy. 

Niccolo Tolentino, a leader of great influence, having examined this 
ground, advised Carmaguola to occupy the position whUe he and his friend 
Bernardo with a strong division of the army concealed themselves in the 
wood on the other side of the bridge and awaited Carlo's advance, who it 
was supposed would run headlong into the trap. This suggestion was fol- 
lowed ; the ambuscade was posted in the wood that night, and the other 
troops were under arms at daylight. Carlo Malatesta on the other hand, 
whether for the reasons mentioned by Corio or a wilful determination to 
flght, was on his march by dawn of daj' ; he soon crossed the bridge and 
entered the trap with loud shouts of “ Ptva il Duca! Viva ilJDuca!” Car- 
ma^ola had marshalled his army in the shape of a crescent and slowly 
retired before him, but srill deepening his centre as if fearful of the encoun- 
ter. When he heard that all had entered, he exclaimed, ** They are canght,” 
and from a rising ground shortly addressed his people before the battle. 

^ The instant Mat the enemy’s rear was well over the bridge and engaged 
with their antagonists, Bernardino darted like lightning from the wood and 
seized it at the head of a thousand horse ; he was rapidly followed by Tolen- 
tino with a much larger force, but leaving the latter to defend the bridge 
he snatched up a heavj' and well pointed lance, and until two hundred men- 
at-arms dashed deep into the hlilanese rear with loud cries and great confu- 
sion. The two horns of the crescent then rapidly closed in ; Carmagnola 
charged in front ; the cross-bows played unceasingly from every thicket ; 
“ San Marco” “ J>uea" and “ Marzoeco ” resounded through the field. “ The 
shoT^ts of men, the neighing of horses, the shock of lances, the tempest of 
swords was so great,” says Cavalcanti, ** that the loudest thunder might have 
rolled above unheeded. The wild beasts fled in terror through the woods 
and in these infernal swamps many swarms of serpents were seen rustling 
through tlie reeds at the unwonted uproar ! O reader, think how cruel 
must have been this conflict when so many animals, enemies to our nature, 
fled in so wild affright I All was terror and distraction; Kiccolo held 
steadily to the bridge ; many were driven into the marshes or dragged by 
their stirrups through them ; the flights of arrows were sometimes so dense 
as to obscure the sun, and this deadly archery did infinite mischief ; the air 
itself seemed changed and terrified, and this great multitude was full of 
groaning, blood, and death 1 ” Every hope of victory at length vanished and 
the Milanese broke, surrendered, and fled in all directions. Carlo Malatesta 
and eight thousand prisoners laid down their arms, but, strange to say, 
almost all were then or subsequently permitted to escape by Carmagpiola; 
and this first sowed the seeds of Venetian jealousy. 

Guido Torelli, Fiednino, and Francesco Sforza escaped, and by the next 
morning all but four hundred prisoners had obtained their liberly ; tiiis 
produced strong remonstrances from the Venetian commissaries, upon which 
Carmagnola sent for the remaining captives and said to them, ** Since my 
soldiers have given your comrades their liberiy I will not be behind them in 
generosily; depart, you also are free.” This battle was the climax of Car- 
magnola’s glory: whether he was unwilling to reduce his old patron too low, 
or was secretly influenced by the desire of peace and the recovery of his wife 
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and children who were in Visconti’s hands, or by less honourable, motives, 
seems uncertain ; but his subsequent e£Ports were insignificant. There is 
no doubt, says Pog^o, that he could that day have destroyed Pilippo, if he 
had retained the prisoners who were the flower of that prince’s army ; but 
according to the custom of modern soldiers they remained as lookers-on, 
intent only on dividing the booty, and let the men-at-arms go free. 

None of this was lost on the Venetians j but not a reproach was heard, 
not a sentence uttered, no sign of displeasure reached his ear ; he could still 
be useful, was adding bit by bit to their conquests, and as yet in too formi- 
dable a position to be struck ; on the contrary, as was their usual custom 
when meditating the sacrifice of a victim, more deference was shown him, 
more respect paid him ; but he was not forgotten. 

Death of Frescobaldi; the War Dnded and Renewed 

The liberated army of Milan was soon remounted, equipped, and in the 
field; for most of these battles involved the waste of more money t.lia n 
blood, as dead men paid no ransoms ; and Visconti had ample resources. He 
nevertheless became alarmed at his actual position, and sought new strength 
by rousing the emperor Sigismund agai^t Venice, by marrying his daughter 
Maria to the duke of Savoy, and by stirring up the poor remnants of the 
Carrara and La Scala families to agitate Padua and Verona. He met these 
difficulties with an able head and a bold countenance, but was in fact a 
strange character and_ differing according to cotemporary writers from all 
other men. No stability, no confidence, no belief, no firmness of purpose ; 
mutable as the wind, no regard to promises, unsteady in his friendships, and 
prone to sudden antipathies against those who were apparently his dearest 
friends; cunning, sagacious, vain of Ms own judgment, despising that of 
others ; whimsically pacific and warlike by turns ; fond of a solitary Iffe, he 
was rarely visible but governed through his ministers and temporary favour- 
ites, and thence no doubt proceeded many of his worst misfortunes. 

A slight check before Genoa, more important from the heroic death of 
Tommaso Frescobaldi than from any other injury, in some degree da mped 
the joy of Florence for this recent victory. Frescobaldi had distinguished 
himself as Florentine commissary in the Aretine district by an able and 
jngorous conduct under very trying difficulties and a total neglect of him 
by the government; nevertheless he perseveringly withstood the Milanese 
forces until the siege of Brescia relieved him. Indignant at tMs treatment 
he personally and boldly repoached the Ten of War with their conduct, and 
in no measured terms. Niccolo d’ Uzzano tried to soothe him was 
respeotf^y heard ; but Vieri Guadagni so impatiently rated him as to be 
told by Tommaso that nothing but Ms high official dig^ty waS" a protection 
uom ^rsonal chastisement. Niccolo, who fully appreciated the worth of 
U rescobaldi, reproved Vieri for his intemperance, and that citizen was soon 
commissaiy to conduct the war against Genoa, where, for a 
^lie, his vigour and ability were no less conspicuous than before. At last 
^ Florentines were defeated in an attempt to enter Genoa ; 

and Tommaso, who fought to the last, after all were routed was wounded and 

governor, a stern and cruel man, promised bim 
^ j if he would divulge his government’s secrets 

and say who within the city of Genoa were in league with Gampo Fregoso, 
but the alternative of death and torture if he refused. To this Frescobaldi 
firmly answered: “Obizzino, if for my sHence on the subject of state 
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secrets thou uilt put me to deatli, abandon all hope of knowing those things 
that duty to my country and constancy of purpose, even did 1 know them, 
would prevent my revealing j and, as I have no hope of mercy from thee, 
so thou needst not expect any disclosures from me, for even if I were 
informed I would not tell thee.” He was instantly put to the torture, his 
wounds broke out afresh in the agony, but he died without uttering a 
s^'llable. A noble example for his living descendants! ° 

Florence now -wished earnestly for peace because she could no longer 
expect to gain anj-thing by uw, and a continually augmenting expense -was 
eiAausting her resources j the more equal action of the Catasto promoted this 
wish because the rich and great now bore the principal burden. They again 
argued, and rightly too, that if war continued, Filippo must lose his stote, 
which Venice, not Florence, would gain by the very conditions of the league, 
and thence with augmented power become more formidable than Visconti 
himself, for there would then be none but Florence to oppose her. Naples, 
ruled by a weak, licentious woman, was distracted; the pontiff would not 
move; the emperor would be shut out by Venice, -udio held the kej's of Itaty, 
and France was far too distant ; better, it was once more repeated, to have an 
unenduring enemy than an everlasting and powerful neighbour. Venice had 
now acquired a taste for Italian conquest, and the petty acquisitions of Car- 
magnola were still adding to her territory ; but her suspicions were awake 
and she finally consented to treat, -ndiile Visconti -was really anxious for 
peace in consequence of his recent overthrow. The sincerity of all parties 
soon produced its effects and the cardinal of Santa Croce at last restored 
tranquillity by accomplishing the signature of a tre.'it}'- at Ferrara about the 
middle of April, 1428, after nearly five j'ears of constant hostilities. The 
cost of this long and ruinous war, according to Cavalcanti, amounted to 
3,500,000 florins — according to Macchiavelli, 3,050,000. 

The Florentines gained nothing by it but a heavy debt and the institution 
of tlie Catasto; the Venetians, in addition to Brescia, gained part of the 
Cremonese state -with Bergamo and its territory as far as the Adda, which 
now became their western boundary. Thus, says Cavalcanti, by the opera- 
tion of -wicked citib^ns our people were loaded with poverty, the Venetians 
with riches and territoiy ; and pride and covetousness was the cause of all. 

But the peace was not for long. The Florentines attacked Lucca; Pic- 
cinino came to its aid, and the general war reconunenced. No less thati 
fourteen to-wns revolted in favour of Ficcinino during one night, all sending 
their keys, and generally imprisoning the Florentine authorities ; yet amidrt 
the sharp oppression and barbarity of the time, it is refreshing to that 
some of the latter -u'ere spared in consequence of their just government, and, 
with their families, carried safe across^ the frontier by the revolted people; 
but such exceptions only prove the general rigour of Florentine sway. 

In this state of things Micheletto Attendolo of Cotignolo, a nephew of 
Sforza, -was made captain of the Florentine army, to which some spirit was 
soon after restored by an advantage gained at CoUe against Count Alberigo 
da Barbiano, Piccinino’s successor by Bernardino degli Ubaldini and also by 
the gallant behaviour of Ramondo Mannelli and Papi Tedaldi, which cast still 
greater credit on the Florentine arms. Stung -with a late defeat on the Po, 
where they were completely routed by a Genoese admiral, the Venetians sent 
a squadron to the Tuscan coast and Bi-viera of Genoa to revenge this injury ; 
they however seem -to have been shy of coming to a general engagement until 
the Florentines, tired of such harassing inacti-viiy, fitted out two galleys 
under the above officers and either forced or shamed them into an attack on 
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the Genoese squadron. Principally by their own daring courage the latter 
were completely beaten near Fortofino, and their admiral Francesco Spinola 
and eight galleys captured. But long ere this Niccolo Piccinino had ridden 
triumphant over most of the Florentine territory, capturing or destroying 
town after town from Pontremoli to the gates of Arezzo, which would also 
have fallen had he not unaccountably stopped to besiege the little fortress of 
Gargonza on his march. This unchecked career-of victory riveted his favour 

with Filippo Visconti, wliile it raised the jealousy 
of Niccolo Tolentino, who was fed by that prince on 
promises alone ; wherefore the latter quitted Milan 
in disgust and engaged with the Florentines, who 
lent him to the pontin with two thousand followers, 
and the consequence of this defection was Piccinino's 
recall to defend Lombardy now threatened by the 
league. Pope Martin V’s decease in February, 
1431, brought joy to Florence which during all his 
reign he had never ceased to hate, and the election 
of Gabriel Oondelmieri, cardinal of Siena and a 
Venetian, who assumed the pontificate as Eugenius 
IV, was scarcely less satisfactory. His first measure 
was an attempt to restore tranquillity; but this was 
done with so decided a leaning towards Florence as 
to disgust the Sienese, Visconti, and all her numer- 
ous enemies. 

War therefore became certain, and the league 
between Florence and Venice was more closely 
riveted ; but Siena, in concert with Genoa, both of 
whom had long been favouring Lucca and were 
encouraged by Piccinino, soon broke into open war; 
she commenced hostilities under Visconti’s general 
Alberigo, and by means of Genoa seduced the 
seignior of Piombino, a recent ward of the Floren- 
tines, to take up arms against them. 

The incursions of these neighbours in Val 
d’ Ambra increased Florentine difficulties, and an 
attempt was made to engage Francesco Sforza ; but 
true to his own interest he was bought off by the 
A magistbatk op FtoBExcB promise of Visconti’s infant daughter Bianca in 

marriage. 

To cope with him and Piccinino, Carmagnola, notwithstanding his 
strange conduct in the late war, was again placed at the head* of the Vene- 
tian armies, and he advanced into the Gremonese state, but was defeated 
with great loss in a most terrible and bloody battle by Sforza on the 6th of 
J une, 1431, at Soncino on the banlss of the river Po. 

The Chreat Naval Battle on the Po 

A fiotilla consisting of one hundred vessels of all descriptions was 
equipped on the Po, and, under Niccolo Trevigiano, moved straight on 
Cremona; Visconti had also prepared his squadron under the command 
of the Genoese admiral Grimaldi, or, as some say, Pacino Eustachio of 
Pavia, who had formerly suffered a defeat — probably both were employed; 
bqt Venice was too quick, and excelled the Milanese fieet in numbers, size, 
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aud equipment, so that for some time they had command of the river. The 
hostile armaments ultimately met at Bina, near Cremona, and fought until 
night parted them, uith the loss of seven Milanese gaUej's. Sforza and Picci- 
nino, -who had manned the squadron feom their troops and feared an attack 
from Carmagnola during the next day’s light, deceived the Venetian general 
by means of some pretended deserters who reported that they were preparing 
to attack him in the heat of the na^l batlie. Whether Carmagnola were 
really deceived, or, as the Venetians thought, had come unwillingly to war, 
is still unsettled; but he acted as if he were, and not only remained u nde r 
arms all day but refused any succour to the admiral. Sfoixa and Ficcinino 
on the contrary reinforced tiie fleet with almost all their troops, and next 
day, towards the end of June, the most obstinate naval battle then on record 
was the consequence. 

The Venetian galleys took a position with their bows to the stream, and 
all chained together the better to resist it; the Milanese, less in number 
but crowded with men, bore gallantly down on their antagonists; both fleets 
were glittering with steel and rough with pikes and lances. The adverse 
admirals had a national hatred then far from extinct; the two Milanese gen- 
erals served personally on board, inspiriting their troops as if on the fleld of 
battle ; the defect of a weaker line of vessels was compensated by a stronger 
personal force on the side of Milan, while on that of Venice the last day’s 
success animated every breast to new and more daring courage. 

Thus prepared, the fight beg^n, and the struggle was long and fierce ; 
but Grimaldi observed that the Po had risen during the night, and at that 
season was unlikely to remain so; ho therefore watched its fall, and cheer- 
ing his men to a little longer struggle seconded by the efiCorts of both generals, 
looked anxiously for the grounding of the large Venetian galleys, while his 
own lighter craft would still be afloat and able to attack them. All turned 
out fortunately; the stream began to fall, the water shoaled rapidly; the 
Venetians felt their galleys take the ground, and turning all their attention 
to this accident es^osed themselves to the whole fury of Grimaldi who re- 
newed the assault with double vigour. Sforza and Ficcinino fought like 
I>rivate men; the latter was severely wounded in the neck and lamed for 
life, but all dashed boldly on to victory while the Venetians straggled 
for existence: their admiral’s galley at last struck, he himself escaping ; but 
this was a signal of defeat, and Grimaldi remained the conqueror. About 
twenty-nine galleons and eight thousand prisoners were captured ; the num- 
ber of dead must have been immense, but is not recorded, and Venice was 
furimm; yet the goveriment lobked in profound silence on Carmagnola 
with all the mystery of its nature ; no reproach, not an outward sign was 
suffered to awaken his apprehensions ; but a squadron immediately sai led 
to vindicate national honour on the Tuscan and Genoese coasts, the result of 
which has been already narrated. 

On some erroneous suspicion of tire Sienese, Count Alberigo was arrested 
and sent pmoner to Milan where the duke absolved him; but Bernardino, 
who had quitted the Florentines, succeeded and waged destructive war against 
them, while Micheletto remained so idle and indifferent, particularly in pur- 
posely neglecting a fair occasion of surprising Lucca, that Hiccolo Tolentino 
was ordered to supersede him. This general had some immediate success, but 
receiving undue praise was imprudently tempted to attack Bernardino at a 
place oiSled the Capanne in Val d’ Elsa, where, at the moment of defeat, 
Micheletto came generously up to his rescue and routed the enemy with 
great slaughter,. 
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The Revolt of Piea; The Cruel Ruse of BcMaceio 

This raised the public spirits ; but meanwhile the whole rural population 
of Fisa revolted, and elected ten persons of a superior class with authority 
to govern and tax them for all the purposes of war, resolving to strike for 
Visconti while his forces were engaged in regular hostilities ; besides which 
a strong body of rustic youth were completely armed and fought under 
their countryman Count Antonio da Fontedera, the most active of Visconti’s 
partisans. Thus in addition to foreign war an extensively organised rebel- 
lion pervaded the whole Fisan state, and these untrained clowns battled with 
such valour and bitterness as shows the excessive and universal detestation 
of Florentine rule, for no justly governed though conquered people would 
have fought so rancorously. “ Li^e mad dogs, tWr bite is mortal,” said the 
men-at-arms: “we have not to grapple with village clowns, but with demons 
of heU.” Wherefore none of them were bold enough to meet this furious 
peasantry on equal terms ; “ unless,” says Cavalcanti, “ it were those who 
loved rather the requiem of death than the pleasures of this world.” 

Giovanni Fiesco, lord of Fontremoli, feeling the awkward position of his 
states, wliich were alternately the prey of both parties, now sold that town to 
Visconti; the war then became universal, malignant, destructive, and attended 
with far more than common horrors; there was no present mercy, and a dis- 
mal prospect for the future: famine stalked with withering footsteps over 
all the land; fear and suspicion lurked in every eye; and town and country, 
hamlet and village, castle and cottage, were promiscuously overwhelmed in 
one vast flood of unutterable woe. 

The condition of Fisa was lamentable : Giuliano di Guccio was the Flor- 
entine captain or governor ; Giuliano de’ Ricci the archbishop ; both of them 
men of stern, determined, and implacable natures, and the city was pining 
from want. In this state, and probably fearful of a siege, Guccio issued a 
hard command, “which for him was extreme cruelty and for others tears.” 

All the women, and their young and innocent children, without distinction, 
were sternly driven from tiie town and ttieir own homes. “ This unjust 
command was obeyed by the wretched victims, whose bitter cries drew tears 
of pity even from the depths of the earth. Alas, what a sight to behold 
these poor defenceless women and their nurslings thus ca.st forth : some with 
an infant on each arm and on the back behind, other little creatures clinging 
to^ their mothers’ skirts, naked and barefoot ; and thus they hastened along 
tripping and weeping with the pain of their tender feet, and crying out with 
streaming eyes and uplifted faces, ‘Where are we going to, mother?’ and 
making all beholders weep to hear their sobbing voices and infn.Tit.i1fl ques- 
tions, while the wretched women answered, ‘ We are going where* our own 
evil fortune and the cruelty of perverse men are sending jis. O earth ! 
Why art thou so hard-hearted as to sustain a life which compared to death 
is sharpness ? O profound abyss, send forth thy messengers and let them 
drag us to thy dark recesses, for thy bowels are sweeter than honey when 
placed beside the bitterness of man I From some of us they have torn our 
husbands, from some brothers, from others fathers ; and now they cast us out 
desolate among strange contending people, and we know not where to go I O 
God, provide for thy creatures and punish us according to our hitir, propor- 
tion the punishment to the crime, and vouchsafe that support which w ill give 
us patience to bear this unmitigated woe.’ ” Uttering sucm lamentations they 
wandered towards Genoa but finally spread in all directions, and Settled 
particularly about Porto Vsnere and Fontremoli. 
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The archbishop also had his share of this and other cruelties of a mmilwr 
nature ; the times made people hard, but it becomes a priest’s duty to try 
and soften them rather than ride by night, as this prelate is described in the 
memoirs of his own family, on a powerful war-horse, armed cap-a-pie, patrol- 
ling the streets to watch over the public tranquillity j and if any wretch came 
tmder his suspicion in these nocturnal rounds a waxen taper was instantly 
lighted and death and confiscation of property, or else exile, submitted to hm 
choice before it had finished burning. 

But the solders outdid even the priests. Baldaccio d’Anghiari was one 
of those favourite generals of the Florentines that rendered war more terrible 
by his natural or acquired ferocity. « He called homicide boldness and reso- 
lution ; the^want of audacity he described as fearfulness at alarming and 
doubtful things ; fidelity was in his mind to be always subservient to the 
cause he advocated, and sheer brutality was designated as virtuous audacity. 
By such maxims he was led, and led others after him with wonderful fortune 
to the most perilous achievements, and ho often put to death the enemies of 
Florence \rith his own, hand, leaving others to linger away a life which he 
had made worse than death itself.” Tliis man, thus described by a contem- 
porary, took Collegioli, and in a sally that he made from that place captured, 
amongst a croivd of prisoners, one named fiuasparri da Xiucignano, who in 
person exactly resembled himself ; it gave rise to a strange notion which he 
hastened to realise thus. 

Next morning Guasparri was attired in Baldaccio’s garments while his 
men were ordered to give the Milanese war cry “ JOnea ! Diica ! ” as if in open 
mutiny, and follow it up by murdering the prisoner, whose bloody and dis- 
fi^red corpse was thrown from a tower into the ditch below. The remaining 
prisoners were then set free and the body shown to them as Baldaccio’s, against 
whom the troops affected to have mutinied ; they were ordered to disperse 
without delay and spread the news of this wicked man’s death through the 
eoimtry, telling how the mutineers held the castle in the duke’s name and 
waited for assistance. The story soon got abroad and the Pisans in multi- 
tudes, armed and unarmed, crowded to see the joyful spectacle, when suddenly 
the time Baldaccio appeared nuth his troops, surrounded them, and sent tl»qTn 
all prisoners to Florence. 

Such atrocities, committed, not only without remorse or necessity, but as 
it would seem for mere militarj*^ pastime, gave the wars of this epoch a char- 
acter of barbarous vindictiveness and horror that was calculated to lay a 
heavy load on the consciences of their authors ; and if Cosmo de’ Medici 
were really the fomenter of the Lucehese War, all his good acts and good 
qualities were but a sorry exchange for the mass of human suffering that his 
ambition inflicted and entailed upon his country. That he could have pre- 
vented it there is no doubt had he only seconded Niccolo da Uzzano ; that 
he, on the coutraiy, strongly advocated and supported it is equally certain ; 
and that it was unjust and void of political necessiiy can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. Wherefore, ^putting aside all minor accusations, he must stand 
convicted of advocating and fostering an unjust and unnecessary war, waged 
with unusual horror, atrocious in its character, and destructive in its con- 
sequences. 

The FaU of Qarmagnola 

The Venetians, from their incipient discontent at Carmagnola’s conduct 
a^r the victory of Macalo, had become deeply suspicious of his fidelity 
since the naval action near Cremona (1482), and this was ■further streng^h- 

H. 'ir.—YOL, IX. u 
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enedby his conduct at Cremona itself. His own troops had scaled the walls 
and taken a gate of that city, where they defended themselves for two whole 
days, vainly expecting assistance from Garmagnola who was near at hand ; 
at length exhausted with fatigue they could hold out no longer and were all 
cut to pieces. He afterwards allowed Piccinino to capture two fortified 
towns successively, under his very eyes and without an effort to save them ; 
so that, whether treacherous or not, Venice had good cause for doubt and dis- 
satisfaction. Garmagnola’s military movements are said to have been always 
slow and well considered ; nor was he in the habit of permitting inclina- 
tion to overcome reason ; but the Venetian commissaries attached to his army 
never ceased to urge him on with all the confidence of ignorance ; he, who 
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was beyond measure proud and never restrained his tongue, answered them 
in the manner of Hawkwood to Andrea Vettori : “ Go and prepare your 
broad cloths and leave me to command the army.” “ Foolish people,” said 
Garmagnola, “are you going to teach one that was born in battles and 
nourished in blood? Go, mount your senseless horses and visit the Caspian, 
then talk to me of its wonders, and in such things I will place implicit faith ; 
but be now content to trust my experience, for I am not less expert on land 
than you are at sea. You Venetians are rich in enterprise and prosperily, 
and if you deem me faithless, why then, deprive me of office and I will seek 
my own fortane.” The Venetians were both nettled and alarmed at this 
reproof, particularly at the hint of seeking his own fortune, which indicated 
an intention of returning to the duke, or, what would have been equally bad, 
attaching himself to the emperor who was already in Italy. 

At what time they first began to entertain the idea of putting him to 
death does not appear, but Gav^canti asserts that it was continually in debate 
and the secret closely kept for eight months by an assembly of two hundred 
senators without a suspicion getting abroad or a word being divulged on the 
subject. Finally his fate was decreed and in a manner congenial to the time 
and country.™ The incidents of its consummation are too suggestive not to 
be given in some detail. 

On the 28th of March, Foscari, in concert with all the members of the 
privy council, proposed, at a meeting of the college, “that the pregadi be 
dissolve^ and that the Ten do take the matter into their own hands.” The 
three chiefs of the Ten proposed as an amendment, that “ this body be not 
dissolved until the present business be out of hand.” But, on a division, the 
first motion was carried by a majority of two, and the dissolution was 
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decreed, the decemvirs resolving to deal wdlli the matter before them “oir- 
cumspectlj, but vigorously.” In consideration of the gravity of the ques- 
tion, the tribunal demanded the assistance of a giunta of twenty senators; 
and these supplemental members, with the doge and the privy council, raised 
the number to seven and thirty. Wlien the organisation of the conclave 
was nearly complete, a technical irregularity having been discovered, the 
whole process was cancelled ; and the point, having been again submitted 
with all the jirevious forms, vras again solemnl}'^ confirmed. The senate was 
charged, upon pain of forfeiture of goods and heads, to abstain from divulg- 
ing any of these transactions, and to keep the dccemviral decree of the 28th 
a profound secret. 

On the following daj', Giovanni da Impero, secretary of the Ten, a person 
of discreet character, and, according to the historian Sanuto, “ with a face as 
pale as a ghost,” was furnished with the ensuing written instructions : 

GiovAsrai : 

We, ^atco Barbariao, Lorenzo Capello, and Lorenzo Donato, cliie& of the council of 
Ten, and Tommaso Micnieli and Francesco Loredano, arogadors of the commune, with our 
council of Ten, command thee to repair forthwith to Brescia, to Count Carmagnole, our 
captain-general, to whom, after the customaiy ealutations, you will say, that it being now 
fuu time that something should be done for the honour and gloiy of our state, various plans 
have suggested themselves to us for a stunmer campaign. Much difference of opinion 
existing, and the count enjoying peculiarly intimate conversance with Lombardy on either 
side of the Fo, we recommend and pray him to come here so soon ns may be, to consult with 
ns and the lord of Mantua ; and if he consent to come accordingly, you will ascertain 
and apyraise us on what day he may be ex]iccted. But should he decline to comply, you 
will with the utmost secrecy cpniniunicate to our captains at Brescia and to onr proveditor- 
general our resolution to have the said Count Carmamiola arrested; and you will concert 
with them the best means for carrying out this onr will, and for securing his person in our 
fortress of Brescia. We also desire that, when the count himsdf shall have been safely 
lodged, the countess his wife bo similarly detained, and that all documents, money, and 
other properly, be seized, and an inventory thereof taken. Above all, we wish and charge 
thee, before seeldng an interview with the count, to disclose confidentially to the authorities 
at Brescia and to the proveditorgcneral the nature of these presents (since we ourselves 
have not communicated with them), enjoining them, under pain of their goods and heads, 
in case the count be contumacious, to execute our behests. 

On the 80th, in consequence of an afterthought that Carmagnola might 
penetrate the plans of the seigniory, and endeavour to escape, this necessary 
orders were forwarded to the governors and captains of the republic to 
second Da Impero, and if the general fled to any spot within their jurisdic- 
tion, to detain him till farther notice ; and a circular, superscribed by the 
doge, was sent to all the officers serving immediately under Carmagnola, 
bidding them not be surprised at these proceedings, assuring them of the 
earnest good-will of the government, and soliciting &eir implicit obedience 
to the directions, which they might receive thro^h the authorities at Brescia 
and the proveditor-general, Francesco Garzoni, Gomaro’s successor. 

Having arrived at his destination, secretary Da Impero closeted himself 
in the first instance with the podesta of Brescia and the proveditor-general, 
and afterward proceeded to we quarters of the count at or near Tercera. 
"After the customary salutations,” he presented his credentials, which were 
as f ollo\ra : 

To THU Maokifioeht Comn CAnuAOHOi.A, Captain-General : 

The pradent and oiroum^ect person Giovanni da Impero, our seoretaiy, has been charged 
by ns (f.e., the Ten) to speak about certain matters to your magnificence, wherefore be pleased 
to repose in him the faith you would ^ve to ourselves. 
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Garmagnola, too glad to have an excuse for quitting camp, blindly fell 
into the snare, and immediately started witli the secretary of the Ten for 
Venice. ^ At Padua, he was received with military honours by iJie local 
authorities; and he passed one night there, sharing the bed of Federigo 
Contarini, captain of Padua, “his very good friend.” On the 7th of April 
he reached the capital. A deputation of eight nobles was in waiting to 
receive him. At the entrance of the palace. Da Impero vanished, and the 
personal followers of the count were turned back with an announcement 
that “ their master will dine with the doge, and will come home after dinner.” 
But his other companions remained, and ushered him into the hall of St. 
Mark’s. 

As he passed through, the general observed that the doors closed behind 
him. He at once inquired where the doge was, declaring his wish to have 
an audience, “as he had much to say to his serenity.” 

Leonardo Mocenigo, one of the sages of the council, stepped up to him 
and told him that Foscari, having had an accident in descending the stair- 
case, was confined to his room, and could not receive him till the morrow. 

Garmagnola then turned, ivith a gesture of impatience, on his heel, and 
prepared to retrace his steps, remarking: “The hour is late, and it is time 
for me to go home.” 

When he arrived at the corridor which led to the Orba prison, however, 
one of the nobles in attendance gently arrested his progress with, “ This 
way, my lord.” 

“ But that is not the right way,” retorted the count hurriedly. 

“ Yes, yes, it is perfectly so,” was the answer given. 

A.t this moment, guards appeared, surrounded Garmagnola, and pushed 
him into the corridor. The last words which he was heard to utter were: 
“I am lost I ” and, as he spoke, a deep-drawn sigh escaped from him.’ 
During two days, he refused to take any kind of nourishment. The trial 
began on the 9th of April with all the forms recognised and required in 
criminal proced^e by the constitution ; the examination was conducted by 
a special committee of nine persons — Luca Mocenigo, privy councillor ; 
Antonio Barbarigo, Bartolommeo Morisini, and Marino Lando, chiefs of the 
Daniele Vetturi, Marco Barbarigo, and Luigi Veniero, inquisitors 
of the Ten ; and Faustino Viaro and Francesco Loredano, avogadors of the 
commune. 


11th, the accused, having declined to make any answers, was put 
to the question. It happened tliat one of his arms had been fractured in the 
semce of the republic ; and the committee consequently objected to the use 
ot the estrapa^. But a confession was wrung from him by the application of 
the brazier. Durmg Lent, the process was suspended. At its recommence- 
ment a mass of documents was submitted for investigation, and numerous 
mtnesses were su^oned. Independently of the confession, which was pos- 
sibly of mdifferent value, damning evidences of treasonable connivance with 
Visconti were adduced. On the propriety of conviction there was perfect 

regard to the nature of the sentence opinions were 
divided. The doge himself and three of the privy council proposed perpetual 
imprisonment. The three chiefs of the Ten, and the avogadors of the com- 
mu^ were,^ ^der all the circumstances of aggravated guilt, in favour of 
capital pumshment. A resort was had to the ballot, and, of seven and 
twenty persons entitled to vote, nineteen voted for death. 

On 6th of May, 1432, Francesco di Garmagnola was led as a public 
traitor to the common place of execution. He wore a scarlet vest with 
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sleeves, a ciimsou msintle, scarlet stockings, and a velvet cap alia Carmagnola; 
a gag was in his mouth; his hands were pinioned behind hun accor^ug to 
usage ; and there between the “red columns,” in the sight of all Venice, his 
head was severed from his body at the third stroke of the axe. 

Thus fell, in the prime of life, the victim of his own blind and perverae 
foil}', a man of the first order of talents, and witliin whose reach the most 
splendid opportunities had so recently been. The government of Venice had 
tolerated his errors [says Hazlitt] until his criminality was beyond a doubt. 
When Ins death was decreed, his corruption and treason were already suffi- 
ciently glaring. Yet there were subsequent discoveries, which made his ca se 
infinitely worse, and which procured an instant mitigation of the penalty 
against Kiccolo Trevisano and the oUier officers concerned in the loss of the 
battle of the Po ; and some justice, however tardy and inadequate, was ren- 
dered to the sufferers by the open declaration of a member of the seigpiiory 
in the great council, “ that, if the government had at the time been in pos- 
session of that exact information which was now in its hands, its treatment 
of Trevisano and his comrades would have been very different.” It bg s been 
said by a modern w’riter, tliat “ Carmagnola seems to have acted in so equiv- 
ocal a manner as would have made liim amenable to any court-martial witli 
little chance of absolution."^ 

There arc other writers, however, who have regarded the gpiilt of Carma- 
gnola as by no means so clearly proved, and there are many who would be dis- 
posed to approve the judgment of Pignotti,® who says, “Probably he was guilty, 
but the public have always the right to term injustice any act which decides 
the life and honour of a celebrated man without seeing proo& of his guilt, or 
at least must consider them very doubtful, as no person who possesses under- 
standing can discover any reasonable motive for concealing them. The proof 
of this, ’ Pigpiotti continues, “may be found in the criminal system of the 
most polite nations, in particular in that which has formed the glory and 
person^ security of the English people.” ^ 

This perhaps is a slight over-statement ; there may bo reasons of state 
that make it undesirable to give publicity to all tlio &cts where treason is 
involved. And certainly it would seem as if the Venetian authorities must 
have felt, very sure of their gpround before they decided to do away with their 
captain-general, when no man of similar capacity was at hand to take his 
place. Nevertheless, the question of the justice of the execution of Car- 
mamola remains one of the unsolved problems of history. 

Deprived of their great general, the Venetians were crippled, while the 
cause of the Visconti was proportionately streng^ened. Nevertheless, the 
war was brought to a close not long after. Sigpsmund, who had been 
crowned king of the Romans at Milan, was attacked by the Florentines and 
shut up in Siena. Partly through liis influence the duke of Milan was 
led to sign a peace with the allies in 1438. The Venetians remained in 
possession of Brescia and Berg^mo.<( 

Venice and the Turks 

A little later, by the ruin and exile of the last of the noble family of 
Polenta, the Venetians grasped the state of Ravenna (1441). In addition to 
these possessions in IMy, Venice continued to enjoy extensive territories 
in the East, besides Dalmatia and Durazzo ; with other places in Arbani, she 
was mistress of the chief cities in Morea and many of the Ionian Islands. 
But the taMng of Constantinople by the Turks and the -captivity of the 
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Venetians settled in Pera, threatened her power in the East, and. she felt no 
repugnance to enter into a treaty with the enemies of her religion. After 
the usual negotiations, terms were concluded between Sigismund and Venice ; 
by wliich her possessions were secured to her and her trade guaranteed to 
her throughout the empire. In virtue of this treaty, she continued to occupy 
Modon, Ooron, Naiioli di Romania (NaupHa), Argos, and other cities on the 

borders of the peninsula, together with 
Eubma (Negropont), and some of the 
smsdler islands. But this good under- 
standing was interrupted in 1463, when 
the Turks contrived an excuse for at- 
tacking the Venetian territory. Under 
pretence of resenting the asylmn afforded 
to a Turkish refugee, the pasha of the 
Morea besieged and captured Argos; 
and the republic felt itself compelled 
immediately to resent the aggression. 

A reimorcement was sent from 
Venice to Napoli, and Argos was quickly 
recaptured. Corinth was next besieged, 
and the project of fortifying the isth- 
mus was once more renewed. The 
promontory which unites the Pelopon- 
nesus to the continent measures scarcely 
six miles across between the gulfs of 
iBgina and Lepanto. In the early ages 
of Greece the narrowness of this pass 
had suggested the possibility and expe- 
diency of fortifying it by a rampart; 
under the emperor Justinian, the an- 
cient fortifications were renewed ; and 
ill 1418 a strong wall, named HexamUion 
from its len^h, was erected by the 
emperor Manuel. Upon the present 
occasion, the labour of thirty thousand 
workmen accomplished the work in fif- 
teen days: a stone wall of more than 
twelve feet high, defended by a ditch 
^ and flanked by 136 towers, was drawn 

A Maqibtbatb of Venice across the isthmus ; in the midst the 

standard of St. Mark was displayed; 
and the performance of the holy service completed the new fortification. 
But the approach of the Turks, whose numbers were probably exaggerated 
by report, threw the Venetians into distrust and consternation; and unwill- 
ing to confide in the strength of their rampart they abandoned the siege of 
Corinth, and retreated to Napoli, from which the infidels were repulsed with 
the loss of five thousand men. 



The Peloponnesus was now exposed to the predatory retaliations of the 
Turks and Venetians ; and the Christians appeared anxious to rival or sur- 
pass the Mohammedans in the refinement of their barbarous inflictions. The 
names of Sparta and Athens may create a momentary interest; the former, 
denoted by the modern town of ]\Iistra erected near its ruins ; the latter, the 
poor remains of the ancient .city, but stall one of the richest and most 
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populoiM of Greek possessions. In the year 1465 Sigismondo Malatesta 
landed in the Morea, -viith a reinforcement of n thousand men; and, without 
effecting the reduction of the citadel, captured and burned Mistia. In the 
following year. Vittore Capello, with the Venetian fleet, arrived in the straits 
of Euiipus, and landing at Aulis marched into Attica. After making himself 
master of the Piraeus, he laid siege to Athens; her walls were overthrown; 
her inhabitants plundered ; and the Venetians retreated wdth the spoil to the 
opposite shores of Euboea. 

The victorious career of llatthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, for a time 
diverted the sultan from the war in the Morea; but when Matthias was 
induced to change his antagonists, and, instead of warring against the Turks, 
to turn upon his Christian brethren of Bohemia, Muhammed II solemnly 
bound himself by oath to abolish the idolatrous religion of Christ, and invited 
the disciples of the prophet to join him in his pious design. In tlie begin- 
ning of the 3 *car 1470, a fleet of 108 gallcj's, besides a number of smaller 
vessels, mamied hy a force 70,000 stoong, issued from the harbour of Con- 
stantinople, and sailed for tlic straits of Euripus. Never since the daj’s of 
ICerxcs had those seas been cumbered bj' so vast a multitude ; and in the 
same place, w'hither the Great King had once despatched his countless fleet, 
the vessels of the sultan w’ere anchored. The army landed without molesta- 
tion on the island, which they united to the mainland by a bridge of boats, 
and immediately proceeded to lay siege to the city of Negropont. Muhammed 
caused liis tent to be pitched on a promontory of the Attic coast, and thence 
surv’ej’ed the operations of his soldiery. 

The hopes of the besieged were now centred in the Venetian fleet, which, 
under the command of Niccolo Canale, lay at anchor in the Soronic Gulf. 
But that admiral, whilst he awaited a reinforcement, let slip the favourable 
opportunity of preventing the debarkation of the eneraj--, or of shutting up 
the Turks in the island by the destruction of their half-deserted fleet and 
bridge of boats. By an unaccountable inactivity, he suffered the city to bo 
attacked, which, after a^ vigorous resistance of nearly a month, was carried 
by assault; and all the inhabitants who did not escape into the citadel were 
put to the sword. At length that fortress was also taken; and the barbarous 
conqueror, who had promised to respect the head of the intrepid governor, 
deemed' it no violation of his word to saw his victim in halves. After tliis 
decisive^ blow, wliich reduced the whole island, Muhammed led back his 
conquering armj' to Constantinople. The Venetian admiral was fortWith 
superseded by a new commander, and sent loaded with irons to Venice, 
where his countr^pien, by an unaccustomed exercise of moderation, were 
content to spare his life, and punished his delinquency b}' perpetual 

This success encomaged the Turks to attack the Venetians in their Italian 
territory ; and the pasha of Bosnia invaded Istria and Friuli, and carried fire 
and sword almost to the ^tes of Udine. In the following year, however, 
the Turks were baffled in tlieir attempt to reduce Scutari in Albania, which 
had been delivered by the gallant Scanderbeg to the guardian care of Venice. 
Some abortive negotiations for peace suspended hostilities until 1477, when 
the troops of Muhammed laid siege to Croia in Albania, which they reduced 
to the severest distress. But a new incursion into Friuli struck a panic into 
the inhabitants of Venice, who behel(^ from the tops of their churches and 
towere, the raging flames which devoured the neighbouring villages. A hasty 
muster of all their available forces was made to defend the capital ; but the 
Turks, distrustful of their streng^, or satiated with plunder, once more 
withdrew into Albania. The siege of Croia was soon after terminated by its 
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surrender and the massacre of its inhabitants ; and the sultan, in person, 
undertook the reduction of the stubborn city of Scutari. 

But not even the presence of the sultan could accomplish the capture of 
that redoubted garrison. In vain did the janissaries scale the walls ; in vain 
did the Turkish artillery thunder against the shivered barriers ; whilst new , 
assailants replaced those who fell overwhelmed by the javelins and stones 
launched on them by the besieged. For two days and a night the grand 
assault was kept up without intermission, until, weary of the useless sacrifice 
of his men, Muliammed resolved to convert the siege into a blockade. The 
surrounding country was harassed by the ravages of the Turks ; but a new 
attempt upon FriuH was successfully resisted ; and the infidels were com- 
pelled to confine their incursions to the frontiers of Germany. 

These repeated aggressions on her territories made Venice every day more 
anxious to conclude a peace with the sultan ; and a fresh negotiation was 
opened, wherein the republic submitted to conditions she had, on a former 
occasion, rejected. It was agreed that the islands of Hegropont and Myti- 
lene, with the cities of Oroia and Scutari in Albania, and of Tenaro in the 
Morea, should be consigned to the Turkj whilst other conquests were to be 
reciprocally restored to their former owners. A tribute of 10,000 ducats was 
imposed upon Venice, and the inhabitants of Scutari were to be permitted to 
evacuate the city without molestation. Upon this footing a peace was con- 
cluded, which delivered Venice from a ruinous war of fifteen years. The poor 
remnant of the defenders of Scutari, now reduced to 600 men and 160 women, 
were suffered to depart from their homes ; and being conducted to Venice 
were munificently provided for at the expense of the republic (1479). C' 

While Venice was thus contending with ^ificulty against Ottoman power 
for the preservation of her colonies, Genoa, with less vigour and fortune, had 
lost the whole of her possessions and influence in the Black Sea. With the 
sceptre of Constantinople, the Turks had acquired the key of the Buxine ; 
the Genoese could no longer communicate by sea with their great colony at 
Kaffa, except at the pleasure of the sultan ; and it was easy to foresee that 
Muhammed II would not permit them long to retain so valuable a de- 
pendenc 3 \ Upon the occasion of some petty quarrel with the colonists of 
Kaffa, the Tatar governor of the Crimea besieged the place, and invited the 
co-operation of the sultan. The Turkish fleet appeared before the port, and 
easily effected a breach in the walls ; the colonists were reduced to capitulate j 
and the last vestige of the Genoese power in the Buxine was destroyed (1476). 
The misfortunes of the Genoese were without a counterpoise ; but the re- 
verses of Venice in the late war were balanced by the acquisition of the 
large and beautiful island of Cyprus. 

Bver since the conquest of Cyprus by Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and his 
gift of its crown to Guy of Lusignan, the descendants of that chieftain had 
preserved his inheritance with the kingly title. But a disputed succession 
and a civil war in 1469 entailed ruin on the dynasty of Lusignan. After a 
contest between the legitimate daughter, and James, the natural son of the 
late king, in which the latter prevailed, the Venetians bestowed on him their 
protection and the hand of Catherine Cornaro, a young lady of noble famil y, 
who was solemnly declared the adopted daughter of the republic. The new 
king of Cyprus, who had thus contracted the singular relation of son-in-law 
to the Venetian state, fulfilled its duties with fidelity and deference. But 
he died after only a short reign; and the republic immediately acted as 
the natural guardian of his widow and posthumous child. The Cypriotes, 
however, were not disposed to accept of the insidious protection of a foreign 
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state ; and, during the absence of the Venetian fleet, tlie}' rebelled against 
tlie queen, and deprived her of the charge of her infant son. On his return, 
Mocenigo, the Yenerian admiral, saw the im^iortance of the crisis. He col- 
lected a strong hod}' of land-forces from the republican colonies; he awed 
the islanders into submission, and occupied their fortresses with his troops; 
and from this epoch Cyprus may be numbered among the possessions of 
Venice. The infant son of James of Lusignan and Catherine Comaro died; 
the republic faithlessly removed to Venice some natural children on whom, 
in default of legitimate issue, James had settled the succession ; and, in 1489, 
the Venetian government at length wholly threw off the mask and completed 
their perfidious usurpation, b}' obliging the adopted daughter of their state 
to abmente her kingdom. Catherine Cornaro had enjoyed no more than the 
shadow of royalt}' under the authority' of the delected counsellors of the 
Venetian senate : but that body were still fearful of her attempting to render 
hersdf independent by a second marriage ; and after obtaining her solemn act 
of resi^ation in favour of the republic, they withdrew her from the island, 
and assigned her for life a castie and a revenue in their Lombard states. 

The Grovcrnvient of Venice. 

The government of Venice had now assumed that perfection of oligarchi- 
cal despotism which subsisted, with very little variation, from the year 1454 
until the inglorious dissolution of the republic in 1797. The sovereign 
authority' was vested in the great council ; the government in the senate ; 
the administration in the seigniory; the judicial authority in the quarantia; 
and the police in the Council of Ten. To these august assemblies the nobles 
were alone admissible ; so that every member of the subordinate councils 
had a seat in the great council. 

The doge was, in name at least, the head of the government, and as such 
presided over every council. The external marks of respect were conceded to 
his station, and the splendour of the ducal trapping^ was well contrived 
to dazzle the multitude. But from an absolute sovereign the duke of Venice 
had gradually dwindled^ down to a powerless pageant ; and the aristocracy 
seem to have delighted in shackling their prince 'with irksome, though gen- 
erall}' ivise restrictions. No person if chosen u'as permitted to decline the 
dignity; and the dignity when once accepted could never be resigned nnlesB 
by the consent of the great council. On the other hand, the doge was liable 
to deposition; and the histoi}' of the unfortunate Foscari evinces the rigor- 
ous treatment to which the sovereign was open. The doge was forbidden 
to quit the limits of Venice without special permission; to possess properly 
out of the city; to exercise commerce; or to receive any gratuity from a 
foreign prince. His revenue was limited to 12,000 ducats, and his expendi- 
ture was matter of the severest scrutiny. In liis public capacity he could 
make neither war nor peace ; he could open no despatches save in the pres- 
ence of the seigniory; nor could he return an answer to a foreign potentate 
'without their approbation. His 'wife and family were also precluded &om 
accepting presents. His brothers, his sons, and even his servants, were ineli- 
gible to public office ; and his children were prohibited from contracting f or- 
eig[n marriages. After his death, his heirs were liable to be visited for the 
errors of his reign ; and compellable to make good any malversation reported 
by the censors appointed to inquire into his administration. 

The great council included all the nobles who had attained the age of 
twenty-five. We have already seen the artifices by which this noble body 
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shut the door of tlie assembly against all whose names were not registered' in 
the Golden Book. But during the famous war of Ohioggia the door was again 
unbarred ; and faithful to her promise Venice admitted into her nobility 
those thirty citizens who were adjudged to have exerted themselves most 
strenuously in defence of their country. In this illustrious assembly the real 
sovereignty of Venice existed ; from the great council emanated the senate 
and other councils ; and it absorbed all other assemblies, since only its own 
members were eligible to the important departments of government. Its 
peculiar office was to make or repeal laws ; to ballot for magistrates ; and to 
approve of, or annul, the taxes proposed by the senate. The residue of the 
sovereign functions it was content to leave to tlie senate ; and as the senators 
were themselves members of the council no great risk was incurred of any 
violent collision. 



BnoNZE Weli. in the Dccai. Palace, Venice 


The chief restrictions imposed u]pon the nobles related to their inter- 
course with foreign powers. They were forbidden to acquire foreign prop- 
erty ; to accept foreign presents ; to hold communication with any foreign 
ambassador. All intermarriages of themselves and their children with 
foreigner were prohibited ; but as too strict an adherence to this prohibi- 
tion might have deprived the state of advantageous alliances, an ingenious 
evasmu was contrived; and when the daughter of a Venetian noble was 
sought by a foreign potentate, the state adopted her as its own, and gave 
her in marriage as the daughter of St. Mark. Attempts were made from 
time to time to prohibit the nobles from trading ; but the impolicy of such 
a restriction in a commercial state was too strongly felt to render the inter- 
diction available. 

senate, which originally consisted of sixty members, elected annu- 
fi’om their own body, was afterwards increased by 
the addition of sixty extraordinary members : and the admission of various 
public functionaries, in virtue of their office, at length swelled this body to 
three hundred. To the senate the immediate functions of government were 
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entrusted j and Oiey deliberated and decided upon many important points 
without any reference to the great council. They made war or peace,- en- 
tered into treaties j appointed ambassadors and commanders j coined money; 
raised loans; and regulated the distribution of the finances. But they had 
no authority to make laws or impose taxes, unless these were afterwards 
approved and confirmed by the great council. 

The executive po\ver w'as vested in the seigniory which consisted of the 
doge and the six red counseUora nominated by tiie great council, one 
for every quarter of tlie city. To these were associated tlic three chiefe of 
the criminal quarantia, and sixteen sages ; and this assembly of twenty-six 
w'as styled ‘‘ the college.” Tliey gave audiences to ambassadors of foreign 
princes; received memorials and manifestoes; and opened all public de- 
spatches, which they were bound to transmit for the perusal of the senate. 
To them also belonged the convoking of the senate; and by them the resolu- 
tions of the senate w'ere to be effectuated. 

The supreme judicial authority was lodged in a criminal tribunal of forty 
judges, and two civil tribunals, each also consisting of forty. These judges 
were all nominated from among the patricians by the great council ; those 
of the cnminal quarantia were ex-officio 
members of the senate ; and as the judges 
of the civil courts passed on to the crimi- 
nal, all became senators in rotation. These 
tribunals formed courts of appeal from 
others of inferior jurisdiction; and admin- 
istered justice according to the civil law, 
modified by statutes and local customs. 

Their proceedings were encumbered by 
formaliti^ and were consequently tardy ; 
but their decisious (which were given by 
balloQ ai'e admitted to have evinced sa- 
gacity and integrity. In criminal matters, 
indeed, the friends of the accused were 
permitted to use private influence with the 
judges; .but such culpable attempts at 
the perversion of justice were strictly for- 
bidden in civil proceedings. 

The terrible Council of Ten had al- 
ready overawed Venice for more than a 
centurj', when a new engine of tyranny 
was introduced still more terrific. The 
Council of Ten being deemed too numerous 
a body for securing the desired prompt- 
ness and mystery of their proceedings, 
it was resolved by the great council in A Vsnetuh Nobeemak 

1454 to erect another tribunal, consist- 

ing of three members with the most unlimited authority over the lives 
and Uberty of the community. The Council of Ten were empowered to 
nominate two of their black counsellors, and one member of the doge’s 
council; and were directed to prepare a body of statutes for the guid- 
I'bis new “ Inquisition of State.” Three days after the passing of 
tbm decree the council were ready with these statutes ; but the elaborate 
minuteness of their provisions clearly proves that much time and deliberation 
had been previously expended upon them. That this frightful tribunal 
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existed too soon became manifest ; yet sucli ^vas the mystery whicli enveloped 
its origin that no^ one presumed to fix the time of its establishment, until 
the modern historian of Venice in his laborious researches discovered a copy 
of this diabolical code. Such a tissue of refined cruelty and perfidy was 
surely never before given to the world; and the framers of the “Statutes 
of ^ the Inquisition ” appear to have been gifted with a subtle and relentless 
spirit of wickedness which might challenge the malignity of assembled 
fiends. 

An attentive perusal of this manual of assassination can alone give an 
adequate notion of the precision and acuteness with wliich the depositaries 
of this unbounded power are enjoined to draw tlie unwary into their snares ; 
or of the cold-blooded and uncompromising villainy recommended for the 
preservation of Venetian polic}'. Subject to these instructions, the three 
inquisitors were abandoned to their O'svn discretion in selecting the time and 
place of seizure and investigation, the tortures to be employed, and the 
manner of destroying their victims. The nobles and citizens might thus be 
publicly exposed on a gibbet, or silently consigned to the adjacent canal. 
Innumerable spies pervaded the city ; the recesses of domestic privacy and 
the inmost apartments of the ducal palace were alike laid open to the pene- 
trating gaze of the Inquisition. Such was the mystery which surrounded 
the inquisitors that it was never known, except by the council, to which of 
their members this terrible office was entrusted ; and an unguarded wliisper 
in an inquisitor’s presence might in a moment be followed b}' incarceration 
and death. 

A sj^stem, if possible more monstrous, was also encouraged at Venice. 
A number of iron mouths in different parts of the cit)’’ gaped for accusa- 
tions; and an anonymous charge deposited by a secret enemy was suffi- 
cient to drag the unconscious accused before his judges. No human being 
could enjoy security for an instant; the daggers and the poison of the 
Inquisition were alwaj'S at hand ; and the innocent might suddenty be torn 
from the midst of his friends and consigned to the burning heat of the 
leaden roofs, or forever immured in the wells, those dismal dungeons sunk 
lower than the surface of the canals, where the}' might sicken and perhaps 
die from the foul air. 

Amidst these institutions, whei’e the functions of the state were exclusively 
vested in the nobles, and the legislative, executive, and judicial powers united 
in one bod}', we may be at a loss to discover what security existed for the 
welfare of the subordinate classes. The three avogadors, one of whom was 
necessarily a member of the great council and senate, might, indeed call 
upon the^ legislature to^ pause^ when any measure was proposed injurious to 
the public ; but in this anxiety for the general good no safety was to be 
found for private life or liberty; and we have no means of ascertaining 
the quantity of individual misery inflicted by this odious government. But 
amidst the distraction of shows and pageants, the people might at least con- 
sole themselves with the impartiality of their despotic rulers; since the 
nobles,^ and even the doge himself, were liable to feel the rigour of this 
unsparing oligarchy. 

The annals of Venice present many glaring instances of her noblest sous 
perishing under the malice of an enem}’’, or sacrificed to the detestable policy 
of the sta.te ; and every page of her history is deformed by examples of per- 
My and injustice. Without adverting to these, we will here briefl}’’ repeat 
the characteristic story of Foscari ; and it is remarkable that the Inquisition 
of State originated at the close of this doge’s reign. 
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The Two Foscari 

On the death of Tommaso hlocenigo in 1423, Francesco Foscari was 
raised to the ducal throne. A vigorous xinderstanding, a bold and enter- 
prising spirit, were the conspicuous qualities of the new doge j and during 
his long and warlike reign Venice attained a pitch of glory and power she 
had never before enjoyed. But whilst Foscari was thus incr^sing the 
prosperity of his country he was struggling AWth severe domestic affliction. 
Three of his sons were successively swept away to the grave ; and the sur- 
vivor was reserved but to augment the misery of his afflicted father. Jacopo, 
the youngest Foscari, was secretly accused before the Council of Ten of 
having received from Filippo, duke of Milan, presents of money and jewels, 
and immediately summoned to answer the accusation. Tlie unhappy Fran- 
cesco, who presided as doge, beheld his onlj* son stretched upon the rack, 
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heard his confession of g^lt, and acquiesced in the sentence of perpetual 
banishment to Napoli, di Romania. This sentence was, however, in some 
degree mitigated; and Trieste was fixed on as the place of his exile, wliither 
he was allowed the consolation of being accompanied by his young wife. 
After residing there above five years a new calamity awaited him. On the 
5th of November, 1450, Almoro Donato, one of the chiefs of the council, was 
assassinated ; and the circumstance of a servant of Jacopo’s jhaving been 
seen in Venice on that day was deemed sufficient to fasten suspicion on his 
master. The severities of the rack having extorted nothing from the servant, 
Jacopo was conducted to Venice, and in his father’s presence once more put 
to the torture. Far from admitting his participation in the murder, the 
unfortunate culpnt vehemently asserted his innocence ; but his protestations 
availed him nothing; and the inexorable council pronounced a sentence of 
perpetual banishment to the island of Candia. 

^e doge Francesco had already on two occasions expressed his desire of 
abdicating his dignity; but on each occasion the gfreat council refused to per- 
mit his resignation. The cruel persecution of his son now redoubled his 
anxieiy to descend from that eminence which exposed hiTn more con^icu- 
onsly to the malice of his enemies. But the council not only reiterated 
their refusal, but compelled him to bind hirnsRlf by oath to retain the 
duchy until relieved by death. 

During a five years’ residence at Canea in Candia, Jacopo Foscari had 
exerted every means in his power to obtain the reversal of his unmerited sen- 
tence. Wearied of the hopeless attempt to soften his obdurate countrymen, 
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he at length addressed a letter to Sforza, duke of Milan, entreating him to 
use his influence -with the Venetian senate. To solicit foreign protection 
was an offence at Venice ; and the letter, hy design or accident, being inter- 
cepted, Jacopo was conveyed from Canea, and for the third time put to the 
rack before the Oo^cil of Ten. He immediately admitted the offensive 
letter, and rejoiced in the step he had taken, which once more restored him 
to his beloved country, and to the presence of his wife, his father, and all 
that was dearest to him upon earth. This touching avowal weighed little 
with the heartless tribunal, and he was sentenced to be imprisoned in a 
dungeon for a year, and then again carried back into Oandia. After the 
e:^iration of his imprisonment, he was sent into exile and soon afterwards 
died. Meanwhile ms innocence of the imputed murder was completely 
established; the real assassin of Donato confessed on his death-bed that 
his, not Jacopo’s, was the guilty hand. 

The wretched father now sank under this accumulation of misery: he 
fled from public business ; abstained from attendance in the councils ; and 
at the age of eighty-fom* buried himself in retirement so suitable to his years 
and misfortunes. But the malice of his enemies was still unsatiated ; it was 
resolved that he should be precipitated from a throne he had already thrice 
attempted to vacate. By an enormous stretch of power, the Council of Ten 
intimated to the^ doge in the name of the great council, that the state called 
for his resignation and absolved him from bis oath. They condescended 
to ^offer him a pension of 1500 ducats, and peremptorily insisted on his 
quitting the ducal jpalace witlun eight daystunder pain of confiscation of 
his property. After a momentary struggle with his pride the old man bowed 
to the decree, and descended the Giants’ Staircase, which thirty-four years 
before he had mounted as the sovereign of Venice. The assembled populace 
beheld with pity and indignation the aged father of the republic pass slowly 
towards his private dwelling ; but the murmurs of compassion were in a mo- 
ment silenced by a menacing proclamation of the Ten. The electors pro- 
ceeded to the choice of a new doge, and on the 30th of October, 1457, seven 
days after the deposition of Foscari, Pasquale Malipiero was declared duly 
elected. The tolling of the bell of St. Mark’s tower, which announced the 
election, awakened in the soul of Foscari a conflict of passions too furious for 
exhausted nature, and he survived the shock only a few hours. Notwith- 
standing the resistance of his widow, the council, who had thus hurried him 
to his grave, resolved upon the mockery of a magnificent funeral; and he was 
interred with all the splendour usual at a doge’s obsequies, the newly elected 
duke assisting in the habit of a senator. 

One of the chief instruments of the ruin of Foscari was Giacomo Lore- 
dano, a noble, whose long-cherished rancour was thus formally entered on his 
commercial accounts: “Francesco Foscari, for the death of my father and 
uncle. But the debt was now liquidated, and on the opposite pagfe the cold- 
blooded Loredano wrote the discharge, “he has paid it.”^ 




CHAPTER X 

THE COMMERCE OF VENICE 

Ix the preceding chapter -we have followed the political development of 
Venice, and seen tliat city acquire undisputed supremacy on the water and 
then reach out for laud conquests as well. We shall now interrupt the 
rather depressing story of political wrangles, to consider the commercial 
prosperity of the new world-emporium. 

« Venice,” says Burckhardt,6 ‘‘recognised itself from the first ns a strange 
and m}’’sterions creation — tiie fruits of a higher power than human ingenuity. 
The key-note of the Venetian character was a spirit of proud and contempt- 
uous isolation, which, joined to the hatred felt for the city by the other states 
of Italy, gave rise to a strong sense of solidarity within. The inhabitants 
meanwhile were united by the most powerful ties of interest in dealing 
both with the colonies and the possessions on the mainland ; and forcing the 
population of the latter, that is of all the towns up to Bergamo, to buy and 
sell in Venice alone. A power which rested on means so artificial could only 
be maintained by internal harmony and unity. On the other hand, within 
the ranks of the nobility itself, travel and commercial enterprises, and the 
incessant wars with the Tur!^, saved the wealthy and dangerous from 
that fruitful source of conspiracies — idleness. A free government in the 
open air gave the Venetian aristocracy, as a whole, a healthy bias.” 

The Venetian did, in point of fact, seem to differ materially from 
his Italian neighbours. We have seen that the city did not come into 
prominence unm a relatively late period of the Middle Ages. Isolated 
geographically, it hrid aloof from its neighbouring states and never conceded 
allegiance to toe Western Empire. Nominally, it sought toe protection of 
Constantinople ; but in reality it neither needed nor received aid from that 
quarter, and its allegiance to toe Eastern emperor was probably due largely 
to toe harmlessness of his supposed authority, i^e seafaring life had 
developed here, as so often elsewhere, a hardy and liberty-loving race. The 
Venetian reminds us strongly of his prototype, the old-time Fhoenioian. 
But in one regard the citizen of Venice proved even more self-reliant than 
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his prototype : he insisted always on choosing his rulers ; moreover, he not 
merely; elected them, but he held them amenable to the law. We have seen 
a striking illustration of this in the preceding chapter, in the legal execution 
of the doge Marino Falieri. Seldom, if ever, has that incident been pre- 
cisely duplicated. The doge of Venice, elected for life, was surrounded with 
all the semblance of royalty and was to aU intents and purposes a sovereign. 
Yet when this distinguished incumbent of the ofSce had proven himself 
disloyal to the constitution, he was adjudged in practically the same TTfiaTinpr 
with his associates in crime, and subjected to the same punishment. 

Nothing could be more characteristic than the manner in which the 
punishment of Falieri was carried out. Up to the very last the doge was 
treated with all respect. Even when led out to execution, he was still 
clothed in his ducal robes. The mandate of the law was carried out not 
in anger, but in sorrow ; everything was legal, constitutional ; there was no 
breach of dignity. A vast concourse of people waited at the door of the 
palace to view the corpse ; but it was no clamouring mob : it was a g[uiet 
and orderly gathering of citizens. The fall of the sovereign had come about 
through no reign of terror such as obtained in latter-day France, when 
Louis XVI was executed ; no revolution like that which brought Charles I 
to the block. The successor to the doge was elected in precisely the same 
manner as if the previous incumbent of this office had died a natural death. 
In all history, let it be repeated, there is scarcely a precise parfdlel for tbia 
exhibition of the far-reaching scope of Venetian justice. 

We have now to view the real source of the power of this strange nation ; 
a power based, as has repeatedly been suggested, upon the old familinr 
foundation of commercial prosperity. It was the independence born of this 
prosperity that made Venice feared and hated by all the other powers of 
Italy — feared and hated, but also admired. We read in ViUani c that when 
in the early part of the fourteenth century Venice condescended to make 
common cause with Florence against the tyrant of Milan, the Florentines 
regarded it as a singular honour for their country to have become the con- 
federate of the Venetians, “who, for their great excellence and power, had 
never allied themselves with any state or prince, except at their ancient 
conquest of Constantinople and Romania.” We learn, on the other hand, 
from the Venetians, how some of the wise men of their city regretted 
same alliance with its attendant grasping after political conquests, on the 
mainland. A remarkable account has been preserved to us by Sanuto,^ of 
the warning said to have been given to his people by the doge Mocenigo, 
who died in 1423, and whose alleged words we shall quote in some dafallj 
because they funiish us with statistics that will serve as introductory to 
our further studies of the national commerce. 

The doge asserted that the trade with Lombardy alone brought into 
Venice each year no less than 28,800,000 ducats.a “ My lords,” he is reported 
as saying, “from the infirm state in which I find myself, T judge that I am 
drawing near the close of my career ; and the obligations under which I lie 
to a country which has not only bred me, but has permitted me to attain such 
lofty prominence, and has showered upon me so many honours, have prompted 
me to call you together around me, in order that I may commend to your 
care this Christian city, and persuade you to live in concord with your neigh- 
bours, and to preserve this city, as I have done to the best of my ability. In 
my time, 4,000,000 ducats of the public debt have been paid though 6,000,000 
remain, tiie latter of which were contracted for the war of Padua, Vi- 
cenza, and Verona. We have regularly paid the half-yearly interest on the 
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funds and the salaries of the public ofhces. Our citj’’ at present sends 
abi'oad for purposes of trade in various parts of the world 10,000,000 
ducats a year, of which the interest is not less than 2,000,000. In this 
city there are 3000 vessels of smaller burden, which carry 17,000 seamen ; 
800 large ships carrying 8000 seamen ; 45 galleys and dromons constantly 
in commission for the protection of commerce, which employ 11,000 sea- 
men. 3000 carpenters. 3000 caulkers. Of silk cloth-workers there are 8000 ; 
of manufacturers of fustian, 16.000. The rent-roll is estimated at 7,050,000 
dncats. The income aiising from let houses is 150,000. We find 1000 
gentlemen with means var 3 'ing between 700 and 4000 ducats a year. If 
you continue to prosper in this manner, yon wiU become masters of all 
the gold in Christendom. But, I beseech you, keep your fingers from your 
neighbours, as you would keep them out of the fire, and engage in no 
unjust wars, for in such errors God will not support princes. Everybody 
knows that the Turkish war has rendered you expert and bravo in maritime 
enterprises. Tou have six able captains, competent to command large fleets. 
You have many persons well versed in diplomacy and in the government of 
cities, who are ambassadors of perfect experience. You have numerous 
doctors in different sciences, and especially in the law, who enjoy high credit 
for their learning among strangers. Your mint coins annutdly 1,000,000 
ducats of gold and 200,000 ducats of silver, of minor pieces, 800,000. Of 
this sura .500,000 go to Syria, 100,000 to the Terra Firma, 100,000 to various 
other places, 100,000 to England. The remainder is used at home. You are 
aware that the Florentines send here every year 16,000 pieces of fine cloth, 
of which we dispose in Barbary, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, Romania, 
the llorea, and Istria, and that they bring to our city montlily 60,000 
(70,000 ?) ducats’ worth of merchandise, amounting annually to 840,000 or 
more, and in exchange purchase our goods to our great advantage. 

“ Tlierefore it behoves you to beware lest tliis city decline. It behoves 
you to exercise extreme caution in the choice of my successor, in whose power 
it will be, to a considerable extent, to govern the republic for good or for 
evil. Many of you are inclined to Messer Francesco Foscari, and do not, I 
apprehend, sufiiciently know his impetuous character, and proud, supercilious 
disposition. If he is made doge, you will be at war ooniinually. Those who 
now possess 10,000 ducats will have onlj* 1000. Those who possess ten 
houses will be proprietors of one, and those who now own ten coats will be 
reduced to a single coat. You will lose your money and your reputation. 
You will be at the mercy of a soldiery. I have found it impossible to forbear 
expressing to you thus my opinion. May God help you to make the wisest 
choice I May he rule your hearts to preserve pence.” 

Such [says Hazlitte] were the last words of a great and prophetic 
statesman. The glaze of death ^ras soon upon those eyes. Those lips were 
soon mute. On the 4th of April, 1423, Tommaso Mocenigo expired, leaving 
his countiy more prosperous and opulent than she had ever yet been. Her 
treasmy was full. Her debt was considerably reduced. The statistics of 
her taxation and expenditure exhibited a surplus of 1,000,000 a year. Her 
home and foreign 'l^de was flourishing beyond any precedent. H o European 
power was more highly respected, and the alliance of none was more eagerly 
sought and cultivated.e 

These calculations of Mocenigo are declared by Hallam / to be so strange 
and manifestly inexact as to deserve little re^rd ; they are, however, viewed 
with greater consideration by Daru,ff and by HazKtt (c). Doubtless they have 
not this accuracy of the reports of modern statisticians, yet, as a general state- 

H. w.— Toil. m. X 
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nieut of what at least are apj)roxiiuate fads, tlic}' have the fullest interest 
and the utmost significance. They furnish a clue to the ijower and greatness 
of this remarlcahlc cit}’’ ; a cit}' wliich in the year 1422 is said to liave liad a 
population of only 190,000, yet which was the most powerful state of Italj*, 
and which after the fall of Constantinople in 1453 was the uncontestcd world 
metropolis. 

In considering the precise conditions of Venetian commerce and manu- 
facture it will be well to take at the same time a general view of the com- 
merce of late antiquit}', that the conditions of trade in the East to which 
Venice fell heir may be understood. « 

It was to their political and territorial situation that the Venetians owed 
their predilection for commercial operations — the cause of their prosperity. 
Fugitives from the Italian continent, living in small, uncultivated, barren 
islands, without certain communication with the continent, they saw nothing 
round them but the sea, in their hands a few fleeting possessions which they 
had saved from the general devastation, but which would soon be lost if work 
and industry could not fructif}' them. 

Salt was the onl}' product of the soil they trod. Fishery could onl}- im- 
perfectly provide a subsistence. But this fishery, this salt, became a means 
of exchange to provide things necessary for life. Nearly everything was 
lacking. The inhabitants of the laguncs were reduced to seek on the neigli- 
bouring continent grain, wood, metiils, stone, even water. Happily ^r them 
their neighbours could bring them nothing. These people, desolated by 
continual war, were not given to navigation. If at that time, when so many 
fugitives took refuge in the laguncs, there had been near them a commercial 
maritime town eager to bring them all they wanted, such a town would have 
taken from them the few riches they had brought into the islands, and little 
by little these fugitives, instead of creating a country on uncultivated wastes, 
would have sought safet}’, ease, or work with the foreigner. But the rigour 
of their condition, the deprivation of all help condemned them to make great 
efforts, and their heroic works contributed also to their happiness and glory. 

Again, the}* would hardly have believed it to be a good thing that the 
severity of their lot made them exert themselves on the sea. CJontinually 
obliged themselves to seek what was lacking, they necessarih* acquired a 
habit of braving the ocean. AVhen what they wanted was nol to be found 
on the neighbouring coast the}' sought it on the opposite one. Gradually 
they noted at what points they could make tlieir purchases or exchanges 
with most advantage. These frequent crossings, made on their own account, 
furnished occasion for becoming intermediaries for the two Adriatic shores. 
These journeys had at first for object only the provisioning of the islands. 
The spirit of commerce gave them wider views ; their limits were extended, 
their means perfected. Art and cupidity essayed more diflicult routes, and 
it was seen that this new town, placed iii a position so easy to defend, almost 
on the borders which sejiaratc Euro2)e from Asia, was called to become 
through the industry of its inhabitants the principal market for western 
peoples. Other local circumstances gave it the means of easy communication 
with a large number of consumers. Italy being separated from Germanv by 
the Alps was impracticable for commei'ce. A port situated at the end of the 
Adriatic and the mouth of the Po would be the natural market for wools, 
silks, cotton, saffron, oil, manna, and all the other productions wliich Italy 
furnished to Hungary and Germany. 

For the same reason, all that the north had to get from the Levant, 
Africa, and Spain had to pass by Venice. Jouineys beyond the straits of 
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Gibraltar towards tlie eastern const of Europe then meant a voyage of long 
duration. Navigation was so imperfect that the eastern peoples had not yet 
learned to seek Mediterranean products, and it was very rarely that they 
made expeditions, which meant so much expense, danger, and loss of time, 
llie result was that the end of the Adriatic Sea was the solo point of com- 
munication •with the navigsihle sea, and Venice was a mart offering equal 
security against all enemies and tempests. The Fo, the Brenta, and the 
Adige 'seemed to empi}' into the basin of the lagunes expresdy to offer the 
Venetians an easy route by which the}’’ could take without danger or great 
expense all productions demanded by eastern Italy. Also it was a constant 
care with this growing republic to assiu'c free navigation and all kinds of 
franchise on these waters and their numerous affluents. About tlie year 713 
the first doge of the republic concluded a peace with Liutprand, king of 
Lombardy, which preserved to Venetians commercial privileges in the ports 
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and lands of this kingdom. Not only were the}' exempt, with their neigh- 
bours, from all dues, but they held sovereign rights in perpetuity, and the 
exercise of these gave them the means of making themselves a burden to 
their rivals. One even sees them, in the fifteenth century, offering to fur- 
nish Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, with ten thousand foot and ten 
thousand horse, if he would let them administer the custom-houses of his 
capital. 

The republic did not give less attention to keeping the exclusive privilege 
of furnishing tliis continent with products of her own small territory. She 
perfected the art of extracting salt, and appropriated, as far as she could, all 
the salt beds of her coasts. She prerrented her neighbours from erq)loiting 
those they had. The Venetians sold two. qualities jof salt — that manufac- 
tured by themselves in tlieir lagunes, called Chioggia salt, and that drawn 
from the salt beds of Cervia, Istria, Dalmatia, Sicuy, the African coasts, tlie 
Black Sea, and even Astrakhan. All these foreign salts were comprised 
under the name of sea-salt or ultramarine salt, l^e first was of superior 
quality and consequently of higher price. The Cervian salt beds belonged 
to the Bolomiese. With them the Venetians treated, and, to preserve ^e 
commerce of all the salt from this source, the latter determined the quantity 
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wliioli should be allowed to be sold, establishing surveillance even on the 
place of fabrication. The republic even obtained the right to transport rock- 
salt which southern Germany and Croatia took from their mines. TJiey 
forced the king of Hungary to close his. The coast people on the Adriatie 
were not allowed to send awaj’’ their salt, while the inhabitants of Ital}’ could 
not take any but Venetian salt. 

For any subject of the republic to buy foreign salt was a crime. • The 
house of the offender was ra/.ed, and ho himself banished forever. Yet while 
Venice made this monoiDoly she furnished all these people, now her tribu- 
taries, with excellent salt at a veiy low price. Sales were effected by com- 
panies, which undertook to provision such and such a country. It is almost 
incredible how much treasure this one branch of commerce for fourteen 
centuries jirocured the Venetians. These privileges cost some bloodshed. 
But the defence of their prelcnsions and the wars they had to sustain against 
the corsairs and jealous neighbours put them under the necessity of forming 
a military marine. After some centuries of effort, the flag of St. ^lark was 
seen proudly flying all along the iModiterrancan. Venetian fleets made con- 
quests, the republic founded rich colonies, extended its navigation and com- 
merce in all then known seas, and arrogated the sovereigntj' of the Adriatic 
Sea. The continual wars which divided other peoples, their gross ignorance, 
their almost general isolation with regard to commerce and navigation, wore 
so many favourable circumstances which gave the republic time to establish 
the power of her marine and the prosperity’ of her industry quite firmly. 


VEXICK IX THE LEVAXT 

After the fall of the Eastern Empire, Venice beeamc mistress of nearly 
all the maritime points of that eminre, and had immense advantages in all 
the Levant markets. Her merchants there enjoyed all the privileges of the 
natives, and in every port her ships found not only’ free harbourage but 
special protection. Kor eight centuries, that is from the ejjoch when the 
Venetians wanted to become conquerors over the Italian lands, legislation and 
politics had for their principal object the prosperity’ of commerce. Privi- 
leges from the foreigner, assured safety with them, facilities for the moving 
about of men, goods, and capital, the establishment of banks, perfecting of 
money, encouragement of industrial manufactures, a vigilant but not officious 
policy, a religious tolerance little known among other nations, all concurred 
to make for Venetian commercial greatness. 

If to these advantages one adds the possibility’ of obtaining cmc rights, 
and considers that a share in sovereignty was attached to this title, one can 
imagine what an influx of strangers augmented the population of Venice 
and increased its prosperity’ by' bringing capital and new industries. One 
can conceive also how citizens of such a state would be attached to their 
country, and what would be the strength and resources of this government. 
One would feel at the same time that the republic would lose with regard to 
all these things when she adopted, or rather submitted to, an aristocratic 
government. It has been said that those of the citizens wlio arrogated all 
authority compensated the others by' abandoning to them all the advan- 
tag'es resulting from commerce. Indeed, this has been given as a mark of 
disinterestedness and moderation from the aristocratic classes. But this is 
an error. It is evident that, in spite of a prohibitive law, the nobles con- 
tinued to be merchants until that epoch when the republic was already' shorn 
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of its power and commerce of its splendour. Instances of this are to be 
iound at every steii in histor3-. 

If one reflects on the influence that habits of work, emulation, riches, 
travel, and association -with foreigners must necessarily have had on the 
manners of a jieople and the development of their intellectual faculties, one 
may guess that the Venetians must already have become a polished nation 
when other peoples, whom nature seemed to have placed ui a different rank 
were still barbarians. One is not surprised to read in the hbtory of Gharle- 
magne that the lords who composed his court were astonished to see, at the 
1 avia fair, valuable caipets, silken stuffs, gold tissues, pearls, and precious 
stones spread out by Venetian merchants. DoubUess these lofty barons very 
much despised the merchants and their business, but tbeir pride would be 
lowered somewhat wbeu Pepin was beaten hy these same men; when Euro- 
pean kings foimd themselves obliged to ask for Venetian ships to get into 
Palestine 5 and udieii the Bakhnns, tlie Sfontraorencies, and the counts of 
Champagne and of 3 Iontfort contracted alliance with these merchants to 
conquer and share the empire of Constantinople. 

This superiority’ of the Venetians over other European peoples we 

except the Tuscans, whose literary glory gives them an infinite ascendency 
— wsis mamtamed until well into the fifteenth century. All French, Ger- 
man. and English towns were a formless mass of houses ndthout architecture 
or monuments. The lords of these countries lived in melancholy fortresses, 
and hardly knew the meaning of luxiiiy and art. At this epoch there was 
neitlier letters nor elegance except in Italy and the part of Spain occupied by 
the floors. It ■would hardly be just to make out that all these advantages 
'weic denied from one sole CcUisc. Venice no doubt owed her prospeiity 
partly to the good fortune of having a regular government long before other 
nations. But tins government which watched over the preservation of public 
f 01 tune not the cause of national wealth; that was entirely due to com- 

merce. I'rom the eighth century’, tlie commerce of Venice ■with the East 
was sufliciently important to determine her to remain in alliance with the 
emperor Aicephoms, in spite of Charlemagne’s threats. 

WMe, however, the Venetians enjoj’ed that opulence whidi is the just 
fmt of labour, they were kept by their sumptuary laws udthin the bounds 
of a wise economy’— -an economy wliich alone conserves the capital which 
feeds commerce and is sole regulator of the price of handiwork. Commerce 

relations with the constitution. In the government of a despot it is 
founded on^ luxury,’, its only object being to procure the nation all that can 
minister to its pride, its luxuries, its fancies ; in the government of many it 
IS generally founded on economy. Standing between the voluptuous peoples 
of the East and the uncultiyated European nations, the Venetians imitated 
the industry of the one and preserved the simplicity of the other. 

During the first centuries of the Venelian Republic, all Europe was in an 
uncultured condition. Art had left ancient Italy to pass over to the empire 
and ornament the new capital of the world. But when Fortune arrived un- 
expectedly with gifts, she found no man ready to receive them. The peoples 
to whom Constantine had 'tran^orted his throne had a 'taste for voluptuous- 
ness rather than a genius for activity. In this neighbourhood, a people of 
jugh antiquityr, enlightened long before the barbarians of the West, owed to 
its traditions, its activity, ^ite conquests, that variety of knowledge and works 
Tmicli^ distinguished civilised nations. The Venetians were continually 
changing the products of the East against merchandise from all Europe ; to 
form such a chain of communication was much for a population of mshers. 
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But they carried their industry even further. They saw that the Grecian 
Empire received many useful things from far-off countries and from peoples 
almost unknown,^ but also a multitude of superfluities which were becoming 
needful for a society more refined. They established themselves as near as 
they could to the source of these objects, and such was the success of their 
activity and courage that they became first the carriers and then the com- 
mercial masters of pleasure-loving Constantinople. 

The peninsula of the Tauric Chersonese, situated at the end of the Black 
Sea, had long been for the great cities of the Hellespont and the Greek seas 
what Sicily had been for Rome — an inexhaustible storehouse assuring sub- 
sistence to the population. This peninsula fed Athens, and paid an annual 
tribute of 180,000 measures of wheat to Mithridates. It had abundant salt 
beds and furnished wools and liides. These objects of first necessity 
acquired a new value through the vicinity of a town like Constsintinople. 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, speaks of a journey made on tliis coast by his 
father towards the middle of the tliirteenth century. 

The abundance of sequins throughout the East lu’oves that the Vene- 
tians had great coinmerce there — that their coin was taken confidently, and 
that they were obliged to pay for a part of their purchases in ready mone3^ 
There is another fact by which one can judge of the great number of 
Venetians spread through the Greek Empire. When Manuel Comnenus, 
imitating the example of Mithridates, arrested in one day all subjects of the 
republic found in the state, the prisons could hardly sujffice to contain them; 
they liad to fill the churches and monasteries. The difficulty of protecting 
thsir cstablisliiiieiits in Asia, tlio jealousy of the GreiioesO) and the revolu- 
tions of the Eastern Empire, obliged tlie Venetians many times to seek new 
routes to re-establish their constantly interrupted commercial inlations. 

The story of the vicissitudes wliich have changed so often the course of 
(Mmmerce — that commerce which like a river pours continually into the 
West, is one well worthy of attention. It seemed that Europe could not 
suffice for herself. The activity of its inhabitants exhausted itself in a 
thousand ways which produced needs foreign to its welfare. From all time 
they counted eastern merchandise among objects of the first necessity, and 
this commerce has occupied the industry of several peoples more or less 
fortunately placed, v 

Let us go back to Roman times, and trace briefly the development of trade 
routes. ^ 


THE COMMERCIAL FOREBEARS OF THE YENETIAHS 

The crowd of barbarian people who inundated the Roman Empire at the 
end of Its eastence brought with it the germs of a new life; when Rome 
Rad succumbed, these germs began to develop themselves in all parts of 
Europe— races young and vigorous but still half barbarous came, all at 
once, mto the foreground of history ; mingled with the people whom Rome, 
up tiU now, had kept under the yoke, they founded new nationalities ; it 
was a general transformation in the state, in society, and in the ways and 
customs. Nevertheless, this overthrow did not affect aU the conditions of 
tne life of the people in the same degree. In the domain of commerci^ life 
we do not find, on the threshold of the Middle Ages, any event which ap- 
proaches in importance the discovery of the sea route to the East Indies aM 
the discovery of America, events which coincide with the beginning of the 
modern epoch, and which have unexpectedly opened new paths for commerce. 
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Between anti^uit^' and the Middle Ages Uio tiansition was less abrupt; 
the commercial intercourse and markets remained, generally, the same as 
of old. Since the conquests of Alexander had brought the civilised people of 
the West into contact wiOi the remote East, the main currents of commerce 
set thitherward, for there was the source of production of those articles 
which had become necessary to the insatiable masters of the world. Prom 
the Indies were obtained those sxjiccs wliich the Greeks and Homans put into 
toeir food to heighten its flavour, the greater part of the perfumes which 
they sprinkled on their persons and in tlieir apartments, and the ivory 
viith which they made their precious utensils. China furnished the silk with 
which the women, and later on, "with the grouih of luxury, even the men 
of the imperial epoch loved to clothe themselves; for jewels, the moun- 
tains of Persia and India sent their precious stones ; the Indian Ocean, its 
pearls. 

Little by little, this commerce increased to such an extent, that in the 
time of Pliny, the Homan Empire expended each year in Asia, in payment of 
merchandise obtained from thence, 100,000,000 sesterces (about £800,000), 
of which India alone absorbed one-half. In the jVtiddle Ages, the Levant 
Tras still the principal goal of the mer- 
chant of the West. The commodities 
which later generations brought from 
America, such as sugar and cotton, were 
then obtained fr'om {jmyrna, Asia Minor, 
or Cyprus ; condhuents from India, spices 
and especially pepper, were some of the 
most highly appreciated commodities at 
this period. But if we seek the origin 
of the deliciite fabrics, or the carpets 
which were used at the courts and among 
the wealthy burghers of the Middle Ages, 
we liave almost always to go to the East. 

Thence came the raw material, verj' often 
the tissue or the embroidery, and finally 
the name of tlie material. 

As^ trade followed tlie same lines as 
in ancient days, so the great commercial 
routes remained the same. To obtain the 
products of the Levant, the merchantmen 
of the West, not knowing the route by 
the Cape of Good Hope, confined them- 
selves to the short voyage through the 
Mediterranean or the waters which com- 
municate directly with it. There they 
were certain to find, along the shore, 
markets aheady famous in ancient times, 

Alexandria, Tyre, Beiytus, Antioch, 

Byzantium, Trebizond; the creation of 

J was a great exception. A Vbhetiah Bronze Enooeer 

Merchandise still arrived at the ports of 

the Mediterranean or of the Pontes from the remote East by the old ways of 
the Hed Sea or the Persian Gulf ; that coming from the centre of Anin. over- 
land still followed the route we find already quoted in Greek and Homan 
geographies from the narratives of the merchants. 
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The only elements which had changed in commerce were the mediums j 
Italians, Provengals, and Catalans had taken the place of Greeks and Romans 
as commercial nations^ Rut, with respect to this, do not let us forget that 
the transition between antiquity and the Middle Ages was gradual. In fact, 
when the empire was divided into two parts, the Byzantine half had inherited 
the commerce of the East as a natural result of its geographical situation. 
Having survived invasions, it played the part of medium in the commercial 
relations between the West and the East, until the time when the citizens of 
the sea-port towns of Italy, southern France, and Sx)ain were grown strong 
enough to do without one. 

We possess a sufficient number of documents dating from the time of 
Justinian (527-565 a.d.) to make a complete picture of the state of the 
East at this time, from the commercial point of view. The most remote 
countries of Asia with which the Greeks of Byzantium maintained a regular 
commerce were also those which furnished the most precious and choice 
products. ^ For centuries, the silk industry had floimshed in Gliina, but the 
secret of it had been so well kept that strangers had never been able to 
learn the process of its manufacture. At length there came a time when 
pother country was able, in its turn, to cultivate this important branch of 
industry. This good fortune fell to the lot of the small kingdom of IChotan, 
in the centre of Asia, in consequence of the marriage of its king with a 
Chinese princess who, it is said, betrayed the secret of her compatriots and, 
managing to elude the supervision of the custom-house officers, brought silk- 
worms, eggs, and the seeds of the mulberry tree into her new country. 

We cannot say with certainty whether, in the seventh century, the manu- 
facture of silk had already spread from the East to the West, and passed 
beyond the borders of IChotan, but we may assume that the greater part of 
the silk which the western merchants received came from China. The 
Chinese exported their products themselves; but at tliis time, with rare 
exceptions, their ships only conveyed them as far as Ceylon, and their caravans 
did not go beyond the frontiers of Turkestan. There other nations received 
the precips wpes and carried them farther west. But it is difficult to 
make a distinction, for the ancient classical writers, and those of the Bj'zan- 
after them, gave the name of Seres, not only to the producers of 
silk, but also to the various peoples engaged in its distribution. 

Such a silk-trading nation were the inhabitants of Sogdiana, in the low- 
lands of Bokhara, a race distinguished from the remotest times for tlieir 
taste and aptitude for commerce. The sillc -vras brought to them by caravans 
from China, and they, in their turn, convej^ed it either to the markets of the 
north of Iran, or to those south of the Caspian Sea. Our sources of informa- 
tion do not, indeed, positively state this as a fact. In his chi-onicle, The- 
ophanes ot ByzantiumI relates that the markets and ports frequented by the 
silk perchpts Imd changed masters three times at short intervals ; having 

possession of the Persians, they were taken from them 
by the so-called White Huns (the Yue-thsi or Yuechi of the Chinese), and 
finally were occupied by the Turks. 

^5’’ whatever route the sillc was conveyed, the Persians always endeav- 
ored to reomve it first, and they watched jealously that it did not reach the 
Romai^ of the East by any other route than that which traversed their coun- 
try or by any other hpds than theirs. Nevertheless, a certain portion of the 
silk was despatcMd from China to Ceylon by sea; there it was transhipped 
and reached the Persian Gulf by the west coast of India and the south coast 
ot Uarmama. It is obvious that when Chinese wares followed the sea route. 
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thej- might escape the Persians, for from Ceylon it was possible to take them 
by the south of Arabia and Ethiopia. Herein lay a danger to the Persian 
monopoly winch the emperor Justinian contrived to turn to his advantage. 
The Bj'zantines found it a great hardship to be reduced to ha-v-ing no other 
intermediaries for these, to them indispensable, articles than the Persians. 
There was no other nation with whom they were so frequently at war, and 
how could thej' see with indifference tlieir own merchants supplying their 
enemies ndth enormous sums in payment for the silks they purchased j or hoAv 
bear patiently the frequent interruptions to trade due to a state of warfare ? 

With a view to remedying these inconveniences, the emperor Justinian 
attempted in the year 682 to open a road for the silk trade through Ethiopia; 
the Ethiopians could, he thought, purchase the silk from the Indians, and sell 
it to the Byzantines. Their king, an ally of Byzantium, allured by the pros- 
pect of gain, entered into the emperor s views. But when his subjects arrived 
at the ports which the vessels from India had just entered, they found the 
Persians masters of the situation in their double capacity of neighbours and 
ancient clients ; they were forced to return empty-handed, and the Persians 
remained, for the nonce, in uncontested possession of their monopoly. 

When it was proved that the Ethiopians were neither strong nor enter- 
prising enough to wrest the silk trade from the hands of the Persians, the 
problem seemed, for an instant, insoluble. Happily Justinian succeeded in 
securing some silkworms’ eggs, brought back by missionary monks who had 
penetrated to the heart of the countries which produced them, probably to 
IChotan (about the j-ear 652). Thus it is that the manufacture of silk was 
introduced into the Grecian Empire, and from the year 568 Justin II, the 
successor to Justinian, was able to show it in full activity to a Turkish ambas- 
sador who happened to be at his court. Manj'^ 3 'ears elapsed, it is true, 
before sufficient raw silk was produced in Greece to satisfy the demands of 
the native industry. For a long time the greater part of the raw material 
and the better qualities of s^ had to be brought from China, and the 
exorbitant claims of the Persian middlemen to be endured. 

But the Persians were not merely transmitlers, they were manufacturers 
a^o. Hwen Tsang, who traversed the eastern frontier of Persia at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, says that tlie Persians were skilled in the weav- 
ing of silken or woollen stuffs and carpets, and that products of their industry 
•were liighly prized in the neighbouring kingdoms. They were assisted by 
foreign worlmen, -who came to settle in Persia voluntarilj' or under coercion 
from the Asiatic cduntries subject to Byzantium. By the adoption of an 
unwse system of monopoly ruinous to ^e silk-weavers of his country, Jus- 
tinian promoted their emigration in large numbers to Persia, others were 
brought there by force by ICing Sapor II as part of the spoils he brought 
back from his -victorious campaign in Mesopotamia and Syria. A tradition 
current several generations later traced the origin of the silk manufacture in 
Tuster, Susa, and other Persian cities, to the colonies of Greek craftsmen. 

To satisfy the luxury of the Sassanidian court, quantities of stuffs of great 
value -were necessary. When the -victorious Greek army, led by the emperor 
Heraclius against the Persians, took possession of the royal castle of Dasta- 
^erd, in the year 627, they found there a quantity of raw silk and piles of 
silken g^arments, embroidered carpets, and other articles of this kind. It is 
permissible to^ suppose that they -were of native manufacture. The spoil 
gained on this ^ occasion comprised other things worthy of note. Large 
quantities of spices, e-vidently of Indian origin, pepper, ginger, aloes, ariil 
aloe-wood C^aUocTiwnC^ fell into the hands of the victors ; wey were con- 
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signed to the flames with the rest, as it was impossible to cany everything 
off. Let us add that in the year 636-637, at the storming of Madain (Gtesi- 
phon), the capital of the Sassanid Empire, by the Arabs, there were found 
large supplies of musk, amber, sandalwood, and enough camphor to freight 
a ^p ; this last x>roduced nowhere but in the islands beyond India. The 
Arabs were so ignorant of its uses, that the}’’ proposed to use it to flavour 
their bread. AU this proves to us that the luxury of the Sassanidian court 
was one of the principal causes wliich turned the stream of Levantine com- 
merce towards Persia. 

After the Persians had levied their supplies on the merchandise in transit, 
there yet remained enormous quantities which passed directly into the Byzan- 
tine Empire.^^ These goods were brought across Lake Aral or do'wn the Oxus 
into the Caspian Sea. From this sea they entered the Volga, which flows 
into it, and thence were carried as far as that place, which is eighteen miles 
from the Taiiais. Man had even tried to dig a canal of communication 
between the two rivers. Arrived in the Tanais, Asiatic xiroductions thence 
descended into the Palus-Mseotis, crossed the Black Sea, and went to fill 
the stores of Constantinople, then the most flourishing town in the world. 
An Armenian king thought of shortening this journey by avoiding the Volga, 
Tanais, and Palus-Mieotis. He established direct communication between 
the Cyrus, wliich flows into the Caspian Sea, and the Phasis, which runs to- 
wards the end of the Pontus-Euxinus. The crossing by land was only fifteen 
leagues. One hundred and twenty bridges were thrown between the moun- 
tains to make tins route practicable for commerce, and these still witness to 
the greatness, utility, and difficulties of the enterprise. 

So long as commerce followed this route it enriched the maritime towns 
of Kaffa, Trebizond, Sinojic, and Byzantium, on the Black Sea. The greed of 
the Tatars multiplied dangers on this route; they diverted towards Lake 
Aral the Gihoii and the Sihun, two rivers which discharged into the Caspian 
Sea, and thus destroyed one of the communications between India and Europe. 
Saracen industry reopened communication with the Red Sea, Egypt, and 
Alexandria, and all the Syrian ports became marts for oriental merchandise. 
This furnished the opportunity to the Venetian trader. Never did people 
destined to rise to such great commercial enterprise begin under narrower 
circumstances. The Venetians had no territory. They were tributary to 
their neighboui-s for all necessaries of life, and had nothing to offer in 
exchange save fish and salt — natural products, of which man could not 
considerably augment the value. Yet, inasmuch as the profits of this com- 
merce were mediocre, so it was important to extend them. To increase the 
consumption of fish, it was necessary to prepare it in such a way that it 
would keep ; and to have no rivals in the sale of salt, it was imperative to sell 
at the lowest price. 

The very poor profits that the islanders could make on these two objects 
furnished them the means of buying larger products from the neighbouring 
coasts. Wood from Dalmatia they made into boats, their islands became 
dockyards that pro’vided means of navigation on the neighbouring rivers and 
ports. In proportion as the towns of Aquila, Padua, and Ravenna acquired 
prosperity, so handicraft became dearer, and the inhabitants more disdainfrd 
of this kind of work. ^ Thus to the Venetians there resulted not only the 
advantage of selling objects augmented in value by their labour, but the still 
greater one of perfecting themselves in the art of naval construction, while 
other peoples did not make similar progress. Moreover, they always found 
plenty of material, and could consequently always increase their marine- 
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Their commerce becoming jnorc profitable, they trausporled into their isles 
other rough products, higher priced and capable of receiving a still greater 
value when ivorked; flax and hemp to make naval equipage, iron to forge 
anchors and arms. These Avere the tilings wliich they bartered for the coveted 
products of the East. Growing still richer, they exercised their talents on 
things more iraluablc — avooI, cotton, silk, silver, gold, OA'en making a high- 
priced ware of such common material as glass.9 

Indeed, the manufacture of ornamental glass vessels became so distiiic- 
tivelj’ a Venetian specialty, and one carried to such nnrivalled perfection, 
that a more detailed reference to this branch of manufacture may well 
occupy our attention.^ 


VEXETIAX GIiASS 

The glass manufactories, to belicA’e the Venetian authors, were almost 
contemporaneous with the founding of the city itself. A great event which 
marked the beginning of the tliirtcunth century was the means of inorffflyTjg 
their prosperity, and contributed to the introduction of art into a manufac- 
ture until then purely industrial. The Venetian Kcxiublic had, in short, 
participated in the taking of Constantinople by the Latins (1204), and 
imbued as she was with the spirit of commerce, she sought to derive every 
possible advantage from this victory, in faA'our of her daivning manufac- 
tures. The glass manufactories of the Eastern Emxjire ivere inspected by 
agents of the reimblic, and Greek workmen were allured to Venice. It is 
certain that, to date from the end of the thirteenth centuiy, an uninter- 
rupted series may be produced of acts of the Venetian government, which 
prove both the importance of tlie glass manufactories from that remote 
penod, and the special interest ever taken by the state in tlie cultivation of 
the art, which, to use the expression of a Venetian Ai'iiter, it guarded as the 
apple of its ej'e. In this it disphij'ed great sagacity, since for many centu- 
ries the four quarters of the world were inundated by the I'arious produc- 
tions of the glass manufactories of Venice j and the sums of money procured 
to the republic by this branch of industry alone would utterly defy calculation. 

From the end of the thirteenth century, the manufactories of glass had so 
multiplied in the intenor of Venice, tiiat the citj' was incessantly exposed to 
fires. In 1287, a decree of the great council prohibited any manufactory of 
glass to be established Avithiu the city, unless by the proprietor of the house in 
which it Avas to be copied on. As this exception in favour of the proprie- 
tors perpetuated the inconveniences which the government hn«l endeavoured 
to guard against, a new decree was issued on the 8th of October, 1291, by 
which aU the manufactories of glass still existing in the interior of Venice 
were ordered to be demolished and removed out of the city. 

It ATas then that^choice was made of the island of Murano, Avhich is only 
separated from Venice by a canal of small extent, for establishing in it the 
manufactories of glass. In a few years, the whole island was covered Avitii 
glass manutaotories of various descriptions. But a noAV decree of the llth 
of August, *1592, modified the rigour of the preAUous regulations in favour of 
the manufactories of small glassware (fahhricJie di contend for the making 
of beads, false stones, and glass jewels. These were now allowed to be set 
up in the very interior of Venice, Artth the sole condition of their being 
insulated at least five paces from any habitation. 

This fevour^ gpranted to glass jewelry proceeded from the immense 
trade in it carried on by Venice at that period, and the government was 
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careful in no waj to check a branch of industry which extended its relations 
in Africa and Asia, and consequently favoured the extension of its navy, 
upon which depended the increase of the jpower of the republic. 

The Venetian glass-makers were soon engaged almost exclusively in tliis 
branch of its manufacture, a circumstance wliich may be accounted for as 
follows : About 1250, a Venetian Matteo Polo and his brother Hiccolo, father 
of the celebrated Marco Polo, were attracted by commercial views to Con- 
stantinople. In 1256 they both visited the khan of Tatary, who inhabited 
the banks of the Volga. War having obliged them to leave the states of 
Bereke,^ in which they had been stopping, they passed on to Bokhara, to the 
south of the Caspian Sea, and afterwards proceeded to the court of Kublai, 
great khan of the Tatars, whose sovereignty extended over the greater 
part of Asia. On their return to their own country, after twenty years’ 
absence, they found Marco Polo, whom they had left in the cradle. Their 
narrations inflamed the imagination of the young man, who desired to 
accompany his father and uncle in a new journey, on wMch they set out. 
Marco Polo went with them in 1271. In 1274 he arrived at the court of 
Kublai-Khan, attached himself to the service of tliat monarch, became 
governor of one of liis provinces, and was trusted by him with the most 
important missions. 

Extensive travels, and the duties of his high station, filled up the best 
years of Marco Polo’s life. On returning to Venice, in 1295, aftm* having 
explored the greater part of Central Asia, the shores and islands of the 
Indian Ocean, and those of the Persian Gulf, he pointed out to his fellow- 
citizens, whose intrepidity as navigators was equal to their love of enterprise 
as merchants, the routes they must follow to spread the productions of 
European industry over Tataiy, India, and even as far as China; he 
described the manners of the people who inhabited these immense regions, 
and their extraordinary predilection for beads, coloured stones, and jewels 
of every description, with which they were fond of adorning their persons 
and of decorating their garments. Nothing more was needed to excite the 
industrial and mercantile spirit of the Venetians. The glass-makers par- 
ticularly devoted themselves more zealously than ever to the manufacture of 
beads and glass jewels (arie del margaritaio^ arte del perlait^^ a manufacture 
which, from that time, formed a totally distinct branch &om that of glass 
vessels (Jahbriche di vaseellami o recipiendi di vetro e crietdXXo^. The names 
of Cristoforo Briani and of Domenico Miotto have been handed down to us 
as having been the inventors of coloured beads and as having 

also been the first glass-makers who turned ilieir attention to the imitation 
of precious stones. 

This Miotto having been successful in a large speculation he had made at 
Bassora, almost all the Venetian glass-makers applied themselves to the 
manufacture of these objects, which were soon dispersed over Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, and Abyssinia, along the coasts of North Africa, over central Asia, 
India, and even as far as China. 

This commercial movement would necessarily retard during the course of 
the fourteenth century, any progress in the manufacture of glass vessels ; in 
fact, all the information existing upon the glass-making of Venice at 
period refers for the most part only to the making of the margarite, which 
were a source of such commercial advantages to the republic. Carlo Marino 
quotes a document from which it appears that a certain Andolo de Savignon. 

^ Brother or son of Batu, grandson of Jenghiz Khant 
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Genoese ambassador at the court of the emperor of China, obtained from the 
great council full powers 'to escort this same glass jewellery to a very consid- 
erable amount. We learn also, from the inventories of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that at that period richly ornamented vases of glass were still obtained 
from the East. Yet the manufacturers of glass vessels were already endeav- 
ouring to procure the documents most needed for the improvement of their 
productions. Tlie learned Morelli has given an extract from a manuscript 
contained in the Naniana library, and dating from the fourteenth century, 
which gives an account of the processes employed by the Greeks for render- 
ing glass colourless and spotless, for gilding and staining it, and for coveting 
it with paintings. ° 

The invasion of the Eastern Empire by the Turks, and the fairing of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, which occasioned the immigration of so many artists into 
Italj', was beneficial to glass-making, as well as to the other indmstrial arts. 
To date from the fifteenth centurj^ we find the manufacture of glass vessels 
taking a new^ direction. The Venetian glass-makers borrowed from the 
Greeks all their processes for colouring, gilding, and enamelling glass; and 
the Renaissance having restored a taste for the fine forms of antiquity, the 
art of glass-making followed the movement given by the great artists at that 
period who rendered Italy illustrious; and vases were produced in no wise 
inferior in form to those bequeathed by antiquity. Coccius Sabellicus,^ a 
Venetian historian of the fifteenth cenluiy, affords us evidence of the admi- 
ration excited in his time by the beautiful and varied productions of the 
Venetian glass manufactories. 

At the end of the fifteenth centur 3 % or rather in the first years of the six- 
teenth, the Venetian glass-makers distinguished themselves by a new inven- 
tion, that of vases enriched with filagrees of glass, either white or coloured, 
which twisted themselves into a thousand varied patterns, and appeared as 
if encrusted in the middle of the paste of the colourless and transparent crys- 
tal. This invention, which, wliile it enriched the vases with an indestruMi- 
ble ornamentation, preserved at the same time their light and graceful forms, 
gave a new impulse to the manufactories of glass-ware, and caused their beauti- 
ful productions to be even more sought after by every nation of Europe. 
Accordingly the Venetian government used everj' possible precaution to pre- 
vent the secret of this new manufacture from being discovered, or Venetian 
workmen from carrying away this branch of industry to other nations. 

Already, in the thirteenth century, a decree of the great council had pro- 
hibited tile exportation, without the authority of the state, of the principal 
materials used in the composition of glass. On the 13th of February, 1490, 
the superintendence of the manufactories of Murano was intrusted to the 
chief of the Council of Ten, and, on the 27th of October, 1647, the council 
reserved to itself the care of watching over the manufactories to prevent the 
art of glass-making from being carried abroad. Yet all these precautions did 
not appear to have been sufficient, and the inquisition of the state, in the 
twenty-sixth artide of its statutes, announced me following decision : “ If a 
workman transport his art into a foreign countiy to the injury of the repub- 
lic, a message shall be sent to him to return ; if he does not obey, the persons 
most nearly ^ related to him shall be put into prison. H, notwithstand- 
ing the imprisonment of his relatives, he persists in remaining abroad, an 
emissary shall be commissioned to- put him to death.” M. Daru, who, in his 
Sistoire dela de Venise^ has given us the text of this decree, which 

he had copied from the archives of the republic, adds that, in a document 
deposited in the archives of foreign affairs, two instances were recorded of 
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the execution of this iDunishment on some Avorkmen Avhom the emperor 
Leopold had enticed into his states. 

If the government of Venice thought it needful, on the one hand, to 
display aU its severity against the glass-makers who should thus betray the 
interests of their country, it, on the other hand, loaded with favours those 
who remained faithful to its service, and great privileges were accorded 
to the island of Murano. From the thirteenth century, the inhabitants of 
Murano, for instance, obtained the rights of citizens of Venice, which ren- 
dered them admissible to all the high offices of the state.^ 


OTHER MAHUFACTURBS 

Needless to say, glass production was not the only manufacturing industry 
that flourished in Venice. From an early time there were brass or iron 
foundries, or both, in operation there : but much more important forms 

of manufacture than these were 
the making of cloth-of-gold and 
of purple dye. These with glass- 
making were the most ancient, 
the most extensive, and the most 
celebrated of Venetian indus- 
tries, a 

The trade in cloths-of-gold 
in the form of mantles or pallii, 
for either sex, was prodigious ; 
and the profit arisingto theVene- 
tians from this source alone was 
incalculably’’ large; the courts of 
France and Germany, and more 
particularly the former, AA'-ere 
among the best customers of the 
republic. Charlemagne himself 
was seldom seen -without a robe 
of Venetian pattern and texture; 
and the constant intercourse 
which the patriarch Fortunate 
maintained -ndth the son of Pepin, 
had at least the good effect of 
spreading tlie knowledge and 
appreciation of the manufactures 
of his country to the banks of 
tlie Seine and the Loire. It Avas 
a point of policy wliicli the re- 
public steadily observed from the 
KxocK&n FRoai the Palazzo Grihaki beginning, to make every exten- 

sion of territory, every treaty of 
peace, beneficial to her interests as a mercantile power.® 

The activity of all this industry increased the population, and this led to 
increased consumption of every kind, this again leading to new speculations 
and returns. The Venetians were no longer satisfied to go a.n<1 buy raw 
materials of the foreigner, but sought to malce the country produce them. 
Troops of sheep were reared in Polesine, and were sent into the mountains 
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of eastern Lstria. The liUl-sides of Friuli were covered with mulberry trees. 
An attempt was made to naturalise the sugar-cane in the isles of the Levant.^ 


THE SLATE TRADE 

But after all it was as a commercial rather than as a manufacturing city 
that Venice was reall}' great, and nature intended her for the Wmer, not lor 
the latter. It was in transporting or bartering with tlie produce of other 
peoples tliat her cliief interest la}'. In general, no more worthy passport to 
fame could be desired by a people than comes through such commercial enter- 
prises. There was one phase of commerce, however, which forms an ugly 
blot on the otherwise pleasant picture. Tliis is the slave trade. In carrying 
out this nefarious business the Genoese and Venetian merchants found, at 
one time, an imx)ortant source of revenue. The chief marW was Egypt.a 
^ It ax>pears that the mamelukc sultans who governed Egypt from the 
middle of tlie thirteenth century, iinding only insufficient resources for re- 
cruiting their armies in a native population little fitted for the profession of 
arms, had recourse to another quarter : the purchase of slaves, natives of the 
countries of the north. On the other hand, in order to fill their harems and 
those of the g^eat men of the court, female slaves were brought in ftn*! were 
frequently renewed. They therafore sent agents in search of slaves of eitlier 
sex wherever they could obtain them, even from Christian countries — 
Armenia Minor, for instance. The religion to which tliey had belonged 
was of little consequence ; if they were Chnstians their new masters soon 
made converts of them. However, the Eg}q;)tian agents by preference visited 
tlie countries Avliere Islam was the dominant religion, and vice versa the mer- 
chants from Mussulman countries brought troops of slaves to Egypt to sell 
them. So it was especially the ports of AdaUa and Gandeloi'e, situated in 
that part of Asia Minor which had been subjugated by the Seleucidss, which 
sent yoiing boys and young girls into EgW. When Hadrianopolis and 
Gallipoli liad fallen into the power of the Oismanlis, it was from these two 
touais that Greek or Christian vessels, started, cai*i}'ing slaves by hundreds 
to Damietta or Alexandria. 

But this trade attained its most fiourishing condition in the countries 
bordering the Black Sea. The development of the power of the mameluke 
sultans in Egypt and tlie propagation of Islam in the great Mongol Emph'e 
of ICiptchak by the Idian Bereke had occurred almost simultaneously, and 
these events were the occasion of an active exchange of correspondence 
and embassies between the masters of tlie two countries. From time, 
the agents charged with the purchase of slaves for the sultans directed their 
search especially towards the northern shores of the Black Sea, and Sultan 
Bibars by embassies and presents succeeded in obtaining from Michael 
Falieolo^s, who, it appears, was not aArare of the importance of the conces- 
sion which he was asked to make, permission to send Egyptian trading 
vessels through the Bosporus. Permission was granted only for one vessel 
which was to make, once a year, the voyage to the Black Sea, there and 
back; but instead of only one thero were often two, and their cargo on the 
return voyage consisted of slaves destined to reinforce the sultan’s troops. 
It must be observed tliat the condition in Avliich this region then was could 
not have been more favourable to the development of this kind of trade. 
Although the Tatars were solidly settled in their empire of Eiptchak, there 
were still some unsubdued tribes, and between them the normal state was 
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one of war — skirmishing war in which Circassians, Russians, Magyars, and 
Alajans carried off, each in their turn, Tatar children whom they sold as slaves. 
Moreover the Tatars reserved the same fate for the prisoners whom they 
brought back from their raids in the Caucasus. And furthermore, among 
these savage tribes, when provisions were too dear or taxes too heavy, nothing 
was more common than to see parents selling their own children, especially 
their daughters. Naturally, it was only the strong, heEilthy, and well-formed 
who were put up for sale. But along the whole of the coast neither the 
Tatars nor the tribes whom they had subdued possessed large trading ports. 
Kaffa, Tana, etc., were in the hands of the Italians, and so it happened that 
the slave trade was concentrated in the Italian marts, and especially at Kaffa. 
This latter town was the habitual resort of the agents charged wi^ the pur- 
chase of slaves for the sultans of Egypt; a certain number of them even 
lived there permanently. 

The Genoese were obliged to permit the embarkation of slaves for Egypt 
to take place in their port of Kaffa ; if they had placed difficulties in "the 
way of the sultan’s agents, they would have risked compromising their own 
commercial relations with Egypt to the greatest extent, and even the ex- 
istence of their colonies. Besides, this trade was severely controlled by the 
colonial authorities. Every slave passing through underwent examination ; he 
was asked if he were Mussulman or Christian. If he was of the Christian 
faith or if he expressed a wish to be converted, the consul of Kaffa ransomed 
him and kept him in his possession ; he allowed only Mussulmans to leave. 
Slaves who wished to become Christians also found a refuge in the bishop’s 
house, respected by the civil authorities. Moreover, the government watched 
with the greatest care that no inhabitant of Kaffa was carried away into 
slavery. Finally, there was a tax upon the slave trade, and the republic of 
Genoa enforced it ener^fetically in 1431, in spite of the complaint of Sultan 
Barsabay, who, in retaliation, imposed a tax of 16,000 ducats on the Genoese 
merchants setiled in Egypt. 

So, legally, the slave trade was tolerated by the Genoese colonial author!- • 
ties only for Mussulmans and on condition that the transport .leaving for 
Egypt should be carried out by merchants of their religion and in their own 
ships. Captains of Genoese ships were formally forbidden, under pain of 
heavy lines, to ship mamelukes of either sex for the purpose of carrying 
them into Egypt, Barbary, or the parts of Spain occupied by the Saracens ; 
no Genoese was allowed to take part in this trade in any manner whatever. 

In the same way, on the departure from Tana, the Venetian galleys were for- 
bidden to receive on board Mussulman or Tatar slaves destined to be sent 
into^ Turkish territory. These rules, however, did not prevent certain 
Christians from the northern shores of the Black Sea from sending slaves 
into Egypt. In 1307, the colonists of Kaffa themselves stole Tatar children 
to sell them to the Mussulmans (that is, to send them to Egypt). In 1371, 
a certain Niccolo di S. Giorgio went to Kaffa and gave himself out as a “ dealer 
in slaves.” We do not know if he traded with Egypt, but, at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, a Genoese, named Segurano Salvage, went biniH Rlf 
with slaves of both sexes to the sultan of Egypt ; another, named Gentile 
Impeiiali, accepted the post of agent for the sultan at Kaffa for the purchase 
of slaves. Many Genoese also assisted indirectly in the transport of slaves to 
Egypt J means consisted simply in hiring their vessels for this puroose 
to Mussulman slave merchants. Thus the complaints of Pope John 
were well-founded, when before the whole world he accused the Genoese 
of contributing to increase the power of the infidels by furnishing them with 
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slaves. Nearly a centary later, at Kaffa, Tana, and other places, Christians 
and Jews bought Zicluans, Russians, Alajans, Mingrelians, and Abkas and 
sold them agam to the Saracens, with a profit often ten times as great as the 
price of purchase. These unhappy people, who had been baptised according 
to the Greek rite, were forced to deny their faith, and might esteem them- 
• selves happy if they did not become the victims of the masters who employed 
them for their infamous pleasures. Informed of this scandal, Martin V 
thundered excommunication against all the Christians who took part in it, 
while as for the Jews, he decreed that those proved guilty of it should 
be condemned to wear special marks on tlieir clothes (1426). 

In tins manner, there arrived every year in the great market of Cairo, by 
of Damietta or of Alexandria, about two thousand mamelukes, whom the 
sultan caused to be priced by skilful experts. The subjects -who fetched 
the hmh^t pnces -were the Tatars ; they were worth from 130 to 140 ducats 
a head ; for a Cmcassian they paid from 110 to 120 ducats, for a Greek about 
ao, for an Albanian, a Slavonian or a Serbian, from 70 to 80. The merchants 
had the double advantage of making large profits and of receiving tokens of 
the sovereign s gratitude for the ser\'ices they rendered to Islam. 

The eastern slaves sent towards the northern shores of the Black Sea did 
not all leave with the large convoj-s for Egypt and Mohammedan countries 
in general ; there are many examples of sale and purchase by members of the 
colonies themselves. Among others a certain Fatima may be mentioned, 
whose name evidently proclaims her Mussulman origin. She was bought 
in the first place by a Genoese, named Nicoloso da Murto, and ceded by 
him to the prior of the church of St. Laurence of the Genoese, who sold 
her to a tjurd Genome for the sum of 400 new Armenian dirhems; bills of 
Mle of a similar Mnd which took place at Famagusta are still in existence. 
1 Jiose wlw had taken the habit of having foreign slaves in their service, during 
their residence in tlie colonies of the Levant, brought the custom back with 
them, and by their example encouraged others to introduce into their houses 
slaves bought at a distance, instead of hired servants or work-people. No 
prohibition existed against this, and the slave trade in itself was not con- 
mdered disgraceful, provided tliat the merchant abstained from trading with 
Egypt. A Genoese law of 1441 furnishes a decided proof of this. It forbids 
all capteins of large galleys armed for war, which went to fetch goods from 
Romania or Sj^ria, to receive slaves on board, but the reason was that all 
msposable space miglit be reserved for goods, and it makes an exception in 
the ease where a merchant on board is bringing a slave with blrp for his 
personal service. There were other vessels specially destined to the trans- 
port of slaves, and in respect to them the law took only such measures as 
were necessary to prevent crowding, which would have an injurious effect 
on the health of the cargo; for example, a vessel with one deck could not 
take more than thirty slaves on board, a vessel with two decks not more than 
forty-five, and a vessel with three declcs not more than sixty. 

At this period it was an understood thing that a Christian might, without 
scruple, treat as a slave any infidel who fell into his hands; and, for the 
greater part, it was precisely the infidels, that is to say the pagans or Mussul- 
mans who formed the objects of this trade. The majority of foreign slaves 
brought to the Occident came originally from the empire of ICiptchak, situ- 
ated at the south of Russia, as it now exists, and belonged either to the Tatar 
race, the most important one of the country, or to one of the tribes under its 
power— tribes generally called by the same name ; the Circassians and the 
Russians were far less numerous ; then came the Turks and Saracens, a name 
H. w. — voi.. nc. T 
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which was doubtless applied to the Egyptians and S 3 Tians; and lastly, but in 
ver^ small numbers, came Bulgarians, Slavonians, and Greeks. According to 
the ideas of the time, it was only in connection with the last named that any 
doubt could arise as to the legality of selling them as slaves, for they were 
Christians ; but in practice men did not inquire too closety. As for those 
who were not members of the Christian religion, they were generallj’’ 
converted shortly after their arrival in the West and then exchanged 
their barbarous name for a Christian one j but, in spite of their con- 
version, their masters had no scruple in keeping them as slaves, and even in 
selling them again. 

The very origin of the great majority of these slaves leads to the supposi- 
tion that the nations which had colonies on the shores of the Black Sea, the 

Genoese and Venetians for example, were also the 
nations more especially addicted to trade in slaves. 
As a matter of fact hundreds, thousands even, were 
sent to Genoa and Venice, while they were far rarer 
at Pisa, Florence, Lucca, and Barcelona. In 1368 
there were such large numbers of them in Venice 
that their quarrelsome, imdisciplined masses formed 
an actual danger to the safety of the city. The 
Tatars were not brought there separately, but some- 
times whole families of them together. From 
the seaports the slaves were sometimes sent into the 
interior ; thus we hear in 1463 of a confectioner of 
Vigevano who had a Circassian slave girl, just as 
Marco Polo had a Tatar slave at Venice. Mer- 
chants from Genoa and Kaffa even took slaves of 
both sexes to the court of the German Empire, and 
the emperor Frederick III gave them permission 
to exhibit them for sale. 

One of the interesting sides of the question we 
are now studying is the proportion of slaves of 
either sex in different countries; there was a marked 
difference in this respect between Egypt and the 
West. In Egypt, in spite of a somewhat large 
demand for female slaves for the harems, there was 
a still larger demand for male slaves, for they formed 
the chief contingent of army-recruiting; in the 
West, on the contrary, preference was given to 
^ young girls, and for various reasons : possessing 
a more gentle disposition, they more easily adapted 
themselves to life in general; then they were 
ENETiAir Statksmah more apt than men for the domestic services re- 

oaoii,-. ««;i 1 4.1 ^ of them ; they learned manual work more 

easily , and lastly, most of them were the instruments of tlieir master’s 

the more enviable fate — that of the men slaves in 
Egypt, or that of the women slaves in Italy? It would be difficult to sav. 

'^denrent much rough treatment while they were in the ranks. 
Muld ^e to high posts in the army, and have sometimes even been 
se^ seated on the throne of the sultan : ilie o^ers were treated more kmdlv ; 
and mdeed then- master not infrequently set them free, either during his l6e 
pe^e^^ occupied a really respected position among the 
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Youth and health were the two qualities most esteemed ; if the slave was 
also beautiful, naturally his value increased. M. Gibrario has made a list of 
the sales of slaves, the greater number of which occurred at Genoa or Venice; 
he found fifty-three in the tliirteenth centui^', twenty-nine in the fourteenth, 
and twenty-eight in the fifteenth ; he notea tliat the prices increased from 
one century to the other ; for example, in the thirteenth century they varied 
between 200 and 300 lire; in tlie following century bargains struck under 
500 lire are rare ; the highest price rose to about 1400 lire ; in the fifteentli 
century the current price wus more than 800 lire ; in 1492 at Venice a young 
Russian girl was even sold for 87 ducats, that is 2098 lire. In Tuscany, 
Bongi found that prices varied from 50 to 75 gold erowns ; the two highest 
priees were 85 and 182 gold crowns, and they also were paid for Russian 
slaves. 

The most brilliant period of the slave trade at Genoa and Veniee eor- 
responds to tlie most prosperous time at Kaffa and Tana. But, in 1395, 
Tamerlane struck a blow at the colony of Tana from whidi it never recov- 
ered ; then eame the taking of Constantinople by Muhammed II ; then this 
same sultan forbade the Venetians, through the whole extent of his empire, 
to transport Mussulman slaves; he only permitted Christian slaves to be 
taken. These various blows caused the ruin of this braneh of trade ; in 1459, 
loud eomplaint was made in the Venetian senate of the increasing rarity of 
slaves. However, Felix Fabri estimated that, at the end of Ihe fifteenth 
century, there were still at Veniee about three thousand slaves, natives 
of the north of Afriea and of Tatary; he only mentions Slavonian slaves, 
unthout giving the number.A 


THB DECILI17E OF VENETIAK COIiniEBCE 

Venetian eommerce was at its height in the fifteenth eentury, and Veniee 
was the undisputed business centre of the world, but not long after this the 
prosperity of the oily began to deeline. There was no very sudden ehange, 
but a gradual alteration brought about by ehanged exterior eonditions.<i 
Other European peoples had becom6 eommercial, and naturally ceased to 
procure from Venice w'hat they could themselves provide. They became 
rivals to Venice in every market where the natives carried on only a passive 
commerce. Asiatic merchandise changed its course and no longer flowed 
into the Adriatic. Finally those arts which contributed to the perfecting of 
industry progressed among other nations so quickly that the Venetians could 
not keep pace. After the fifteenth century many causes made the commerce 
decline pretly rapidly. The first of these causes was the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, and the policy of Sultan Suleiman, who, in 1580, 
undertook to make all Asiatic merchandise pass by Constantinople, even that 
coming to Europe by Syria and Egypt. They had succeeded in making the 
divan understand that there was no advantage in making the merchandise 
take a long detour, fesultingr only in augmenting the price without profit to 
the seller. Direct communication with Egypt and Syria was allowed, but 
when the Turks were masters of nearly all Greece and the Albanian coasts, 
they accustomed caravans to arrive there bringing all &e divers productions 
from the East. Then the Venetians, always prompt to seize on tlms merchan- 
dise at its landing point, themselves established at Spalato — which offered a 
sure and convenient port — a bank, a hospital, and a fair. In the seventeenth 
century Spalato became a commercial town more abundantly furnished than 
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any Levantine port, being particularly well situated to receive productions 
from Persia and the Black Sea. 

The second cause of decadence was the ill treatment of European mer- 
chants by the Turks, who put a stop to the coming of the large Venetian 
fleets. A third was the discovery of America, and of a way to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. A fourth was the ill-directed power of Charles V who, 
from the beginning of his reign in 1617, doubled the custom-house duties 
payable by the Venetians in liis states, maldng them 20 per cent, on all 
goods imported or exported. This was practically a prohibitive tariff. 
Moreover Charles formally forbade entry to merchants who did not consent 
to stop direct trading with Africa and to bring into his town of Oran all mer- 
chandise they had to sell to the Moors. The new king of Spain wanted to 
make of this town, where there were abeady celebrated fairs, a central and 
general mart for all barbarian commerce. The Venetians would not submit, 
and had to choose between the commerce of Africa and Spain. 

Under the reign of Philip II, son of Charles V, the jealousy of Spanish 
ministers against Venetian commerce continued to be shown. Many Vene- 
tian merchants were annoyed in tlieb undertakings, many of theb sMps were 
retained in port or seized in open sea under various pretexts. It became nec- 
essary to take marines on board to protect them against tMs i^ecies of piracy. 
Finally, a fifth cause of the commercial decadence was the loss of the isles of 
Cyprus and Candia. One is perhaps surprised at the number of reasons 
which made for the downfall of Venetian commerce, yet we have not taken 
account of the rivaby of Hanseatic towns, leagued towards the end of the 
twelfth century. Their ambition was confined to creating a northern com- 
merce, while that of Venice was to retain that of the south ; the success of 
one meant partial failure of the other. The state of navigation was such 
that it was impossible to make a journey to the Baltic by the Mediterranean 
and return in one year. That is why the town of Bruges had been chosen 
as an intermediate mart, where merchandise from north and south could be 
exchanged. 


THE BANK OP VENICE 

It remains to say a few words on the Bank of Venice. Its antiquity, 
which goes back to the twelfth century, that is further than any other known 
bank, proves the priority of the Venetians in all commercial establishments. 
This bank was a depot which opened a credit to investors to facilitate pay- 
ments and bills of exchange ; that is, instead of paying real money, cheques 
could be drawn on the bank. Bills on this bank could be payable at sight, 
and the bank always justified public confidence. In the eaxly days there had 
been plenty of private banks, supported entirely by public confidence. These 
were principally held by nobles. Later on the government profited by sup- 
pressing them, in accordance with the law which forbade commerce to aristo- 
crats, and established a sole national bank, placing it under the care of a 
prince, and taking account of aU funds deposited therein. This bank was a 
depository pure and simple. The banker held no right of retention or com- 
mission and paid no interest. In order to insure capitalists paying in, it 
was necessary that the credit of the bank should be such that notes on the 
bank sho^d count in business as real money. '• 

This is how it was managed. First there was an office where cheques 
presented were cashed promptly in coin. By proving themselves able to do 
this, fewer demands of the kind were made. There were in Venice several 
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Irinds of momy. Tlie best Avaa chosen for the bank. It was ruled that it 
would only take or pay ducats of full value, whose quality was finer and 
alloy less common. It resulted then that drawers of a bill on private bankers 
had to run the risk of being paid in money of base alloy, whilst the holder 
of credit on the bank was sure of receiving the best value. This system won 
bank mone^' a preference over that of current coin and augmented the credit 
of the establishment. 

Little b}* little the government introduced the custom of maldng certain 
payments in bills on the banlc instead of in coin. It began by admitting 
these bills in public depositories without diificuliy, and when this usage was 
established a law regulated that money would be given at the bank f<m biilg 
of exchange, whether from home or abroad, when these exceeded 300 ducats. 
It was forbidden to refuse these bills when there was no contrary convention. 
This was almost giving them a forced value, yet no violence was offered to pul^ 
lie confidence. Thus specie was virtually multipHed by making bank bills do 
duty for it. ^ The value of these bills being rigorously sustained, and their 
redemption in the best coin assured on demand, this convenient form of 
currency naturally became popular. As a result, the government found itself 
in possession of a large mass of funds which it coiild use for itself without 
paying interest. It would bo vray* difficult to stale the amount deposited in 
this central commercial bank. It necessarily varied. Towards the middle 
of the eighteenth centuiy there were 5,000,000 ducats sterling; at the end of 
that centuiy 14,000,000 or 15,000,000.i7 





CHAPTER XI 

THE GUILDS AND THE SEIGNIORY IN ELORENOE 

[1860-1400 A.D.] 

Hr an earlier chapter we left the affairs of Florence shortly after the time 
of th^B great plague m the middle of the fourteenth century. Succeeding 
chapters have outlined the history of the Neapolitan kingdom, of the Lom- 
bard tyranmes, and of the maritime republics, and, in so doing, have necessa- 
rily brought us pretty constantly in contact with Florentine affairs. We 
are now to give more specific attention to the great Tuscan city, with regard 
conditions during the last century following the great plague. 
The centr^ events of this period have to do with the struggles that culmi- 

powerlby the^maSes^°^ and the momentary assumption of 

The growing discontent of the workmen gives us an illustration of the 
between capital and labour. The attempt of the wool 
manufactures to put themselves on a political equality with the supposedly 

socialistic movements which from time^to time 
all European civilised peoples. Nothing 
V V 1^8 was ever seen m the old Orient, under despotic gover^ 
ments winch subordmated and enslaved the individual : but such iiwisinffs 
occurred m Rome under the commonwealth, and were only prevented from 

the paternal government. The violent outbreak of such a movement in 

prevalence there of the democratic spirit, and 
Sfwn^ ft * *5—? natural accompaniment of conditions making it pos- 
sible for the individual to better his social state. Again and again in ItX 

men came up from the masses and acquired the utmost distin^ 
be a ® hereditary traditions is possible there must 

of iinw rtof V is precisely this state 

progressive civiKsation possible. The present 
sociahstic uprising in Florence did not reach more than a temporary imccess 

lesa^ promoters were concerned; but, doubt- 

less it contributed, their numberless amjiUary channels to the augmentation 
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of the ^eat stream of progress that was sweeping humanity forward toward 
the deep waters of the Renaissance. 

While our present concern has to do solely with these internal affaire of 
Jlorenc^ it will he weU to bear in mind the external political conditions 
Twth which these struggles of the guilds were contemporary, as they have been 
^eady outlined in pre^dous chapters. It must be recalled that during aU 
this lime of internecine strife Florence was pretty well occupied with extamal 
warfares as well. This was the half-century when the tyrants of Milnr^ -vyere 
making their power.secure, and were reaching out with more and more expec- 
tant gr^p for the lands of influence that might make them supreme in all 
Italy. Galeazzo Visconti was tlie enemy of Florence during the early decades 

of the period, and his son Gian Galeazzo, who succeeded him in 1385 just 

after the period of the ciompi’s insurrection — terrorised northern Italy 
throughout the remainder of the centui^'. It was in the wars of these 
Lombard tyrants that Sir John Hawkwood appeared. First he warred for 
\ isconti; tlmn, lured by the gold of Florence, he turned enemy to his old 
employer. Opposed to Hawkivood in his later campaigns was that other 
great leader of mercenaries, Jacopo del Verme, the leader whose famous feat 
of cutting the dams and flooding the plain about Hawkwood’s army gave the 
redoubtabte Englishman an opportunity to make that famous retreat which 
IS one of the most picturesque incidents of military annals. 

iUmost precisely contemporaiy with the insurrection of the ciompi, 
was the termination of tlie so-called Babylonisli Captivit}’’ of the popes at 
A^ugnon, an event soon followed by the Great Schism and its attenM; dis- 
^nsions. In the same decade, too, occurred the famous overthrow of the 
Genoese by Venice in the war of Chioggia. AU these events have been 
treated^ elsewhere and utU be disregarded in the present chapter; but, as has 
been said, it be well for the reader to bear in mind these great political 
upneayals winch furnish the setting for the local insurrections in Florence, 
and which were of necessity closely associated with them in the minds of 
contemporaries.^ 


BOOIAli UPHEAVALS OP THE MIDDLE OP THE POUETEENTH CEHTUBY 

, . ?^®™ocracy had not had for the Florentines the disadvantage sometimes 
attnbuted to it — that of making great enterprises impossible. It was thwir 
rulmg spirit; and, being neither an expedient of empiricism nor yet a 
deduction of theory, it had not Umited the advance of their external power 
which absorbed their former rivals, Arezzo and Pistoia, and reduced Siena 
to a tributary state. But in the interior of their town itself they had 
always opposed a weak resistance to those fatal quarrels which so often 
CRus^ them to faU into a state of anarchy. Nobles deprived of their rights, 
and fintog in persecution that sustenance of Hfe wHch would soon We 
tailed them had they been left to degenerate in their narrow caste ; burghers 
in possession of the privileges of which they had dei^oiled the nobles, and 
which they guarded fiercely, like a new garden of the Hesperides; lastly 
the people, who climbed to the assault as the burghers had climbed before 
them all kept up an agitation with a contrary aim, but incessant, weaken- 
mg the power of the state. No stability was left to the state ; never had 
Dmte s words been truer with regard to what was woven in October 
no longer existed in mid-November. If one day, against their will, the 
burghers grudgingly consented to the institution of casting lots which 
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meant the ruin of their pretensions to oligarchy, shortly after they withdre\7 
with one hand what they had given with the other ; they replaced in the 
bags of the electoral colleges the names which had been drawn from the 

g riors’ bags, and vice versa, so that the same names could be frequently 
rawn.^ But the triumph of their cunning was a short one I The demo- 
cratic instinct framed a law which made this abuse impossible (December, 
1339) ; henceforth the tickets dra^vn from the bags were destooyed, and 
no one who filled one office could receive a second, till the bags had been 
entirely emptied. 

These continual changes in the institutions were not accomplished with- 
out disturbances which were a constant cause of alarm, even if they did not 
lead to taking up arms. Macchiavelli declares that the abasement of the 
nobles was a cause of prosperity for Florence, because the magistrates were 
more respected. How can this be believed when the rich burghers arc seen 
reproducing the excesses and abuses of those whom they succeeded in 
power? A petition of August 27th, 1352, accused them of pride, arrogance, 
and injustice, and obtained the concession that those accused of misdoing 
should be punished as nobles. What threat could have been more effective 
in holding them back on the brink of the precipice ? However, they fell to 
the bottom. The foUomng year their acts of brigandage formed a constant 
topic. Each night some daring robbery was committed. They forced the 
tills of the money-changers ; carried away clothes and cloth from the tailors — 
forty-five articles on one occasion — two hundred halves of salted pigs from 
a pork butcher ; from others, beds ■with mattresses, ticken, and covers. In 
spite of the traffic, which was great even after the curfew, the robbers were 
never surprised at work. In vain did the podesta, Paolo Vaiani, a severe 
Homan eager for justice, put on foot all the men at his disposal, and even 
himself keep watch. After several nights spent in the open air, he at last 
discovered certain men carrying bales to the walls and throwing them over; 
their accomplices loaded a boat with them and took them to Pisa. But tliej' 
were men of low^ rank, many of W'hoin believed thej' w’ere only helping a 
bankrupt and sa'ving his possessions from confiscation — the least of offences, 
if it was one at all, according to the ideas of those times. These men 
received the bastinado; the others w'ere hanged. 

The principal criminals were still to be discovered — those who prudentl}'’ 
remained in Hie backjground undeterred in their shameful exploits by these 
examples in anima vili. After long investigation and examination it was at 
last discovered that the thieves were “honourable citizens,” wdio met w’ith 
trumpets, lutes, and other musical instrumen'ts, as if for the purpose of giving 
a serenade. Certain young men of good family stood at either end of the 
street and begged the passers-by to take another road, because the musicians 
wished to remain unrecognised. The deafening noise made the request 
appear rational, and so the place was left free for houses and shops to be 
pillaged in the darkness of the night, without attracting suspicion, ■without 
fear of interruption. One of the leaders of the band was Bordono Bordoni, 
of an old and wealthjr burgher family, whose members succeeded each 
other, almost without interruption, in public offices. Put ■to torture, he 
confessed. His brother Gherardo, one of the ambassadors sent the previous 
year to Charles^ IV, pleaded his cause ■with the priors, and they, indulgent 
towards a criminal of their own rank, opposed the capital sentence which 
the people demanded and which the podesta ■wished to pronounce. Finding 
it impossible to bend this severe Roman to their desire, they disbanded his 
body-guard. They believed that without these latter he would be forced to 
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submit. Hut Iio refused to accept this ridiculous situation, indignantly 
gave up the rod, emblem of command, and retired to Siena (March llth, 
1353). 

Immediately the toum was roused. Men declared that justice was -no 
longer to be had by the humble. The least fault caused them to be slaugh- 
tered; if, however, a man of powerful position was banished for a crime, he 
posed as a victim of political proscription. If the podestas were cashiered 
when they were anxious to render justice, who would be willing to come to 
Florence V The walls were covered with angry inscriptions, insulting the 
priors. Those who succeeded them hastened to -disavow a compromising 
fellowsliip ; yielding to the genentl sentiment, they sent an envoy to Siena 
to beg the podesta to return, promising strict obedience. Paolo Vaiani did 
not jield immediately ; he enumerated his grievances : com had increased 
in price, and. liis salary was not sufficient for his expenses. If he returned, 
it must be with an uicrease of 2,000 florins— more than was needful, says one 
of the chroniclers. He had Boi'done beheaded, and sent man}’’ of his accom- 
pUccs into exile. By tliis means he cahned tlie people, and at last cleansed 
Florence of these miscreants of high rank. But their relatives were left to 
rekindle the almost extmguisbed fire. Gherardo Boi'doni accused the Man- 
gioni and the Becranugi of his brother's death. To avenge him he took 
advantage of the disorder in the town caused by the approach of the Grand 
Company (1354). With his consorti and his followers he pursued liis ene- 
mies even to their homes, and killed two women who, according to the custom 
of the time, were enjojdng^ the cool of the evening on the tlirasbold. The 
troops of the seigniory tried to restore order, but they were powerless. 
The militia of the suburbs, with their gonfalons, were called out. This 
time five of the Bordoni and twelve of their accomplices were condemned to 
confiscation of goods and capital punishment, imless they preferred to go into 
exile (July, 1364). 

Far more serious, and with more disastrous results in this city con- 
stantly a pro}’’ to the disputes of its families, was the rivalry of the Ricci and 
the Albizzi. Maccliiavelli compares it with that of the Buondelmonti and the 
Uberti, in which history, not clear-sighted, and misinformed, so long saw 
the p^cnerative^ act of Florentine annals. A discussion was going on con- 
cerning the origin of the Albizzi. According to some, they came from 
Arezzo, and consequently were Gliibellines. On the contrary, others, their 
friends, declared that they had been driven thence because they were Guelfs. 
True or false, the accusation of being Ghibellines was not without danger at 
a time when the announced approach of Charles IV was awakening former 
terrors. When minds are agitated, the least incident appears important, and 
furnishes food for hatred. The Albizzi have servants at Gasentino to defend 
their property ? It is a lie ! They are there to attack the Ricci. An ass 
brushed against one of the Ricci at Mercato Veccliio, and the driver was 
beaten for his negligence? Eridcntly the Ricci are attacking the Albizzi. 
And thus tw’o large families took up arms, and with them ■the entire city. 
It was not easy to i^sarm them, and they were always ready to take up arms 
again. If an occasion for doing so did not soon appear, they would employ 
ruse instead of force. 

The detail of events is wanting ; but by the measures taken for or against 
the great, the fluctuations of public opinion maybe seen, or rather the ephem- 
eral preponderance of one or other of the two factions. At one time 
pop-Q]^ government restores to the nobles, provided they be of the Guelf 
faction, the right to hold posts of secondary importance, and suppresses ■the 
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big drum used to issue denunciations against them (April 10th, 1365). 
Twelve days instead of five, fifteen days instead of ten, as the case may be, 
are allowed their enemies to bring an action against them, and consequently 
for them to escape. They are allowed to enter the public palace, and to 
rebuild their ruined houses. No more bail, no relatives responsible beyond 
the third degree. At another time (August 21st, 1366), “in order to pre- 
serve and defend popular liberty and innocence, especially that of weak and 

unhappy persons,” it was de- 
creed that nobles condemned 
for homicide, acts of wounding, 
robbing, _ incendiarism, adul- 
tery, etc., “ shall no longer be 
allowed, nor yet their descend- 
ants, to live in the home of 
theirfamily.” Itwas perceived 
' that the burghers were becom- 
ing infused with the spirit 
of the nobles, and in conse- 
quence the difficulties of pass- 
ing from one rank to the other 
were increased; three-quarters 
of the votes were required in 
the ballot, a majority difficult 
to realise, and it became, more- 
over, an obstacle to the can- 
celling of sentences and to 
the recall of exiles. When the 
seigniory was merciful to the 
nobles, it was a sign that 
the Albizzi were in power ; 
when it was severe to them, it 
was under the influence of the 
Ricci. 

Most frequently the Ricci 
were in power. They held 
community of ideas with the 
An Italian Bronze Knocker medium crafts, and with them 

„ , they forbade the holding of 

office by the fourteen lesser crafts, an accomplished fact wliich was never- 
theless always contested; they maintained the inexorable law of divieto^ which 
held at a distance the numerous relatives of a burgher in office, without injur- 
ing the lower classes, who either had few relatives or else did not know them. 

burghers forgot, as did the Albizzi, that this government 
had been able to bring to a happy conclusion the xmfortunate affair of Tela- 
mone, without engaging in war ; to create a fleet, though they had no shore; 
to mive away the free companies, without paying them shameful ransoms ; 
to Keep their engagements with the Visconti, without offending the legate ; 
and to restore order, which, precarious as it may seem to us, then appeared 
satisfactory. They saw only the crime of these lower classes in being so 
numerous in ^office, as arrogant at having obtained position as they were 
eager to obtain it, despotic, as their class always is, thinking only of their 
own intCTests, and each of them believing himself a king. These reproaches 
are heard in every age in the writings of the chroniclers, alwaj^s disposed to 
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despise lies before tlieir eyes; and, moreover, liow many men can be 
found u'lio do not dcser^-e such reproaches? The optical illusion which 
tance gives is necessary to perceive in the ridi burghers only, as we see them 
in the past, “the old friends of tlieir country, despisers of their own wealth 
to increase that of the republic”; and it requires the contrary error, which 
comes from too close a neighbourhood, to perceive only the failings of tlie 
lower class in a government where the lesser crafts dominated. “It is 
Avonderful,” said Matteo Villani,® “ that Florence did not perish then.” The 
simple statement of &cts shows us what to think on tins subject. How many 
times, under other governments, has Florence not been seen on the brink of 
ruin, yet ever rising with powerful force which nothing could destroy. 

Another liisiorian of Florence, Signor Gino Capponi,<i blames Dante for 
lamenting the confusion of ranks, the introduction into the city of men from 
Certaldo, Gamxii, and Signa, who became merchants and money-changers 
and formed the nerve of the new race, and he approves the rich burghers 
who were now the objects of the same complaints which they formerly brought 
against the nobles. But it should be remembered that in each seigniory of 
that time, at the most, three members out of nine were of the lowest crafts, 
and that old families still kc^it tlieir share. If the people of the middle 
classes who make the laws agreed by preference with the lowest classes, it 
certainly was no proof that the lowest classes were unreasonably exacting; 
and it l^ds one to tliink that the rich burghers wei'c extremely so, especially 
in refusing to admit any newcomer to a share in the power. 6 


£LA.CGUIAV£LI.l's ACCOUXT OP TUB GIOMPI IBSUBBEGTION 

After the victory of Charles the government was formed of the Guelfs 
of Anjou and it acquired great authority over the Ghibdlines. But time, 
a variety of circumstances, and new divisions had so contributed to sink this 
ppty feeling into obUidon, that many of Ghibelline descent now filled the 
highest offices. Observing this, Uguccione, the head of the family of the Ricci, 
contrived that the law against the GhibeUines should be again brought into 
operation, many imagining the Albizzi to be of that faction, they having 
arisen in Arezzo, and come long ago to Florence. Uguccione by this means 
ho^ed to deprive the Albizzi of participation in the government, for all of 
Ghibelline blood who were found to hold offices would be condemned in the 
penalties which this law provided. The design of Uguccione was discovered 
to Piero son of Filippo degH Albizzi, and he resolved to favour it ; for he saw 
that to oppose it woffid at once declare liim a Ghibelline ; and thus fhe law 
which was renewed by the amHiion of the Ricci for his destruction, instead 
of robbing Piero degli Albizzi of reputation, contributed to increase his 
influence, fdthough it laid the foun^tion of many evils. Piero having 
favoured this law, which had been contrived by his enemies for his stumbling- 
block, it became the stepping-stone to his greatness ; for, making himself 
the leader of this new order of things, his authority went on increasing, and 
he was in greater favour with the Guelfs than any other man. 

As there could not be found a magistrate willing to search out who were 
GhibeUines, and as this renewed enactment against them was therefore of 
smaU value, it was provided that authority should be g^ven to the cajpiiani 
to find_ who were of this faction ; and, having discovered, to signify and 
admonish them that were, not to take upon themselves any office of gov- 
ernment; to which admonitions, if they were disobedient, they became 
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condemned in the penalties. Hence, all those Avho in Florence were deprived 
of the power to hold offices were called ammoniti^ or “admonished.” The 
capitani, in time acquiring great audacity, admonished not only those to whom 
the admonition was applicable, but any others at the suggestion of tlieir 
own avarice or ambition; and from 1356, when this law was made, to 1366, 
there had been admonished above two hundred citizens. The captains of 
the Farts and the sect of the Guelfs were thus become xiowerful ; for every- 
one honoured them for fear of being admonished ; and most particularly the 
leaders, who were Piero degli Albizzi, Lax>o da Castiglionchio, and Carlo 
Strozzi. The insolent mode of proceeding was offensive to many ; but none 
felt so particularly injured with it as the Ricci ; for they knew themselves 
to have occasioned it, they saw it involved the ruin of the republic, and their 
enemies the Albizzi, contrary to their intention, become great in consequence. 

On tins account Uguccione de’ Ricci, being one of the seigniory, resolved 
to put an end to the evil which he and his friends had originated, and with 
a new law provided that to the six captains of Parts an additional three 
should be appointed, of whom two should be chosen from the companies of 
minor artificers, and that before any party could be considered Ghibelline, the 
declaration of the capitani must be confirmed by twent^'-four Guelfic citizens, 
appointed for the purpose. This provision tempered for the time the power 
of the capitani^ so that the admonitions were greatly diminished, if not 
wholly laid aside. Still the parties of the Albizzi and the Ricci were con- 
tinually on the alert to oppose each other’s laws, deliberations, and enterprises, 
not from a conviction of their inexpediency, but from hatred of their pro- 
moters. In such distractions the time passed from 1366 to 1371, when the 
Guelfs again regained the ascendant. There was in the family of the Buondel- 
montl a gentleman named Benchi, who, as an aclaiowledgment of his merit 
in a war against the Pisans, though one of the nobility, had been admitted 
amongst the people, and thus became eligible to office amongst the seigniory ; 
but when about to take his seat with them, a law was made that no noble- 
man who had become of the popular class should be allowed to assume that 
office. This gave great offence to Benchi, wlio, in union with Piero degli 
Albizzi, determined to depress the less powerful of the popular party with 
admonitions, and obtain the government for themselves. By the interest 
which Benchi possessed with the ancient nobility, and that of Piero with 
most of the infiuential citizens, the Guelfic party resumed their ascendency, 
and by new reforms among tire “parts” so remodelled the administration 
as to be able to dispose of the offices of the captains and the twent 3 ’’-four 
citizens at pleasure. They then returned to the admonitions with greater 
audacity than ever, and the house of the Albizzi became powerful as the 
head of this faction. On the other hand, the Ricci made the most strenuous 
exertions against their designs ; so that anxiety universally prevailed, and 
ruin was apprehended alike from both parties. 

The seigniory, induced by the necessity of the case, gave authority to 
fifty-six citizens to provide for the safety of the republic. It is usually 
found that most men are better adapted to pursue a good course already 
begun, tlian to discover one applicable to immediate circumstances. These 
citizens thought rather of extinguishing existing factions than of preventing 
the formation of new ones, and effected neither of these objects. The 
facilities for the establishment of new parties were not removed ; and out of 
those which they guarded against, another more powerful arose, which brought 
the republic into still greater danger. They, however, deprived three of the 
family of the Albizzi, and three of that of the Ricci, of aU the offices of 
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govBiniiiciit) Bxccpt tliosB of l/liQ Guolfic p&rtyy for tluGO yctirs j mid. &moii?st 
the deprived were Piero degli Albizzi and Uguccione de’ Ricci. They for- 
bade the citizens to assemble in the i>alace, except during the sittings of 
the seignioi^'. They provided that if anyone were beaten, or possession of his 
propertj’ detained from him, he might bring his case before the councU and 
denounce the offender, even if he were one of the nobility; and that if it 
were proved, the accused should be subject to the usual penalties. This 
provision abated the boldness of the Ricci, and increased that of the Albizzi; 
since, although it applied equally to both, the Ricci suffered from it by 
far the most ; for if Piero was excluded from the palace of the seignioiy, the 
chamber of the Guelfs, in wliich he possessed the greatest authority, re- 
mained open to him ; and if he and his followers had previously been ready 
to admonish, they became after this injury doubly so. To tliis predisposition 
for evil, new excitements were added. 


The Eight Saints of War” 

The papal chair was occupied by Gregory XI. He, like Iiis predecessors, 
residing at Avignon, governed Italy by legates, who, proud and avaricious, 
oppressed many of the cities. One of these legates, then at Bologna, taking 
advantage of a great scarcity of food at Florence, endeavoured to render 
himself master of Tuscan}', and not only withheld provisions from the Flor- 
entmes, but in order to frustrate their hopes of the future harvest, upon the 
approach of spring, attacked them with a large army, trusting that being 
fan^hed and unarmed he should find them an easy conquest. He might 
perhaps have been successful, had not his forces been mercenary and fatth- 
mss, and, therefore, induced to abandon the enterprise for the sum of 130,000 
floims, which the Florentines paid them. People may go to war when they 
will, but cannot alw.ys withdraw when they like. This contest, commenced 
by tile ambition of the legate, was continued by the resentment of the Flor- 
entines, who, entering into a league with Barnabo of Milan, and with the 
mties hostile to the church, appointed eight citizens for the administration of 
1 ^ giving them authority to act without appeid, and to expend whatever sums 
judge expedient, without rendering an account of the outlay. 

xnis war against the pontiff, although Uguccione was now dead, reani- 
mated those who Iiad followed the party of the Ricci, who, in opposition to 
tbe Albizzi, had always favoured Barnabo and opposed the church, and this, 
tee rather, because the eight commissioners of war were all enemies of the 
Guelfs. This occasioned Piero degli Albizzi, Lapo da Castiglionchio, Carlo 
Strozzi, and others to unite themselves more closely in opposition to their 
adversaries. The Fight carried on the war, and the others admonished 
dumg tlmee years, when the death of the pontiff put an end to the hos- 
tilities, which had been carried on with so much ability and with such entire 
satisfaction to the people, that at the end of each year the Fight were con- 
tinued in office, and were called santi, or holy, although they had set ecclesi- 
astionl censures at defiance, plundered the churches of their property, and 
compelled the priests to periorm divine service. So much did citizens at 
that time prefer the good of their country to tiieir ghostly consolations, and 
thus showed the church that if as her friends they had defended, they could 
as enemies depress her ; for the whole of Homagna, the Marches, and Perugia 
were excited to rebellion. 

whilst this war was carried on against the pope, they were unable to 
defend themselves against the captains of the Parts and their faction ; for 
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tlie insolence of the Guelfs against the Eight attained such a pitch, that they 
could not restrain themselves from abusive behaviour, not merely against 
some of the most distinguished citizens, but even against the Eight them- 
selves j and the captains of the Parts conducted themselves with such arro- 
gance that tliey were feared more than the seigniory. Those who had 
business with them treated them with greater reverence, and their court was 

lield in higher estimation ; so that no ambassa- 
0 ^^ dor came to Florence without commission to 

the captains. Pope Gregory being dead, and the 
citj' freed from external war, there stiU pre- 
vailed great confusion mthin ; for the audacity 
of the Guelfs was insupportable, and 
y available mode of subduing 

i - ■ presented itself, and as it was 

/ // L recourse must be had 

^ being prexjared against this 

I I ';X a ealamit}^ the leaders of the party 

6 1-'''^ ^ assembled to arms, to determine 

n J which party was the stronger. 

/'' //ISSr^S m ^ With the Guelfs were all the an- 

/ ii rS B ^ cient nobility, and the greater ijart 

I ' s' M powerful popular lead- 

/i ll i/Tv^ M which number, as already 

/II '!?'- ' I' iR. remarked, were Lapo, Piero, and 

/ Ifi f I M Carlo. On the other side, were all 

thelowerorders,theleadersof whom 
^ IwMi were the eight commissioners of war, 

^ Giorgio Scali and Tommaso Strozzi, 

andwiththemtheRicci, Alberti, and 
Medici. The rest of the multitude, 
/ “ost commonly happens, joined 

/ ^'he discontented party. 

' It ajjpeared to the heads of the 

Guelfic faction that their enemies 
• %sJP^ would be greatly strengthened, and 

. „ themselves in considerable danger 

A MKEOH«r i„ ^ ^ seigniory slioffld 

. , » , . resolve on their subjugation. De- 

smous, therefore, to take into consideration the state of the citj^, and that of 
their friends in particular, they found the ammoniti so numerous and so 
great a difficulty, that the whole city was excited against them on this account. 
They could not devise anj'’ other remedy than that, as their enemies had 
deprived them of all the offices of honour, they should banish their opponents 
from the city, take possession of the palace of the seignior}'', and bring over 
the whole state to their own party — in imitation of the Guelfs of former 
tinies, "who foimd no safety in the citj'" till they had driven all their adver- 
saries out of it.^ They were unanimous upon the main point, but ^d not 
agree upon the time of carrying it into execution. It was in the month of 
April, the year 1378, when Lapo, thinking delay unadvisable, expressed 
his opinion that procrastination was in the highest degree perilous to them- 
selves, as in the next seigniory, Salvestro de’ Medici would very probably 
be elected gonfalonier, and they all knew he was opposed to their party. 
Piero degli Albizzi, on the other hand, thought it better to defer, since 
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they would require forces, which could not be assembled without exciting 
observation, and if they were discovered, they would incur great risk. He 
thereupon judged it preferable to wait till the approaching feast of St. John, 
on which, being the most solemn festival of the city, vast multitudes would 
be assembled, amongst whom thej*^ might conceal whatever numbers they 
pleased. To obviate their fears of Salvestro, he was to be admonished, and 
if iliis did not appear likelj* to be effectual, they would admonish one of tlie 
••colleagues” of his quarter, and upon re-drawing, as the ballot-boxes would 
be nearly emptj-. chance would very likely occasion that either he or some 
associate of his would be drawn, and he would thus be rendered incapable of 
sitting as gonfalonier. 

Tliej- therefore at last came to the conclusion proposed by Piero, though 
Lapo consented reluctantly, considering the delay dangerous, and that, as no 
opportunity can be in all respects suitable, he who waits for the concurrence 
of every advantage cither never makes an attempt, or, if induced to do so, 
is most frequently foiled. They admonished the colleague, but did not pre- 
vent the appointment of Salvestro, for the design was discovered by the 
Eight, who took care to render all attempts upon the drau-ing futile. 

^ Salvestro Alamanno de’ Medici was therefore drawn gonfalonier, and, 
being of one of the noblest popular families, he could not endure that the 
people should be oppressed by a few powerful persons. Having resolved to 
put an end to their insolence, and perceh-ing the middle classes favourably 
disposed, and many of the highest of the people on his side, he communicated 
his design to Benedetto Alberti, Tommaso Strozzi, and Giorgio Scali, who all 
promised their assistance. Tliej’, therefore, secretly drew up a law which 
had for its_ object to revive the restrictions upon the nobility, to retrench 
the_ authorit}' of the capitani di parte^ and also to recall the ammoniti to 
their dignity. 

In order to attempt and obtain their ends, at one and the same time, having 
to consult, first the colleagues and then the councils, Salvestro being provost 
(which office for the time made its possessor almost prince of the city), 
he colled together the colleagues and the council on the same morning, and 
the colleagues being apart, he proposed the law prepared by himself and Iiis 
friends, which, being a novelty, encountered in their small number so much 
opposition that ho was unable to have it passed* 

Salvestro, seeing his first attempt likely to fail, pretended to leave the 
room for a private reason, and, without being perceived, went immediately 
to the council, and taldng a lofty position from which he could be both seen 
and heard, said that, considering himself invested witli the office of gonfalon- 
ier not so much to preside in private cases (for which proper judges were 
appointed, who have their regular sittings) as to guard the state, correct the 
insolence of the powerful, and ameliorate those laws by the influence of which 
the republic was being ruined, he had carefully attended to both these duties, 
and to his utmost ability provided for them, but found the perversity of some 
so much opposed to his just designs as to deprive liim of all opportunity of 
doing good, and them not only of the means of assisting him with their coun- 
sel, but even hearing him. ^ Therefore, finding he no longer contributed either 
to the benefit of tlie I'epublic or of the people generally, he could not perceive 
any reason for his longer holding the magistracy, of which he was either 
undeserving, or others thought him so, and would therefore retire to his 
house, that the people might appoint another in his stead, who would either 
have gfreater virtue or better fortune than himself. And having said this, he 
left the room as if to return home. 
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Tliose of tlie council who were in the secret, and others desirous of nov- 
elty) raised a tumult, at which the seigniory and tlie colleagues came together, 
and finding the gonfalonier leaving them, entreatingly and authoritatively 
dstniiied hiniy^ and oblig^od him to return to the council rooinj which was now 
full of confusion. Many of the noble citizens were threatened in opprobrious 
language; and an artificer seized Carlo Strozzi by the throat, and would 
undoubtedly have murdered him, but was with difficulty prevented by those 
around. He who made the greatest disturbance, and incited the city to 
violence, was Benedetto degli Alberti, who, from a ^vindow of the palace, 
loudly called the people to arms ; and presently the courtyards were filled with 
armed men, and the colleagues granted to threats what they had refused to 
entreaty. The capitani di parte had at the same time drawn together a great 
number of citizens to their liall, to consult upon the means of defending them- 
selves against the orders of the seigniors ; but when they heard the tumult 
that was raised, and were informed of the course the councils had adopted, 
each took refuge in his own liouse. 

Let no one, when raising popular commotions, imagine he can afterwards 
contrm them at his pleasure, or restrain them from proceeding to the commis- 
sion of violence. Salvestro intended to enact his law, and compose the city 
but it happened otherwise ; for the feelings of all had become so excited! 
that they shut up the shops ; the citizens fortified themselves in their houses ; 
many conveyed their valuable property into the churches and monasteries, and 
everyone seemed to apprehend pmething terrible at liand. The companies 
of the arts met, and each appointed an additional officer or syndic ; upon 
which the priors summoned their colleagues and these syndics, and consulted 
a wjiole day how the city miglit be appeased with satisfaction to the differ- 
ent parties ; but much difference of opinion prevailed, and no conclusion was 
come to. _ On the folloudng day the arts brought forth theii- banners, which 
the seigniory, understanding, and being apprehensive of evil, called the coun- 
cil together to consider what course to adopt. But scarcely were they met 
when the uproar recommenced, and soon the ensigns of the arts, surrounded by 
v^t numbers of armed men, occupied the courts. Upon this the coimcil, to 
give the arts and the people hope of redress, and free themselves as much 
as possible from the charge of causing the mischief, gave a general power, 
which in Florence is called halia^ to the seigniors, the colleagues, the Eisfht, the 
cmitam di paHe, and to the syndics of the arts, to reform the government of 
the city for the common benefit of aU. Whilst this was being arranged, a 
few of the ensigns of the arts and some of the mob, desirous of avenging 
themselves for the recent injuries they had received from the Guelfs, separated 
themselves from the rest, and sacked and burned the house of Lapo da Casti- 

the proceedings of the seigniory against 
® in arms, having no other resource but conceal- 

ent or fiight, first took refuge in Santa Croce, and afterwards, being dis- 
guised as a monk, fled into the Casentino, where he was often heard to blame 

® consented to wait till St. John’s day, before they had 

made themselves sure of the government. Piero degli Albizzi and Carlo 
btrozzi hid themselves upon the fii-st outbreak of the tumult, trusting that 
when it WM over, by the interest of their numerous friends and relations, 
they might remain safely in Florence. 

The house of Lapo being burned, as mischief begins with difficulty but 
easily increases, many other houses, either through public hatred or pnvate 
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malice, shared the same fate; and the rioters, that they might have oom- 
panions more eager than, themselves to assist them in their work of plunder, 
broke open the public prisons, and then sacked the monastery of the Agnoli 
and the convent of Santo Siriiito, whither many citizens had taken their most 
valuable goods for safety. Nor would the public chambers have escaped 
these destroyers' hands, except out of reverence for one of the seigniors who, 
on horseback and followed by many citizens in arms, opposed the rage of the 
mob. 

This popular fury being abated by the authority of the seigniors and the 
approach of night, on the following day the balia relieved the admonished, on 
condition that they should not for three 3'ears be 
capable of holding an}* magistracy. They annulled 
the laws made by the Gnelfs to the prejudice of the 
citizens; declared Lapo da Castiglioncliio and liis 
companions rebels, and with them many others, who 
were the objects of universal detestation. After 
these resolutions, the new seigfniory were drawn for, 
and Luigi Guicciardini was appointed gonfalonier, 
which gave hope that the tumults would soon be ap- 
peased; for everyone tliought them to be peaceable 
men and lovers of order. Still the shops were not 
opened, nor did the citizens lay down their arms, 
bnt continued to patrol the city in great numbers. 

Presently a disturbance arose, much more inju- 
rious to the republic than anything that had hitherto 
occimred.^ The greatest part of the fires and rob- 
beries which took place on the previous days was 
perpetrated by the very lowest of the people; and 
those who had been the most audacious were afraid 
that, when the greater differences were composed, 
they would be punished for the crimes they had 
committed ; and that, as usual, they would be aban- 
doned by those who had instigated them to the com- 
mission of crime. To this may be added the hatred 
of the lower ordera towards the rich citizens and the 
principals of the arts, because they did not think 
themselves ramnnerated for their labour in a manner 
equal to their merits. For in the time of Charles I, 
when the city was divided into arts, a head or gov- 
ernor was appointed to each, and it was provided 
that the indiriduals of each art should be judged in 

civil matters by their own superiors. These arts were at first twelve ; in 
the course of time they were increased to twenty-one, and attained so much 
power that in a few years they grasped the entire government of the 
city ; and as some were in greater esteem than others, they were divided 
into major and minor seven were called the “major,” and fourteen the 
“ minor arte.” ^ I^om this division, and from other causes, arose the arrogance 
of the eapitani di parte; for these citizens, who had formerly been Guelfs, 
and had the constant disposal of that magistracy, favoured the followers 
. of the major and persecuted the minor arte and their patrons ; and hence arose 
the many commotions already mentioned. When the companies of the arts 
were first organised, many of those trades, followed by the lowest of the 
people and the plebeians, were not incorporated, but were ranged under those 
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arts most nearly allied to them ; and, hence, when they were not properly 
remunerated for their labour, or their masters oppressed them, they had no 
one of whom to seek redress, except the magistrate of the art to which theirs 
was subject ; and of him they did not think justice always attainable. Of 
the ai*tS) that whicli^ always had the greatest mimber of these subordinates 
was the woollen ; which being the most powerful bod}*^, and first in authority, 
supported the greater part of tlie plebeians and lowest of the people. 

The lower classes, then, the subordinates not onl}'- of the -woollen, but also 
of the other arts, were discontented, from the causes just mentioned ; and 
their apprehension of punishment for the burnings and robberies they had 
committed did not tend to compose them. Meetings took place in different 
parts during night, to talk over the past, and to communicate the danger in 
which they were. When one of the most daring and experienced, in order 
to animate the rest, spoke thus : “ If the question now were whether \ 7 e 
should ta.lc6 up armS) rob and burn tlio liousos of tlio cilizonSf and plunder 
churches, I am one of those wlio -would think it worthj’^ of further considera- 
tion, and should, perhaps, prefer poverty and safety to the dangerous pursuit 
of an uncertain good. But as w^e have already armed, and many offences 
have been committed, and those -who are first in arras will certainly be victors 
to the ruin of their enemies and their o-wn exaltation ; thus honours will 
accrue to many of us, and security to all.” These arguments greatly inflamed 
minds already disposed to mischief so that the}’- determined to take up airais 
as soon as they had acquired a sufScient number of associates, and bound 
themselves by oath to mutual defence, in case any of them w’ere subdued by 
the cml power. 

Whilst they were arranging to take possession of the republic, their design 
became known to the seigniory, who, having taken a man named Simone, 
learned from him the particulars of the conspirac}*, and that the outbreak 
was to take place on the following day. Finding the danger so pre.ssino-, 
they called together the colleagues and those citizens who with the syndics 
of tJie arts were endeavouring to effect the union of the city. It was then 
evening, and they advised the seigniors to assemble the consuls of the 
trades, who proposed that whatever armed force was in Florence should be 
collected, and -with the gonfaloniers of the people and their companies meet 
under anns in the piazza next morning. It happened that wliffst Simone 
was being tortured, a man named Niccolo da San Friano was regulating the 
palace clock, and becoming acquainted with what was going on, returned 
home and spread the report of it in his neighbourliood, so that presently the 
piazza of Santo Spirito was occupied by above a thousand men. This soon 
became known to the other conspirators, and San Pietro Maggiore and San 
liorenzo, them places of assembly, were presently full of them, all under 


At daybreak, on the 21st of Jul}’-, there did not appear in the piazza 
above eighty men in arms friendly to the seignior}^ and not one of the gon- 
faloniers; for knoiving the whole city to be in a state of insurrection they 
were afraid to leave their homes. The first body of plebeians that made its 
appearance was that which had assembled at San Pietro Maggiore ; but the 
armed force did not venture to attack them. Then came the other multi- 
tudes,_and finding no opposition, they loudly demanded their prisoners from 
the seigmory ; and being resolved to have them by force if they were not 
yielded to their threats, they burned the house of Luigi Guicciardini ; and the 
seigniory, for fear of greater mischief, set them at libertj'. With this addi- 
tion to their strength they took the gonfalon of justice from the bearer, and 
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uniler the shadow of authority which it gave them, burned the houses of 
many citizens, selecting Giose whose ouTiers had publicly or privately excited 
their hatred. IMany citizens, to avenge themselves for private injxiries, con- 
ducted them to the houses of their enemies; for it was quite sufficient to 
insure its destruction, if a single voice from the mob called out, “To the 
house of such a one,*' or if he who bore the gonfalon took the road towards 
it. All the documents belonging to the woollen trade were burned, and 
after the commission of much violence, bj' way of associating it with some' 
thing laudable, Salvestro de* ^klcdici and sixtj'-three other citizens were 
made knights, aniongst whom were Benedetto and Antonio degli Alberti, 
Tommaso Strozzi, and others similarl3’ their friends; though many received 
the honour against their wills. It was a remarkable peculiarity of the riots 
that manj' udio had their houses burned were on the same day and by the 
same partj* made knights: so close were the kindness and the injury 
together. This circumstance occurred to Luigi Guicciardini, gonfalonier of 
justice. 

In this tremendous uproar, the seigniory, finding themselves abandoned 
b3* their armed force, by the leaders of the arts, and by the gonfaloniers, 
became disma3'ed; for none liad come to their assistance in obedience to 
orders; and of the sixteen gonfalons, the ensign of the Golden Lion and of 
the Vaio, under Giovenco della Stufa and Giovanni Gambi, alone appeared; 
and these, not being joined by any other, soon withdrew. Of the citizens, 
on the other hand, some, seeuig the fur3' of this unreasonable multitude and 
the palace abandoned, remained within doors; others followed the armed 
mob, in the hope that, by being amongst them, they might more easily pro- 
tect their own houses or those of their friends. The power of the plebeians 
was thus increased and that of the seignior3’’ weakened. The tumult con- 
tinued all da3', and at night the rioters halted near the palace of Stefano, 
behind the churdi of St. Barnabas. Their number exceeded six thousand, 
and before daybreak they obtained by threats the ensigns of the trades, with 
which and the gonfalon of justice, when morning came, they proceeded to 
tlie palace of^ the provost, who refusing to surrender it to them, they took 
possession of it by force. 

The seignior3*, desirous of a compromise, since they could not restrain 
them by force, appointed four of the colleagues to proceed to the palace of 
the provost, and endeavour to learn what atos their intention. Tliey found 
that the leaders of the plebeians, with the S 3 'ndics of the trades and some 
citizens, had resolved to signif3'' their Adshes to the seigniory. They there- 
fore returned Arith four deputies of the plebeians, who demanded that the 
woollen trade should not be allowed to haA'e a foreign judge; that there 
should be formed three new companies of the arts ; namel3', one for the wool- 
combers and dyers, one for the barbers, doublet-makers, tailors, and such like, 
and the third for the lowest class of people. They required that the three 
new arts should furnish two seigniors ; the fourteen minor arts, three ; and 
that the seigniory should provide a suitable place of assembly for them. They 
also made it a condition that no member of these companies should be expected 
during two years to pay any debt that amounted to less than 60 ducats ; 
that the bank should take no interest'on loans already contracted and that 
only the principal sum should be demanded; that the condemned and the 
banished should be forgiven, and the admonished should be restored to par- 
ticipation in the honours of government. Besides these, many other articles 
were stipulated in favour of their friends, and a requisition made that many 
of their enemies should be exiled and admonished. These demands, though 
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grievous and dishonourable to the republic, \ 7 ere for fear of further violence 
granted, by the joint deliberation of the seigniors, colleagues, and council 
of the people. But in order to give it full effect, it was requisite that the 
council of the commune should also give its consent; and, as they could not 
assemble two' councils during the same day, it was necessary to defer it till 
the morrow. However, the trades appeared content, the plebeians satisfied; 
and both promised tliat, these laws being confirmed, every disturbance should 
cease. 


On the following morning, whilst the council of the commune were in 
consultation, the impatient and volatile multitude entered the piazza, under 
theii* respective ensigns, with loud and fearful shouts, which struck terror 
into all the council and seigniory; and Guerrente MarignoUi, one of the 
latter, influenced more by fear than anything else, under pretence of guard- 
ing the lower doors, left the chamber and fled to his house. He was unable 
to conceal himself from the multitude, who, however, took no notice, except 
that, upon seeing liiin, they insisted that all the seigniors should quit the 
palace, and declared that if they refused to comply, their houses should be 
burned and their families put to death. 

The law had now been passed; the seigniors were in their own aiDart- 
ments; the council had descended from the chamber, and without leaving 
the palace, hopeless of saving the city, they remained in the lodges and courts 
below, overwhelmed with grief at seeing such depravity in the multitude, 
and such perversity or fear in those who might either have restrained or sup- 
pressed them. The seigniory, too, were dismayed and fearful for the safety 
of their country, finding themselves abandoned by one of their associates, 
and without any aid or even advice ; when, at tliis moment of uncertainty 
as to what was about to happen, or what would be best to be done, Tommaso 
Strozzi and Benedetto Alberti, either from motives of ambition ^eing desir- 
ous of remaining masters of the palace^, or because thej*' thought it the most 
advisable step, persuaded them to give way to the popular impulse, and with- 
draw privately to their own homes. This advice, given by those who had 
been the leaders of the tumult, altliough the others yielded, filled Alamanno 
Acciajuoli and Niceolo del Bene, two of the seigniors, with anger ; and, reas- 
suming a little vigour, they said, that if the others would withdraw the3'- 
could not help it, but they would remain as long as they continued in ofiice, 
did not in the meantime lose their lives* These dissensions redoubled 
the fears of the seignioiy and the rage of the people; the gonfalonier, diV 
posed to conclude his magistracy in dishonour rather than in danger, recom- 
mended himself to the care of Tommaso Strozzi, who withdrew him from the 
palace and conducted him to his house. The other seigniors were, one after 
another, conveyed in the same manner, so that Alamanno and Niccolo, not to 
appear more valiant than wise, seeing themselves left alone, also retired, and 
the palace fell into the hands of the plebeians and the eight commissioners 
of war, who had not yet laid down their authority* 


Jmchele di Lando 


When the plebeians entered the palace, the standard of the gonfalonier 
of 3ustice was in the hands of Michele di Lando, a wool-comber. This man, 
barefoot, jath scarcely anything upon him, and the rabble at his heels 
ascended the staircase, and, having entered the audience chamber of the 
pigniory, he stopped, and turning to the multitude said, “You see this palace 
IS now yours, and the city is in your power ; what do you think ought to be 
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done ?” To which Ihcj* reidied, they would have him for their goufalonier 
ai;d lord; and that he should govern them and the city as he thought best. 
Michele aceejited the command ; and, as he was a cool and sagacious man, 
more favoured by nature than bj' fortune, he resolved to comjjose the tumult 
and restore peace to Uie ci^-. To occupj* the minds of the people, and give 
hunself time to make some arrangement, he ordered that one Huto, who had 
been appointed lari/eUo, or sheriff, bj" Lapo da Castiglionchio, should be 
sought. The greater part of Ids followers went to execute this commission ; 
and. to commence with justice the government he had acquired by favour, he 
commanded that no one should cither bum or steal anything ; while, to strike 
terror into all, he caused a gallows to be erected in tlie court of the palace, 
lie began the reform of government by deposing the syndics of the trades, 
and appointing new ones j he deprived the soigfnioty and the colleagues of 
their magistracy, and burned the balloting purses containing the names 
of those eligible to olfice tmder the former government. In the meantime, 
Ser Kuto, being brought by the mob into the court, was suspended from the 
gallows by one foot; and those around having torn him to pieces, in little 
more than a moment nothing remained of 1dm but the foot by which he Imd 
been tied. 

The eight commissioners of war, on the other luind, thinking themselves, 
after the departure of the seignions, left sole masters of the city, had already 
formed a new seigniory but Michele, on learning tins, sent them an order 
to quit the palace immediate!}’ ; for he nushed to show tliat he could govern 
Florence without their assistance. He then assembled the syndics of the 
trades, and created as a seigniory, four from the lowest plebeians, two from 
the major, and two from the minor trades. Besides tins, he made a new 
selection of names for the balloting purses, and divided the state into three 
parts ; one^ composed of the new trades, another of the minor, and the third 
of the major trades. He ^ave to Salvestro de’ Medici the revenue of the 
shops upon the Ponte Vecchio; for himself he took the provostry of Bmpoli, 
and conferred benefits upon many other citizens, &icn^ of the pTehp-ian»;, 
not so much for the purpose of rewarding their labours, as that they might 
serve to screen him from envj'. 

It seemed to the plebeians tliat Michele, in his reformation of the state, 
had too much favoured the higher ranks of the people, and that they them- 
selves had not a sufficient share in the government to enable them to preserve 
it; and hence, prompted by their usual audacity, they again took arms, and 
coming tumultuously into the court of the palace, each body under their par- 
ticular ensigns, insisted that the seigniory should immediately descend and 
consider new means for advancing their well-being and security. Minhe lP , 
obser\'in^ their arrogance, was unwilling to provoke them, but without 
further yielding to their request, blamed tlie manner in which it was made, 
advised them to lay down their aims, and promised that then would be con- 
ceded to them, what otherwise, for the dignity of the state, must of necessity 
be withheld. The multitude, enraged at this reply, withdrew to Santa Maria 
Noyella, where they appointed eight leaders for their party, with officers and 
other regulations to insure infiuence and respect ; so that the city possessed 
two governments, and was under the direction of two distinct powers. 
These new leaders determined that eight, elected from their trades, should 
constontly reside in the palace- with the seigniory, and that whatever the 
seigniory should determine must be confirmed by them before it became law. 
They took from Salvestro do’ Medici and Michele di Lando the whole of what 
their former decrees had granted them, and distributed to many of their party 
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offices and emoluments to enable them to support their dignity. These reso- 
lutions being passed, to render them valid they sent two of their body to the 
seigniory, to insist on their being confirmed by the council, with an inti- 
mation, that if not granted they would be vindicated by force. This deputa- 
tion, with amazing audacity and surpassing presumption, explained their 
commission to the seignio:^, upbraided the gonfalonier with the dignity 
they had conferred upon him, the honour thej'- had done him,’ and with the 
ingratitude and want of respect he had shown towards them. Coming to 
threats towards the end of their discourse, Michele could not endure their 
arrogance, and sensible rather of the dignity of the office he held tha.T| of 
the meanness of his origin, determined by extraordinary means to punish 
such extraordinary insolence, and drawing the sword with which he was girt, 
seriously wounded, and caused them to be seized and imprisoned. 

_ When the fact became known, the multitude were filled with rage, and 
thinking that by their arms they might insure what without them they had 

failed to effect, they seized tlieir weapons, and with the . 
utmost fury resolved to force the seigniory to consent 
to their wishes. Michele, suspecting what would 
happen, determined to be prepared, for he Imew his 
credit rather required him to be first in the attack 
than to wait the approach of the enemy, or, like his 
predecessors, dishonour both tlie palace and himself 
flip^ht. He therefore drew together a good number 
of citizens (for many began to see their error), mounted 
on horseback, and followed by crowds of armed 
men, proceeded to Santa Maria Novella, to en- 
counter his adversaries. The plebeians, who, as 
before observed, were influenced by a similar 
desire, had set out about the same time as Michele, 
and it happened that, as each took a different 
route, they did not meet in their way, and Michele, 
upon his return, found the piazza in their posses- 
sion. The contest was now for the palace, and 
joining in the fight, he soon vanquished them, 
drove part of them out of the city, and com- 
pelled the rest to tlirow down their arms and 
escape or conceal themselves, as well as they 
could. Having thus gained the victory, the 
tumults were composed, solely by the talents of 
the gonfalonier, who in coinage, prudence, and 
graerosity surpassed every other citizen of 
his time, and deserves to be enumerated 
among the glorious few who have greatly 
benefited their country; for, had he possessed 
either malice or ambition, the republic would 
. , - „ , liave been completely ruined, and the city 

must have fallen under greater tyranny than that of the duke of Athens. 
Hut his goodness never allowed a thought to enter his mind opposed to the 
universal welfare : liis prudence enabled him to conduct affairs in such' a 
n^ner "that a great majority of liis own faction reposed the most entire con- 
fidence in him ; and he kept the rest in awe by the influence of his authority. 

By the time Michele di Lando had subdued the plebeians the new seigniory 
was drawn, and amongst those who composed it were two persons of such 
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base and mean condition that the desire increased in the minds of the people 
lo be freed from the ignominy into wliich they had fallen ; and when, upon 
the 1st of September, the new seigniory entered office and the retiring mem- 
bers were still in the palace, the piazza being full of armed men, a tumult- 
uoiw cry arose from the midst of them, that none of the lowest of the people 
slmuld hold office amongst the seigniory. The obnoxious two were withdrawn 
accordingly. The name of one was II Tira, of the other Baroccio, and in 
then- stead were elected Giorgio Scali and Francesco di Michele. The com- 
pany of the lowest trade Tvas also dissolved, and its members deprived of 
office, except Michele di Lando, Lorenzo di Puccio, and a few others of better 
quality. Ihe honours of government were divided into two parts, one of 

i Ai ^ fissigned to the superior trades, the other to the inferior ; except 
tliat the latter were to furnish five seigniors, and the former only four*. The 
gonfalonier was to be chosen alternately from each. 

Momentarif Peace j Renewed Insurrections 

The government, thus composed, restored peace to the city for the time : 
but though the republic ivas rescued from the power of the lowest plebeians, 
the inferior trades were still more influential than the nobles of the people, 
who, however, were obliged to submit for the gratification of the trades, of 
whose favour they wished to deprive the plebeians. The new establishment 
was supported bj' all who wished the continued subjugation of those who, 
under the name of the Guelfic part}', had practised such excessive violence 
against the citizens. And as amongst others thus disposed, were Giorgio 
Scali, Benedetto Alberti, Salvestro de* Medici, and Tommaso Strozzi, these 
four ataost became princes of the city. This state of the public mind 
strengthened the divisions already commenced between the nobles of the 
people and the minor artificers, by the ambition of the Ricci and the Albizzi; 
from which, as at different times very serious effects arose, and as they will 
hereafter be frequently mentioned, we shall call the former the praular 
part)^, the^ latter the plebeian. This condition of things continued three 
yeai^, ^during which many were exiled and put to death; for the government 
lived m constant apprehension, laiowing that both mtliin and without the 
city many were dissatisfied with them. Those within, cither attempted or 
were suspected of attempting, every day some new project against them ; 
and those without, being under no restraint, were continually, by means of 

some prince or republic, spreading reiiorts tending to increase the disaffec- 
tion. 

Gianozzo da Salerno was at this time in Bologna. He held a command 
under Charles of Durazzo, a descendant of the kings of Naples, who, design- 
mg to undertake the conquest of the dominions of Queen Joanna, retained 
his captam in that city, with the concurrence of Pope Urban, who was at 
enuuty with the queen. Many Florentine emigrants were also at Bologna, 
m close correspondence with him and Charles. This caused the rulers in 
ilorence to live in continual alarm, and induced them to lend a vdlling ear 
to My calumnies against the suspected. Whilst in this disturbed state of 
feeling it was disclosed to the government that Gianozzo da Salerno was 
Mout to march to Florence with the emigrants, and that great numbers of 
those within were to rise in arms, and ddiver the city to him. Upon this 
uiany were accused, the principal of whom were Piero degli 
^bizzx and Carlo Strozzi ; and after these, Cipriano Mangione, Jacopo 
Sacchetti, Donato Barbadori, Filippo Strozzi, and Giovanni Anselmi, the 
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whole of whom, except Carlo Strozzi, who lied, were made xirisoners ; and the 
seigniory, to prevent anyone from taking arms in their favour, appointed 
Tommaso Strozzi and Benedetto Alberti, with a strong armed force, to guard 
the city. The arrested citizens were examined, and although nothing was 
elicited against them sufficient to induce the capitano to find them guilty, 
their enemies excited the minds of the populace to such a degree of outrageous 
and overwhelming fury against them, that they were condemned to death, 
as it were, by force. Nor was the greatness of liis family, or his former 
reputation, of any service to Piero degli Albizzi, who had once been, of all 
the citizens, the man most feared and honoured. Someone, either as a friend 
to render him wise in his prosperity, or an enemy to threaten him with the 
fickleness of fortune, had upon the occasion of his making a feast for many 
citizens sent him a silver bowl full of sweetmeats, amongst which a large nail 
was found, and being seen by man}’^ present, was taken for a hint to him to 
fix the wheel of fortune which, having conveyed him to the toj), must, if the 
rotation continued, also bring him to the bottom. This interpretation was 
verified, first by liis ruin, and afterwards by his death. 

After this execution the city was full of consternation, for both victors 
and vanquished were alike in fear ; but the worst effects arose from the 
apprehensions of those possessing the management of affairs; for every 
accident, however trivial, caused them to commit fresh outrages, either by 
condemnations, admonitions, or banishment of citizens; to which must be 
added, as scarcely less pernicious, the frequent new laws and regulations 
which were made for defence of the government, all of which were jiut in 
execution to the injury of those opposed to their faction. They ai}pointed 
forty-six xiersons, who, with the seigniory, were to purge the republic of all 
suspected by the government. They admonished thirty-nine citizens, en- 
nobled many of the x>eople, and degraded many nobles to the popular rank. 
To strengthen themselves against external foes, they took into their pa}'- 
John Hawkwood, an Englishman of great militarj’ reputation, who had long 
served the pope and others in Italy. Their fears from without were 
increased by a report that several bodies of men were being assembled bj' 
Charles of Durazzo for the conquest of Nax)les, and many Florentine emi- 
grants were said to have joined him. Against these dangers, in addition to 
the forces which had been raised, large sums of mone}’’ were provided ; 
and Charles, having arrived at Arezzo, obtained from the Florentines 
40,000 ducats, and promised he would not molest them. His enterx)riso 
was immediately prosecuted, and having occupied the kingdom of Naxiles, he 
sent Queen Joanna a prisoner into Hungary. This ^'ictoly renewed the 
fears of those who managed the affairs of Florence, for they could not 
persuade themselves that their money would have a greater influence on 
the king’s mind than the friendship which his house had long retained for the 
Guelfs, whom they so grievously oppressed. 

This suspicion, increasing, multiplied oppressions ; which again, instead 
of diminishing the suspicion, augmented it; so that most men lived in the 
utmost discontent. To this the insolence of Giorgio Scali and Tommaso 
Strozzi (who by their popular influence overawed the magistrates) also con- 
tributed, for the rulers were apprehensive that by the power these men 
possessed with the plebeians they could set them at defiance; and hence 
it is evident that not only to good men, but even to the seditious, this gov- 
ernment appeared tyrannical and violent. To put a period to the outrageous 
conduct of Giorgio, it happened that liis servant accused Giovanni di Cam- 
bio of practices against the state, but the capitano declared him innocent. 
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Upon this, the judge determined to punish the accuser with the same 
penalties that the accused would have incurred had he been guilty; but 
Giorgio Scali, unable to save him either by his auUiority or entreaties, ob- 
tained the assistance o£ Tommaso Strozzi, and with a multitude of armed 
men, set the informer at libert)’- and plundered the palace of tlie capitano, 
who was obliged to save himself by flight. This act excited such great 
and universal animosity against him, that his enemies began to hope they 
would be able to effect his rmn, and also to rescue the city from the power 
of the plebeians, who for three years had held her under their arro^mt 
control. 

To the realisation of this design the capitano greatly contributed ; for 
the tiunult having subsided, he presented himself before the seigniors, and 
said he had cheerfuUj' undertaken the office to which they had appointed 
him, for he thought he should serve upright men who would take arms for 
the defence of justice, and not impede its progress. But now that he had 
seen and had experience of the proceedings of the diy, and the nmnnar in 
which affairs were conducted, that dignity which he had voluntarily as- 
sumed with the hope of acquiring honour and emolument he now more 
willingly resigned, to escape from the losses and danger to which he found 
himself exposed. The complaint of the capitano was heard with the utmost at- 
tention by the seigniory, who promising to remunerate him for the injury he 
had suffered and provide for hm future securiiy, he was satisfied. Some 
of tliem then obtained an interview with certain citizens who were thought 
to be lovers of the common good, and least suspected by ^e state ; and in 
conjunction with these, it "was concluded that the present was a favourable 
opportunity for rescuing the city from Giorgio and the plebeians, the last 
outrage he had committed having completely alienated the great body of the 
people from him. They judged it best to profit by the occasion before 
the excitement, had abated, for they knew that the favour of the mob is 
often gained or lost by the most trifling circumstance ; and more certainly 
to insure success, they determined, if possible, to obtain the concurrence of 
Benedetto Alberti, for without it they considered their enterprise to be dan- 
gerquB* 

Benedetto was one of the richest cirizens, a man of unassuming manners, 
an ardent lover of the libertira of his countiy, and one to whom tyrannical 
measures were in the highest degree offensive; so that he was easily induced 
to concur in their views and consent to Giorgio's ruin. His enmity against 
the nobles of the people and the Guelfs, and his friendship for the plebeians, 
were caused by the insolence and tyrannical proceedings of the former; but 
finding that the plebeians had soon become quite as insolent, he quickly 
separated himself from them ; and the injuries committed by them against 
the^ citizens were done wholly without consent. So that the same motives 
which made him join the plebeians induced him to leave them. 

Having gained Benedetto and the leaders of the trades to their side, ihw 
provided themselves with arms and made Giorgio prisoner. Tommaso fled. 
The next day Giorgio was beheaded, which struck so great a terror into bin 
party, that none ventured to express the slightest disapprobation, but each 
seemed anmous to be foremost in defence of the measure. On being led to 
execution, in the presence of that people who only a short time before had 
idolised him, Giorgio complained of his hard fortune, and the malignity of 
those citizens who, having done him an undeserved injury, had compelled 
him to ^honour and support a mob, possessing neither faith nor g^titude. 
Observing Benedetto Alberti amongst those who had armed themselves for 
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the preservation of order, he said, “ Do you, too, consent, Benedetto, that 
this injury shall be done to me? Were I in your place and you in mine, 1 
would take care that no one should injure youi I tell you, however, this 
day is the end of my troubles and the beginning of yours.” He then blamed 
himself for having confided too much in a people who may be excited 
inflamed by everjr word, motion, and breath of suspicion. With these com- 
plaints he^ died, m the midst of his armed enemies delighted at his fall. 
Some of his most intimate associates were also put to death, and their bodies 
dragged about by the mob. 

The death of Giorgio caused very great excitement ; many took arms at 
the execution in favour of the seigniory and the capitano ; and many others, 
either for ambition or as a means for their own safety, did the same. The 
city was full of conflicting parties, which each had a particular end in view, 
and wished to carry it into effect before they disarmed. The ancient nobility, 
called “ the great,” could not bear to be deprived of public honours ; for the 
recovery of which they used their utmost exertions, and earnestly desired 
that authoriiy might be restored to the eapitani di parte. The nobles of 
the people and the major trades were discontented at the share the minor 
trades and lowest of the people possessed in the government; whilst the 
minor trades were desirous of increasing their influence, and the lowest people 
were apprehensive of losing the companies of their trades and the authority 
wliich these conferred. 

Such opposing views occasioned Florence, during a year, to be disturbed 
by many riots. Sometimes the nobles of the people took arms ; sometimes 
the major, and sometimes the minor trades and the lowest of the people; 
and it often happened that, though in different parts, all were at once in 
insurrection. Hence many conflicts took place between the different parties 
or with the forces of the palaces ; for the seigniory, sometimes yielding and 
at other times resisting, adopted such remecBes as they could for these 
numerous evils. At length, after two assemblies of the people, and many 
balias appointed for the reformation of the city ; after much toil, labour, 
and imminent danger, a government was appointed, by which all who had 
been banished since Salvestro de’ Medici was gonfalonier were restored. 
They who had acquired distinctions or emoluments by the balia of 1378 
were deprived of them. The honours of government were restored to the 
Guelfic party; the two new companies of the trades Avere dissolved, and 
all who had been subject to them assigned to their former companies. The 
minor trades were not allowed to elect the gonfalonier of justice ; their share 
of honours was reduced from a half to a third; and those of the highest rank 
were withdrawn from them altogether. Thus the nobles of the people and 
the Guelfs repossessed themselves of the government, which was lost by the 
plebeians after it had been in their possession from 1378 to 1381, when these 
changes took place. 

The new establishment was not less injurious to the citizens, or less 
troublesome at its commencement than that of the plebeians had been ; for 
many of the nobles of the people who had distinguished themselves as 
defenders of the plebeians were banished with a great number of the leaders 
of the latter, amongst whom was Michele di Lando; nor could all the benefits 
comerred upon the city by his authority, when in danger from the lawless 
mob, save him from the rabid fury of the party that was now in power. TTig 
good offices evidently excited little gratitude in his countrymen. 

As these banishments and executions had alAvays been offensive to Bene- 
detto Alberti, they continued to disgust him, and he censured them both 
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imbliclj' and privately. The leaders of the government began to fear him, 
for they considered him one of the most earnest friends of the plebeians. 
Tt apxjcared as if, at any moment, sometlung might occur, which, with tiie 
favour of his friends, would enable him to recover his authority, and drive 
them out of the cit}'. Whilst in tliis state of suspicion and jealousy, it hap- 
pened tliat while he was gonfalonier of the companies, his son-in-law, Filippo 
Magalotti, was drawn gonfalonier of justice ; and this circumstance increased 
the fears of the government, for thej' thought it would strengthen Benedetto’s 
influence, and place the state in the greater peril. Anxious to provide a 
remed}', without creating much disturbance, they induced Bese Magalotti, 
his relative and enem}*, to siguif}'^ to the seigniory that Filippo, not having 
attained the age required for the exercise of that oifice, neither could nor 
ought to hold it. 

The question was examined bj' the seigniors, and part of them out of hatred, 
others in ordei* to avoid disunion amongst themselves, declared Filippo ineli- 
gible to the dignit 3 ', ^^nd in his stead was drawn Bardo Mancini, who was 
quite opposed to the plebeian interests, and an inveterate foe of Benedetto. 
This man, having entered upon the duties of his olHce, created a ialia for 
reformation of the state, which banished Benedetto Alberti and admonished 
all the rest of his family except Antonio. Not to give a worse impression 
of his virtue abroad than ho had done at home, he made a journey to the 
sepulchre of Christ, and wliilst upon his return died at Rhodes. His remains 
were brought to Florence, and interred wth all possible honours by those 
who had persecuted him, when alive, with every species of calumny and 
injustice. The family of the Alberti was not the only injured party during 
these troubles of the city j for many others were banished and a^onished. 

^ It was customary to create the balia for a limited time ; and when the 
citizens elected had effected the purpose of their appointment, they resigned 
the office from motives of good feeling and decenc 3 ', although the time 
allowed might not have expired. In conformity with this laudable practice, 
the balia of that period, supposing that they had accomplished all that was 
expected of them, wished to retire ; but when the multitude were acquainted 
with their intention, they ran armed to the palace, and insisted that, before 
resigning their power, many other persons should be banished and admon- 
ished. Tliis greatly displeased the seigniors ; but without disclosing the 
extent of their displeasure, they contrived to amuse the multitude with 
promises, till they had assembled a sufficient body of armed men, and then 
took such measures that fear induced the people to lay aside the weapons 
which madness had led them to take up. Nevertheless, in some degree to 
gratify the fury of ^ the mob, and to reduce the authority of the plebeian 
trades, it was provided that, as the latter had previously possessed a third of 
the honours, they should in future have only a fourth. That there might 
always be two of the seigniors particular!}’’ devoted to the government, they 
gave authority to the gonfalonier of justice, and four others, to form a ballot 
purse of select citizens, from which, in every seigniory, two should be drawn. 

This government, from its establislunent in 1381, till the alterations now 
made, had continued six years ; and the internal peace of the city remained 
undisturbed until 1393. During this time, Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, 
usually called the count of Virtu, imprisoned his uncle Bamabo, and thus 
became sovereign of the whole of Lombardy. As he had become duke of 
Milan by fraud, he designed to make himself king of Italy by force. In 
1391 he commenced a spirited attack upon the Florentines ; but such various 
changes occurred in the course of the war that he was frequently in greater 
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danger than the Florentines themselves, who, though they made a brave and 
admirable defence, must have been ruined if he had survived.' As it was, 
the result was attended with infinitely less evil than their fears of so power- 
fid an enemy had led them to apprehend ; for the duke, having taken Bologna, 
Fisa, Perugia, and Siena, and prepared a diadem with which to be crowned 
king of Itidy at Florence, died before he had tasted the fruit of his victories, 
or the Florentines began to feel the effect of their disasters.^ 




CHAPTER Xn 

FLORENCE UNDER THE MEDICI 


[1431-1402 A.D.] 


The democratic party at Florence, directed by the Alberti, Ricci, and 
Me^ci, were deprived of power in 1881, in consequence of the abuse w'hich 
their associates, the ciompi, had made of their victory, f^rom that time 
their rivals, tlie Albizzi, mrected the republic for the space of fifty-three 
3 'ears, from 1381 to 1434, with a happiness and glory till then unexampled. 
No triumph of an aristocratic faction ever merited a more brilliant place in 
history. The one in question maintained itself by the ascendency of its 
talents and virtues, without ever interfering with the rights of the other 
citizens, or abusing a preponderance wliich was all in opinion. It was the 
most^ prosperous epoch of the republic — that during wliich its opulence 
acquired the greatest development ; that in which the arts, sciences, and 
literature adopted Florence as their native country; that in which were 
bom and formed all those great men, of whom the Medici, their contempo- 
Kiries, have reaped the gloiy, without having had any share in producing 
them; tha^ finally, in which the republic most constantly followed the 
noblest policj’; considering itself as the guardian of the liberty of Italy, it 
in turns set limits to the ambition of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, of Ladislaus, 
king of Naples, and of Filippo Maria, duke of Milan. Tommaso degli 
Albizzi, and after him Niccolo da Uzzano, had been the chiefs of the aris- 
tocracy at this period of ^lo^ and wisdom. To those succeeded Rinaldn, 
son of Tommaso degli Albizzi, who forgot, a little more than his predeces- 
sors, that he was only a simple citizen. Impetuous, arrogant, jealous, impa- 
tient of all opposition, he lost the pre-eminence which his family had so 
long maintained. 

Rinaldo degli Albizri saw, with uneasiness, a rival present himsBlf in 
Cosmo, son of Giovanni de’ Medici, who revived a party formerly the 
vanquishers of his ancestors. This man enjoyed a hereditary popularity 
at Florence, because he was descended from one of the demagogues who, 
in 1878, had undertaken the defence of the minor arts against the aris- 
tocracy; he at the same time excited the jealousy of the latter by his 
immense wealth, which equalled that of the greatest princes of Italy. 
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Although the Albizzi s&vr with distrust the family of their rivals attain the 
supreme magistracy, they could not exclude from it Giovanni de’ Medici, 
who was gonfalonier in 1421. His son Cosmo, horn in 1389, was priore in 
1416 ; he was the head of a commercial establishment which had counting- 
houses in all the great cities of Europe and in. the Levant ; he at the 
same time cultivated literature with ardour. His palace, one of tlie most 
sumptuous in Florence, was the resort of artists, poets, and learned men ; 
of those, among others, who about this time introduced the Platonic philoso- 
phy into Italy. The opulence of Cosmo de’ Medici was always at the ser- 
vice of his friends. There were very few poor citizens at Florence to 
whom his purse was not open.^ 


THE RISE, REVERSES, AND POWER OP COSMO DE’ MEDICI 

Even in the lifetime of his father, Cosmo had engaged himself deeply, not 
only in the extensive commerce by which the family had acquired its wealth, 
but in the weightier concerns of government. After the death of Giovanni 
de* Medici, Cosmo supported and increased the family dignity. His conduct 
was uniformly marked by urbanity and kindness to the superior ranks of his 
fellow-citizens, and by a constant attention to the interests and the wants of 
the lower class, whom he relieved mth unbounded generosity. By these 
means he acquired numerous and zealous partisans of every denomination ; 
but he rather considered them as pledges for the continuance of the power he 
possessed than as instruments to be employed in extending it to the ruin and 
subjugation of the state. “No family,” says Voltaire,/ “ever obtained its 
power by so just a title.” 

The authority which Cosmo and his descendants exercised in Florence, 
during^ the fifteenth century, was of a very peculiar nature, and consisted 
rather in a tacit influence on their part, and a voluntary acquiescence on that 
of the people, than in any prescribed or definite compact between them. The 
form of government was ostensibly a republic, and was Erected by a council of 
ten citizens, and a chief executive officer called the gottfdloniere, or standard- 
bearer, who was chosen every two months. Under this establishment the citi- 
zens imagined they enjoyed the full exercise of their liberties ; but such was 
the power of the Medici that they generally either assumed to themselves 
the first offices of the state, or nominated such persons as they thought proper 
to those employments.^ In this, however, they paid great respect to popular 
opinion. That^ opposition of interests so generally apparent between the 
people and their riders,^ was at this time scarcely perceived at Florence, 
where superior qualifications and industry were the surest recommendations 
to public authority and favour. Convinced of the benefits constantly received 
from this family, and satisfied that they could at any time withdraw them- 
selves from a connection that exacted no engagements, and required only a 
temporary acquiescence, the Florentines considered the Medici as the fathers, 
and not as the rulers of the republic. On the other hand, the chiefs of 
house, by appearmg rather to decline than to court the honours bestowed on 
them, and by a singular moderation in the use of them when obtained, were 
careful to maintam the character of simple citizens of Florence and servants 
of the state. An interchange of reciprocal good offices was the only tie by 
which the Florentines and the Medici were bound, and perhaps the long con- 
tinuance of this connection may be attributed to the very circumstance of its 
having been in the power of either of the parties, at any time, to dissolve it. 
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But the prudence and moderation of Cosmo, though they soothed the jeal- 
ous apprehensions of tiie Florentines, could not at aU times repress the ambi- 
tious designs of those who wished to possess or to share his authority. In the 
year 1433, Binaldo de’ Albizzi, at the head of a powerful party, earned 
the appointment of the magistracy. At that time Cosmo had withdrawn 
to his seat at jMugcUo, where he had remained some months, in order to avoid 
the disturbances that he saw were likely to ensue ; but at the request of his 
friends he returned to Florence, where he was led to expect that a union of 
the different parties would be effected, so as to preserve the peace of the city. 
In this expectation he was, however, disappointed. No sooner did he mwlra 
his appearance in the palace, where his presence had been requested, on pre- 
tence of his being intended to share in the administration of the republic, ^an 
he was seized upon by his adversaries, and committed to the custody of Fed- 
erigo Malavolti. He remained in this situation for several days, in constant 
apprehension of some violence being offered to his person ; but he still more 
dreaded that the malice of his enemies might attempt his life by poison. 
During four days, a small portion of bread uus the only food which he 
thought proper to tnke. 

The generosity of his keeper at length relieved him from tliis state of 
anxiety. order to induce him to take his food with confidence, Malavolti 
partook of it with hm. In the meantime, his brother Lorenzo, and his cousin 
Averardo, having raised a considerable body of men from Romagna and other 
neighbouring ports, and being joined by Niccolo da Tolentino, the com- 
mander of the troops of the republic, approached towards Florence to Iris 
relief ; but the apprehensions that, in case they resorted to open violence, the 
life of Cosmo might be endangered, induced them to abandon their enterprise. 
At length Rinaldo and his adherents obtained a decree of the magistracy 
against the Medici and their friends, by which Cosmo wjis banished to Padua 
for ten years, Lorenzo to Venice for five years, and several of their relations 
and adherents were involved in a similar [junishment. 

Cosmo would gladtyhave left the city pursuant to his sentence, had he 
been allowed to do so, but his enemies thought it more advisable to retain 
him till they had established their authority ; and they frequently gave 
him to understand that if his friends raised anj* opposition to their meas- 
ures, his life should answer it. He also suspected that another reason for 
his detention was to ruin him in Iris credit and circumstances, his mer- 
cantile concerns being then greatly extended. As soon as these disturb- 
ances were known, several of the states of Italy interfered in his behalf. 
Three ambassadors arrived from Venice, who proposed to take him under 
tiieir protection, and to engage that he should strictly submit to the sentence 
imposed on him. The marquis of Ferrara also gave a similar proof of his 
attachment. Though their interposition was not immediately successful, it 
was of great importance to Cosmo, and secured Irim from the attempts of 
those who aimed at Iris life. After a confinement of nearly a month, some of 
his friends, finding in his adversaries a disposition to gentler measures, took 
occasion to forward Ms cause by the timely application of a sum of money to 
Bernardo Guadag^i, the gonfalonier, and to Mariotto Baldovinetti, two of the 
creatures of Rinaldo. This measure was successful. He was privately taken 
from his confinement by nmht, and led out of Florence. For this piece of 
service Guadagni received 1,000 florins, and Baldovinetti 800. “ They were 
poor souls,” says Cosmo in his Rieordi^ “for if money had been their object, 
they might have had 10,000, or more, to have freed me from the perils of such 
a situation.” 
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From Florence, Cosmo proceeded immediately towards Venice, and at 
every place through wliich he passed, experienced the most flattering atten- 
tion and the warmest expressions of regard. On his approach to that city > 
he was met by his brother Lorenzo and many of his friends, and was received 
by the senate with such honours as were bestowed by that stately republic 
only on persons of the highest quality and distinction. After a short stay 
there, he went to Padua, ‘me place prescribed for Ms banishment ; but on an 
application to the Florentine state, by Andrea Donato, the Venetian ambas- 
sador, he was permitted to reside on any part of the Venetian territories, but 
not to approach within the distance of 170 miles of Florence. The affec- 
tionate reception which he had met with at Venice induced him to fix Ms 
abode there, until a change of circumstances should restore Mm to Ms native 
country. 

Amongst the several learned and ingenious men who accompanied Cosmo 
in his banishment, or resorted to him during his stay at Venice, was Michellozzo 
MicheUozzi, a Florentine sculptor and architect, whom Cosmo (according to 
Vasaris) employed in making models and drawings of the most remarkable 
buildings in Venice, and also in forming a library in the monastery of St. 
George, wMch he enriched .with many valuable manuscripts, and left as an 
honourable monument of Ms gratitude, to a place that had afforded him so 
kind an asylum in his adversity. During his residence at Venice, Cosmo 
also received frequent visits from Ambrogio Traversari, a learned monk ojE 
Camaldoli, near Florence, and afterwards superior of the monastery of that 
place. Though chiefly confined within the limits of a cloister, Traversari 
had, perhaps, the best pretensions to the character of a polite scholar of any 
man of that age. From the letters of Traversari,^ now extant, we learn that 
Cosmo and his brother not only bore their misfortunes with firmness, but 
continued to express on every occasion an inviolable attachment to their 
native place. The readiness "with which Cosmo had given way to the tempo- 
rary clamour raised against him, and the reluctance which he had shown to 
renew those^ bloody rencounters that had so often disgraced the streets of 
Florence, gained him new friends. The utmost exertions of his antagonists 
could not long prevent the choice of such magistrates as were known to be 
attached to the cause of tlie Medici ; and no sooner did they enter on their 
office, than Cosmo and his brother were recalled, and Einaldo, with his adher- 
ents, was compelled to quit the city. This event took place about the expi- 
ration of twelve months from the time of Cosmo’s banishment. 

From this time the life of Cosmo de’ Medici was one of almost uninter- 
rupted prosperity. The tranquillity enjoyed by the republic, and the 
satisfaction and peace of mind which he experienced in the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, enabled him to indulge his natural propen- 
sity to the promotion of science, and the encouragement of learned men. 
The study of the Greek language had been introduced into Italy, principally 
by the exertions of the celebrated Boccaccio, towards the latter part of the 
preceding century, but on the death of that great promoter of letters it again 
fell into neglect. After a short interval, another attempt was made to revive 
it bjr the intervention of Emmanuel Chrysoloras, a noble Greek, who, during 
the interval of his important embassies, taught that language at Florence 
and other cities of Italy, about the beginning of the fifteenth century. His 
disciples were numerous and respectable. Amongst others of no inconsider- 
able note were Ambrogio Traversari, Leonardo Bruni, Carlo Marsuppini, the 
two latter of whom were_ natives of Arezzo, whence they took the name of 
Aretino, Poggio Bracciolini, Guarino Veronese, and Francesco Filelfo, who, 
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after the denA of Clu-ysploras, in 1415, strenuously vied with each other in 
the supportof Grecian hterature, and were successful enough- to keep the 
flame alive ^ it received new aid from other learned Greeks, who were 
driven from Constantinople by t^ dread of the Turks, or by the total over- 
throw of the Eastern Empire. To these illustrious foreigner, as weU as to 
those eminent Itahans, who shortly became ” 

their successful rivals, even in the know- 
ledge of their national history and language, 

Cosmo afforded the most liberal protection 
and support. Of this the numerous pro- 
ductions inscribed to his name, or devoted 
to his praise, are an ample testimon 3 \ In 
some of these he is commended for his at- 
tachment to liis country, his liberality to 
his friends, his benevolence to all. He is 
denominated the protector of the need}', the 
refuge of the oppressed, the constant patron 
and support of learned men. 

“You have shown,” says Poggio,^ “such 
humanity and moderation in dispensing the 
gifts of fortune, that they seem to have 
been rather the reward of your idrtues and 
merits, than conceded by her bounty. De- 
voted to the study of letters from your 
early years, you have by your example 
given additional qilendour to science itself. 

Although involved in the weightier con- 
cerns of state, and unable to devote a great 
part of your time to bool^ yet you have 
found a constant satisfaction in the society 
of those learned men who have always fre- 
quented your house.” In enumerating the 
men of eminence who distinguished the city 
of Florence, Flavio Biondo (Flavius Blon- 
dus)i adverts in the first instance to Cosmo 
de’ Medici — “a citizen who, whilst he excels 
in wealth every other citizen of Europe, is rendered much more illustrious bv 
ins prudent^, ^ his humanity, his liberality, and what is more to our present 
purpose, by his knowledge of useful literature, and particularly of history.” 
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avidity for the works of the ancient writers which distin- 
g^shed the early part of the fifteenth century announced the near approach 
of more enlmhtened times. Whatever were the causes that detennined 
men of wealth and learning to exert themselves so strenuously in this pursuit, 
certain it is that their interference was of the highest importance to the inter- 
ests of posterity, and that if it had been much longer delayed, the loss would 
have been m a great degree irreparable; such of the manuscripts as then 
^ted of the more ancient Greek and Eoman authors daily perishing in 
obscure comera, a prey to ohKvioh and neglect. It was therefore a circtim- 
stance productive of the happiest consequences, that the pursuits of the opu- 
lent were at this time directed rather towards the recovery of the works of 

H. W,— VOL, IX. 2a 
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the ancients than to the encouragement of contemporary merit ; a fact that 
may serve in some degree to account for the dearth of original literary 
productions during this interval. Induced by the rewards that invariably 
attended a successful inquiry, those men who possessed any considerable 
share of learning devoted themselves to this occupation, and to such a degree 
of enthusiasm was it earned that the discovery of an ancient manuscript was 
regarded as almost equivalent to the conquest of a kingdom. 

As the natural disposition of Cosmo led him to take an active part in 
collecting the remains of the ancient Greek and Roman writers, so he was 
enabled, by his wealth and his extensive mercantile intercourse with different 
parts of Europe and of Asia, to gratify a passion of this kind beyond any 
other individual. To this end he laid injunctions on all his fri en ds and 
correspondents, as well as on the missionaries and preachers who travelled 
into the remotest countries, to search for and procure ancient manuscripts, in 
every language and on every subject. Besides the services of Poggio and 
Traversari, Cosmo availed himself of those of Cristoforo Buondelmonte, An- 
tonio da Massa, Andrea de Rimino, and many others. The situation of the 
Eastern Empire, then daily falling into ruins by the repeated attacks of 
the Turlcs, afforded him, as Bandini^ notes, an opportunity of obtaining 
many inestimable works in the Hebrew, Greek, Chaldaic, Arabic, and Indian 
languages. From these beginnings arose the celebrated library of the Medici, 
which, after having been the constant object of the solicitude of its founder, 
was after his death further enriched by the attention of his descendants, and 
particularly of his grandson Lorenzo ; and after various vicissitudes of 
fortune, and frequent and considerable additions, has been preserved to the 
present times under the name of the Bibliotheca Mediceo-Laurentiana. 

Amongst those who imitated the example of Cosmo de’ Medici was Mc- 
colo Niccoli, another citizen of Florence, who devoted his whole time and 
fortune to the acquisition of ancient manuscripts j in this pursuit he had 
been eminently suecessful,_ having collected together eight hundred volumes 
of Greek, Roman, and oriental authors ; a number in those times justly 
thought very considerable. Several of these works he had copied with 
great accuracy, and had diligently emploj^ed himself in correcting their 
defects and arranging the text in its proper order. In this respect he is 
justly regarded by Mehus as the father of this species of criticism. He 
died in 1436, having by his will directed that his library should be devoted 
to the use of the public, and appointed sixteen curators, amongst whom was 
Cosmo de Medici. After his deatli, it appeared that he was greatly in debt, 
and that his liberal intentions were likely to be frustrated by the insolvency 
of his circumstances. Cosmo therefore proposed to his associates, that if 
they wo^d resign to liim the right of disposition of the books, he would 
^mself discharge aR the debts of Niccolo, to which they readily acceded. 
Having thus obtained the sole direction of the manuscripts, he deposited 

Dominican monastery of San Marco, at Florence, 
which he had himself erected at an enormous expense. This collection was 
the foundatira of another celebrated library in Florence, known by the 
name of the Bibhotheca Marciana, which is yet open to inspection. 

In the ara^gement of the library of San Marco, Cosmo had procured the 
assistonce of Tommaso Calandnno ^or Parentucelli), who drew up a scheme 
for that purpose, and prepared a scientific catalogue of the books it con- 
tamed. In selecting a coadjutor, the choice of Cosmo had fallen upon an 
extraordinary man. Though Tommaso was the son of a poor physician 
of Sarzana, and ranked only in the lower order of the clergy, he had the 
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ambition to aim at possessing specimens of these venerable relics of ancient 
genius. His learning and his industry enabled him to gratify his -wishes, 
and his perseverance surmounted the disadvantages of his situation. In 
this jmrsuit he was frequently induced to anticipate his scanty revenue, -well 
knowing that the estimation in which he was held by his friends would pre- 
serve him from pecuniary difficulties. With the Greek and Roman authors 
no one -was more intimately acquainted, and as he wrote a very fine hand, the 
books he possessed acquired additional value from the marginal observations 
which he was accustomed to make in perusing them. 

By rapid degrees of fortunate preferment', Tommaso was, in the short 
space of twelve months, raised from his humble situation in the lower orders 
of the church, to the chair of St. Peter, and in eight years, during wHch 
time he enjoyed the supreme dignity by the name of Nicholas V, acquired 
a reputation that has increased -with the increasing estimation of those 
studies which he so liberally fostered and protected. Tlie scanty library of 
his predecessors had been nearly dissipated or dcstro 3 'ed by frequent re- 
uio^als bctw66n nnd SoniG, «iccorcling^ as the caprice of the reig^n- 

ing pontiff chose cither of those places for liis residence ; and it appears 
from the tetiers of Traversal!, that scarcely aiything of value remained. 
Nicholas V is therefore to be contidered as the founder of the library of 
tlm Vatican. In the completion of this great design, it is true, much was 
left to be performed by his successors; but Nicholas had before his death 
collect^ upwards of five thousand volumes of Greek and Roman authors, 
and had not only expressed his intention of establishing a library for the 
use of the Roman court, but had also taken measures for carrying such 
intention into execution. 

Whilst the munificence of tiie rich and the industiy of the learned were 
thus employed throughout Itatyin preserving the remains of the ancient 
authors, some obscure individuals in a comer of Germany had conceived, 
and were sUently bringing to perfection, an invention which, by means 
equally effecimal and unexpected, secured to the world the result of their 
labours. Tliis was the art of printing wth movable types. The coinci- 
dence of this discovei^-- with the spirit of the times in which it had birth 
was highly fortunate. Had it been made known at a much earlier period, 
it would have been disregarded or forgotten, from the mere want of mate- 
nals on which to exercise it; and had it been further postponed, it is 
probable that, notwithstanding the generosity of the rich and the diligence 
of the learned, many works would have been totally lost, which are now 
justly regarded as the noblest monuments of the human intellect. 

Nearly the same period of time that gave the world this important 
discovery, saw the destruction of the Roman Empire in the East. In the 
yes,T 1453, the cily of Constantinople -was captured by the ^rks, under 
^e command of Muhammed II, after a vigorous defence of fifty-three days. 
The mcouragement which had been shown to the Greek professors at Florence, 
and the ^aracter of Cosmo de’ Medici as a promoter of letters, induced many 
learimd Greeks to seek a shelter in that city, where they met with a welcome 
and hono^ble reception. Amongst these were Demetrius Chalcondyles, 
Joannes Andronicus Calistos, Constantine, and Andreas Joannes Lascaris, 
in whom the Platonic philosophy obtained fresh partisans, and by whose 
rapport it began openly to oppose itself to that of Aristotle. Between the 
Greek and Italian professors a spirit of emulation was kindled that operated 
most favourably on the cause of letters. Public schools were instituted at 
Florence for the study of the Greek tongue, l^e facility of diffusing their 
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labours by means of the newly discovered art of printing stimulated the 
learned to fresh exertions ; and in a few years the cities of Italy vied with 
each other in the number and elegance of works produced from the press. 

Lmt Years of Cosmo 

Towards the latter period of his life, a- great part of the time that Cosmo 
could withdraw from the administration of public afPairs, was passed at his 
seats at Careggi and Caffaggiolo, where he applied himself to the cultivation 
of his farms, from which he derived no inconsiderable revenue. But his 
happiest houi's were devoted to the study of letters and philosophy, or 
passed in the company and conversation of learned men. When he retired 
at intervals to his seat at Careggi, he was generally accompanied by Mcino, 
where, after having been his protector, he became his pupil in the study of the 
Platonic philosophy. For his use, Ficino began those laborious translations 
of the works of Plato and his followers which were afterwards completed and 
published in the lifetime and by the liberality of Lorenzo. Amongst the 
letters of Ficino is one from his truly venerable patron, which bespeaks most 
forcibly the turn of his mind, and his earnest desire of acquiring knowledge, 
even at his advanced period of life. 

“ Yesterday,” says he, “ I arrived at Careggi — not so much for the purpose 
of improving my fields as myself. Let me see you, Marsilio, as soon as 
possible, and forget not to bring with you the book of our favourite Plato, 
jDe summo hono^ which I presume, according to your promise, you have ere 
this translated into Latin ; for there is no employment to which I so ardently 
devote myself as to find out the true road to happiness. Come then, and fad 
not to bring with you the Orphean lyre.” Whatever might be the proficiency 
of Cosmo in the mysteries of his favourite philosopher, there is reason to 
believe that he applied those doctrines and precepts which furnished the liti- 
gious disputants of the age with a plentiful source of contention, to the pur- 
poses of real life and practical improvement. Notwithstanding his active and 
useful life, he often regretted the hours he had lost. “ Midas was not more 
sparing of his money,” says Ficino,* “ than Cosmo was of his time.” 

The wealth and influence that Cosmo had acquired had long entitled Tiim to 
rank with the most powerful princes of Italy, with whom he might have 
formed connections by the intermarriage of his children ; but being apprehen- 
sive that such measures might give rise to suspicions that he entertained de- 
signs inimical to the freedom of the state, he rather chose to increase his 
interest among the citizens of Florence by ihe marriage of his children into 
the most distinguished families of that place. Piero, his eldest son, married 
Lucretia Tornabuoni, by whom he had two sons — Lorenzo, born on the first 
day of J anuary, 1448, and Giuliano, born in the year 1453. Piero had also two 
daughters, Nannina, who married Bernardo Rucellai, and Bianca, who be- 
came the wife of Gbilielmo de’ Pazzi. Giovanni, the younger son of Cosmo, 
espoused Cornelia de’ Alessandri, by whom he had a son who died very 
young. Giovanni himself did not long survive. He died in the year 1461, 
at forty-two years of age. Living under the shade of paternal authority 
his name scarcely occurs in the pages of history ; but the records of literature 
bear testimony raat in his disposition and studies he did not derogate from the 
reputation of that characteristic attachment to men of learning by which 
his family was invariably distinguished. 

Besides his legitimate offspring, Cosmo left also a natural son. Carlo de* 
Medici, whom he liberally educated, and who compensated the disadvantages 
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of Ills birth by the respectability of his life. The manners, of the times 
might be alleged in extenuation of a circumstance apparently inconsistent 
udth tlie gravity of the character of Cosmo de’ Medici j but Cosmo himself 
disclaimed such apology, and whilst he acknowledged his youthful indis- 
cretion, made amends to society for the breach of a salutary regulation, by 
attending to the morals and the welfare 
of his illegitimate descendant. Under his 
countenance. Carlo became proposto of Prato, 
and one of the apostolic notaries; and as his 
general residence was at Rome, he was fre- 
quentiy resorted to by liis father and brothers 
for his advice and assistance in procuring 
anment manuscripts and other valuable re- 
mains of antiquity. 

The death of Giovanni de* Medici, on 
whom Cosmo had placed liis chief expecta- 
tions, and the weak state of healtli that 
Piero experienced, which rendered liim un- 
fit for the exertions of public life in so 
turbulent a place as Florence, raised great 
apprehensions in Cosmo that at his decease 
tue splendour of his family would close. 

These reflections embittered the repose of 
his latter days. A short time before his 
death, being carried through the apartments 
of his palace, after having recently lost his 
son, he exclaimed with a sigh, **This is too 
great a house for so small a family.” These 
apprehensions were in some degree realised 
by the infirmities under which Piero laboured 
during the few years in which he held the 
direction of the republic; but the talents 
of Lorenzo soon dispelled this temporary 
gloom, and exalted his family to a degree of 
reputation and splendour, of which it is 
probable that Cosmo himself had scarcely 
formed an idea.^ 

While Cosmo de’ Medici thus fixed the public attention by his private 
life, Neii Capponi gained the suffrages of the people by his public conduct. 
Charged, as ambassador, with every difficult negotiation — in wrar, with 
every hazardous enterprise- — he participated in all the brilliant successes of 
the Florentmes, as weU during the domination of the Albizzi as during that 
of the Medici. From the year 1434 to 1457, in which Neri Capponi died, 
these two cMefs of the republic had six times assembled the parliament to 
make a balia; and,.availing^ themselves of its authority, which was above the 
law, they obtained the exile of all their enemies, and filled the balloting 
jpurses of the magistracy with the names of their own partisans, to the exclu- 
sion of all others. It appears that all the efforts of their administration were 
directed towards calming the passions of the public, and maintaining peace 
without^ as well as repose within, the state. They had, in fact, succeeded in 
preventing Florence from being troubled with new factions, or engaged in 
new^ wars ; but they drew on the republic all the evils attending an aristo- 
cratic government. Medici and Capponi had not been able to find men who 
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would sacrifice the liberties of their country without allowing them to gratify 
their b^er passions. These two heads of the republic, therefore, suffered their 
subordinate agents to divide among themselves all the little governments of 
the subject cities, and every lucrative emplo 3 anent j and these men, not satis- 
fied with this first injustice, made unequal partitions of the taxes, increasing 
them on the poor, lowering them on the rich, and exempting themselves. At 
last they began to sell their protection, as well with respect to the tribunals as 
the councils ; favour silenced justice ; and, in the midst of peace and apparent 
j)rosperity, the Florentines felt their republic, undermined by secret corrup- 
tion, hastening to ruin. ^ 

When Neri Oapponi died, the council refused to call a new parliament to 
replace the balia, whose power expired on the 1st of July, 1466. It was the 
aristocracy itself, comprehending all the creatures of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
that, from jealousy of his domination, wished to return to the dominion of 
the laws.^ The whole republic was rejoiced, as if liberty had been regained. 
The election of the signoria was again made fairly by lot — the cafasfo was 
revised, the contributions were again equitably apportioned, the tribunals 
ceased to listen to the recommendations of those who, till then, had made a 
teaffic of retributive justice. The aristocracy, seeing that clients no longer 
flocked to their houses with hands full, began to perceive that their jealousy 
of Cosmo de’ Medici had only injured themselves. Cosmo, vrith his immense 
for^ne, was just as much respected as before ; the people were intoxicated 
with joy to find themselves again free ; but the aristocracy felt themselves 
weak and abandoned. They endeavoured to convoke a parliament without 
Cosmo ; but he bafded their efforts, the longer to enjoy their humiliation. 
He began to fear, however, that the Florentines might once more acquire a 
taste for liberty ; and when Lucas Pitti, rich, powerful, and bold, was named 
gonfalonier, in July, 1468, he agreed with him to reimpose the yoke on the 
Florentines. Pitti assembled the parliament ; but not till he had filled all 
the avenues of the public square with soldiers or armed peasants. The peo- 
ple, menaced and trembling within this circle, consented to name a new 
balia, more violent and tyrannical than any of the preceding. It was com- 
posed of 352 persons, to whom was delegated all the power of the republic. 
Theyexuedagreatnumber of the citizens who had shown the most attach- 
ment to liberty, and they even put some to death, c 

Cosmo noyv approached the period of his mortal existence, but the facul- 
ties of lus mind yet remained unimpaired. About twenty days before his 
death, when his strength was visibly on the decline, he entered into conver- 
sation with Memo, and whilst the faint beams of a setting sun seemed to 
accord with ms situation and his feelings, began to lament the miseries of life 
and the imperfections inseparable from human nature. As he continued his dis- 
course, ms sentiments and his views became more elevated, and from bewailing 
the lot of humanity, he began to exult in the prospect of that happier state 
towards which he felt himself approaching. Mcino replied by citing corre- 
sponding s^timents from the Athenian sages, and particularly'’ from Xeno- 
crates ; and the last task imposed by Cosmo on his philosophic attendant 
was to translate from the Greek the treatise of that author on death. Hav- 
mg prepared his mmd to wait with composure the awful event, his next 
concern was the welfare of his surviving family, to whom he was desirous of 
imparting, in a solemn manner, the result of the experience of a long and 
active life. ^ CaUing into his chamber his wife Contessina, and his son Piero, 
he entered into a narrative of all his public transactions ,• he gave a full 
account of -his extensive mercantile connections, and adverted to the state of 
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liis domestic concerns. To Piero he recommended a strict attention to the 
education of his sons. Ho requested that his funeral might -be conducted 
•with as much privacy as possible, and concluded his paternal exliortarions by 
declaring his vidllingness to submit to the disposal of providence whenever he 
should he called upon. These admonitions were not lost on Piero, who com- 
municated h 3 * letter to Lorenzo and Giuliano the impression which they had 
made upon liis own mind. At the same time, sensible of his oum infirmities, 
he exhorted them to consider themselves not ns children but as men, seeing 
that circumstances rendered it necessary to put their abilities to an early 
proof. “A phj'sician,” says Piero, “is hourly expected to arrive from 
Milan, hut, for m 3 ' own part, I place my confidence in God.” Either the 
physician did not arrive, or Piero’s distrust of him •was well founded, for, 
about six days afterward, being the first day of August, 1464, Cosmo died, 
at the age of seventy-five 3 'ears, deeply lamented by a great majority of the 
citizens of Florence, whom he had firmly attached to Ms interest, and who 
feared for the safety of the city from the dissensions that were Hkely to 
ensue. 

Roscoe's JEstimate of Cosmo 

The character of Cosmo de’ Medici exhibits a combination of virtues and 
endowments rarely to be found imited in the same person. If in his public 
works he was remarkable for his magnificence, he was no less conspicuous for 
Ms prudence in private life. Whilst in the character of chief of tlie Floren- 
tine Republic he supported a constant intercourse with the sovereigns of 
Europe, 1^ conduct in Florence was divested of all ostentation, and neither 
in Ms retinue, his friendships, nor his conversation, could he be distinguished 
from any other respectable citizen. He well knew the jealous temper of the 
Florentines, and preferred the real cnjo 3 'ment of authority to that open 
assumption of it wMch could only have been regarded as a perpetual insult 
by those whom he permitted to gratify their own pride in the reflection that 
they were the equals of Cosmo de’ Medici. 

In affording protection to the arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
Cosmo set the great example to those who by their rank and their riches 
'could alone afford them effectual aid. The countenance shown b 3 ' Mm to 
those arts was not of that kind wMch their professors generally experience 
from the great ; it was not conceded as a bounty, nor received as a favour, 
but appeared in the friendship and equalify that subsisted between the artist 
and his patron. In the erection of the numerous public buildings in wMch 
Cosmo expended incredible sums of money, he principally availed himself of 
the assistance of Michellozzo Michellozzi and Filippo BmnellescM — the first 
of whom was a man of talents, the latter of genius. Soon after Ms return 
from banishment, Cosmo engaged these two artists to form the plan of a 
mansion for his own residence. Brunelleschi gave scope to his invention, 
and produced the design of a palace which might have suited the proudest 
sovereign in Europe ; but Cosmo was led by that prudence which, in his 
personal accommodation, regulated all his conduct, to prefer the plan of 
A'lichellozzi, which imited extent with simplicity, and elegance with conven- 
ience. With the consciousness, BmnellescM possessed Mso the irritability 
of genius, and in a fit of vexation he destroyed a design wMch he unjustly 
considered as disgraced by its not being carried into execution. Having 
completed Ms dwelling, Cosmo indulged his taste in ornamenting it with the 
most precious remains of ancient ar^ and in the purchase of vases, statues, 
busts, gems, and medals, expended no inconsiderable sum. 
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Hor was he less attentive to the merits of those artists whom his native 
place had recently produced. With Masaccio, a better style of painting had 
arisen ; and the cold and formal manner of Giotto and his disciples had 
given way to a more natural and expressive composition. In Cosmo de’ 
Medici this rising artist found his most liberal patron and protector. Some 
of the works of Masaccio were executed in the chapel of the Brancacci, 
where they were held in such estimation that the place was regarded as a 
school of study by the most eminent artists who immediately succeeded him. 
Even the celebrated Michelangelo, when observing these paintings many 
years afterwards, in company with his honest and loquacious friend Vasari, 
did not hesitate to express his decided approbation of their merits. The 

reputation of Masaccio was emulated by his 
disciple, Filippo Lippi, who executed for 
Cosmo and Ms friends many celebrated 
pictures, of which Vasari? has given a 
minute account. Cosmo, however, found 
no small difficulty in controlling the temper 
and regulating the eccentricities of this 
extraordinary character. If the efforts of 
these early masters did not reach the true 
end of the art, they afforded considerable 
assistance towards it; and whilst Masaccio 
and Filippo decorated with their admired 
productions the altars of churches and the 
apartments of princes, Donatello gave to 
marble a proportion of form, a vivacity of 
expression, to which Ms contemporaries 
imagined that nothing more was wanting ; 
BruneUescM raised the great dome of the 
cathedral of Florence; and Ghiberti cast in 
bronze the stupendous doors of the church 
of St. John, which Michelangelo deemed 
worthy to be the gates of paradise. 

In his person, Cosmo was tall; in his 
youth, he possessed the advantage of a pre- 
possessing countenance ; what age had taken 
frorn^ Ms comeliness it had added to Ms 
digmty ; and in his latter years, Ms appear- 
ance was so truly venerable as to have been 
the frequent i^ubject of panegyric. His 
manner was grave and complacent, but upon 
many occasions he gave sufficient proofsthat 
tMs did not arise from a want of talents for sarcasm ; and the ffdelily of the 
Florentine his torians has preserved many of Mr sM’ewd observations and , 
remarks. When Rinaldo de’ Albizzi, who was then in exile, and meditated 
an attack upon Ms native place, sent a message to Cosmo, importing that 
the hen would shortly hatch, he replied, “ She will hatch with an ill grace 
out of her own nest.” On another occasion, when his adversaries gave him 
to understand that they were not sleeping, “ I believe it,” said Cosmo, “ I 
have spoiled the|r sleep.” “Of what colour is my hair?” said Cosmo, 
uncovering Ms head to the ambassadors of Venice, who came with a complaint 
against the Florentines. “White,” they replied. “It will not be long,” 
said Cosmo, “before that of your senators will be so, too.” Shortly before 
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his death, his -wife inquiring why he closed his ej'es, “That I may accustom 
them to it,” was his reply. 

If, from considering the private character of Cosmo, we attend to his 
conduct as the moderator and director of the Florentine Republic, our admi- 
ration of his abilities will increase with the extent of the theatre upon which 
he had to act. So important were his mercantile concerns, that they often 
influenced in a veiy remarl^ble degree the politics of Italy. When Alfonso, 
king of Naples, leagued with the Venetians against Florence, Cosmo called 
in such immense debts from those places as deprived them of resources for 
carrjdng on the war. Durinjg the contest between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, one of his agents in England was resorted to by Edward IV for a 
sum of money, which was furnished to such an extraordinaiy amount, that 
it might almost be considered as the means of supporting that monarch on 
the throne, and was repaid when his successes enabled him to fulfil his 
engagement. The alliance of Cosmo was sedulously courted by the princes 
of Italjr j and it ^was remarked that bj* a happy kind of fatality, who- 
ever united their interests with his, was always enabled either to repress or 
to overcome their adversaries. By his assistance the republic of Venice 
resmted the united attac^ of Filippo, duke of Milan, and of the French 
nation; but when deprived of Ins support, the Venetians were no longer 
able to withstand their enemies. Whatever difficulties Cosmo had to encoun- 
ter, at home or abroad, they generally terminated in the acquisition of addi- 
tional honour to his country and to himself. The esteem and gratitude of 
his f^ow-citizens were fuUj'" shown a short time before his death, when by a 
public decree he was honoured with the title of Pater Patrice^ Father of his 
Country, an appellation which was inscribed on his tomb, and wUch, as it 
was founded on real merit, has ever since been attached to the name of 
Cosmo de* Medici.^ 

“With all his faults,” says Von Reumont,*' “Cosmo was certainly a 
remarkable man. More than anyone else he contributed to keep aUve not 
only the forms but much of the spirit of civil equalit}' and dignity, after it 
had become impossible to avoid a part 3 '' government leading sooner or later 
to the preponderance of one family.” 

^ Marsilio Ficino^ described Cosmo as “a man intelligent above all others, 
pious before God, just and high-minded towards his fellow-men, modest in 
everything that concerned himself, active in his private affairs, but still more 
eyeful and pradent in public ones. He did not live for himafilf alone,” 
adds the eulogist, “but for the service of God and his country.” 


COSMO's SnCCESSOB 

During the later years of Cosmo’s life Lucas Pitti came to regard him- 
self as the future chief of the state. It was about this time that he under- 
took the building of that mamificent palace which formed the residence of 
the grand dukes. ‘ The repimlican equality was not only offended by the 
splendoim of this reg^ dwelling, but the construction of it afforded Pitti 
an occasion for morldng his contempt of liberty and the laws. He made of 
this building an asylum for all fugitives from justice, whom no public ofBcer 
dared pursue when once he took part in the labour. At the same time 
individuals, as well as communities, who would obtain some favour from the 
republic, knew that the only means of being heard was to offer Lucas Pitti some 
precious wood or marble to be employed in the construction of his palace. 
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When Cosmo de’ Medici died, on the 1st of August, 1464, Lucas Pitti felt 
Mmself released from the control imposed by the virtue and moderation of 
that great citizen. Cosmo’s son, Piero de’ Medici, then forty-eight years 
of age, supposed that he should succeed to the administration of the republic, 
as he had succeeded to the wealth of his father, b}’’ hereditary right; but the 
state of his health did not admit of his attending regularly to business, or of 
his Inspiring his rivals mth much fear. To diminish the weight of affairs 
which oppressed him, he resolved on withdrauung a part of his immense for- 
tune from commerce, recalling all his loans made in partnership with other 
merchants, and laying out this money in land. But this unexpected demand 
of considerable capital occasioned a fatal shock to the commerce of Florence, 
at the same time that it alienated all the debtors of the house of Medici, and 
deprived it of much of its popularity. The death of Sforza also, which took 
place on the 8th of March, 1466, deprived the Medicean party of its firmest 
support abroad. Francesco Sforza, whether as condottiere or duke of Milan, 
had always been the devoted friend of Oosmo. His son, Galeazzo Sforza, who 
succeeded him, declared his resolution of persisting in the same alliance ; but 
the talents, the character, and, above all, Ihe glory of his father, were not to be 
found in him. Galeazzo seemed to believe that the supreme power which he 
inherited brought him the right of indulging every pleasure — of abandoning 
liimself to every vice without restraint. He dissipated by his ostentation the 
finances of the duchy of Milan; he stained by his libertinism the honour of 
almost all the noble families ; and he alienated the people by his cruelty. 

The friends of liberty at Florence soon perceived that Lucas Pitti and 
Piero de’ Medici no longer agreed together ; and they recovered courage 
when the latter proposed to the council the calling of a parliament, in order 
to renew the balia, the power of which expired on the 1st of September, 1465 : 
his proposition was rejected. The magistracy began again to be drawn by lot 
from among the members of the party victorious in 1434. This return of 
liberty, however, was but of short duration. Pitti and Medici were recon- 
ciled ; they agreed to call a parliament, and to direct it in concert ; to intimi- 
date it, they surrounded it with foreign troops. 

But Medici, on the nomination of &e balia, on the 2nd of September, 1466, 
found means of admitting his own partisans only, and excluding aU those of 
Lucas Pitti. The citizens who had shown any zeal for liberty were all exiled ; 
several were subjected to enormous fines. Five commissioners, called accoppi- 
atori^ were charged to open, every two months, the purse from which the signo- 
ria were to be drawn, and choose from thence the names of the gonfalonier and 
eight priori, who were to enter office. These magistrates were so dependent 
on Piero de’ Medici, that the gonfalonier went frequently to his palace to take 
his orders, and afterwards published them as the result of his deliberations 
with liis colleagues, whom he had not even consulted. Lucas Pitti ruined 
himself in building his palace. His talents were judged to bear no proportion 
to his ambition ; the friends of liberty, as well as those of Medici, equally 
detested him, and he remained deprived of all power in a city which he had 
so largely contributed to enslave. 

Ital}^ became filled with Florentine emigrants ; every revolution, even 
every convocation of parliament, was followed by the exile of many citizens. 
The party of the Albizzi had been exiled in 1434; but the Alberti, who had 
vanquished it, were, in turn, banished in 1466 ; and among the members of 
both parties were to be found almost all the historical names of Florence — 
those names which Europe had learned to respect, either for immense credit 
in commerce, or for the lustre Avhich literature and the arts shed on them. 
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'Italy ATOS astonished at the exile of so many illustrious persons. At Flor- 
ence, the citizens who escaped proscription trembled to see despotism estab- 
lished in their republic ; but the lower orders were in general contented, and 
made no attempt to second Bartolommeo Colleoni, when he entered Tuscany, 
in 1467, at the head of the Florentine emigrants, who had taken him into 
them pay. Commerce prospered; manufactures were carried on with great 
activity; high ^vages supported in comfort all who lived by their lafour; 
and the Medici entertained them with shows and festivals, keeping them in 
a sort of perpetual carnival, amidst which the people soon lost all thought 
of liberty. 

Piero de’ Medici was alwaj's in too bad a state of health to exercise in 
person the soverei^tj' he had usurped over his countiy ; he left it to five or 
six citizens who reigned in his name. Tommaso Soderini, Andrea de’ Pazzi, 
Lpigi Guicciardini, hlatteo Palmieri, and Pietro hlinerbetti, -were the real 
chiefs of the state. They not onl 3 '’ transacted all business, but appropriated 
to themselves all the profit ; they sold their influence and credit ; they grati- 
fied their cupidity or their vengeance: but Ihej-look care not to act in their 
o^vn names, or to pledge their own responsibilit 3 ' ; the 3 ’ left that to the house of 
Medici.^ Piero, during the latter months of his life, perceived the disorder and 
corruption of his agents. He was afflicted to see liis memor 3 ’' thus stained, 
and he addressed them the severest repiimands; he even entered into corre- 
spondence w'ith the emigrants, whom he thought of recalling, when he died, 
on the 2nd of December, 1469. His two sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano, the 
elder of whom w.*is not twenty-one years of age, were presented by Tommaso 
Soderini to the foreign ambassadors, to the magistrates, and to the first citi- 
zcM of the ruling faction ; which last he warned, that the only means of 
maintaining their party was to preserve the respect of all for its chiefe. But 
the two younger Medici, given up to all the pleasures of the age, had yet no 
ambition. The pow'er of the state remained in the hands of the five citizens 
who had exercised it under Piero. 


Piero’s sons and the conspiracies 

Italy had reached the fatal period at which liberty can no longer be 
saved by a noble resistance, or recovered b 3 ' o^ien force. There remained 
only the dangerous and, most commonly, the fatal resource of conspiracy. 
So far &om experiencing the repugnance “we now feel to assassination as 
a means^ of delivering our countr 3 '', men of the fifteenth century perceived 
honour in a murder, virtue in the sacrifice, and historic grandeur in con- 
spiracy. Danger alone stopped them ; but that danger must be terrible. 
T 3 rrants, feeling themselves at war with the univerae, were alwa 3 rs on their 
guard; and as they owed their safety only to terror, the p unishm ent which 
they inflicted, if victorious, ivas extreme in its atrocity. Yet these terrors 
did not discourage the enemies of the existing order, whether royalist or 
republican. Never had there been more frequent or more daring conspira- 
cies than in this century. The ill success of some never deterred others &om 
immediately treading in their steps. 

The first plot was directed against the Medici. Bernardo Nardi, one of the 
Florentine citizens, who had been' exiled from his country in the time of Piero 
de’ Medici, accompanied by about a hundred of his partisans, surprised the 
gate of Prato, on the 6th of April, 1470. He made himsBlf master of the public 
palace, and arrested the Florentine podesta; he took possession of the citadel 
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and afterwards, traversing tlie streets, called on the people to join him, 
and fight for liberty. He intended to make this sm^l town the strong- 
hold of the republican party, whence to begin his attack on the Medici. 
But although he had succeeded by surprise in making himself master of the 
town, the inhabitants remained deaf to his voice, and not one answered 
his call — not one detested tyranny sufficiently to combat it, at the peril 

of the last extremity of human suffering. 
The friends of the government, seeing that 
Hardi remained alone, at last took aims, 
attacked him on all sides, and soon over- 
powered him .by numbers. Hardi was 
made prisoner, led to Florence, and there 
beheaded withsix of his accomplices; twelve 
others were hanged at Prato. 

In 1476 a conspiracy was formed, at Mi- 
la;n, against Galeazzo' Sforza, whose yoke 
became insupportable to all who had any 
elevation of soul. There was no crim^ of 
which that false and ferocious man was not 
believed to be capable. Among other 
crimes, he was accused of having poisoned 
his mother. It was remarked of him that, 
enjoying the spectacle of astonishment and 
despair, he always preferred to strike the 
most suddenly and cruelly those whom he 
had given most reason to rely on his friend- 
ship. 

Hot satisfied with making the most dis- 
tinguished women of his states the victims 
of his seduction or his violence, he took 
pleasure in publishing their shame — in 
exposing it to their brothers or husbands. 
He not unfrequentiLy gave them up to pros- 
titution. His extravagant pomp exhausted 
his finances, which he afterwards recruited 
by the most cruel extortion on the people. 
He took pleasure in inventing new and 
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nobles, of families who had courageously resisted the usurpation of Francesco 
Sforza, and who had themselves experienced the injustice and outrages of his 
son, resolved to deliver their country from this monster; not doubting that, 
when he had fallen, the Milanese would joyfully unite in substituting a free 
government for a iyranny. 

Girolamo Olgiati, Carlo Visconti, and Andrea Lampugnani resolved, 
m concert, to trust only to themselves, without admitting one other person 
into their secret. Their enthusiasm had been excited by the lessons of their 
literary instructor, Colas di Montano, who continually set before them the 
grandeur of the ancient republics, and the glory of those who had delivered 
them from tyranny. Determined on kiTling the duke, they long exercised 
themselves in the handling of the dagger, to be more sure of striking him, each 
in the precise part of the tyrant’s body assigned to him. Animated with a 


most atrocious forms of capital punishment ; 
even that of burying his victims alive was 
not the most cruel. At last, three voung 
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religious zeal, not less ardent than their republican enthusiasm, they pre- 
pared themselves by pra^rer, by vows to St. Stephen, and by the assistance of 
the mass, for the act which they were about to perform. They made choice 
of the 26th of December, 1476, St. Stephen’s Day, on wliichthey knew that 
the d^e Galeazzo would eo in state to the church of the saint. They 
warted for him in that church; and when they saw him advance between the 
ambassadors of Ferrara and Mantua, they respectfully approached him, their 
c^s m hand. Feigning to keep off the crowd, they surrounded him, and 
^uck him all at the same instant, in the midst of his guards and courtiers. 
Galeazzo Sforza fell dead under their weapons ; and the crowd which filled 
the church saw the tumult and heard the cries, without comprehending the 

GOrllSG* 


The three conspirators endeavoured to escape from the church, to call 
the people to arms and liberty; but the first sentiments which they encoun- 
tered were astonishment and terror. The guards of the duke drew tiieir 
swords only to avenge him. Lampugnani, in attempting to avoid them, got 
entangled in the trains of the kneeling women, was thrown down, and kilT a d 
by an esquire of Galeazzo; a few steps from him, Visconti also was put to 
death by tiie guards. But Olgiati had the misfortane to escape, in this first 
moment, from all who pursued him ; and, running through the streets, called 
loudly to arms and liberty; not one person answered the caU. He after- 
wards sought to conceal himself, but was discovered, seized, and put to the 
most excruciating torture. In the interval between that inflin-fa'nn and his 
death, he wrote or dictated tiie narrative demanded of him, and which has 
been handed dou-n to us. It is composed in a strain of the noblest enthu- 
siasm, with a deep religious feeling, with an ardent love of liberty, and with 
the firm persuasion that he had performed a good action. He was again 
delivered to i^e executioner to have his flesh tom with red-hot pincers. At 
the time of his xnartyrdoxn he was only twenty-two years of age.0 


Tlie Pazzi Gompiracy 

The public agitation excited by the assassination of the duke of Miiati 
had scarcely subsided, before an event took place at Florence of a much 
more atrocious nature, inasmuch as the objects destined to destruction had 
not afforded a pretext, in any degree plausible, for such an attempt. Accord- 
ingly* have now to enter on a transaction that has seldom been mentioned 
without emotions of the strongest horror and detestation ; and which, as has 
justly been observed, is an incontrovertible proof of the practical atheism of 
the times in which it took place — a transaction in which a pope, a nnr/liwni, 
an archbishop, and several other ecclesiastics associated themselves with 
*i b&nd of rulfiEnS) to destroy two men wlio were eh lionour to their age and 
country ; and purposed to perpetrate their crime at a season of hospitality, 
in the sanctuary of a Christian church, and at the very moment of the eleva- 
tion of the Host, when the audience bowed down before it, and the assassins 
were presumed to be' in the ^mediate presence of their God. 

At the head of thm conspiracy were Sixtus IV and his nephew, Grirolamo 
Riario. Raffaello Riario, the nephew of tins Girolamo, who, although a 
young man then pursuing his studies, had lately been raised to the dignity 
of cardial, was ra^er an instrument than an accomplice in the scheme* 
The enmity of Sixtus to Lorenzo had for some time been apparent, and if not 
occasioned^ by the assistance which Lorenzo had afforded to Mccolo Vitelli, 
and other independent nobles, whose dominions Sixtus had either threatened 
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or attacked, was certainly increased by it. The destruction of the Medici 
appeared, therefore, to Sixtus as the removal of an obstacle that thwarted all 
his views, and by the accomplishment of which the small surrounding states 
would soon become an easy prey. There is, however, great reason to beHeve 
that the pope did not confine his ambition to these subordinate governments, 
but that if the conspiracy had succeeded to his wish, he meant to have grasped 
at the dominion of Florence itself. The alliance lately formed between the 
Florentines, the Venetians, and the duke of Milan, which was principally 
effected by Lorenzo de’ Medici, and b}*" which the pope found himself pre- 
vented from disturbing the peace of Italy, was an additional and powerful 
motive of resentment. One of the first proofs of the displeasure of the pope 
was his depriving Lorenzo of the o£Q.ce of treasurer of the papal see, which 
he gave to the Pazzi, a Florentine family, who, as well as the Medici, had a 
public bank at Rome, and who afterwards .became the coadjutors of Sixtus in' 
the execution of his treacherous purpose. 

The conspiracy, of which Sixtus and. his nephew were the real instigators, 
was :^st agitated at Rome, where the intercourse between the count Girolamo 
Riario and Francesco de’ Pazzi, in consequence of the office held by the latter, 
afforded them an opportunity of communicating to each other their common 
jealoimy of the power of the Medici, and their desire of depriving them of 
their influence in Florence ; in wliich event it is highly probable that the 
Pazzi were to have exercised the chief authority in tlie city, tmder the patron- • 
age, if not under the avowed dominion, of the papal see. The principal 
agent engaged in the undertaking was Francesco Salviati, archbishop of Pisa, 
to^ which ranlc he had lately been promoted by Sixtus, in opposition to the 
wishes of the Medici, who had for some time endeavoured to prevent him 
from exercising his episcopal functions. If it be allowed that the unfavour- 
able character ^iven him by Politian is exaggerated, it is generally agreed 
that his qualities were the reverse of those which ought to have been the 
recommendations to such high preferment. The other conspirators were 
Jacopo Salvipiti, brother of the archbishop; Jacopo Poggio, one of the sons 
of the celebrated Poggio Bracciolini, and who, like aU the other sons of that 
eminent scholar, had obtained no small share of hterary reputation ; Bernardo 
Bandini, a daring libertine, rendered desperate by the consequences of his ex- 
cesses ; Giovan Battista Montesicco, who had distinguished himself by his 
military talents as one of the condottieri of the armies of the pope ; Antonio 
Maffei, a priest of Volterra, and Stefano de Bagnone, one of the apostolic 
scribes, with several others of inferior note. 

In the arrangement of their plan, which appears to have been concerted 
with great precaution and secrecy, the conspirators soon discovered that the 
dangers which they had to encounter were not so likely to arise from the dif- 
ficulty of the attempt, as from the subsequent resentment of the Floren- 
tines, a great majority of whom were strongly attached to the Medici. 
Hence it became necessary to provide a military force, the assistance of which 
might be equaRy requisite whether the enterprise proved abortive or success- 
fm. By the influence of the pope, the king of ITaples, who was then in 
alliance with him, and on one of whose sons he had recently bestowed 
a cardinal’s hat, was also induced to countenance the attempt. 

These preliminaries being adjusted, Girolamo wrote to his nephew, the 
cardinal Riario, then at Pisa, ordering him to obey whatever directions he 
might receive from the^ archbishop. A body of two thousand men were des- 
tined to approach by different routes towards Florence, so as to be in readi- 
ness at the time appointed for striking the blowi 
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Shortly afterwards, the archbishop requested the presence of the cardinal 
at Florence, whither he immediately repaired, and took up his .residence at 
a seat of the Pazzi, about a mile from the city. It seems to have been the 
intention of the conspirators to effect their purpose at Fiesole, where Lorenzo 
then had his country residence, to which they supposed that he would invite 
the cardinal and his attendants. Nor were they deceived in this conjecture, 
for Lorenzo prepared a magnificent entertiunment on this occasion ; but the 
absence of Giuliano, on account of indisposition, obliged the con^irators to 
pos^one the attempt. Being thus disappointed in their hopes, another plan 
was now to be adopted ; and on further deliberation it Wcis resolved that the 
assassination should take place on the succeeding Sunday, in the church of 
the Reparata, since called Santa Maria del Fiore, and that the signal for exe- 
cution should be the elevation of the Host. At the same moment, the arch- 
bishop and others of the conspirators were to seize upon the palace, or 
residence of the magistrates, whilst the office of Jacopo de’ Pazzi was 
to endeavour, by the cry of “Liberty I ” to incite the citizens to revolt. 

The immediate assassination of Giuliano was committed to Francesco de’ 
Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini, and that of Lorenzo had been intiaisled to the 
sole hand of Montesicco. Tliis office he had willingly undertaken whilst 
he understood that it was to be executed in a private dwelling, but he 
shrank from the idea of polluting the house of God ndth so heinous a crime.- 
Two ecclesiastics were therefore selected for the commission of a deed from 
which the soldier was deterred by conscientious motives. These were Stefano 
da Bagnone, the apostolic scribe, and Antonio Maffei. 

The young cardinal having expressed a desire to attend divine service in 
the church of the Beparata, on the ensuing Sunday, being the 26th day of 
April, 1478, Lorenzo invited him and his suite to his house in Florence. 
He accordingly came with a large retinue, supporting the united characters 
of cardinal and apostolic legate, and was received by Lorenzo with thnA 
splendour and hospitalify with which he was alwaj's accustomed to enter- 
tain men of high rank and consequence. Giuliano did not appear, a circum- 
stance that alarmed the conspirators, whose arrangements would not admit 
of longer delay. They soon, however, learned that he intended to be present 
at the church. The service was already begun, and the cardinal had taken 
his seat, when Francesco de’ Pazzi and Bandini, observing that Giuliano was 
not yet arrived, left the church and went to his house, in order to insure 
and hasten his attendance. Giuliano accompanied them, and as he walked 
between them they threw their arms round him with the familiarity of inti- 
mate friends, but in fact to discover whether he liad any armour under his 
dress ; possibly conjectunng, from his long delay, tliat he had suspected their 
purpose. At the same time, by their freedom and joculaiity, they endeav- 
oured to obviate any apprehensions which he might entertain from such 
a proceeding. The _ conspirators, having taken &eir stations near their 
intended victims, waited with impatience for the appointed signal. The bell 
rang, the priest raised the consecrated wafer, the people bowed before it, 
and at the same instant Bandini plunged a short dagger into the breast of 
Giuliano. 

On receiving the wound, he took a few hasty steps and fell, when Fran- 
cesco de’ Pazzi rushed upon him with incredible fury, and stabbed him in 
different parts of his body, continuing to repeat his strokes even after he 

apparently dead. Such was the violence of his rage that he wounded 
himself deeply in the thigh. The priests who had undertaken the mnrder 
of Lorenzo were not equally successful. An jll-diyected blow from Maffei, 
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wliich was aimed at the throat, but took place behind the neck, rather roused 
him to his defence than disabled him. He immediately threw off his 
cloak, and holding it up as a shield in his left hand, with his right he drew 
his. sword, and repelled his assailants. Perceiving that their purpose was 
defeated, the two ecclesiastics, after having wounded one of Lorenzo’s 
attendants who had interposed to defend him, endeavoured to save them- 
selves by flight.^ At the same moment, Bandini, his dagger streaming with 
the blood of Giuliano, rushed towards Lorenzo; but meeting in his way 
with Francesco Nori, a person in the service of the Medici, in whom they 
placed great confidence, he stabbed him with a wound instantaneously 

mortal. At the approach of Bandini, the 
friends of Lorenzo encircled him, and hur- 
ried' him into the sacristy, where Politian 
and others closed the doors, which were of 
brass. Apprehensions being entertained that 
the weapon which had woxmded him was 
poisoned, a young man attached to Lorenzo 
sucked the wound. A general alarm and 
consternation commenced in the church; 
^d such was the tumult that ensued that 
it was at first believed that the building was 
falling in; but no sooner was it understood 
that Lorenzo was in danger, than several of 
the youth of Florence formed themselves into 
a body, and receiving him into the midst of 
them, conducted him to his house, •malriTi g' a 
circuitous turn from the church, lest he 
should meet ^vith the dead body of his 
brother. 

While these transactions passed in the 
church, another commotion arose in the pal- 
ace, where the archbishop, who had left the 
church, as agreed upon before the attack 
on the Medici, and about thirty of bii:; asso- 
ciates, attempted to ovei^ower the magis- 
trates, and to possess themselves of the seat 
of government. Leaving some of his fol- 
lowers stationed in different apartments, the 
archbishop proceeded to an interior chamber, 
where Cesare Petrucci, then gonfalonier, and 
„ , . . tlie other magistrates were assembled. KTo 

sooner was the gonfaiomer informed of his approach than, out of respect to 
lus rank, he rose to meet him. Whether the archbishop was disconcerted by 

* known to be of a resolute character, of 

winch he had given a striking instance in frustrating the attack of Bernardo 

Prato, or whether his courage was not eq^ual to the 
j » hut instead of intimidating the magistrates by a 

sudden attack, he^ began to inform Petrucci that the pope had bestowed an 
^ployment on Ms son, of wMch he had to deliver to him the credentials, 
ihis he did mth such hesitation, and in so desultory a manner, that it was 
scarcely possible to collect his meaning. Petrucci also observed that he 
frequently changed colour, and at times turned towards the door, as if ffivine 
a signal to someone to approach, ® ® 
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Alarmed .it his manner, and probably awjire of his character, Petrucoi 
suddenly rushed out of the chamber, and c.illed together the guards and 
attendants. B3' attempting to retre.it, the .irchbishop confessed his guilt. 
In pursuing him. Petrucci met with Jacopo Poggio, whom he caught by the 
hair, and throwing liim on the ground, delivered liim into the custody of his 
followers. The rest of the magistrates and their attendants seized upon 
such arms as the place supplied, and the implements of the kitchen became 
formidable weapons in their hands. Having secured the doors of the palace, 
they furiously attacked their scattered and intimidated enemies, who no 
longer attempted resmtance. During this commotion, they were alarmed by 
a tumult from without, and perceived from the windows Jacopo de’ Pazzi, 
followed by about one hundred soldiei's, crj’ing out, “ Liberty 1 " and exhort- 
ing the people to revolt. At the same time they found that the insurgents 
had forced the gates of the palace, and that some of them were entering to 
defend their companions. The magistrates, however, persevered •in tiieir 
defence, and repulsing their enemies, secured the gates till a reinforcement 
of their friends came to their assistance. Petracci was now first informed of 
the assassination of Giuliano, and the attack m<idc upon Lorenzo. The 
relation of this treachery excited his highest indignation. With the concur- 
rence of tlie state counsellors, he ordered Jacopo Poggio to be hung in sight 
of the populace, out of the palace windows, and secured the archbishop, 
with Ms brother, and the other cMefs of tlie conspiracy. Their followers 
were either slaughtered in the palace, or thrown half alive through the win- 
dows. One only of the whole number escaped. He was found some days 
afterwards concealed in the wainscots, perishing with hunger, and in con- 
sideration of his sufferings received Ms pardon. 

The young cardinal Riario, who had taken refuge at the altar, w'as pre- 
served from the rage of the populace by the interference of Lorenzo, who 
appeared to give credit to his asseverations that he was ignorant of the inten- 
tions of the conspirators. Ammirato^ asserts that Ms fears had so violent 
an effect upon Mm that ho never afterwards recovered his natural com- 
plexion. His attendants fell a sacrifice to the resentment of the citizens. 
The streets were polluted •with tlic dead bodies and mangled limbs of the 
slaughtered. Wi& the head of one of these unfortunate wretches on a 
lance, the popi^ce paraded the city, wMch resounded with the cry of ^'•PalUl 
Palle/" (Perish the traitors.^ Francesco de* Pazzi, being found at the 
house of Ms uncle, Jacopo, whei’e on account of Ms wound he was confined 
to Ms bed, was dragged out naked and exhausted by loss of blood, and being 
brought to the palace, suffered the same death as his associate. Hia punish- 
ment was immediately followed by that of the archbishop, who was hung 
tlirough the windowrs of the palace, and was not allowed even to divest him- 
self of Ms prelatical robes. The last moments of Salviati, if we may credit 
Politian, were marked by a singular instance of ferocity. Being su^ended 
close to Francesco de’ Pazzi, he seized the naked body with Ms teeth, and 
relaxed not from Ms hold even in the agonies of death. 

Jacopo de* Pazzi had escaped from the city during the tumult, but the day 
following he was made a prisoner by the neighbouring peasants, who, regard- 
less of Ms entreaties to put him to death, brought Mm to Florence, and 
ddivered him up to the magistrates. As lus g^uilt was manifest, Ms execu- 
tion was instantaneous, and afforded £rom the windows of the palace another 
spectacle that gratified the resentment of the enraged multitude. His 
nephew Renato, who suffered at the same time, excited in some degree the 
commiseration of the spectators, Devoted to his studies, and averse to 
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popular commotions, he had refused to be an actor in the conspiracy, and 
his silence was his only crime. The body of Jacopo had been interred in 
the church of Santa Croce, and to this circumstance the superstition of the 
people attributed an unusual and incessant fall of rain that succeeded these dis- 
turbances. Partaking in their prejudices, or desirous of gratifying their re- 
venge, the magistrates ordered his body to be removed without the walls 
of the city. The following morning it was again torn from the grave by a 
great multitude of children who, in spite of the restrictions of decency and the 
interference of some of the inhabitants, after dragging it a long time through 
the streets, and treating it with every degree of wanton opprobrium, threw 
it into the river Arno. Such was the fate of a man who had enjoyed the 
highest honours of the republic, and for his services to the state had been 
rewarded with the privileges of the equestrian rank. The rest of the devoted 
family were condemned either to imprisonment or to exile, excepting only 
Guglielmo de’ Fazzi, who, though not unsuspected, was first sheltered from 
the popular fury in the house of Lorenzo, and was afterwards ordered to 
remain at his own villa, about twenty-five miles distant from Florence. 

Although most diligent search was made for the priests who had under- 
taken the murder of Lorenzo, it was not till the third day after the attempt 
that they were discovered, having obtained a shelter in the monastery of the 
Benedictine monks. 'So sooner were they brought from the place of their 
concealment, than the populace, after cruelly mutilating them, put them to 
death, and with difficulty were prevented from slaughtering the monks 
themselves. Montesicco, who had adhered to the cause of the conspirators, 
although he had refused to be the active instrument of their project, was 
taken a few days afterwards, as he was endeavouring to save himself by 
flight, and beheaded, having first made a full confession of all the cir- 
cumstances attending the conspiracy, by which it appeared that the pope 
was privy to the whole transaction. The punishment of Bernardo Bandini was 
longer delayed. He had safely passed the bounds of Italy, and had taken 
refuge at length in Constantinople ; but the sultan Muliammed, being 
apprised of his crime, ordered him to be seized and sent in chains to Florence, 
at the same time alleging as the motive of his conduct the respect which 
he had for the character of Lorenzo de’ Medici. He arrived in the month of 
December in the ensuing year, and met wiUi the due reward of his treachery. 
An embassy was sent &om Florence to return thanks to the sultan, in the 
name of the republic.^ 


LOEBNZO THE MAGNIPIOBNT IN POWER 

The ill success of the conspiracy of the Pazzi strengthened, as always 
happens, the government against which it was directed. The Medici had 
been content till then to be the first citizens of Florence : from that time 
Lorenzo looked upon himself as the prince of the city ; and his friends, 
in speaking of him, sometimes employed that title. In addressing him, 
the epithet of “ most magnificent lord ” was habitually employed. It was the 
mode of addressing the condottieri, and the petty princes who had no other 
title. Lorenzo affected in his habits of life an unbounded liberality, pomp, 
and splendour, which he believed necessary to make up for the real rank 
which he wanted. The Magnificent, his title of honour, is become, not with- 
out reason, his surname with posterity. On the failure of the conspiracy, he 
was menaced by all Italy at once. The pope fulminated a bull against him 
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on the 1st of Jnne, 1478, for having hanged an archbishop. ‘ He demanded 
that Lorenzo de’ Medici, the gonfalonier, the priori, and the Ijiilia of Eight 
should be given up to him, to be punished according to the enormity of their 
crime. At the same time he published a league, which he had formed against 
them with Ferdinand of Naples and the republic of Siena. He gjive the com- 
mand of the army of the league to Federigo di Montefcltro, duke of Urbino, 
and ordered him to advance into Tuscan}’.^ 

Tlie Florentines now prepared for war, by raising money and collecting as 
large a force as possible. Being in league with the duke of Milnn and the 
Venetians, the}’- applied to both for assistance. As the pope had proved him- 
self a wolf rather than a shepherd, to avoid being devoured under false accu- 
sations they justified their cause ^vilhall available arguments, and filled Italy 
with accounts of the treachery practised against their government, exposing 
the iminet}’ and injustice pf tlie pontiff, and assured the world that the 
pontificate which he had wickedly attained he would as impiously fill. 

The two amues, uuder the command of Alfonso, eldest son of Ferrando and 
duke of Calabria, who had as his general Federigo, count of Urbino, entered 
the Chianti, by permission of the Sienese, who sided with the enemy, occu- 
pied Badda with man}*^ other fortresses, and having plundered the country, 
besieged the CasteUina. The Florentines were greatly alarmed at these 
attacks, being almost destitute of forces, and finding their friends slow to 
assist ; for though the duke sent them aid, the Venetians denied all obliga- 
tion to support the Florentines in their private quarrels, since the animosities 
of individuals were not to be defended at the public expense. The Floren- 
tines, in order to induce the Venetians to take a more correct view of the ease, 
sent Tommaso Soderini as their ambassador to the senate, and, in the mean- 
time, engaged forces, and appointed Ercole, marquis of Ferrara, to the 
conmand of their army. Whilst these preparations were being made, the Cas- 
tellina wore so hard pressed by the enemy, that the inhabitants, despairing 
of relief, surrendered, after having sustained a siege of forty-two days. 

The enemy then directed their course towards Arezzo, and encamped 
before San Savino. The Florentine army, being now in order, went to meet 
them, and having approached within three miles, caused such annoyance that 
Federigo d’Urbino demanded a truce for a few days, which was granted, but 
proved so disadvantageous to the Florentines that those who had made the 
request were astonished at haA-ing obtained it; for, had it been refused, they 
would have been compelled to refire in disgrace. Having gained these few 
days to recruit themselves, as^ soon as they were expired tiiey took the castle 
in the presence of their enemies. Winter being now come, the forces of the 
pope and the king retmed for convenient quarters to the Sienese territory. 
The Florentines also -withdrew to a more commodious situation, and the mar- 
quis of Ferrara, having done little for himself and less for others, returned 
to his own territories. 

At this time, ambassadors came to Florence from the emperor, the Iring of 
France, and the king of Hungary, who were sent by their princes to the pon- 
tiff. -They solicited, the Morentines also to send ambassadors to the pope, 
and promised to use their utmost exertion to obtain for them an advan- 
tageous peace. The Morentines did not refuse to make trial, both for the 
s^e of publicly justifying their proceedings, and because they were really de- 
sirous of peace. Accordingly, the ambassadors were sent, but returned with- 
out coming to any conclusion of their differences. The Florentines, to avail 
themselves of the influence of the king of France, since they were attacked 
by one part of the Italians and abandoned by the other, sent to him as their 
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ambassador Donato Acciajuoli, a distinguished Latin and Greek scholar, 
whose ancestors had always ranked high in the city; hut whilst on his jour- 
ney he died at Milan. To relieve his surviving family and pay a deserved 
tribute to his memory, he was honourably buried at the public expense, pro- 
vision was made for his sons, and suitable marriage portions given to his 
daughters, and Guid’ Antonio Vespucci, a man well acquainted with pontifical 
and imperial affairs, was sent as ambassador to the Idng in Ms stead. 

The attack of Signor Roberto upon the Pisan territory, being unexpected, 
greatly perplexed the Florentines ; for having to resist the foe in the direc- 
tion of Siena, Siey knew not how to provide 
for the places about Fisa. To keep the Luc- 
chese faithful, and prevent them from furnish- 
ing the enemy either with money or provisions, 
they sent as ambassador Piero di Gino Cap- 
poni, who was received with so much jealousy, 
on account of the hatred wMch that city always 
cherished against the Florentines from former 
injuries and constant fear, that he was on many 
occasions in danger of being put to death by 
the mob; and thus Ms mission gave fresh 
cause of animosity rather than of union. The 
Florentines recalled the marquis of Ferrara, 
and engaged the marquis of Mantua; they 
also as earnestly requested the Venetians to 
send them Count Carlo, son of Braccio, and 
Deifobo, son of Count Jacopo, and after many 
delays, they complied; for having made a truce 
with the Turks, they had no excuse to justify 
a refusal, and could not break through the 
obligation of the league without the utmost 
disgrace. The counts Carlo and Deifobo 
came with a good force, and being joined by 
all that could be spared from the army, wMch, 
under the marquis of Ferrara, held in check 
the duke of Calabria, proceeded towards Pisa, 
to meet Signor Roberto, who was with Ms 
troops near the river SercMo, and who, 
though he had expressed Ms intention of 
awaiting their arrival, withdrew to the camp 
at Lunigiana, which he had quitted upon com- 
ing into the Pisan territory, while Count Carlo recovered Ml the places that 
had been taken by the enemy in that district. 

The Florentines, being thus relieved from the attack in the direction of 
Pisa, assembled the whole force between CoUe and Santo Geminiano. But 
the army, on the arrival of Count Carlo, being composed of SforzescM and 
Bracceshi, their hereditary feuds soon broke forth, and it was thought that 
if they remained long in company they would turn their arms against each 
other. It was therefore determined, as the smaller evil, to divide them ; to 
send one party, under Count Carlo, into the district of Perugia, and establish 
the other at Poggibonzi, where they formed a strong encampment in order to 
prevent the enemy from penetrating the Florentine territory. By this they 
also hoped to compel the enemy to divide their forces ; for Count Carlo was 
understood to have many partisans in Perugia, and it was therefore expected 
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either that he -would occupy the place, or that the pope ivould be compelled 
to send a large body of men for its defence. To reduce the pontiff to greater 
necessitj-, the}- ordered Niccolo Vitelli, -who had been expelled from Oitta di 
Gastello, where his enemy Lorenzo Vitelli commanded, to lead a force 
against that place, with the view of drmng out his adversary and withdraw- 
ing it from obedience to the pope. At the beginning of the campaign, for- 
tune seemed to favour the Florentines ; for Count Carlo made rapid advances 
in the Perugino, and Niccolo Vitelli, though unable to enter Gastello, was 
superior in the field, and plundered the surrounding country -without opposi- 
tion. The forces also at Poggibonzi constantly overran the country up to 
the walls of Siena. 

These hopes, however, were not realised; for, in the first place. Count 
Carlo died while in the fullest tide of success, though the consequences of tiiia 
wo^dhave been less detrimental to the Florentines had not the victoiy to 
which it gave occasion been nullified by the misconduct of others. The 
death of the count being known, the forces of the church, which had already 
assembled in Perugia, conceived hopes of overcoming the Florentines, and 
encamped upon the lake, -adthin three miles of the enemy. On the other side, 
Jacopo Giucciardini, commissary to the army, by the ad-nce of Roberto da 
Rimino, who, after the death of Count Carlo, was the principal commander, 
knomng the ground of their sanguine expectations, determined to meet them ; 
and coming to an engagement near the l^ke, upon tlie site of the memorable 
rout of the Romans by Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, the papal forces 
were vanquished. The news of the ■victor}'', which did great honour to the 
commanders, diffused universal joy at Florence, and would have insured a 
favourable termination of the campaign, had not the disorders which arose 
in tlie army at Poggibonzi thrown all into confusion ; for the ad-vantage ob- 
tained by the valo^ of the one was more than counterbalanced by the 
disgraceful proceedings of the other. Having made considerable booty in the 
Sienese territory, quarrels arose about the division of it between the marquis 
of Mantua and the marquis of Ferrara, who, coming to arms, assailed each 
other ■with the utmost fury ; and the Florentines, seeing they could no longer 
a-\rail themselves of the services of both, allowed the marauis of Ferrara and 
his men to return home. 


The Florentines Routed at Poggibonzi 

The army being thus reduced, without a leader, and disorder prevailing 
in every department, the duke of Calabria, who was -with his forces near 
Siena, resolved to attack them immediately. The Florentines, fitifling the 
enemy at ^nd, were seized -with a sudden panic ; neither their arms nor their 
numbers, in wMch they were superior to their adversaries, nor their position, 
which was one of great strength, could give them confidence ; but observing 
the dust occasioned by the enemy’s approach, -without waiting for a sight of 
them, they fled in all directions, lea-ving their ammunition, carriages, and 
artillery to be taken by the foe. Such cowardice and disorder prevailed in 
the armies of those times that the turning of a horse’s head or tail -was suf- 
ficient to decide the fate of an ei^edition. This defeat loaded the king’s 
troops -with booty and filled the Florentines ‘witli dismay, for the city, besides 
the war, was afflicted with pestilence, which prevailed so extensively that all 
who possessed ■villas fled ■to them to escape death. < This occasioned the 
def^tito be attended with greater horror ; for those citizens whose possessions 
lay in the Val di Pesa and the Val d’Elsa, having retired to them, hastened to 
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Florence with all speed as soon as they heard of the disaster, taking with them 
not only their children and their property! but even their labourers ; so that 
it seemed as if the enemy were expected every moment in the city. 

Those who were appointed to the management of the war, perceiving the 
universal consternation, commanded the victorious forces in the Ferugino to 
give up their enterprise in that district and march to oppose the enemy in the 
V al d’Elsa, who, after their victoiy, plundered the country without opposi- 
tion ; and although the Florentine army had so closely pressed the ci%^ of 
Perugia that it was expected to fall into their hands every instant, the people 
preferred defending their own possessions to endeavouring to seize those 
of others. The troops, thus withd^a^vn from the |)ursuit of their good for- 
tune, were marched to San Casciano, a castle within eight miles of Florence, 
the leaders thinking they could take up no other position till the relics of the 
routed aimy were assembled. On the other hand, the enemy being under no 
further restraint at Perugia, and emboldened by the departure of the Floren- 
tines, plundered to a large amount in the dismcts of Arezzo and Cortona ; 
whilst those who under Alfonso, duke of Calabria, had been victorious near 
Poggibonzi, took the town itself, sacked Vico and Certaldo, and after these 
conquests and piUagings encamped before the fortress of Colle, which was 
considered very strong ; and as the garrison was brave and faithfid to the 
Florentines, it was hoped they would hold the enemy at bay till the republic 
was able to collect its forces. The Florentines being at San Casciano, and 
the enemy continuing to use their utmost exertions against Colle, they deter- 
mined to draw nearer, that the inhabitants might be the more resolute in their 
defence and the enemy assail them less boldl}'’. With this design they re- 
moved their camp from San Casciano to Santo Geminiano, about five miles 
from CoUe, and with light cavalry and other suitable forces were able every 
day to annoy the duke’s camp. 

All this, however, was insufficient to relieve the people of Colle ; for, hav- 
ing consumed their pro%dsious, they were compelled to surrender on the 13th 
of November, to the great grief of the Florentines and joy of the enemy, 
more especially of the Sienese, who, besides their habitual hatred of the 
Florentines, had a particular animosity against the people of Colle. 

It was now the depth of winter, and the weather so unsuitable for war 
tliat the pope and the king, either designing to hold out a hope of peace or 
more quietly to enjoy the fruit of their Auctories, proposed a truce for three 
months to the Florentines, and allowed them ten days to consider the repl3% 
The offer was eagerly accepted ; but as wounds are well Imoum to be more 
painful after the blood cools than when they were first received, this brief 
repose awakened the Florentines to a consciousness of the miseries they had 
endured ; and the citizens openly laid the blame upon each other, pointing 
out the errors committed in the management of the war, the expenses 
uselessly incurred, and the taxes unjustly imposed. These matters were 
boldly ^scussed, not only in private circles, but in the public councils ; and 
one individual even ventured to turn to Lorenzo de’ Medici and say, “ The 
city is exhausted and can endure no more war ; it is therefore necessary to 
think of peace.” 

Lorenzo was himself aware of the necessity, and assembled the friends in 
whose wisdom and fidelity he had the greatest confidence, when it was at 
once concluded that, as the Venetians were lukewarm and unfaithful, and 
the duke in the power of his guardians, and involved in domestic difficulties, 
it would be desirable by some new alliance to give a better turn to their 
affairs. They were in doubt whether to apply to the king or to the pope ; 
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but haring examined the question on all mdes, they preferred the friendship 
of the king os more suibible and secure ; for the sWt reigns of the pontiffs, 
the changes ensuing upon each succession, the disregard shown by the church 
towards temporal xirinces, and the still greater want of respect for them 
exhibited in her determinations, rendered it impossible for a secular prince to 
trust a pontiff, or safely to share his fortune ; for an adherent of the pope 
would have a companion in victory, but in defeat must stand alone, whilst 
the pontiff was sustained by his spiritual power and influence. 

Lorenzo's Embassy to Naples 

Having therefore decided that the king's friendship would be of the 
greatest utility to them, they thought it would be most easily and certainly 
obtained by Lorenzo’s presence ; for in proportion to the confidence they 
evinced towards him, the greater they imagined would be the probability of 
removing his impressions of past enmities. Lorenzo, having resolved to go 
to Naples, recommended the city and government to the care of Tommaso 
Soderini, who was at tluit time gonfalonier of justice. He left Florence at the 
beginning of December, and having arrived at Pisa, wrote to the government 
to acquaint them with the cause of his departure. The seigniory, to do 
him honour, and enable him the more effectually to treat with the king, 
appointed him ambassador from the Florentine people, and endowed him 
with full authority to make such arrangements as he thought most useful 
for the republic. 

At this time Roberto da San Severino, with Lodovico and Ascanio (Sforza, 
their elder brother, being dead), again attacked Milan, in order to recover 
the government. Having taken Tortona, and the city and the whole state 
being in arms, the duchess Bona was advised to restore the Sforzeschi, and 
to put a stop to civil contentions by admitting them to the government. 
The person who gave this advice was Antonio Tassino, of Ferrara, a man of 
low origin, who, coming to Milan, fell into the han& of the duke Galeazzo, 
and was given by him to his duchess for her valet. He, either from his 
personal attractions, or some secret influence, after the duke's death attained' 
such influence over the duchess, that he governed the state dmost at his 
will. _ This greatly displeased the minister Cecco, whom prudence and long 
experience had rendered invaluable ; and who, to the utmost of his power, 
endeavoured to diminish the authority of Tassino with the duchess and 
other members of the government. Tassino, aware of this, to avenge him- 
self for the injuiy, and secure defenders against Cecco, advised the duchess 
to reciQ the Sforzeschi, which she did, without communicating her design to 
the_ minmter, who, when it was done, said to her, “ Yon have taken a step 
which will deprive me of my life, and you of the government.” This shortly 
afterwards took place, for Cecco was put to death by Lodovico, and Tassino 
being expelled from the dukedom, the duchess was so enraged that she left 
Milan, and gave np. the care of her son to Lodovico who, becoming sole 
governor of the dukedom, caused, as will be hereafter seen, tbe ruin of Italy. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici had set out for Naples, and the truce between the 
parlies was in force, when, quite unexpectedly, Lodovico Fregoso, being in 
correspondence with some persons of Saizana, entered the place by' stealth, 
took possession of it with an armed force, and imprisoned the Florentine 
governor. This greatly offended the seigniory, for they thought the whole 
had been concerted with the connivance of King Ferdinand. They complained 
to the duke of Calabria, who was with the army at Siena, of a breach of the 
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truce ; and lie endeavoured to prove, by letters and embassies, that it 
occurred without either his own or his father’s knowledge. The Florentines, 
however, found themselves in a very awkward predicament, being destitute 
of money, the head of the republic in the power of the king, themselves 
engaged in a long-standing war with the latter and the pope, in a new one 
with the Qenoese, and entirely without friends ; for they had no confidence 
in the V enetians, and on account of its changeable and unsettled state they 
were rather apprehensive of Milan. They had thus only one hope, and that 
depended upon Lorenzo’s success with the king. 

Lorenzo arrived at Naples by sea, and was most honourably received, not 
only by Ferdinand, but by the whole city, his coming having excited the 
greatest expectation ; for it being generally understood that the war was 
undertaken for the sole purpose of e&cting his destruction, the power of his 
enemies invested his name with additional lustre. Being admitted to the king’s 
presence, he spoke with so much propriety upon the affairs of Italy, the &- 
position of her princes and people, his hopes from peace, his fears of the re- 
sults of war, that Ferdinand was more astonished at the ^ireatness of his mind, 
the promptitude of his genius, his gravity and wisdom, than he had previ- 
ously been at his power. He consequently treated him with redoubled 
honour, and began to feel compelled rather to part with bim as a friend, tban 
detain him as an enemy. However, under various pretexts he kept Lorenzo 
from December to March, not only to gain the most perfect knowledge of 
his own views, but of those of his city ; for he was not without enemies, who 
■would hsiVo wished tibe king to detarin ^nd tresit hini in the same mourner cts 
Jacopo Ficcinino ; and, with the ostensible view of sympathising for bimj 
pointed out all that would, or rather what they wished should result from 
^ same time opposing in the council every proposition 

at all bl^ly to favour him. By such means as Uiese the opinion gained 
ground tha^t} if he were detarined aii l^uples much longer^ the government of 
F lorence would be changed. This caused the king to posipone their separa- 
tion more than he would have otherwise done, to see if any disturbance were 
likely to arise. But finding everything going quietly on, Ferdinand allowed 
him to depart on the 6th of March, 1479, having, with every kind of attention 
and token of regard, endeavoured to gain his affection, and formed with him 
a perpetual alliance for their mutual defence. Lorenzo returned to Florence, 
and upon presenting himself before the citizens,, the impressions he had 
created m the popular mind surrounded him with a halo of majesty brighter 
than before. He was received with aU the joy merited by his extraordmaiy 
qualities and recent services, in having exposed his own life to the most 
iniminent peril, m order to restore peace to his coimtry. Two days after his 
ret^, the treaty between the republic of Florence and the king, by which 
each party bound itself to defend the other’s territories, was publmhed. The 
places teken from the Florentines during the war were to be given up at the 
discretion of the king ; the Pazzi confined in the tower of Volteraa were 
to be set at liberty, and a certain sum of money, for a limited period, was to 
be paid to the duke of Calabria. 


Peace with Sonour 

As soon as this peace was pubHcly known, the pope and the Venetians 
were transjported with rage ; the pope thought himself neglected by the king: 
the Venetians entertained simfiar ideas with regard to the Florentines, and 
complained that, having been companions in the war, they were not allowed 
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to participate in the peace. Reports of this description being spread 
abroad, and received -with entire credence at Florence, caused a general 
fear that the peace thus made would give rise to greater wars ; and there- 
fore the leading members of the government determined to confine the 
consideration of the most important affairs to a smaller number, and formed 
a council of seventy citizens, in whom the principal authority was invested. 
The new regulation calmed the minds of those desirous of change, by con- 
■vincing them of the futility of their efforts. To establish their authority, 
they in the first place ratified the treaty of peace with the long, and sent 
as ambassadors to the pope, Antonio Ridolfi and Piero Nasi. But, notwith- 
standing the peace, Alfonso, duke of Calabria, stiU remained at Siena with his 
forces, pretending to be detained by discords amongst the citizens, which, 
he said, had risen so high, that while he resided outside the city they had 
compelled him to enter and assume the office of arbitrator between them. He 
took occasion to draw large sums of money from the wealthiest citizens 
by way of fines, imprisoned manj-, banished others, and put some to death ; 
he thus became suspected, not only by the Sienese but by the Florentines, of 
a design to usurp the sovereignty of Siena ; nor u-as any remedy then avail- 
able, for the republic had formed a new alliance with the king, and was at 
enmity with the pope and the Venetians. This suspicion was entertained 
not only bj’ the great body of the Florentine people, who are subtle inter- 
preters of appearances, but bj'^ the pilncipal members of the government ; 
and it was agreed, on all hands, that the city never was in so much danger 
of losing her liberty. 

The Turkish emperor, Muhammed H, had gone with a large army to the 
siege of Rhodes, and continued it for several months ; but though his forces 
were numerous, and his courage indomitable, he found them more 
equalled by those of the besieged, who resisted hm attack with such obstinate 
valour that he was at last compelled to retire in disgrace. Having left 
Rhodes, part of his army, under the pasha Akhmet, approached Velona, and, 
either from observing the facility of the enterprise, or in obedience to his 
sovereign’s commands, coasting along the Italian shores, he suddenly landed 
four thousand soldiers, and attacked the city of Otranto, wMch he easily took^ 
plundered, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. He then fortified the 
city and port, and having assembled a large body of cavalry, pillaged the sur- 
rounding country. ^ The king, learning this, and aware of the redoubtable 
character of his assailant, immediately sent messengers to all the surrounding 
powers, to request assistance against the common enemy, and ordered the 
immediate return of the duke of Calabria with the forces at Siena. 

This attack, however it might annoy the duke and the rest of Italy, 
occasioned the utmost joy at Florence and Siena ; the latter thinking she had 
recovered her liberty, and the former that she had escaped a storm which 
threatened her with destrucrion. These impressions, which were not un- 
known to the duke, increased the regret he felt at his departure from 
Siena ; and he accused fortune of having, by an unexpected and unaccount- 
able accident, deprived him of the sovereignty of Tuscany. The 
circimstance changed the di^osition of the pope; for although he had 
previously refused to receive any ambassador from Florence, he was now so 
mollified as to be anxious to listen to any overtures of peace ; and it was 
intimated to the Florenrines that, if they would condescend to ask the pope’s 
pardon, they would be sure of obtaining it. Thinking it advisable to seize 
the^ opportunity, they sent twelve ambassadors to the pontiff, who, on their 
arrival, detained them under different pretexts before he woidd admit them 
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to an audience. However, terms were at length settled, and what should be 
contributed by each in peace or war.' 

The messengers were then admitted to the feet of the pontiff, who, witli 
the utmost pomp, received them in the midst of his cardinals. They 
apolog^ed for past occurrences, first showing they had been compelled by 
necessity, then blaming the malignity of others, or the rage of the populace, 
and their just indignation, and enlarging on the unfortunate condition of 
those who are compelled either to fight or die; saying that, since every 
extremity is endured in order to avoid death, they had suffered war, inter- 
dicte, and other inconveniences brought upon them by recent events, that 
their republic might escape slavery, which is the death of free cities. How- 
ever, if in their necessities they had committed any offence, they were 
desirous to make atonement, and trusted in his clemency, who, after the 
example of the blessed Redeemer, would receive them into hia compassionate 
arms. 

The pope’s reply was indignant and haughty. After reiterating all the 
offences against the church during the late transactions, he said that, to com- 
ply with the precepts of God, he would grant the pardon they asked, but 
would have them understand that it was Iheir duty to obey; and that, upon 
the next instance of their disobedience, they would inevitably forfeit the 
liberty which they had just been upon the point of losing; for those merit 
freedom who exercise themselves in good works and avoid evil ; that liberty, 
improperly used, injures itself and others ; that to think little of God, and 
less of his church, is not the part of a free man, but a fool, and one disposed 
to evff rather than good, and to effect whose correction is the duty not only 
of princes but of every Christian. So that in respect of the recent events, 
they had only themselves to blame, who, by their evil deeds, had given rise 
to the war, and infiamed it by still worse actions, it having been terminated 
by the kindness of others rather than by any merit of their own. The form- 
ula of agreement and benediction was then read ; and, in addition to what 
haA already been considered and agreed upon between the parties, the pope 
said that, 2 the Florentines wished to enjoy the fruit of bis forgiveness, they ' 
must maintain fifteen galleys, armed and equipped, at their own expense, so 
long as the Turks should make war upon the kingdom of Haples. The 
ambassadors complained much of this burden in addition to tba arrangement 
already made, but were unable to obtain any alleviation. However, after 
their return to Florence, the seigniory sent, as ambassador to ^e pope, 
Guid Antonio Vespucci, who had recently returned from France, and who 
by his prudence brought everything to an amicable conclusion, and obtained 
many favours from the pontiff, which were considered as presages of a closer 
reconciliation. 

®®ttled their affairs with the pope, Siena being free, themselves 
released from the fear of the king by the departure of the duke of Calabria 
from Tuscany, and the war with the Turks still continuing, the Florentines 
pressed the king to restore their fortresses, which the duke of Calabria, upon 
quittmg the country, had left in the hands of the Sienese. Ferdinand, appre- 
hensive that if he refused they would withdraw from the aUiance with him, 
and by new wars with the Sienese deprive bini of the assistance he hoped to 
obtain from the pope and other Italian powers, consented that they 
be given up, and by new favours endeavoured to attach the Florentines to his 
interests. 

The castles being restored, and this new alliance established, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici recovered the reputation which first the war and then the peace, when 
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the king’s designs were doubtftd, had deprived him of ; for at this period 
there T\'as no lack of those who openly slandered him with having sold his 
counby to save lumself, and said that in war they had lost their territories, 
and m peace their liberty. But the forteesses being recovered, an honourable 
treaty ratified inth the king, and the city restored to her former influence, 
discourse entirely changed in Florence, a place greatly 
addicted to gossip, and in which actions are judged by the success attending 
them, rather than by the intelUgence employed in their direction j therefore 
the citizens praised Lorenzo extravagantly, declaring that by his prudence 
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he had recovered in peace what unfavourable circumstances had taken from 
toem in war, and that by his discretion and judgment he had done more than 
the enemy with all the force of their arms. 


Further Papal Wars 

y r inyarion of the Turks had deferred the war which was about to 
break foi^ from the anger of the pope and the Venetians at the peace 
between the Florentines and the king. But as the beginning of that invasion 
was unexpected and beneficial its conclusion was equally unlooked for otiiI 
injurious; for Muhammed dying suddenly, dissensions arose amongst his 
sons; and the forces which were in Apulia, being abandoned by their com- 
mander, surre^ered Otranto to the Idng. The fears which restrained the 
pope and the Ven^ans being thus removed, everyone became apprehensive 
of new troubles. On the one hand was the league of the pope and the Vene- 
tia^, and '^th them the Genoese, Sienese, and other minor powers ; on the 
other, the Florentines, the king, and the duke, with whom were the Bolog- 
nese and many princes. _ The Venetians wished to become lords of Ferrara, 
and thought they were justified by circumstances in making the attempt, and 
« result. Their differences arose thus : the marquis 
of Ferrara affirmed he was under no obligation to take salt from the Vene- 
tians, or to admit their govei’nor; the tei'ms of coayentioii between tliem 
aeclaiing tha^ after seventy years, the city was to he free from both imposi- 
tions. The Venetians repKed that, so long as he held the Polesine, he was 
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bound to receive their salt and their governor. The marquis refusing his 
consent, the Venetians considered themselves justified in taking arms, and 
that the present moment offered a suitable opportunity; for the pope was 
indignant against the Florentines and the king; and to attach the pope stiU 
further, the count Girolamo, who was then at Venice, was received with all 
possible respect, first admitted to the privileges of a citizen, and then raised 
to the rank of a senator — the highest distinctions the Venetian senate can 
confer. To prepare for the war, they levied new taxes, and appointed to liie 
command of the forces, Roberto da San Severino, who being offended with 
Lodovico, governor of Milan, fled to Tortona, whence, after occasioning some 
disturbances, he went to Genoa, and whilst there, was sent for by the Vene- 
tians, and placed at the head of their troops. 

These circumstances becoming known to the opposite league, induced it 
also to provide for war. The duke of Milan appointed as his general Fede- 
rigo d’Urbino ; the Florentines engaged Costanzo, lord of Pesaro ; and to 
sound the disposition of the pope, and know whether the Venetians made 
war against Ferrara with his consent or not, JiCing Ferdinand sent Alfonso, 
duke of Calabria, mth his army, across the Tronto, and asked the pontiff’s 
permission to pass into Lombardy to assist the marquis, which was refused 
in the most peremptory manner. The Florentines and the king, no longer 
doubtful concerning the pope’s intentions, determiued to harass binij and 
thus either compel him to take part with them, or throw such obstacles in 
his way as would prevent him from helping the Venetians, who had already 
taken the field, attacked the marquis, overrun his territory, and encamped 
before Figaruolo, a fortress of the greatest importance. In pursuance of the 
design of the Florentines and the king, the duke of Calabria, by the assist- 
ance of the Coloima family (the Orsini had joined the pope) plundered the 
country about Rome, and committed great devastation ; whilst the Floren- 
tines, with Niccolo ViteUi, besieged and took Citta di Castello, expeUing 
Lorenzo ViteUi, who held it for the pope, and placing Mccolo in it as prince. 

The pope now found himself in very great straits; for the city of Rome 
was disturbed by factions, and the country covered with enemies. But act- 
ing with coura-ge and resolution, he appointed Roberto da Ri-mini to take the 
command of his forces ; and having sent for him to Rome, where his troops 
were assembled, told him how great would be the honour if he could deliver 
the church from the king’s forces and the troubles in which it was involved ; 
Imw greatly indebted not only himself, but all his successors would be, and 
t^t not mankind merely, but God himself would be under obUgations to 
him. The magnificent Roberto, having considered the forces and preparations 
alreEdy inadS) advised the pope to raise as numerous a body of infantry as 
possible, which was done without delay. The duke of Calabria was at hand, 
and constantly harassed the country up to the very gates of Rome, which so 
roiled the indignation of the citizens that many offered their assistance to 
Roberto,^ and aU were thankfuUy received. The duke, hearing of these 
preparations, withdrew a short distance from the city, that in the belief of 
^ding him gone, the magnificent Roberto would not pursue him, and also 
in expectation of his brother Federigo, whom their father >had sent to him 
with additional forces. ^ But Roberto, finding himsp lf nearly equal to the duke 
in cavalry, and superior in infantry, marched boldly out of Rome, and 
took a position within two miles of the enemy. The duke, seeing his adver- 
saries close upon him, found he must either fight or disgracefully retire. To 
a-roid a retreat unbecoming a king’s son, he resolved to face the enemy; and 
a battle ensued which continued from morning till midday. In this engage- 
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ment, greater valour was exhibited on both sides than had been shown in any 
other during the last fifiy years, uinvards of a thousand dead being left upon 
the field. 

The troops of the church were at length vietorious j for her numerous 
infantry so anno5*ed the ducal cavaliy that they were compelled to retreat, 
and Alfonso himself would have fallen into the hands of the enemy, had he 
not been rescued by a body of Turks, who remained at Otranto, and were at 
that lime in his serWce. Tlie lord of Rimini, after this victory, returned 
triumphantly to Rome, but did not long enjoy the fruit of his valour; for 
having, during the heat of the engagement, taken a copious draught of 
water, he was seized with a flux, of w’Mch he very shortly afterwards ^ed. 
Hie pope caused his funeral to be conducted with great pomp, and in a 
few days sent the count Girolamo towards Oitta di Gastello to restore it to 
Lorenzo, and also endeavour to gain Rimini, which being by Roberto’s 
death left to the care of his uddow and a son who was quite a boy, his holi- 
ness thought might be easil}' won ; and this would certainly have been the 
case, if the lady had not been defended by the Florentines, who opposed 
him so eflectuaUy as to prevent his success against both Gastello and Rirwim 

Whilst these tilings were in progress at Rome and in Romagna, the 
Venetians took possession of Figaruolo and crossed the Po with their forces. 
The camp of the duke of Milan and the marquis was in disorder; for the 
count of Urbino, having fallen ill, was carried to Bologna for his recover}'^, 
but died. Thus the marquis’ affairs were unfortunately situated, whilst 
those of the^ Venetians gave them increasing hopes of occupying Ferrara. 
The Florentines and the king of Naples used their utmost endeavours to 
gpiin the pope to their views ; aud not having succeeded by force, they 
threatened him with the council, which had already been summoned by the 
emperor to assemble at Bale ; and by means of the imperial ambassadors, 
and the co-operation of the leadmg cardinals, who were desirous of peace, 
the pope was compelled to turn liis attention towards effecting the pacifica- 
tion of Italy. With this view, at the instigation of his fears, and with the 
conviction that the aggrandisement of the Venetians would be the ruin of 
the church and of Italy, he endeavoured to make peace with the league, 
sent his nuncios to Naples, where a treaty was concluded for five years, 
between the pope, the king, the duke of Milan, and the Florentines, with an 
opening for the Venetians to join them if the}' thought proper. When tliia 
was accomplished, the pope intimated to the Venetians that they must desist 
from war against Ferrara. They refused to comply, and made preparations 
to prosecute their design with greater vigour than they had hitherto done ; 
and having routed the forces of the duke and the marquis at Argenta, they 
approached Ferrara so closely as to pitch their tents in the marquis’ park. 

The league found they must no longer delay rendering liim efficient 
assistance, and ordered the dulce of Galabria to march to Ferrara with his 
forces and those of the pope, the Florentine troops also moving in the 
same direction. In order to direct the operations of the war with greater 
efficiency, the leagiie assembled a diet at Gremona, which was attended by 
the pope’s legate, the count Girolamo, the duke of Galabria, the seignior 
Lodovico Sforza, and Lorenzo de’ Medica, with many other Italian princes ; 
and when the measures to be adopted were fully discussed, having decided 
tlmt the best way of relieving Ferrara would be to effect a division of the ene- 
mies’ forces, the league desired Lodovico to attack the Venetians on the side 
of Milan, but this he declined, for fear of bring^g a war upon the duke’s 
territories, which it would be difficult to quell. It was therefore resolved 
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to proceed with the united -forces of the league to Ferrara, and having 
assembled four thousand cavaby and eight thousand infantry, they went in 
pursuit of the Venetians, whose force amounted to twenty-two hundred men- 
at-arms, and six thousand foot. They first attacked the Venetian flotilla, 
then lying upon the river Po, which the}'- routed with the loss of above 
two hundred vessels, and took prisoner Antonio J ustiniano, the purveyor of 
the fleet. The Venetians, finding all Italy united against them, endeavoured 
to support their reputation by engaging in their service the duke of Lorraine, 
who joined them with two hundred men-at-arms ; and having suffered so 

great a destruction of their fleet, they sent him, 
with part of their army, to keep their enemies at 
bay, and Roberto da San Severino to cross the 
Adda with the remainder, and proceed to lymarij 
where they were to raise the cry of « The duke 
and the lady Bona!” — his mother; hoping by 
this means to give a new aspect to affairs there, 
believing that Lodovico and his government 
were generally unpopular. 

This attack at first created great consterna- 
tion, and roused the citizens ill arms, but eventu- 
ally produced consequences unfavourable to the 
designs of the Venetians; for Lodovico was now 
desirous to undertake what he had refused to do 
at the entreaty of his allies. Leaving the marquis 
of Ferrara to the defence of his own territories, he, 
with four thousand horse and two thousand foot, 
and joined by the duke of Calabria with twelve 
thousand horse and five thousand foot, entered 
the territory of Bergamo, then Brescia, next that 
Verona, and, in defiance of the Venetians, 
plundered the whole country ; for it was with the 
greatest difficulty that Roberto and his forces 
could save the cities themselves. In the mean- 
time, the marquis of Ferrara had recovered a great 
part of his territories; for the duke of Lorraine, 
by whom he was attacked, having only at his 
command two thousand horse and one thousand 
foot, could not withstand him. Hence, during 
the whole of 1483 the affairs of the league were 
. , prosperous. 

The winter having passed quietly over, the armies again took the field, 
io produce the greater impression upon the enemy, the league united their 
wholeforce,andwould easily have deprived the Venetians of all they pos- 
sessed in Lombardy, if the war had been conducted in the same manner as 
Whn'fA™ preceding year; for by the departure of the duke of Lorraine, 
wimse tern of ser^ce had expired, they were reduced to six thousand horse 
and five thousand foot, whilst the allies had thirteen thousand horse and five 
thousand foot at their dmposal. But, as is often the case where several of 
equ^al authority are joined in command, their want of unity decided the 

marquis of Mantua, whose influence 
the duke of Oalabna and LodoTico Sforza mthin bounds, beinsr dead, 
mfferences arose between them which soon became jealousies. Giovanni 
vlaleazzo, duke of Milan, was now of an age to take the government op him- 
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of the duke of Calabria, u'ho wished his 
sou-in-law to exercise the government and not Lodovirn • lof^;. i,„* ® 

aware of the duke’s design, studied to prevent him from* effecting it Thf 

SS°lf Venetians, they thought they could 

make available for their own interests, and hoped, as tiiev ha^ often 
before done, to recover in peace all they had lost by war : and haX» 

\^P^n Lodovico, the terms were concluded in August 148/ 

^est of the allies, they Slv ^ 
satisfied, pnncipally because they found that the places wonl?om the VeW^ 

SZT V '''®^® ^^Uo^ed to keer^ “gfLd S 

Polesine, which they had taken from the marquis of Ferrara imd bpsidAQ 
thm retain all the pre-eminence and authority otcv Ferrara itself which fW 
had formerly possessed. Thus it was erident to wSne tW hS Sf? 
M^ged in a \rar which had cost vast sums of money, during the^progress of 

SLTCrin^thMrtW had themselves 

iecovering unose tliey Jiad lost. They were, however, compelled to mfifir 

Sita «■» state of 

forta^ to *” 

the pacification of Lombardy, could not rpmnin 
timm n/rt f a^eared disgraceful that a priyate gentlman shoSd Sive 
them of the fortress of Sarzana; and as it was allowed by threondiS of 
to demand lost places, but to make war upon aUy who should 
restoration, they immediately provided ken aid moneno 
undertake its recovery. Upon this, Agostino Fregoso, who had seized ^Sar- 
/ana, being unable to defend it, gave the fortress to the bank of St. Georee' 
which ret^ly accepted it, undertook its defence, put a fleet to sea and amt 

iTt « of the MorSes, XfeS 

^s in the immediate vicimiy.^ The Florentines found it would be essei^ 

SnU^of peeeession of Pietrasanta, for without it the acquisi- 

tion of Saraana lost much of its value, being situated betweL tirS; 

Pisa j but ^ey could not, consistently witli the treaty, besiege it. 

Stion ofSa?zaEi® or its garrison, were to imped^their afqui^ 

ffltion of barzana. To induce the enemy to do tliis, the Florentines sent frnm 

Pisa to the camp a quantity of provisions and militaiy stores, accompanied 
by a very weak escort, that the people of Pietrasanta might haveTttle 

The the richness of the booty be tempte/to the attack. 

succeeded according to tbeir expectation : for the inhabitnTifa nf 
Pietaasanta, attracted by the Sch prize, tool posSion rf it 

np.».w legitimate occasion to the Florentines to undertake operations 

was tetvtoDuCs^S^^ they encamped before Pietrasanta, which 

was very populous, and made a gallant defence. The Florentines nianted 

“ 1 ^® plain, and formed a rampart on the hiU, that they miSt 
also attack the plaM on that side. Jacopo Guicciardini was comSSv of 

t r¥® ?® “®8^® ®f Pietrasanta was going on? th“Sese 

took and burned the fortress of Vada, and, landing Lir^foTC^Tplunderel 

^riVSttf homeS*fon?“T7' sent agaFnst them 

j ® checked their audacity, so that they nur- 

^®®® fleet continuing its efforts weiS to 

in/thete ®*^®^ means approached the new tower, play- 
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In the meantime the Florentines proceeded slowly against Pietrasanta, 
and the enemy taking courage attacked and took their works upon the hill. 
This was effected with so much glory, and struck such a panic into the Flor- 
entines, that they were almost read}' to raise the siege, and actually retreated 
a distance of four miles; for their generals thought that they would retire to 
winter quarters, it being now October, and make no further attempt till the 
return of spring. 

WJien this discomfiture was known at Florence, the govemment was 
filled with indignation; and, to impart fresh vigour to the enterprise, and 
restore the reputation of their forces, they immediately appointed Guid’ 
Antonio Vespucci and Bernardo del Neri commissaries, who, with vast sums 
of money, proceeded to the army, and intimated the heavy displeasure of the 
seigniory, and of the whole city, if they did not return to the walls ; and what 
a disgrace, if so large an army and so many generals, liaving only a small 
garrison to contend with, could not conquer so poor and weak a place. They 
explained the immediate and future advantages that would result from the 
acquisition, and spoke so forcibly upon the subject, that all became anxious 
to renew the attack. They resolved, in the first place, to recover the ram- 
part upon the hill ; and here it was evident how greatly liumanif.y, affabilit}-, 
and condescension influence the minds of soldiers ; for Quid’ Antonio Ves- 
pucci, by encouraging one and promising another, shaking hands with this 
man and embracing that, induced them to proceed to the charge 'trith such 
impetuosity, that they gained possession of the ranqiart in an instant. How- 
ever, the victon' was not unattended by misfortune, for Count Antonio da 
iMarciano was killed by a cannon-shot. Tliis success filled the tomispeoplc 
with so much terror that they began to make proposals for capitulation; 
and to invest the surrender with imposing solemnity, Lorenzo de’ iMedici 
came to the camp, when, after a few days, the fortress was given up. It 
being now -winter, the leaders of the expedition thought it unadvisable to 
make any further effort until the return of spring, more particularly because 
uie autumnal air had been so unhcalthfiil that numbers were affected by it. 
Guid Antonio Vespucci and Bongianni Gianfigliazzi were taken ill and died 
to the great regret of all, so greatly had Antonio’s conduct at Pietrasanta 
endeared him to the arm}'. 

Upon the taking of Pietrasanta, the Lucchese sent ambassadors to Flor- 
ence, to demand its suiTcndcr to their republic, on account of its having pre- 
viously belonged to them, and because, as they alleged, it was in tlie conditions 
that places taken by either party were to be restored to their original iiosses- 
sors. Tlie luorentines did not deny the articles, but replied that thev did 
not know whether, by the treaty between themselves and the Genoese, which 
was then under discussion, it would have to be given up or not, and there- 
fore could not reply to that point at present ; but in case of its restitution, it 
would first be necessary for the Lucchese to reimburse them for the expenses 
they had incurred and the injury they had suffered, in the death of so many 
citizens ; and that when this was satisfactorily arranged, they might entertain 
hopes of obtaining the place. The whole winter was consumed in negotia- 
tions between the Florentines and Genoese, which, by the pope’s intm-ven- 
tion, were earned on at Rome; but not being concluded upon the return 
of spring, the Florentines would have attacked Sarzana had they not been 
prevented by the illness of Lorenzo de’ Medici and the war between the 
pope and King herdinand ; for Lorenzo was afflicted not only by the gout, 
which seemed hereditary in his family, but also by violent pains in the 
stomach, and was compelled to go to the baths for relief. 
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The more important reason was furnished by the war, of which this was 
the origin. The city of Aquila, though subject to the kingdom of Naples, 
was in a manner free j and the count di hlontorio possessed great influence 
over it. The duke of Calabria was upon the banks of the Tronto with his 
men-at-arms, under pretence of appeasing some disturbances amongst the peas- 
antry, but really with a design of reducing Aquila entirely under the 
king's authority, and sent for the count di Montorio, as if to consult him 
upon the business he pretended then to have in hand. The count obeyed 
■without the least suspicion, and on his arrival was made prisoner by the 
duke and sent to Naples. Wlien this circumstance became known at Agnila, 
the anger of the inhabitants arose to the highest pitch ; taking arms they 
killed^ Antonio Cencinello, commissary for the king, and with biwi some 
inhabitants known partisans of his m<ajesty. The Aquilani, in order to 
have a defender in their rebellion, raised the baxmer of the church, and sent 
envoys to the pope, to submit their citj*" and themselves to him, beseeching 
that he would defend them as his own subjects against the tyranny of the 
king. The pontiff gladl}*- undertook their defence, for he had both public 
and private reasons for hating that monarch; and Signor Roberto da San 
Severino, an enemy of the duke of Milan, being disengaged, was appointed 
to take the command of his forces, and sent for witli all speed to Rome. He 
entreated the friends and relatives of the count di Montorio to -withdraw 
their allegiance from the Mng, and induced the princes of Altimura, Salerno, 
and Bisignano to take arms against him. The king, flnding himself so sud- 
denly involved in war had recourse to the Florentines and the duke of Milim 
for assistance. The Florentines hesitated with regard to their own conduct, for 
they felt all the inconvenience of neglecting their own affairs to attend to 
those of others, and hostilities against tlie drurch seemed likely to involve 
much risk. However, being under the obligation of a league, they pre- 
ferred their honour to convenience or security', engaged the Orsini, and sent 
all their own ioicea under the cormt di Fitigliano towards Rome, to the assist- 
ance of the king. The latter divided his forces into two parts; one, under 
the duke of Calabria, ho sent towards Rome, which, being joined by the 
Florentines, opposed the army of the church; with the other, under his own 
command, he attacked the barons, and the "war was prosecuted with various 
success on both sides. At length, the king, being universally -victorious, 
peace was concluded by the intervention of the ambassadors of the king of 
Spain, in August, 1486, to which the pope consented ; for having found for- 
tune opposed to him he was not disposed to tempt it farther. In this treaty 
all the po-wers of Italy were united, except the Genoese, who were omitted as 
rebels agaiust the republic of Mflan, and unjust occupiers of territories 
belon|png to the Florentines. Upon the peace being ratified, Roberto da San 
Severino, having been daring the -war a treacherous ally of the church, and 
by no means formidable to her enemies, left Rome; being followed by tiie 
forces of the duke and the Florentines, after passing Cessna, he found them near 
him, and urging his flight reached Ravenna -with less than a hundred horse. 
Of his forces, part were received into the duke’s service, and part were plun- 
dered by the peasantry. The king, being reconciled -with his barons, put to 
death Jacopo Coppola and Antonello d’Aversa and iheir sons, for ha-ving, 
daring the war, betrayed his secrets to the pope. 

The pope ha-ving^ observed, .in the course of the war, how promptly and 
earnestly the Florentines adhered to their alliances, although he h^ previ- 
ouriy been opposed to them from his attachment to the Genoese, and the 
assistance they had rendered to the Mng, now e-vinced a more amicable 
H. w.— Toi>. IX. 2 a 
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disposition, and received tlieir ambassadors ivith greater favour than previ- 
ously. Lorenzo de’ Medici, being made acquainted with this change of feeling, 
encouraged it with the utmost solicitude ; for he thought it would be of great 
advantage, if to the friendship of the king he could add that of the pontiff. 

The pope had a son named Francesco, upon whom designing to bestow 
states and attach friends who might be useful to him after his own death, 
he saw no safer connection in Italy than Lorenzo’s, and therefore induced the 
latter to give him one of his daughters in marriage. Having formed this 
alliance, the pope desired the Genoese to concede Sarzana to the Floren- 
tines, insisting that thej^ had no right to detain what Agostino had sold, nor 
was Agostino justified in making over to the bank of St. George what was 
not his own. However, his holiness did not succeed with them; for the 
Genoese, during these toansactions at Rome, armed several vessels, and, 
unknown to the Florentines, landed tliree thousand foot, attacked Sar- 
zanello, situated above Sarzana, plundered and burned the town, near it, and 
then, directing their artillery against the fortress, fired upon it with their 
utmost energy. This assault was new and unexpected by the Florentines, 
who immediately assembled their forces under Virginio Orsini, at Pisa, and 
complained to the pope that, whilst he was endeavouring to establish peace, 
the Genoese had renewed their attack upon them. They then sent Piero 
Corsini to Lucca, that by his presence he might keep the city faithful ; and 
Pagolantonio Soderini to Venice, to learn how that republic was disposed. 
They demanded assistance of the king and of Signor Lodovico, but obtained 
it from neither ; for the king expressed apprehensions of the Turkish fleet, 
and Lodovico made excuses, but sent no aid. Thus the Florentines in their 
own wars were almost always obliged to stand alone, and found no friends to 
assist them with the same readiness they practised towards others. Nor did 
they, on this desertion of their allies (it being nothing new to them}, give 
way to despondency; for having assembled a large army under Jacopo 
Guicciardini and Piero Vettori, they sent it against the enemy, who had 
encamped on the river Magra, at the same time pressing Sarzanello "with 
mines and every species of attack. The commissaries being resolved to relieve 
the place, an engagement ensued, when the Genoese were routed, and Lodo- 
vico de’ Fieschi, with several other principal men, made prisoners. The Sar- 
zanesi were not so depressed at their defeat as to be willing to surrender, but 
obstinately prepared for their defence, whilst the Florentine commissaries pro- 
ceeded with their operations, and instances of valour occurred on both sides. 

The siege being protracted by a variety of fortune, Lorenzo de’ Medici 
resolved to go to the camp, and on his arrival the troops acquired fresh 
courage, whilst that of the enemy seemed to fail ; for perceiving the obsti- 
nacy of the Florentines’ attack, and the delay of the Genoese in coming 
to their relief, they surrendered to Lorenzo, without asking conditions, 
none were treated mth severity except two or three who were leaders of 
the rebellion. ^ During the siege, Lodovico had sent troops to Pontremoli, 
as if with an intention of assisting the Florentines ; but having secret cor- 
respondence in Genoa, a party was raised there who gave the city to Milan.r 


LAST YEARS OE LORENZO 

From this period until the death of Lorenzo Italy remained at peace 
little of any moment occurred at Florence. Lorenzo’s power augmented daily, 
and like a deep and rapid stream looked clear and smooth and beautiful 
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until crossed by some obstacle ; then its force mounted up and swept every- 
thing violently away. Nor was it alone in Florence that its strength and 
volume were felt ; Lorenzo's true object and interest, like Ferdinand's, was 
peace, and they held the balance in their hand; the unquiet nature of 
Alfonso was doubtful and dangerous, but Lorenzo ruled the unextinct ener- 
gies of a powerful republic with the decision and unity of an absolute 
monarch and would allow no seeds of discord to be sown \nthout an instan- 
taneous effort to destroj’; he influenced all the smaller states, and the vast 
weight of Florence cast on the side of one or other of the greater was never 
wiimout its consequences. Disputes for iimtance occurred this year between 
Lodovico Sforza and Alfonso of Galabiia about the former’s virtually usurp- 
ing the whole sovereign authority of Milan from his nephew; and these, 
partly by persuasion, and partly by tlureats of placing himself on the side of 
the injured party, Lorenzo settled as he did most others ; for he was well 
convinced that nothing woidd prove more dangerous to his omi autliority 
than any increase of power in either of these potentates. By such judicious 
management he maintained the peace of Italy, well knowing that no ties, 
whether of relationsliip, or obligation, or personal attachment, would ever 
have the beneficial effects that are produced bj' fear on sovereign princes. 

If Cosmo purchased the liberties of Florence, Lorenzo received back the 
money with interest,' not in power alone, but in gold and silver ; under 
the gonfaloniership of Piero Alamanni in Julj' and August, 1490, the ^sorder 
of his finances had become so great as to make a fresh grant of public money 
absolutely necessary to restore them, and in the j-ear 1491, other fraudulent 
means were adopted to make up the deficiency. His extensive commercial 
establishments were necessarily left in the hands of agents who, puffed up 
with the importance of their master’s name, squandered his substance while 
they neglected his affairs ; from the beginning his credit had been sustained 
by occasional grants of public money to a large amount; but now the evil 
was so alarmingly increased that a violent effort of the commonwealth became 
necessary to remove it, and that effort no less than public bankruptcy! On the 
18th of August, 1490, a balia of seventeen members witli the full powers of 
the whole Florentine nation was created to examine the conation of the coin- 
age the state of the various yaficZle,and the public finances as connected with the 
private necessities of Lorenzo ; to ascertain also w'hat was spent on the occa- 
sion of making his son a cardinal, 'which with subsequent donations amounted 
to 50,000 florins. The disorder both of the public revenues and the private 
resources of the Medici -was extreme, the former having even been anticipated 
and spent by his own and his agents’ extravagance : the portions of young 
women, already mentioned as forming a public stock based on national faith 
and moral integ^rily, were the first and greatest sufferers; this branch of the 
public debt which previously paid three per cent, per anninn was at onc e 
reduced by the authority of the comnussion to half that interest ; and the 
instantaneous fell of public credit reduced the hioghi di or shares of 
100 florins of public stock, from tweniy-seven to eleven and a hnlf I The 
young women who married were allowed a sufficient sum from their por- 
tions to pay the contract duty, which of course immediately returned to 
the treasury ; ■the remainder was reserved, and a payment of seven per cent, 
promised at the end of twenty years I 

One consequence of this 'was a sudden check to marriage ; and when the 
portions were invested in public securities, dowers of 1500, 1800, and even 
2000 flonns were given by parties of equal rank to make up the deficiency 
between real and nominal portions, where 1100 had pre'viously served. 
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There were consequently few marriages except those accomplished by force 
of ready money, and even for these Lorenzo’s permission became necessary ! 

“ Now,” says Giovanni Cambi," with all the indignation that might be 
expected from the son of the persecuted Neri, “now let all reflect on what it 
is to set up tyrants in the city and create balias, and assemble parliaments.” 
The depreciated currencies of Siena, Lucca, and Bologna affected that of 
Florence, so that to keep the silver coin in the country it was in like manner 
depreciated; this measure was considered fair and necessary at the moment 
by many ; but for the people’s quiet, who first and most sensibly feel such 
evils and who now justly began to murmur, it was announced as a measure 
for enabling government to pay those marriage portions which had been 
stopped the previous year. The public for a season appear to have acqui- 
esced in this, not immediately perceiving that they were paying Lorenzo de’ 
Medici’s debts ; but when this new money, called the quattrino hianco was 
issued at one-fifth more than its real value and not taken by the treasury for 
'more than its actual worth, the citizens saw plainly that they were defrauded 
and that every species of taxation was virtually augmented by it to that 
amount, whereupon a deep murmur of indignation pervaded the community. 
Their anger was vain ; Lorenzo’s private necessities required the sacrifice, 
and his power enforced it I 

When Innocent VIII made Lorenzo’s son, Giovanni de’ Medici, a cardinal 
ere the boy had completed the age of fourteen, being rather ashamed of his 
work he accompanied this honour by a stipulation that the hat was not to be 
worn for three years. That time had now elapsed ; Innocent sent the long- 
desired insignia, and thus prepared the way for a pontificate which encour- 
aged Italian genius and established Medicean grandeur. The ceremony of 
assuming this hat was performed with great pomp on the 10th of March, 
1492, and on the 9th of the following April Lorenzo breathed his last 
at Careggi in the forty-fourth 3 'ear of his age. 

On his death-bed Lorenzo is said to have sent for Girolamo Savonarola 
(whom he had alwiiys unsuccessfully courted), to confess and grant him ab- 
solution. The monk first demanded whether he placed entire faith in the 
mercy of God, and was answered in the affirmative. He next asked if 
Lorenzo were ready to surrender all the wealth which he had wrongfully 
acquired. And this, after some hesitation, was also answered in the affirma- 
tive. The third question was if he would re-establish popular government 
and restore public liberty; but to this he would give no answer, or according 
to others gave a decided negative ; upon which the uncompromising church- 
man quitted him without bestowing absolution. The authenticity of this 
anecdote has been questioned, but it is in keeping with the character of 
both men.p 


VON RBUMONT’S estimate OE LORENZO 

I '^enzo de’ Medici was called from this world at the age of forty- 
three years — a short life in which to have accomplished so much, to have 
achieved fame so wide-spread and enduring. In the character of this remark- 
able man, the foremost representative of a remarkable period, we find the irre- 
sistible onward impulse of creative power united to a deep ]^owledge of the 
stages that succeed each other in the development of the new; we find 
the highest degree of receptivity combined with a student’s seriousness and 
capacity for taking pains ; we see a keen and joyous appreciation of art go 
hand in hand with the practical sense necessary to the proper conduct of 
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life ; we find him to possess, in a word, all the qualities that go to make the 
statesman, the poet, the citizen, and the prince ° 

He knew no fatigue under the multipHcity of public affairs that fell to 
^ pecuharly constituted state ; uitli sure and rapid view he 
could take cogmsance of the whole mass of business while givint his atten- 
hon to the emaUeet detaUa. In his later years he boeame 

mIi V K® reflection, holding stcaadfastly to the 

goal he had set hmself, conscious, but not unduty, of the dignity of his posi- 
tion and that of the state he represented. In his home and family life he 
was ^y and compamonable. As a husband he wjis not above reproach, 
dPvnfSffn was tenderly attached to the wdfe he had not chosen, 

excellent mother With whom he had many qualities in com- 
children he was always a generous provider, a wise counsellor 
and gmde. He had the faculty of attracting to himself people of the widest 
^yersity of ch^cter, and was capable of forming warm and lasting friend- 
ships ; amid all the cares of state he was never too busi' to render assistance 
to^l faend, and was »s raady to cnert himself in behalf of S““wTof^ 

It is not to be denied, however, that he possessed a share of the weak- 

Iffp apparent in his poKtical 

rf 1 ® T“f “ oonsmtency and honesty of purpose to that of most 
statesmen of his day. His interior policy, in particular, 
sharp blame, as much for its refashioning of the constitution to 
permit an increase in personal power as for the corrupt methods employed to 

S S °^®*^ r^ards the lattL Charge 

®f® in later j-ears—had longer life been granted to 
lifS lieen avoided, unless a protracted peace 

a perfect balance in the state expenditwes. 
nSfS fif f*T “any contemporaries expressed the 

pEJSS ^ s fixed and secret aim ivas to create for himself a prin- 

cip^75, to attam which end he was merely aivaiting a favourable oppor- 

Slare ShTd r ®-“l’^®> 

diversion of the highest authority from its proper centre, 
^rsonality had become the most powerful factor in all departments of the 

financial, the judicial. ^ Nevertheless if 
S T nrpn,^® ^T® 1 cxcesses' that disgraced every other ItaHan state, 

if Lorenzo s rul® was mild and blameless compared to^that of Cosmo, not 
only the contmuance of peace, the assured position of the country, rad the 

f7SlL°A^^®fTt A f submitting to such a rule 4re to be 

T ?r inews and abiUty of the man who stood at the head. 

Loienzo de Medici was deteimiued to be obeyed, but he was no tyrant i on 

Jif IV® A®® Iceea-sighted a reader of men, and too well-vereed in the 

5“ ^® 1 °?^® ’ *^® ®^ ® too magnanimous 

®^ ftiendship to ffil into an 
wSi ^ ^®.^ ® Florence, and if left to 

^®'T® nothmg in his outer circumstances to distinguish 

SS £L“ lus feUow-mtizens j but after the Pazzi conspirrey it 

i^®®iL®®l®'? should be accompanied everywhere by a 
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CHAPTER Xm 

ASPECTS OP LATER RENAISSANCE CULTURE 

_mal wo c^I, for want of a better name, the Kenaissanco, was a 

S crioQ of transition from tlio ^Ilddlo Ages to tlio first plinse of modem 
fo. It was a stop wliloh had to be made, at unequal distances of time 
ana under yaiylng infiuonccSi by all tlio peoples of (ho JSuropean com- 
munity. At tho conitnenccineut of this period, tlio modern nations 
acquired consistency and flrfty of type. Mutually repelled by the prin- 
Cipio of nationality! which mado of each a separate oiganism, they were 
at the same time drawn and knit together by a common bond of Intel- 
icctnal activities and interests. Tlio creation of this iuteriiational con- 
TOionsness or rairiti which, after tho lapse of four centuries, justifies us 
in regarding the past history of Europe as tho hisloiy of a single family, 

^ ^ expect from the future a still closer interaction 
cj the western nations, can bo ascribed in a great measure to tho 
Eennis«8anco.-J. A. Symonds-^ 

We inustnowintemipt the story of poUtieal development, to make a casual 
survey of the cidture of the time of tho Medici and the succeedincf genero- 
tira. Scholarsmp had progressed pretty steadily since tho days of Petrarch. 

ven the early part of the fifteenth century,” says Roscoe,i “ produced 
scholars as much superior to Petrarch and his coadjutors, as they were to the 
monkish compilers and scholastic disputants who immediately preceded 
^em; and the laboura of Leonardo :L:etino, Gianozzo Manetti, Gnarino 
Veronese, and Poggio Braeciolini, prepared the way for the still more cor- 
, classical productions of PoHtiano, Sannazaro, Pontano, and 

Now there came a fresh impnlse through the arrival of numerous Greek 
sonomrs^ from the Easl^ and their example led to a more philosophical study 
of classical languag^es. The establishment of public libraries in Italy began 
now to be a prominent feature of the culture development. Cosmo de’ 
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Medici was particularly active in this direction ; his son Piero steadily pur- 
sued the same object ; and Lorenzo brought the work to a culmination in 
the final development of the Laurentian library. The interest in the classics 
was probably influential in retarding the development of Italian literature. 
Nevertheless, the influence of Lorenzo de* Medici was directed also towards 
the field of creative literature, and he himself was prominent in the restora- 
tion of Italian poetry, a He attempted to restore the poetry of his country, 
to the state in which Petrarch had left it ; but this man, so superior by 
the greatness of his character, and by the universality of his genius, did not 
possess the talent of versification in the same degree as Petrarch. In his 
love verses, his sonnets, and cauzoni, we find less sweetness and harmony. 
Their poetical colouring is less striking ; and it is remarked that they dis- 
play a ruder expression, more nearly allied to the infancy of the language. 
On the other hand, his ideas are more natural, and are often accompanied 
by a great charm of imagination. 

The most talented literary protege of Lorenzo was the famous scholar, 
Angelo Politiano. Politiano was born on the 24th of July, 1454, at Monte 
Pulciano (Mons Politianus), a castle, of which he adopted the name, instead 
of that of Ambrogini, borne by his father. He applied himself with ardour 
to those scholastic studies winch engaged the general mind in the fifteenUi 
century. Some Latin and Greek epigrams, which he wrote between the age 
of thirteen and seventeen, surprised his teachers and the companions of his 
studies. But the work winch introduced him to Lorenzo de’ Me^ci, and which 
had the greatest influence on his age, was a poem on a tournament, in 
which Julian de’ Medici was the victor, in 1468. From that time, Lorenzo 
received Politiano into his palace ; made him the constant companion of his 
labours and his studies ; provided for all his necessities, and soon afterwards 
confided to him the education of his children. Politiano, after this invita- 
tion, attached himself to the more serious studies of the Platonic philosophy, 
of antiquity, and of law ; but his poem in honour of the tournament of Julian 
de’ Medici remains a monument of the distinguished taste of the fifteenth 
century. This celebrated fragment commences like a large work, but 
unfortunately was never finished, c 

We need not now mention the other minor poets of the age. Suffice it 
that, all in all, the age of the Medici cannot be called a time of really great 
literary development. It produced no Dante, Petrarch, or Boccaccio. But 
it witnessed a tremendous advance in gener^ culture, due in part to the 
study of the classics, and it prepared the way for Ariosto and Tasso. 

PIFTBBNTH CENTUBT ABT 

The real glory of the time was its achievement in the field of the graphic 
arts. In this fidd also the epoch was transitional ; but the transition carries 
us, in the latter part of the epoch, to heights never previously attained. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century such work as that of Giotto repre- 
sents the highest standard of accomplisliment j before the deatli of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Leonardo da Vinci had produced his greatest masterpiece. In 
other words, the fundamental problems of the pictorial art which the four- 
teenth century had failed to solve had yielded to the researches of this later 
generation, ^ The laws of perspective had been perfected by Brunelleschi 
and Masaccio anatomy had been studied as never previously by the 
Florentines Ghiberti and Donatello ; and a large number of earnest investi- 
gators, turning to nature on the one hand for their model, while developing 
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a pictorial sense b}' observation combined with reflection, had prepared 
the way for the final realisation of the value of light and shadow and of the 
proper distribution of the parts of a composition which reached approximate 
perfection at the hands of Leonardo. 

A brief but comprehensive estimate of the art development of the first 
half of the fifteenth centuiy has been left us by Vasari, himself an artist 
contemporary u*ith Michelangelo. Viewing the work of his predecessors 
from the standpoint of the final culmination of the sixteenth century,— 
the time of Michelangelo, — Vasari combines the judgment of a tolerably 
keen critic with the sympathies of a fellow-student. His estimate thus 
has double toIug.® 


VasarTs Estimate of Fifteenth Oenturt/ Art 

In this period, he saj's, the arts will be seen to have infinitely improved 
at all points ; the compositions comprise more figures ; the accessories and 
ornaments are richer, and 
more abundant; the draw- 
ing is more correct, and 
approaches more closely to 
the truth of nature ; and, 
even where no great facil- 
ity or practice is displayed, 
tlie works yet evince much 
thought andcare; theman- 
ner is more free and grace- 
ful ; the colouring more 
brilliant and pleasing, in- 
somuch that Uttle is now 
required to the attainment 
of perfection in the faith- 
ful imitation of nature. 

By the study and diligence 
of the great Filippo Bru- 
nellescl^ architecture first 
recovered the measures and 
proportions of the antique, 
in the round columns as 
well as in the square pi- 
lasters, and the rusticated 
and plain angles. Care 
was taken that all should 
proceed according to rule ; that a fixed arrangement should be adhered to, 
and that the Yarious portions of the work should receive each its due measure 
and pl^e. Dra'wing^ acquired force and correctness} a better grace was 
imparted to the buildings erected} and the excellence of the art was made 
manifest : the beauty and variety of design required for capitals and cornices 
were restored ; and, while we^ perceive the ground plans of churches and 
edifices to have been admirably laid at this period, we also remark that 
themselves are finely proportioned, magnificently arranged, and 
nchly adorned, as maybe seen in that astonishing erection, the cupola of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, in Florence, and in the beauty and grace of its lantern ; 
in the graceful, rich, and variously ornamented church of Santo Spirito ; and 
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ill tlio no less beautiful edifiee of San Loren/.o ; or again, in the faneiful 
invention of the oetangular clmreh of the Angioli ; in tlie light and graceful 
elmrch and convent belonging to the abbey of inorencc ; and in the magnifi- 
cent and lordly commencement of the Pitti Palace, to say nothing of the vast 
and commodious edifice constructed by Francesco di Giorgio, in the church 
and palace of tlie Duomo, at Urbino ; of the strong and rich castle of Naples ; 
or of the impregnable fortress of IMilan, and many other remarkable erections 
of that time. 

AVliat is hero said of architecture, may with equal iiroprieiy be affirmed 
of painting and sculpture, in both of which are still io be seen many extraor- 
dinary works executed by the masters of the period, as that of Masaccio 
in the church of the Carmine, for example, where the artist has depicted 
a naked figure shivering with the cold, besides manj' spirited and life-like 
forms, in other pictures. jMcantime the art of sculpture made so decided 
an imiirovement as to leave but little remaining to be accomplished. The 
method adopted bj' the masters of the period was so efficient, their treat- 
ment so natural and graceful, their drawing so accurate, their proportions 
so correct that their statues began to assume the appearance of living men, 
and were no longer lifeless images of stone, as were those of the earlier day. 
Of this there will be found proof in the works of the Sienese, Jacopo della 
Quercia, which, ns compared Avith earlier works, possess more life and 
grace, with more correct design, and more careful finish ; those of Filipjjo 
Brunelleschi exhibit a finer develojnnent and play of the muscles, with more 
accurate proportions, and a more judicious treatment — remarks which are 
alike applicable to the works produced by the disciples of these masters. 
Still more Avas performed b}' Lorenzo Ghiberti, in his AA’ork of the gates of 
San GioA'anni, fertilitj’ of iiiA'ention, judicious arrangement, correct design, 
and admirable treatment, being all alike con.spicuous in these Avonderful 
productions, the figures of AA’hich seem to moA'c and x>osscss a liA’ing soul. 
Donato [Donatello] also liA’cd at the .same j)eriod. Ilis productions arc 
equal to good AA'orks of antiquity, lie is the type and representative of all 
the other masters of the period ; since he united Avith himself the qualities 
which AA'erc divided among the rest, and Avhich must be sought among many, 
imparting to his figures a life, movement, and reality Avhich enables them to 
bear comparison Avith those of later times — mi}' CA'cn, as has been said, Avith 
the ancients thcmsclA'cs. 

Similar progress Avas made at the same time in |)ainting AA'hich the excel- 
lent and admirable Masaccio deliA'cred entirclj' from the manner of Giotto, ns 
regards the heads, the carnations, the draperies, thu buildings, and colour- 
ings; he also restored the practice of foreshortening, together Avith more 
iiiiturnl attitudes, and a much more efi'cctual expression of feeling in the ges- 
tures and the movements of the body, art seeking to approach the truth of 
nature by more correct design, and to exhibit so close a resemblance to the 
countenance of the living man that each figure might at once bo recognised 
as the person for AA’hom it AA'as intended. Thus the masters constantly 
endcaA'ourcd to reproduce Avhat they beheld in nature, and no more ; their 
Avorks became, consequentty, more carefull}'' considered and better under- 
stood. This gaA'e them courage to impose rules of perspcctiA'C, and to carry 
the foreshortenings j)rccisely to the point AA'hicli giA'cs an exact imitation 
of the relief apparent in nature and the real form. Minute attention to the 
effects of light and shade, and to various difficulties of the art, succeeded, 
and efforts Avere made to produce a better order of composition. Landscapes 
also were attempted. Tracts of country, trees, shrubs, fioAvers, the clouds. 
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the air, and other natural objects were depicted with some resemblance to the 
realities represented, insomuch that we may boMy affirm that these arts had 
not onlj’ become ennobled, but had attained that flower of youth from wliich 
the fruit af teru'ards to follow might reasonably be looked for, and hope enter- 
tained that they would shortly reach the perfection of their existence.^ 

We must not pause even to mention the names of all the distinguished 
companj’ of artists, a good proportion of them Florentines, who flouiished in 
the time of Masaccio and in the immediate succeeding generation, although 
this list includes such names as Ghirlandajo, Filippo Lippi, Filippino Lippi, 
Ferugino, and Botticelli; tlic last named in particular is stiU the delight of 
all who love the spirituelle in art j the others are known and esteemed hy all 
students of painting, and by the countless hoste of travellers who flock yearly 
to the churches and galleries of 
Italy to see their works. We 
must pause for a moment, however, 
to consider the work of the great 
master, whose accomxilishment was 
in some sense to eclipse their 
efforts, the versatile genius, 

Leonardo da Vinci. 

Leonardo 

Without question Leonardo 
was the most colossal intellect of 
the century ; ^ indeed, he has been 
called by Hamerton^ the most 
comprehensive genius of any age. 

Scarcely any otlier intellectual 
hero ever so completely won the 
admiration of his contemporaries 
and the un^alified 
vasari’i 
I voices 1 

judgment regarding ! 

The richest 
occasionally seen 
as by celestial influence, on certain 
human beings — nay, they some- 
times supernaturally and marvel- 
lously congregate in one sole 

person; beauty, grace, and talent being united in such a manner that to what- 
ever the man thus favoured may turn himself. Ins every action is so divine as 
to leave aU other men far behind liim, and manifestly to prove that he has been 
specially endowed by the hand of God himself, and has not obtained his pre- 
eminence by human teaching, or the power of man. This was seen and 
acknowledged by all men in the case of Leonardo da Vinci, in whom, to say 
nothing of his beauty of person, which yet was such that it has never been 
sufficiently extolled, there was a grace beyond expression which was rendered 
manifest without thought or effort in every act and deed; and who had besides 
so rare a gift of talent and ability that to whatever subject he turned his 

Leonardo da Vinci \ras born in 1462 ; lie lived till 1610, when he died in Pnince at the 
conrt of X'lanois L]| 
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attention, however difficult, he presently made himself absolute master pf it. 
Extraordinary power was in his case conjoined with remarkable facility, a 
miTid of regal boldness and magnanimous daring ; his gifts were such that 
the celebrity of his name extended most widely, and he was held in the 
highest estimation, not in his own time only, but also, and even to a greater 
extent, after his death — nay, this he has continued, and will continue in aU 
succeeding ages.^ 

Our present concern is chiefly with Leonardo as an artist, but it is impos- 
sible not to consider the other phases of his multifarious genius. ^ HaUam 
has briefly summarised his position as a writer and scientific investigator.® 

As Leonardo was born in 1452, he says, we may presume his mind to 
have been in full expansion before 1490. His Treatise on Painting is known 
as a very early disquisition of the rules of the art. But his greatest literary 
distinction is derived from those short fragments of his unpublished writings 
that appeared not many years since ; and which, according, at least, to our 
common estimate of the age in which he lived, are more like revelations of 
physical truths vouchsafed to a single mind, than the superstructure of its 
reasoning upon any established basis. The discoveries which made Galileo, 
and Kepler, and Mmstlin, and Maurolycus, and Oastelli, and other names 
illustrious, the system of Copernicus, the very theories of recent geologers, 
are anticipated by Da Yinci, within Ihe compass of a few pages, not perhaps 
in the most precise language, or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so as 
to strike us with something like the awe of preternatural knowledge. 

In an age of so much dogmatism, he first laid down the grand principle 
of Bacon, that experiment and observation must be the guides to just theory 
in the investigation of nature. If any doubt could be harboured, not as to 
the right of Leonardo da Yinci to stand as the first name of the fifteenth 
century, which is beyoud aU doubt, but as to his originality in so many dis- 
coveries, which, probably, no one man, especially in such circumstances, has 
ever made, it must be on a hypothesis, not very untenable, that some parts 
of physical science had already attained a height which mere books do not 
record. The extraordinary works of ecclesiastical architecture in the Middle 
Ages, especially in the fifteenth century, as well as those of ToscaneUi and 
Fioravanti, which we have mentioned, lend some countenance to this opinion ; 
and it is said to be confirmed by the notes of Fra Mauro, a lay brother of a 
convent near Yenice, on a planisphere constructed by him, and still extant. 
Leonardo himself speaks of the earth’s annual motion, in a treatise that appears 
to have been written about 1510, as the opinion of many philosophers in his 
ageJ 

Among the almost numberless scraps of manuscript left us by Leonardo 
is a letter which he addressed to Ludovico il Moro, duke of Milan, in 1483. 
The original of this letter exists in the author’s own orthography, and it 
gives his own estimate of his accomplishments at the age of thirty-one. It 
wiU be borne in mind, of course, that this letter is addressed to a prince who 
would be likely to value the services of a practical engineer more than those 
of a mere painter. This, no doubt, explains in part the subordinate place 
given to Leonardo’s capacity as sculptor and painter, which, as will be seen, 
is only mentioned after ten other specifications. Nevertheless, it was while 
in Milan that Leonardo executed his greatest work, the famous Past Supper. 
The letter is as follows i® 

Haying seen and sufficiently considered the works of all those who repute themselves 
to be mast^ and inventors of instruments for war, and found that the form and operation 
of these works are in no way different from those in common use, I permit myself, without 
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seeking to detract from tlie merit of any other, to make known to your excellency the secrets 
1 have discovered, at the same time offering with fitting opportunity, and at your good pleas- 
ure, to perform all those things which, for the present, I will but briefly nom below. 

(1) I have a method of constructing very light and portable bridges, to be used in the 
pursuit of, or retreat from, the enemy, with others of a stronger sort, proof against fire or 
force, and easy to fix or remove. I have also means for burning and destroying those of 
the enemy. 

(2^ For the service of sieges, I am prepared to remove the water from the ditches, and 
to make an infinite variety of fascines, scaling-ladder^ etc., with engines of other kinds 
proper to the purposes of a siege. 

S Ef the height of the defences or the strength of the position should be such that 
:e cannot be effectually bombarded, I have other means, wdiereby any fortress may be 
destroyed, provided it be not founded on stone. 

I have also most convenient and portable bombs, proper for throwing showers of 
small missiles, and with the smoke thereof causing great terror to the enemy, to his immi- 
nent loss and confusion. 


(61 By means of excavations made without noise, and forming tortuous and nanow 
ways, 1 have means of reaching any given . . . (point?), even though it be necessary to 
pass beneath ditches or under a river. 

(6) I can also construct covered wagons, secure and indestructible, which, entering 
among the enemy, will bmak the strongest bodies of men ; and behind these the infantry 
can follow in safely and without imnediment. 

(7) I can, if needful, also make bombs, niortars, and field-pieces of beautiful and 
useful shape, entirely different from those in common use. 

j(S) ^vhere the use of bombs is not practicable, I can make crossbows, mangonels, 
ballistai, and other machines of extraordinary efficiency and quite out of the common way. 
In fine, as the circumstances of the case shall demand, I can prepare engines of offence for 
all purposes. 

(9) In case of the conflict having to he maintained at sea, I liave methods for making 
numerous instruments, offensive and defensive, with vessels that shall resist the force of the 
most powerful bombs. I can also make powders or vapours for the offence of the enemy. 

(10) In time of peace, I believe that I could equal any other, as regard works in 
architecture. I can prepare designs for buildinp, whether pnolic or private, and also con- 
duct water from one place to anotiier. 

^ Furthermore, I can execute works in sculpture, marble, bronze, or terra-cotta. In 
painting also I can do what may be done, as well as any other, be he who he may. 

I can likewise undertake tlie execution of the bronze horse, which is a monument that 
will he to the perpetual glory and immortal honour of my lord your father of happy 
memory, and of the illustrious house of Sforza. 

And if any of the above named thinp shall seem to any man to be impossible and 
finpracticahle, I am perfectly ready to maxe trial of them in ^yom excellency’s park, or in 
whatever other place you shall be pleased to command, commending myself to you with all 
possible hnmiHty.i7 


Leonardo liked better to tbeorise, observe, and commit his inferences 
and perceptions to his memorandum-boolc, than to weary himself with those 
slavish details which are essential to the production of every immortal work. 
From these causes, aided by his extreme fastidiousness of taste and love for 
minute fiuisli, his works were few, and scarcely one of them was ever com- 
pleted. But this very universality of capacity, with his eagerly inquiring 
spirit, qualified him to supply the defects under which art yet laboured : no 
one has as good a claim as he, to be considered the parent of the highest 
school in his art ; and no artist, before or since, has ever united in himself so 
ma^ of the most illustrious qualities of genius. 

His most characteristic excellence, in his own profession, is his tone of 
feeling and imagination, which is mild, graceful, and poetically devotional ; 
too ethereal for effectively depicting scenes from active life, but admirably 
harmonised to religious subjects. To these merits in the poetical elements 
of his art, he added others not less valuable in the practical ; for not only 
was he the first who exhibited minutely scientific anatomical Imowledge, but 
he set a perfect example of relief and harmony in colouring, for which, 
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especially in that rich dark style which is common with him, his pictures 
and those of his school are at tliis day a banquet to the eyeA 

The &mous German critic, Grimm/ speaks of the work of Leonardo in terms 
even more enthusiastic. He says that Leonardo’s paintings have a charm to which 
words cannot do justice. “ Had they not been preserved to be seen with our 
own eyes we should hardly consider them possible. Leonardo seemed to possess 
the secret of depicting the very beating of the heart in the countenance of his 

subject.” The critic con- 
tinues with much more in 
kind, rising to heights of 
fancy where a calmer judg- 
ment can with difficulty 
follow him. He declares 
that in contemplating these 
pictures we have realised a 
dream of ideal existence. 
In such criticism as this 
there is a measure of truth. 
But, on the other hand, 
much that has been said of 
Leonardo’s paintings by 
Grimm, and critics of a 
kindred school must be 
regarded as to a certain 
extent the work of an over- 
wrought fancy. Several 
of Leonardo’s paintings are 
very pleasing works of art, 
even as judged by the high 
technical standards of our 
own day. But their real 
j. j j , . , significance is not to be 

thus adjudged, but rather by comparison with the works of Leonardo’s con- 
temporaries. Modem art, as regards its technique, its mastery of light and 
shade, its Imowledge of construction, builds upon the foundation stmctures that 
were placed by the artists of the l^naissanee. It would be strange indeed if 
the superstructipe did not rise above the plane of the foundation. But in 
admtting that it does so rise we take nothing from the merit of those original 
builders, among whom, by common consent, Leonardo must ever hold a place in 
the very first rank." 



THE END OP THE MEDI^ffiVAIj BPOOH 

• ™ usually marked as terminat- 

mg tne Middle Ages was passed. Recent students are much less disposed 
than were students of the earlier generation to emphasise the division of 
past time into epochs; and of course it cannot be too often emphasised that 
the yea,r 1492 marked no decisive turning-point in the estimate of contempo- 
rary mums. Nevertheless, the close of the fifteenth century has by common 
consent been regarded as marking the culmination of that intellectual devel- 
opment in Italy which has long been spoken of as the Renaissance. Scholars 
of to-day are fond of pointing out that the real re-birth of culture beean 
away hack in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; and we have seen how far 
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this new development had progressed in the time of Dante and Petrarch. 
Ifeverlheless, despite the illogicality of such divisions, classifications of time, 
like^ the minor classifications of the zoolo^st, have utUiiy as aids to mem- 
orising and to w-id presentation of the facts of history, that make them all 
but indispensable. And doubtless the popular mind at least will long p.ling 
to the term “Renaissance” and apply it more particularly to that great fintJ 
development of the graphic arts which reached its culmination late in fJie 
fifteenth and early in the sixteenth century and which liad such esmonents as 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, and their minor confreres. 

It is quite impossible to attempt an^'thing like an elaborate discussion of 
the culture of tins period witliiu present limits of space. We can at best 
glance at the work of the great 
central figure of tlie epoch, 

Michelangelo, and, letting him 
tj'pifj' the period, content our- 
selves with scarcely more than 
mentioning the names of his 
great contempoi'arics.e 

THE AGE OP MICHELANGELO 

But he w'ho bears the palm 
from, all [says Vasari with an 
enthusiasm -which aU posterity 
has echoed], whether of the 
living or the dead; he who 
transcends and eclipses every 
other, is the divine [Michelangelo 
Buouarotti, who takes the first 
place, not in one of these arts 
onty, but in all three. This 
master surpasses and excels not 
onlj" aU those artists -who have 
well-nigh surpassed nature her- 
self, but even all the most famous 
masters of antiquit3'’, who did, 
bej'ond all doubt, vanquish her 
most gloriouslj'; he alone has 
-triumphed over the later as over 
the earlier, and even over Nature 
herself, -which one could scarcely imagine to be capable of exliibiting anything, 
however extraordinary, however difficult, that he would not, by the force of his 
most divine genius, and by the power of his ait, design, judgment, diligence, 
and grace, very far surpass and excel ; nor does this remark apply to paint- 
ing and the use of colours^ oMy, wherein are, nevertheless, comprised all 
^rporeal forms, all bodies, direct or emwed, palpable or impalpable, visible or 
in-visible, but to the exceeding roundness and relief of his statues also. Fos- 
tered by the power of his art, and eultivated by liis labours, the beautiful and 
fruitful plant has already put forth many and most noble branches, which have 
not only filled the world -with the most delicious fruits, in unwon-ted profusion, 
but have also brought three noble arts to so admirable a degree of perfection, 
that we may safely affirm the statues of this master to be, in all their parts, 
more beautiful than the antique. If the heads, hainls, arms, or feet of the 
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one be placed in comparison with those of the other, there will be found 
in those of the modern a more exact rectitude of principle, a grace more 
entirely graceful, a much more absolute perfection, in short, there is also 
in the manner, a certain facility in the conquering of difficulties, than 
which it is impossible even to imagine anything better ; and what is here 
said applies equally to his paintings, for if it were possible to place these 
face to face with those of the most famous Greeks and Romans, thus brought 
into comparison, they would still further increase in value, and be esteemed 
to surpass those of the ancients in as great a degree as his sculptures excel 
all the antlque.4 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture, with fortification, theology, and 
poetry, employed by turns the universal genius of the great Florentine. 
Born of a mstinguished family, who reluctantly gave way to his inclination, 
he was first instructed in painting : and for his study of this art as well as 
of sculpture, the mitiques in Florence and Rome, and the anatomy of the 
human body, were actively laid under contribution. Indeed, his profound 
anatomical knowledge gave at once the most prominent feature to his style 
of design, and the most dangerous of the examples which he furnished to his 
indiscriminating imitators ; and among his grandest figures some are exact 
reproductions of the Torso of the Belvedere. The influence which this 
extraordinary man exercised over every department of art, was as great in 
painting as in any of his other pursuits ; but his predilection for sculpture, 
assisted perhaps by other motives, diverted him from the use of the pencil, 
and his works were consequently few. 

He despised oil-painting, and it is doubtful whether there exists a single 
genuine picture of his executed in that way. Florence contains a doubtful 
piece in oils representing the Fates^ and a composition of a Koly Family in 
distemper, which is acknowledged to be that which he produced for Angelo 
Doni. But several masterpieces, still extant, are believed to have been 
painted after his designs. Rome contains two of these, — Daniele da 
Volterra’s Deposition from the Qross^ in the church of the Trinity de’ Monti, 
and an AnnundaUon by Marco Venusti, in the sacristy of the Lateran. The 
finest, however, of all the works in which his assistance has been traced, is 
the oil-painting of the Raising of Lazarus^ executed by the Venetian Fra 
Sebastiano del Fiombo, who, after acquiring great excellence in liis native 
school, went to Rome and studied design under Buonarroti. He was 
prompted to attempt the Lazarus by his master, who desired to eclipse, by a 
union of Florentine drawing with Venetian colour, the great picture of the 
Transfiguration^ on which Raphael was then engaged. Michdangelo 
unquestionably designed the principal group in Sebastiano’s piece ; and the 
strength of expression, the grandeur of composition and style, and the 
anatomical knowledge, favour the belief that he actually painted a great 
part of it. The figure of Lazarus, seated on his coffin, assisting in disengag- 
ing himself from ihe gprave-clothes, and gazing up at the Saviour in the first 
return of consciousness, amazed, grateful, and adoring, is in every respect 
inspired by the patriarchal sublimity and powerful expression which belong 
to the master. 

But Buonarroti’s genius shone forth unclouded in his immense series pf 
paintings in fresco, which still adorn Rome in the Sistine chapel of the 
Vatican. Their history is as characteristic as the works themselves. Before 
leaving Florence he had begun, and he afterwards at intervals finished, a 
work which, now lost, is described as having more than any other evinced 
his anatomical skill and power of egression. This was the famous cartoon 
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Oi Pisn, figuring the 1: lorentinc soldiere batliing in the Amo and called to 
arm-* on a sudden attack hy the Pisans. In 1504 Julius H invited him 
employed him as a sculptor; but some years later the same 
pontiff ordered him to paint in fresco the ceiling of the Sistine cliapel 


-j-i 1 - • f- ^ ' i ..jj wj Win; tjio-,iuc «iiauei. Dis- 

sati<*fied tvilh h-„.; m*sistants he executed the whole of the immense ceilinff 
hands, in the space of tiventy months, finisliing it in 1612 or 
lolo. IJie universal admiration excited by this stupendous work did not 
tempt the artist to posecute painting further ; and his next great under- 
taking, ihG Zaft Judgment which fills tlie end of the same chmiel, was not 
commenced iiU Uie pontificate of Paul III, and was completed, after eight 
years labour, in 1641. IIis last frescoes, the Cnieifixion of Saint Peter and 
the Convcrswn f Saint Paul, both in the Pauline chapel of the Vatican, 
were the offspring of old age, and 
bo^ly, though not mental, exhaustion. 

The frescoes of the Sistine chapel 
represent, from the pages of the Bible, 
the outlines of the religious history 
of man. The spirit tvhich animates 
them is the stem awfulness of the 
Hebrew projihets ; the milder graces 
of the new covenant glimmer faintly 
and unfrequently through; the beauty 
and repose of classicism are all but 
utterly banished. The master’s idea 
of godhead is that of superhuman 
strength in action, and the dmnit}’ 
which he thus conceives he imparts 
to all liis figures of the human race. 

Tlie work, as a whole, is one which no 
other mind must venture to imitate ; 
but of those vetj' qualities which make 
it dangerous as a model in art, none 
could be removed without injuring its 
severe sublimity. 

The ceiling is divided into numer- 
ous compartments, each of which con- 
tains a scene selected from the Old 
Testament : — the Creator forming the 
elements, the earth, the first man ; — BAmAEi. 

the creation of Eve, and the fall of Ci483-i520) 



man, in which feminine gp:ace for a 

moment visits the fancy of the artist; — the expulsion from Eden; — the 
deluge, and the subsequent lustory of Hoah ; — the brazen serpent, the tri- 
umplw of David and of Judith, and the s.ymbolical history of Jonah. Tlie 
absorbed jgreatness which animates the principal figures of these groups, is 
repeated in the ornamental divisions of the ceiling, where are the Sibyls, and 
those unparalleled figures of the prophets, which are the highest proofs of the 
painter s religious grandeur. 

• Zast Judgment^ 0 , colossal composition, sixty feet in height by thirty 
in breadth, and embracing an almost countless number of figures, is a more 
ambitious and also a more celebrated work, but is far from being so com- 
pletdy successful. No artist but Michelangelo could have made it what it 
is; but it might have been made much greater by him, -—the painter of the 

H. W. — TOIn IX. 2d 
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Eve, the Delphic Sihyl, the Lazarus, and the Prophets. Its faults are many ; 
— an entire absence of beauty and of repose ; — vagueness and monotony of 
character, -which is increased by the general nudity of the figures ; — osten- 
tatious display of academic attitudes and anatomy; — and, in some promi- 
nent personages, especially the Judge, an absolute meanness and grossness 
of conception. The merits of this -wonderful monument of genius are less 
easily enumerated. Its heaven is not the heaven either of art or of religion ; 
but its hell is more terribly sublime than anytliing -which imagination ever 
framed. Vast as the piece is, its compositiolu is simple and admirable, and 
nothing ever approached to its perfect unity of sentiment. Every thought 
and emotion are swaUo-wed up in one idea, — the presence of the righteous 
Judge : with the exception of a single unobtrusive group composed by a 
reunited wife and husband, every one in the crowd of the awakened dead 
stands solitary, waiting for his doom. 

Miehelavyelo as Sculptor 

The character of this great man’s sculpture was as vast, as strong, as 
eagerly bent on the exhibition of science and the representation of violent 
action, as were his wonderful paintings ; but the plastic art was still less 
fitted than the pictorial, for being guided by these principles uncontrolled. 
Though he adored the antiques for their anatomy, he was blind to their 
beauty and repose ; his own ideal was a ruder one, which neither his skill 
nor that of any other was qualified fully to express ; and yet his "vigour and 
feeling do in a few instances overcome all material obstacles, leading him to 
the very verge of sublimity, and not far from the true path of art. 

His purest works are those of his youth, executed while his imagination 
was^ still fiUed by the Grecian statues, which, -with Ghirlandajo’s other 
pupils, he had studied in the gardens of the Medici. There is much antique 
calmness in the fighting groups on the bas-relief which, preserved by the 
Buonarroti family in Florence, is the earliest of his known specimens ; and 
his Bacchus ^yith the young Faun in the Uffizi, an effort of his tweniy-fourth 
year, possessing indifferent and somewhat inaccurate forms, approaches, in 
its softly waving lines and gentleness of expression, nearer to the Greek than 
any other work of its author. The Pieta of St. Peter’s is characterised, 
especially in the figure of the mother, by much of the same temper, which is 
not lost even in the colossal David of the Florentine Piazza del Granduca. 

His genius had free scope in the three greatest of his works : the Monu- 
ment of Pope Julius II, and the Tombs of Julian and Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
The first of these, planned by the old priest himself -with his characteristic 
boldness and magnificence, but curtailed in its execution by the parsimony 
of his heirs, furnished occupation to the artist, at intervals, during many 
years. Statues merely blocked out, which were intended to belong to it, are 
now in the gardens of the Pitti palace ; two slaves are in the Louvre ; the 
remainder of the monument, being the only part that was finished by the 
master, consists of the celebrated sitting figure of Moses, in the Homan 
church of San Pietro in Vincoli. The lawgiver of the Hebrews, a massy 
figure in barbaric costume, -with tangled goat-like hair and beard, and horns 
like Ammon or Bacchus, rests one arm on the tables of the law, looking for- 
ward with an air of silent and gloomy menace. The strength of the work 
is unquestionable ; its value as oeing, -with the Victory, the most character- 
istic of its author’s works, is equally clear ; its sublimity admits of greater 
doubt. The tombs of the two Medici, finished earlier than the Moses, are 
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works .,i a far lii^lier and purer strain ; being rea% the finest that Michel- 
angelo ever prodnced. Upon each of the two sarcophagi rests a sitting 
ligure in amiour, the likeness of tlie dead man wlio reposes within. On each 
«ae at Lorenzo is a reclinuig statue, the one representing Tirilight, the other 

IS in like manner flanked bj'the recumbent figures 
of Ivight and Day. The statue of Lorenzo is a fine and simple portrait : 
that of .Tiilian has scarcely ever been surpassed for its air of dignified and 
thoughtful repose. The Dawn is a majestic female ; the Twilight is a grand 
male figiire, loolang down. The Day is unfinished, but fine-— a bold male 
lonu j the Aight is a drooping, slumbering, sad-looking female.* 



The Dead Cbetst in the Arms or the Virgin 
(By Andrea del Sarto, a fanioos Florentine eontemimniiy of Mlchelan0el(i) 


RAPHAEI. 

The one great rml of Michelangelo, and the one painter whom posterity 
has been disposed to rank even above him in genius is Raphael. This 
wonderful man was the son of an obscure painter in Urbino. He studied 
under Ferugino, and is believed to have profited largely also through study 
of the works of Leonardo and of Michelangelo, but particularly from Nar- 
raccio.® To^ Michelangelo’s cartoons as well as to his Sistine ceiling, 
Raphael certainly owed deep obligations. In his twenty-sixth 5'ear, invited 
by Ins kinsman Bramante, he migrated to Rome, where he laboured with 
unwearied industry from that time till his death, which took place when he 
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was thirty-seven years old, and about to be raised by Leo X to the rank of 
a cardinal. 

Raphael found the mechanism of art nearly complete, and its application 
no longer exclusively ecclesiastical. These two circumstances gave full play 
to that union of poAvers, which his mind possessed to an unequalled extent. 
Far less correct than Michelangelo in drawing and anatomy, less profound 
in his study of the antique, and less capable of dealing with those loftiest 
themes that may be said to hover on the very brink of impracticability, he 
yet possessed knowledge of a high order, an elevated sense of sublimity and 
energy within his own sphere, an extensive and felicitous invention, and a 
feeling of beauty and grace which was the very purest and most ^vine that 
art has ever boasted. The idealism of his genius was united to a perception 
of character and expression, and a dramatic power of representing human 
action, Avhieh he used Avith the happiest effect when his subject called for 
their exercise. His admirers are influenced more by their own prepos- 
sessions than by his peculiar merits, when they give the preference to his 
Madonnas, saints, angels, or apostles, to his portraits, or to his historical and 
epic compositions. 

The general progress of Raphael’s manner 'may be traced Avith sufficient 
certainty. He appears at first as little more than the ablest pupil of Pietro ; 
inspired by all the Avarmtli and tenderness of the Perugian school, but 
embarrassed by all his master’s timidity and littleness. When he had become 

acquainted with the bolder spirit 
and the better mechanism of the 
Florentines, we see hoAV liis genius 
gradually extricated itself, and 
how, though still guided by the 
devotional temper of his youthful 
models, he attained greater free- 
dom both in handling and in- 
vention. In his earliest works at 
Rome he struggles to emerge into 
a sphere _ wider than either of 
these : Ms idealism is not lost, 
but it is strengthened by a more 
intimate acquaintance Avith life 
and nature ; and both his fancy 
and his poAver of observation are 
rendered gradually more efficient 
by an improved technical sldll, by 
greater ease and strength of draw- 
ing, by greater mastery of colour 
as well as of light and shade, and 
by rapid approaches tovra-rds that 
unity of conception and that 
breadth of design, wMch ennoble 
his finest works. 

Till we find Raphael in Rome, 
we must be contented to trace his 
progress by his altar-pieces, and 
. . , , . , . , , two or three portraits. Ofgenuine 

picturcs belonging to this youthful period, and still in Italy, several possess 
very high merit; and one of these,' — the SoTglicsc MntoTnibmBnt ^ — painted 
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afUT the artist had nearly emancipated himself from the Umbrian trammels, 
ifc erual to the best of bis ivorks both in expression and composition. 

llis great, frescoes cover the walls and part of the roofs, in four of the 
.stat—room.s belonging to llie old Vatican jialace. The first chamber, called 
that of The Segnatr.ra. was finished in 1511 ; and nndor the reign of the same 
jiopc, Jniins II, the next apartment, named, from its main subject, that of 
the IlelKjdoriis, was partly iwinted. After the aicce.ssion of Leo X, the artist 
completed that chambe^ and proceeded to the third, that of the Incen^o, 
which he finished in 1.517. For the fourth, the hall of Constantine, he left 
the design.^, which were painted by his surviving pupils. Under Leo he 
also designed the small frescoe.s in the arcade called Raphael’s Loggie ; and 
jn the same pontificate he produced the celebrated Cartoons.* 

With this brief summary, and with no more than a mere mention of the 
great Venetian painters, Titian and Tintoretti, and that other great contem- 
porary painter Correggio, we must turn from the art of the period to catch 
tlic barest glimpse of the two or three literary figures of tlie t.inift, before 
we turn back to the sweep of political events. ‘ ^lichelangclo himself was a 
poet, but we shall not attempt to deal here with this side of the multiform 
genius of that extraordinary man. Instead we shall turn to the central lit- 
erary figure of the epoch, Ariosto.o 

Ariozto 

Lodo-s-ico Ariosto uns bom on the 8lh of September, 1474, at Reggio, of 
which pkee his father was governor, for the duke of Ferrara. He was 
intended for the study of jurisprudence, and, lilcc many other distinguished 
poete, he experienced a long struggle between the will of his father, who was 
anxious that he should pursue a profession, and his o^vn feelings, which 
prompted him to the indulgence of his genius. After five j’ears of unprofit- 
able study, his father at length consented to his devoting bimsalf solely to 
literature. 

The Orlando^ Furiozo of Ariosto is a poem universallj' known. It has 
been translated into all the modern tongues ; and by the sole chami of its 
adventures, independently of its poetiy, has long been the delight of the 
3 ''outh of all countries. It maj'' therefore be taken for granted, that all tlio 
world is aware that Ariosto undertook to sing ihe Paladins and their 
amours at the court of Cliarlcmagne, diuring the fabulous wars of tliis 
monarch against the Moors. If it wore required to assign an historical 
epoch to the events contained in this poem, we must place them before the 
year 7 ( 8, when Orlando was slain at the batile of Roncesvalles, in an expe- 
dition which Charlemagne made, before he was emperor, to defend the fron- 
tiers of Spain. But it may be conjectured, that the romance writers have 
confounded the wars of Charles Martel against Abd el Rahman, with those 
of Charlemagne j and have thus given rise to the traditions of the invasion 
of France by the Saracens, and of those unheard-of perils, from which the 
west of Europe was saved by the valour of the Paladins. Every reader 
knows that Orlando, of all tlie heroes of Ariosto the most renowned for his 
valour,^ became mad, through love for Angelica ; and that his madness, 
which is only an episode in this long poem, has given its name to the whole 
of the composition, although it is not until the twenty-third canto that 
Orlando is deprived of Ms senses. 

^ It does not appear that Ariosto had the intention of writing a strictly 
epic poem. He hw rejected the advice of Bembo, who wished him to com- 
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pose his poem in Latin, the only language, in the opinion of the cardinal, 
worthy of a serious subject. Ariosto thought, perhaps, that an Italian poem 
should necessarily be light and sportive. He scorned the adopted rules of 
poetry, and^ proved himself sufficiently powerful to create new ones. TTis 
work may, indeed, be said to possess an unity of subject; the great struggle 
between the Christians and the Moors, which began with the invasion of 
France, and terminated Avith her deliverance. This was the snbject whicli 
he had proposed to himself in his argument. The lives and ’adventures of his 
several heroes, contributed to this great action ; and were so many subordinate 
episodes, which may_ be admitted in epic poetry, and which, in so long a 
work, cannot be considered as destroying tlie unity. 

The poem of Ariosto is, therefore, only a fragment of the history of the 
knights of Charlemagne and their amours ; and it has ueitW begimiing nor 
end, further than any particular detached period may be said to possess 
them. This want of unity essentially injui’es the interest and the general 
impression winch we ought to derive from the Avork. But the avidity Avith 
Avhioh aU nations, and all ages, have read Ariosto, even Avhen liis story is 
despoiled of its poetic charms by translation, sufficiently proves that he had 
the art of giving to its individual parts an interest Avhich it does not possess 
as a whole. 


Maohiavelli 

From Ariosto Ave turn to his great contemporary, the illustrious secretary 
of the Florentine republic, Niccolo Machiavclli, a man of profomid thought, 
and the most eloquent historian and most skilful politician that Italy has 
produced. But a distinction less enviable has attached his name to the 
infamous principles which he developed, though probably with good inten- 
tions, in his treatise, entitled H Principe; and Iiis name is, at the in'esent 
day, allied to everything false and perfi^ous in politics. 

Machiavelli Avas born at Florence, on the 3rd of May, 1469, of a family 
which had enjoyed the first offices in the republic. "We are not acquainted 
with the history of his youth ; but at the age of tliirty he entered into public 
business as chancellor of the state, and from that time he Avas constantly 
employed in public affairs, and particularly in embassies. He was sent four 
times, by the republic, to the court of France ; tAvice to the imperial court ; 
and twice to that of Rome. Among his embassies to the smaller princes of 
Italy, the one of the longest duration AA'as to Crosai- Borgia, Avhom he nar- 
rowly observed at the very important period Avhen this illustrious villain 
Avas elevating liimself by his crimes, and Avhose diabolical policy he had thus 
an opportunity of studying at leisure. In the midst of these grave occupa- 
tions his satiric gaiety did not forsake him; and it was at this period that 
ne composed his comedies, his novel of Belfagor^ and some stanzas and sonnets 
which are not deficient in poetical merit. He had a considerable share in 
directing the councils of the republic as to arming and forming its militia; 
and he assumed more pride to himself from this advice, Avhich liberated the 
state from the yoke of the Oondotderi, than fi-om the fame of his literary 
works. The infiuence to Avhich he owed his elevation in the Florentine 
Republic was tliat of the free party which contested the poAver of the Medici 
and at that time held them in exile. When the latter were recalled in 1512 
M^hiaveUi Avas deprived of aU his employs and banished. He then entered 
into a conspiracy against^ the usurpers, which was discovered, and he was 
put to the torture, but Avithout wresting from him, by extreme agonies, any 
confession which could impeach either himself or those avIio had confided in 
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clcA-atiou lo the x>oiitificale, restored him to 

Macliiavelli has not, in anj- of liis writings, testified his resentment of the 
cruel treaiment he cxpenenced. He seems to have concealed it at the 
of ^.licart: but we easilj* perceive that torture had not increased 
lu^ lo\e of^ ijrmces, and that he took a pleasure in i)aintinff tlieiu as he had 
seen them, in a work in which he feigned to instruct them. It was, iu faok 

?" “"d politi-®. ’Vtth that 


wiucn uien prev.aiiecl m Italy. He dedicated his treatise of the Principe, not 
to Lorenzo the Magnificent, but to Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, the proud 
usurper of the liberties of t lorenee, and of Uie estates of his benefactor, the 


ouuttius. lu lus ii eaHsc 01 LHC I'nncipc, how an able usurper, who is 
not restrained by any moral principle, may consolidate his power, gave to 
the duke instructions conformable to his taste. The true object, however, of 
alachiavelli could not be lo secure on his throne a tj'rant whom he hated, and 
agjiinst whom he had conspired. Nor is it probable that he only proposed 
o himself to expose lo the pcojile the maxims of tyrann}' in order to render 
llieni odious; for an miiveraal experience had, at that time, made them 
kiioivn tliroughout aU Italj*, and that diabolical x)olic 3 * which Machiavelli 
reduced to a sj’stcm was, in the sixteenth centuiy, that of idl the states. 

It was also at this period of his life that MachiaveUi wrote his Historv of 
Florence, dedicated to Pope Clement VII, and in which he instructed the 
Itabans 111 the art of uniting the eloquence of history uith depth of reflec- 
tion. lie has attached himself, much less than his iiredecessors in the same 
line, to the narration of military events. But his work, as a history of 
popiUar passions and tumults, is a masterpiece. He was again employed in 
pubbe affairs by the pop^ and was charged with the direction of the fortifi- 
cations, wlmn death deimved his country of his further sendees, on the 22nd 
of dune, Ibwi, three years before the termination of the Florentine Republic.<: 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE “LAST DAY OF ITALY” 

[14g4.-1680 A.D.] 

The period was at length arrived when Italy — which had restored intel- 
lectual light to Europe, reconciled civil order with liberty, recalled youth to 
the study of laws and of philosophy, created the taste for poetry and the 
fine arts, revived the science and literature of antiquiiy, given prosperity to 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture — was destined to become the prey 
of those very barbarians whom she was leading to civilisation. Her inde- 
pendence must necessarily perish with her liberty, which was hitherto the 
source of her grandeur and power. In a country covered with republics 
three centuries before, there remained but four at the death of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici; and in those, although the word “liberty” was still inscribed on 
their banners, that principle of life had disappeared from their institutions. 
Florence, already governed for three generations by the family of the 
Medici, corrupted % their licentiousness, and rendered venal by their 
wealth, had been taught by them to fear and to obey. Venice -with its 
jealous aristocracy, Siena and Lucca, each governed by a single caste of citi- 
zens, if still republics, had no longer popular governments or republican 
eneigj. Neither in those four cities, nor in Genoa, which had surrendered 
its liberty to the Sforzas, nor in Bologna, which yielded to the Bentivoglios, 
nor in any of the monarchical states, was there to be found throughout Italy 
that power of a people whose every individual will tends to the public weal, 
whose efforts are all combined for the public benefit and the common safety. 
The princes of that country could appeal only to order and the obedience of 
the subject, not to the enthusiasm of the citizen, for the protection of Italian 
independence and of their own. 

Immense wealth, coveted by the rest of Europe, was, it is true, always 
accumulating in absolute monarchies, as well as in republics ; but if, on the 
one hand, it furnished the pay of powerful armies, on the other, it aug- 
mented the danger of Italy, by exciting the cupi<Riy of its neighbours. 
The number of national soldiers was veiy considerable; their profession 
was that which led the most rapidly to distinction and fortune. Engaged 
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only foi- the duiMtioii of hostilities, and at liberty to retire every month, 
instead of spending their lives in the indolence of garrisons or abandoning 
the freedom of their will, the.y passed rapidly from one service to another, 
set Icing onlj- war. and never becoming enervated bj* idleness. The horses 
and armour of the Italian men-at-arms were reckoned superior to those of 
the transalpine nations, against which they had measured themselves in 
France during '• the war of the public weal.” The Italian captains had 
made war a science, every branch of which the}' thoroughly knew. It was 
never suspected for a moment tliat the soldier should be wanting in courage ; 
but the general mildness of mamiers and the jjrogress of civilisation had 
accustomed the Italians to make war with sentiments of honour and human- 
ity towards the vanquished. Ever ready to give quarter, they did not strike 
a fallen cuera}'. Often, after having taken from him his horse and armour, 
they set him free ; at least, they never demanded a ransom so enoniious as 
to ruin Mm. Horsemen who went to battle clad in steel were rarely killed 
or wounded, so long as they kept their saddles. Once unhorsed, they sur- 
rendered. The battle, therefore, never became mimderous. The courage of 
the Italian soldiers, which had accommodated itself to this milder warfare, 
suddenly gave way before the new dangers and ferocity of barbarian ene- 
mies. Th(gr became terror-struck when they perceived that the French 
caused dismounted horsemen to be put to death by their valets, or made 
prisoners onl}* to extort from them, under the name of ransom, all they 
possessed. The Italian cavalry, equal in courage and supenor in military 
science to the French, were for some time unable to make head against an 
enemy whose ferocity distui'bed their imaginations. 

"Wliile Italy had lost a part of the advantages wMch, in the preceding 
centm^', had constituted her security, the triinsaliiine nations had suddenly 
acquired a power w'hich deslro}'cd the ancient equilibrium. Up to the close 
of the iifteenlh century, wars vrere much fewer between nation and nation 
than between French, Germans, or Spaniards among themselves. Even the 
war between the English and the French, which desolated France for more 
than a centurj-, sprang not from enmity between two rival nations, but from 
the circumstance that the Idngs of England were French princes, hereditary 
sovereigns of Normand}', Poitou, and Guienne. Chai'les VII at last forced 
the English back beyond sea, and reunited to the monarch}' provinces which 
had been detached from it for centuries. Louis XI vanquished the dukes and 
peers of France who had disputed Ms authority ; he humbled the house of 
Burgimdy, which had begun to have interests foreign to France. His 
young successor and son, Charles VIII, on coming of age, found himRal f 
the master of a vast kingdom in a state of complete obedience, a brilliant 
army, and large revenues ; but was weak enough to think that there was no 
glory to be obtained unless in distant and chivalrous expeditions. The 
different monarcMes of Spain, wMch had long been rivals, were united by 
the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile, and by the 
conquest which they jointly made of the Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
Spain, forming for the first •fime one great power, began to exercise an influ- 
ence which she had never till then claimed. The emperor Maximilian, after 
having united the Low Countries and the county of Burgundy, Ms wife’s 
inheritance, to the states of Austria, wMch he inherited fi'om Ms father, 
asserted Ms right to exercise over the whole of Germany the imperial 
author!^ wMch had escaped from the hands of his predecessors. Lastly, 
the Swiss, rendered illustrious by their victories over Charles the Bold, had 
begun, but since Ms death only, to make a traffic of their lives, and enter 
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the service of foreign nations. At the same time, the empire of the Turks 
extended along the whole shore of the Adriatic, and menaced at once Venice 
and the kingdom of Naples. Italy was surrounded on all sides by powers 
which had suddenly become gigantic, and of wliich not one had, half a 
century before, given her uneasiness. 

France was the first to carry abroad an activity unemployed at home, 
and to make Italy feel the change which had taken place in the politics of 
Europe. Its king, Charles VIII, claimed the inheritance of all the rights 

of the second house of Anjou on the kingdom of 
Naples. Those rights, founded on the adoption 
of Louis I of Anjou by Joanna I, had never been 
acknowledged by the people or confirmed by posses- 
sion. For the space of a hundred and ten years 
Louis I, II, and III, and Eene, the brother of the 
last, made frequent but unsuccessful attempts to 
mount the thi’one of Naples. The brother and the 
daughter of Kene, Charles of Maine and Margaret 
of Anjou, at last either ceded or sold those rights 
to Louis XI. His son, Charles VIII, as soon as he 
was of age, determined on asserting them. Eager 
for glory, in proportion as his weak frame and still 
weaker intellect incapacitated him for acquiring it, 
he, at the age of twenty-four, resolved on treading 
in the footsteps of Charlemagne and his paladins; 
and undertook the conquest of Naples as the first 
exploit that was to lead to tlie conquest of Constan- 
tinople and the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Charles VIII entered Italy in the month of Au- 
gust, 1494, -with thirty-six hundred men-at-arms or 
heavy cavalry ; twenty thousand infantry, Gascons, 
Bretons, and French; eight thousand Swiss, and a 
formidable train of artillery. This last arm had 
received in France, during the wars of Charles VII, 
degree of perfection yet unknown to the rest of 
Europe. The states of upper Italy were favourable 
to the expedition of the French. The duchess of 
Savoy and the marchioness of Montferrat, regents 
for their sons, who were under age, opened the pas- 
sages of the Alps to Charles VIII. Lodovico the 
Moor, regent of the duchy of Milan, recently alarmed at the demand made on 
mm by the king of Naples, to give up the regency to his nephew, Giovanni 
Galeazzo, then of full age, and married to a I^apolitan princess, had himaRif 
called the French into Italy ; and to facilitate their conquest of tbp. kingdom 
of Naples, opened to them all the fortresses of Genoa which were dependent 
on him. The republic of Venice intended to remain neutral, reposing in its 
own strength, and made the duke of Ferrara and the marquis of Mantua, 
rts neighbours, adopt the same policy ; but southern Italy formed for' its 
defence a league, comprehending the Tuscan republics, the states of the 
church, and the kingdom of Naples. 

At Florence, Lorenzo de’ Medici left three sons ; of whom Piero II, at 
^e age of twenty-one, was named chief of the republic. His grandfather, 
Piero I, son of Cosmo, oppressed with infirmities and premature old age, 
had shown little talent, and no capacity for the government of a state. 
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Piero II, on the contnirj', wsis remiirkable for his bodily vigour and address; 
but he thought only of shining at festivals, tilts, and tournaments. It was 
said that he had given proofs of talent in his literary studies, tliat he spoke 
with grace and dignitj-; but in his public career he proved himself arrogant, 
presumptuous, and passionate. He determined on governing the Florentines 
as a master, ivithout disguising the yoke which he imposed on them; not 
deigmng to trouble himself with business, he transmitted his orders by his 
sccre^ij', or some one of his household, to the magistrates. 

Piero do’ Medici remained faithful to the treaty which his father had 
made with Ferdinand, king of Naples, and engaged to refuse the ^ench a 
free passage, if they attempted to enter southern Italy by Tuscany. The 
republics of Siena and Lucca, too feeble to adopt an independent policy, 
promised to follow the iniimhi given by Medici. In the states of the 
church, Itocbigo Borgia had su ceeded to Innocent VIII, on tlie 11th of 
August, 1492, under the name of Vlexauder VI. He was the richest of the 
same time thv. most depraved in morals, and the most 
perfadious as a politician. The marriage of one of his sons (for he liad 
several) mUi a natural daughter of Alfonso, son of l^rdinand, had put the 
seal to his alliance with the reigning liouse of Najiles. That house then 
appeared S't the summit of prosperitj'. Ferdinand, though seveniy years of 
age, n as still ^ugol'ous : he was lieh, he had triumphed over all liis enemies ; 
he passed for tlm most able politician in Italy. His two sons, Alfonso and 
Frederick, and his grandson, Ferdinand, ivere reputed skilful warriors ; they 
Iiacl an arinj’’ and a niiniei'ous fled under tlieir orders. However, Ferdinand 
dreaded a }var with France, and lie had just opened negotiations to avoid it 
when he ched suddenly, on the 26th of January, 1494. His son, Alfonso 11, 
racceeded him ; while Frederick took command of the fled, and the young 
Fren army, destined to defend Romagna against the 

It was by Pontremoli and the Lunigiana that Charles VIII, according to 
the ad\qce of Lodovico the Moor, resolved to conduct his army into southern 
Italy. This road traversing the Apennines from Parma to Pontremoli, over 
poor pasture lands, and descending through olive groves to the sea, the 
shore of which it follows at the foot of the mountains, was not without 
danger. The country produces little grain of any kind. Corn was brought 
from abi’oad, at a great expense, in exchange for oil. The narrow space be- 
tween tile sea and the mountains was defended by a chain of fortresses, 
which might long stop the army on a coast where it would have experienced 
at the same time famine and the pestilential fever of Pietrasanta. Piero de’ 
Medici, upon learning that tiie French were arrived at Sarzana, and perceiv- 
uig the fermentation which the news of their approach excited at Florence, 
resolved to_ imitate that act of his father which he had heard the most 

ierdinand at Naples. He departed to meet Charles 
VIII. On his^ road he traversed a field of battle, where three hundred 
h lorentine soldiers had been cut to pieces by the French, who had refused to 
^ single one. Seized with terror, on being introduced to 
Charles, he, on the ii^t summons, caused the fortresses of Sarzana and Sar- 
zanello to be immediately surrendered. He afterwards gave up those of 
Librafratta, Fisa, and Livorno (Leghorn^, consenting that Charles should 
garrison and keep them until his return from Italy, or until peace was 
signed, and thus establishing the king of France in the lieart of Tuscany. 

It was contrary to the wish of the Florentines that Medici had engaged in 
hostilities against the French, for whom they entertained an hereditary 
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attacliment ; but the conduct of the chief of the state, who, after having 
drawn them into a war, delivered their fortresses, without authority, into 
the hands of the enemy whom he had provoked, appeared as disgraceful as 
it was criminal. 

Piero de’ Medici, after this act of weakness, quitted Charles, to return 
in haste to Florence, where he arrived on the 8th of November, 1494. On 
his preparing, the next day, to visit the signoria, he found guards at the door 
of the palace, who refused liim admittance. Astonished at this opposition, 
he returned home, to put liimself under the protection of his brother-in-law, 
Paolo Orsini, a Roman noble, whom he had taken, with a troop of cavalry, 
into the pay of the republic. Supported by Orsini, the three brothers Medici 
rapidly traversed the streets, repeating the war-cry of their family, 

PcHleV ' — without exciting a single movement of the populace, upon whom 
they reckoned, in their favour. The friends of liberty, the Piagnoni, on the 
other hand, excited by the exhortations of Savonarola, assembled, and took 
arms. Their number continually increased. The Me^ci, terrified, left, the 
city by the gate of San Gallo, traversed the Apennines, retired first to 
Bologna, then to Venice, and thus lost, without a struggle, a sovereignty 
which their family had already exercised sixty years. The same day, the 
19th of November, 1494, on which the Medici were driven out of Florence, 
the Florentines were driven out of Pisa.^ 


CECASLES vni; HIS ABMY (1404 A.D.) 

The French army was now ready to march on Florence. It consisted of 
thirty-six hundred men-at-arms; six thousand foot-archers from Brittany; 
six thousand crossbowmen from the central provinces ; eight thousand Gas- 
con infantry, at that time the most esteemed in France; all armed with 
arquebuses and two-handed swords ; and eight thousand Swiss or German 
pikemen and halberdiers. An immense number of attendants followed and 
increased this splendid force which was led by the king, the duJce of Orleans, 
afterwards Louis XII, the duke of Vendome; the count of Montpensier; 
Louis de Ligne, lord of Luxemburg ; Louis de la Tremouille and other great 
seigniors ; besides the seneschal of Beaucaire, Brigonnet, bishop of St. Malo, 
both confidential advisers of Charles ; and, though last not least, his father’s 
old and faithful counsellor Philip de Gomines, lord of Argenton, who has left 
so interesting and instructive a history of his own times to posterity. The 
French man-at-arms or lance (a name which seems to have been gradually 
dropped in Italy after the disappearance of transalpine condottieri by whom it 
was introduced} consisted of six horsemen, of which two were archers ; they 
were nearly all French subjects, and all gentlemen, who were neither enrolled 
nor removed at the general’s pleasure nor paid by him as in Italy, but 
received their salary direct from the crown. Their squadrons were always 
maintained complete, and every man was well equipped both with arms and 
horses, for their circumstances were equal to it, and there was a good 
spirit and an honourable emulation to distinguish themselves not only for 
the sake of glory but promotion ; and the same spirit existed among the 
leaders and generals, who were all lords and barons or of illustrious family 
and nearly all native Frenclunen. None of the subordinate chiefs com- 
manded more than a hundred lances, and when these were complete they 
looked only to glory and promotion, which were pursued with a singular 
devotion to the king whom they considered the source of both. The result 
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of tliK spirit and this equality was a steadiness in their service, an absence of 
any desire, whether from avarice or ambition, to change their masters, 
and a similar absence of any nvali-y wth other captains for a larger com- 
maud. ° 

All this differed from the Italian army in which the men-at-arms were at 
this time principaUy composed of the lower ranks of society, of strangers 
foom other states, the subjects of other princes; all depending on the Son- 
dottie^nuth whom they agreedfor their salaiyand by them alone was it paid, 
3'et without any generous stimulus to honour, gloiy, or good service —but 
on the contraiy the certainty of an luifeeling dismissal when no longer 
wanted. The generals themselves were “ 

rarely the subj’ects of those they served 
and frequently had different ends and in- 
terests, wliich were sometimes even directly 
inimical. Amongst them there was abun- 
dance of hatred and rivalry and consequent 
absence of discipline ; nor had tliej' alwaj's 
a prefixed period of service; wherefore 
being entire masters of their troops they 
left tlieir numbers incomplete, though paid 
for; defrauded their emploj'crs; demanded 
shameful contributions fiL'om them in emer- 
gencies, and then tired of the service, or 
stimulated by ambition or avarice or some 
other temptation they were not only fickle 
but unfaithful. Nor was there less differ- 
ence in the infantry of France and Italy; 
the latter fought in compact and well- 
ordered battalions, but scattered over the 
country and taking advantage of its banks 
and ditches and all its local peculiarities. 

Tlie Swiss in French pay on the contrary 
combated in large masses of an invariable 
number of rank and file, and never break- 
ing this order they presented themselves 
like a strong, solid, and almost unconquer- 
able wall wiere there was sufficient space 
to deploj' their battalions; with similar 
discipHne and similar order did the French 
and Gascon infantry fight, but not with 
equal bravery. In their ordnance however 
the French were far superior to the Italians and sent so great a quantity 
both of battering and field artillery to Genoa for this war, and of so superior 
a nature, that the Italian officers were astonished. Hitherto in Italy this 
warlike arm whether used in the field or fortress had been of a very cum- 
brous construction; the largest were denominated homhafde and were made 
both of brass and iron, but of great size— difficult of transport, difficult 
to place, and difficult to discharge ; much time was consumed in loading ; 
a long interval passed after every round ; and the effect in general was 
comparatively trifling with reference to the time and labour employed, 
there being always a sufficient interval after each discharge for tlie garrison 
to repair the damage at their leisure. The French had idready cast much 
lighter pieces of brass ordnance to which they seem to be the first who gave 
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the name of cannon, and used iron shot instead of stone balls : these were 
placed on lighter carriages, and instead of bullocks as in Italy, they were 
drawn by horses and kept pace with the army. They were placed in battery 
with a^ rapidity that astonished the Italians, and their fire was so quick and 
well-directed that what had previously been many days’ work amongst the 
latter was accomplished in a few hours by the Frenchmen; so that this 
alone made their army formidable to aU Italy independent of their native 
ferocity and valour, e 

Charles VIII, on receiving from Piero de’ Medici the fortresses of Libra- 
fratta, Pisa, and Livorno, in the Pisan states, engaged to preserve to the Flor- 
entines the countries within the range of these fortresses, and to restore them 
at the conclusion of the war. But Charles had very confused notions of the 
rights of a country into which he carried war, and was by no means scrupu- 
lous as to keeping his word. When a^ deputation of Pisans represented to 
him the tyranny under which they groaned, and solicited from him the lib- 
eriy of their country, he granted their request without hesitation, without 
even suspecting that he disposed of what was not his, or that he broke his 
word to the Florentines ; he equally forgot every other engagement with them. 
Upon entering Florence, on the 17th of November, at the head of his army, 
he regarded himself as a conqueror, and therefore as dispensed from every 
promise which he had made to Piero de’ M'edici — he hesitated only between 
restoring his conquest to Piero, or retaining it himself. The magistrates in 
vain represented to him that he was the guest of the nation, and not its mas- 
ter ; that the gates had been opened to him as a mark of respect, not from 
an^ fear ; that the Florentines were far from feeling themselves conquered, 
whilst the palaces of Florence were occupied not only by the citizens but by '• 
the^ soldiers of the republic. Cliarles still insisted on disgraceful conditions, 
which his secretary read as his ultimatum. Piero Capponi suddenly snatched 
the paper from the secretary’s hand, and tearing it, exclaimed, “Well, if it 
be thus, sound your trumpets, and we will ring our bells I ” This energetic 
movement daunted the E^ench ; Charles declared himself content with the 
subsidy offered by the republic, and engaged on his part to restore as soon as 
he had accomplished the conquest of Naples, or signed peace, or even con- 
sented to a long truce, aU the fortresses which had been delivered to him by 
Medici. Charles after this convention departed from Florence, by the road 
to Siena, on the 28th of November. The Neapolitan army evacuated Ro- 
magna, the patrimony of St. Peter, and Rome, in succession, as he advanced. 
He entered Rome on the 31st of December, without fighting a blow.d 

Some very interesting details of the king’s entry into Rome and liis recep- 
tion ^ere by the pope have been preserved to us in a diary kept by one John 
Burchard, “ master of ceremonies of the chapel of Pope Alexander VI.” A 
few extracts from this diary are here given : 


QJiarles Vlll in Rome: A Contemporary Account 

From the diary of John Burchard, master of ceremonies of the chapel of 
Pope Alexander VI (1494-1496). “Book of notes collected by me, John 
Burchard of Strasburg, protonotary of the apostolic see, etc.” 

The 19th and 21st, 22nd and 23rd of December the troops of the king of 
France made excursions as far as San Lazaro and across the meadows which 
surround the castle of St. Angelo. They had even formed the plan of seiz- 
ing Rome by treache^ at night in one direction, while the Colonna would 
enter from another with the aid of a thousand Frenchmen who were to come 
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dnv,-n the river from tlie environs of Ostia; hut a high wind so disturbed 
th^ii intentions that thc 3 - could not put them into execution. They wished, 
ill truth. Ill enter the cit\-by the Porto San Paolo, fire, pilkge it, and commit 
a il oiujand other atrocities, and the author of the project was, they say. Car- 
dinal Gnrck. who liiraself would have come to the gate of the city, had not 
the tierce storm compelled him to go hack. 

This same cardinal was one of the principal ahctlors of the king of 
France’s march upon Eome. He liad, in fact, decided the inhahitante of 
Aquapendente and other lands of the churcli to grant passage to the king 
of France, ly vaunting the liheralitj* and affahility of that prince and of the 
French in general; he assured them that the French would lake nothing 
without paj-ing for it, not even a fowl, an egg, or the slightest thing, affim^ 
ing al.'so that our holy father had promised the king he would let him 
cross the estates of the church. B 3 ' sucli discourse and similar he induced 
the people to let the king of France and his troops in, contrary to the pope’s 
express wish. And to prove to the German oiKcials who were in the city 
that he was looking after their interests, he wrote an open letter which he 
caused to he distributed among the most prominent of them in ^e 0 ^ 3 *^: 


To oar brothers .md friends the prelates and other di^itarics of the German nation and 
the estates of the Most Illustrious Archduke Philip: residents of this city; 

Tit e call on God who sounds all hearts and loins to witness that wo have made every 
effort with the Tdost Christian Eng. as well in the name of our Sovereign Pontiif and in oii 
own. to induce friendship and good feeling betn een the Pope and the King ; nevertheless we 
have not a® yet been able to succeed ; we do not know to whom to aUribnte the fault, but it 
ccrt.*iinly is not to the King of France who has no other desires than to conduct liimscif ns a 
fi_ibmis=ive Mn towards the Sovereign Pontiff and the Iloly See according to the example of 
Ids predecessors. Doubtless the principal obstacle to this arrangement comes from the gravity 
of our offences towards God, and if he does not let Himself be appeased by the pravers of 
pious souls, this alliance and the consequent peace between Christian princes cannot tuVc 
place. In any case as it is to be feared that the troops of the Most Christian King and his 
allies \rill in a fcwdairs invade the citj’.if the enemies, which the King has in Borne, oppose 
the raUfication of the above mentioned agreement. I have used my influence n i& the I^nce 
that his troops maj’ cause no harm to foreigners, to whatever nation they may belong, resid- 
ing for the moment in Borne, at least unless thej’ are found in arms against his Majesty. In 
consequence, the King wishes^ and directs that* all subjects of the Most Serene King of the 
Bomnns, and the Most Blnstrious Prince, Archduke of Anslria. be not treated by his troops 
with less respect than his own subjects and all the Boman citizens. To this effect he hu 
sent me to inj* Lord Coimt^ of Montpensier, his relative and lieutenant-general, to let liim 
know on the part of tlie King that he must take measures to iircvcnt the troops from com- 
mitting any outrage or annoyance upon the above mentioned residents of Borne and espe- 
ciaUv upon the Most Beverend Carainals, foreigners of all nations, Boman citizens, and 
finally the siibjects of the Emperor and the Archduke. 

I have wished to make known to you this determination that in case (from which God 
preserve ns) of the King's troops entering Borne in arms, you would be informed of his Most 
Christian Majesty’s good intentions; if you would protect the more easilv j’onr persons and 
your propert}', I adip-ise you in case of tumult, to take refuge, with the* permission of the 
Lord Secretary, the Cardinal of Lyons, in ray palace; I am Avrifing at the moment to the 
said Secretary to ask that he be pleased to give you this shelter ; indeed I liave not forgotten 
that God created me out of nothing, that He raised me to the dignify and responsibiUties of 
the Cardinalate, at the prayers of the King of the Bomans and the electors of the Empire. 
This is why, as long as I shall live, I shall force myself, through grafitude, to render ser- 
vice to the Emperor, the Archduke Philip, and all their subjects with the same devotion as 
if I were bom in their states. Adieu, dearly beloved brethren. Pray God to hear our desires 
which are for universal peace among all Christians and univereal war against the Tnrks. 


Formello, 23rd December. 


Your friend and brother, 

CAnnixAi. Gurck. 


December 25tli, feast of the Nativitj' of our Lord Jesus Christ, the most 
reverend cardinal Mont-Real, who was to say high mass, was appointed by 
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the holy father, on receipt of what had been learned of the king of France’s 
intentions concerning his entry into Rome, to go to that iirince and beg him 
to send one of his men who would consult with the pope as to the manner in 
which he would make his entry. The morning of the same day our holy 
father the pope before going to his chapel called all the cardinals, with the 
exception of tlie cardinal of Alessandria who was to say mass, together in the 
hall known as Papagallo, and announced the arrival of the king of France, 
in the presence of the duke of Calabria. 

On Friday the 26th of the same month, our holy father betook himself to 
the large chapel of the palace where he received the king’s ambassadors who, 
to the number of three, had been sent the night previous. They were : the 
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grand marshal of the realm, Messire Jean de Gannay first president of the 
parliament of Paris, and one other — all laymen. I caused them to be placed 
— the grand marshal on the steps of the pontifical throne, in front and above 
the senator ; the two others on the bench of the lay ambassadors, where were 
seated two ambassadors from the king of Naples, who, refusing to recognise 
the new-comers on pretext that they knew nothing of their characters as 
ambassadors, got up and left the place ; but on the information I gave them 
by special order of the pope that they were ambassadors of the Idng of 
Prance, they came back to their bench and yielded the point. The king’s 
envoys were accompanied by a large number of Frenchmen, several of whom, 
forgetting all decorum, tried to place themselves close to the prelates and 
even in their seats. I was obliged to make them get out and assign them 
more suitable positions. Whereupon the pope called me to him and said in 
great irritation that I was compromising his interests, that the French must 
be let place themselves where they wished ; I replied to his holiness, who 
thus let himself be carried away a little, that his wish being known to me I 
would let them place themselves where they wished without making any 
observation. 

Wednesday December 31st, at early morning, I set out on horseback by 
order of our holy father the pope to meet the k^g of Prance, to inform him 
of the order of nis reception according to the ceremonial, to learn Ins wishes 
and execute all that his majesty would prescribe for me : I was accompanied 
by the reverend father in Jesus Christ, the lord Bartolommeo, bishop of Nepi, 
the p^e’s secretary ; by Lord Jerome Porcario, auditor of the Rote, by the 
dean Coronato de Planca ; and by Marius Milorius, Christopher Buzolus, 
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chancellor of Rome, and Jacob de Sinibaldis — Roman citizens.- At Galera, 
two miles from the eiiy, we met the most reverend cardinals of San Pietro 
in Vincoli, Gurck and SaveUi, to whom I made homage without' descending 
from my horse. A short time after we came upon the king to whom we 
made our respectful salutations, but still remained on horseback on account 
of the mud and the bad weather. 

The bishop of Repi having explained to the king what the holy father 
charged him with saying touching the prince’s reception, on my side I made 
known to his majesty the object of our errand. The king replied that he 
desired to enter Rome without pomp j he then listened to Lord Jerome 
Forcario who spoke on behalf of his Roman colleagues, placing the citizens 
and all they possessed at the king’s disposition. The king made a short 
reply without explaining what he was going to do about the offer Forcario 
had just made him. The Romans withdrew. On the king’s invitation 
1 accompanied him for the space of about four miles ; he questioned me on 
the ceremonial, the po^e, and the cardinals, of Valentino’s (Cesare Borgia} 
rank and position, plying his questions so that I could scarce answer one 
satisfactorily. In the outskirts of Burghetto two Venetian ambassadors 
presented themselves before the king ; they were soon followed by the most 
reverend cardinal Ascagni, who, without descending from his mule, uncov- 
ered himself before the Mng ; the prince did the same to the cardinid ; both 
then resumed their headgear, and the most reverend cardinal Ascagni rode 
on the king’s left hand and accompanied him over the Milvian bridge and as 
far as the palace of St. Mark, ordinary resideuee of the most reverend cardi- 
nal of Benevento. We arrived there towards the second hour of the night, 
over roads deep with mud. From the palace of the most reverend cardinal 
of Lisbon, close to the church of San Iiaurentio, to the palace of St. Mark 
the whole route was lighted up with fires, torches, and candles, and from 
nearly all the houses came shouts of *^JPra7ieia! Franeial Oolumna! Cohmna/ 
Vincula! Vincula^* 

This same day before the king’s entry into Rome, the keys of all the city 
gates were delivered into the hands of the grand marshal of the king of 
fiance, according to the command of that prince and with the pope’s consent. 
The French said in fact, and indeed it was quite true, that on a former occa- 
sion the keys had been similarly turned over to the duke of Calabria during 
his visit to Rome, and that the king of France should have the same rights. 
The following days, all the most reverend cardinals residing in Rome visited 
the king of France in turn, according to custom, except the cardinals of 
Naples and of Orsini, who, lodged in the apostolic palace in apartments 
which the holy father had assigned them, did not leave the palace and make 
this visit. Before his entry I had informed the king on the way that, in 
receiving the cardinals’ visits, he should himself go forward to meet them, 
conduct them to the door on leaving, gfive them his hand, and I instructed 
him in other similar customs. But he acted entirely differently. He neitW 
went forward to meet them nor conducted them to the door ; the members of 
Ms suite did not pay the respects expected of them. The nearest courtyard 
to the king’s apartments in the palazzo San Marco was strewn with straw 
and not even cleaned; candles were fastened to the doors and chimney 
places — in fact, one would have thought himself in a pig pen. 

Saturday, January Srd, the partisans of the Golonna and the French 
wrecked the residences of the most reverend cardinal of Naples’ nephew, of 
Jacob de Comititibus* son, and of Lord Bartolommeo de Lucca, valct-dc- 
cTumibre of our holy father the pope. The French, that they might lodge 

B. W. — TOIh IX. 2 b 
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tnemselves in tneir own fashion, forced an entrance into the houses from all 
sides, threw out even beasts and movables, burned the woodwork, and ate and 
drank their fill without paying for anything, all of which caused great talk 
among the people. In consequence of this, the king of France caused an 
order to be published all over the city forbidding the entering of houses by 
force_ under penalty of death. Monday, January 6th, pontifical vespers were 
said in the great chapel of the palace and in the pope’s presence. Before 
his holiness left the Papagallo chamber several Frenchmen were admitted to 
kiss his foot. 

Sunda}^ January 11th, it was agreed between our holy father the pope and 
Philijp de Bresse, the king of France’s uncle, that his holiness would deliver 
for six months the sultan Djem, brother of the Grand Turk, to the king of 
France, who would at once pay twenty thousand ducats to the pope and 
would pledge himself, under the security of the Florentine and Venetian mer- 
chants, to return the same sultan Djem to the pope immediately the six months 
had expired ; the king of France could receive the crown of Naples without 
^ejudice to the right of any others ; and that the cardinals of San Pietro in 
Vmcoli, Gurck, Savelli, and Colonna would be safe from all reproach. 

Sunday, January 18th, the holy father sent for me by one of the pages 
and told me that the next day a j)ublic consistory would be held to receive 
the king of France. According to the wishes of his holiness, I arranged 
that the president of the parliament of Paris should say a few words in the 
king s name, a speech in wliicli his majesty would recognise his holiness the 
pope as the true vicar and successor of St. Peter. The holy father further 
made known to me his intention of saying mass pontifically and publicly in 
the basilica of St. Peter on the folloudng Tuesday, the feast of St. Sebastian, 

asking me what place the prince should occupy and 
which mass to celebrate. He counted, in fact, on saying the mass of the 
Holy Gliost, the office of Avliich he knevr best. I replied to his holiness that 
the ^^ss to celebrate was that of St. Sebastian j and as for the Icing he 
would occupy a special seat placed in front of the cardinals’ bench, between 
that bench and the chair of the cardinal of Naples, who would assist. As 
a matter of fact, it was not the cardinal’s duty to fulfil that function on 
this day ; but there was no objection to his doing so, as it was the custom 
to assist his holiness on all days when he was not familiar with the office. 
While we were conversing, the king of France arrived at the pontifical 
palace j the pope, mformed of Ins coming, went to meet him at the palace 
entrance. The pope wore a white camail, a rich stole, and white cap, a 
suitable under the circumstances. His majesty camf to 
settle definitely with the pope the articles of agreement already concluded 
and sign^, upon which a difference had already risen between them oon- 

securities to be given by the king for the return of the Turk 
at the end of six months. 

agreement stated, in effect, that the king would furnish several 
realm of the pope’s choosing, for security j the 
president claimed ^at tins clause must be limited to ten persons only, while 
the pope demanded thirty or forty. The discussion on this point was pro- 
longed for three or foim hours; finaUy the pope entered an apartment in 
which two papal chairs had been placed, followed by the king, whom he made 
Sit m one of these chairs, after which he seated himself in the other, on 
the ^g s light. On the pope s side were the cardinals of St. Anastasia and 

o a* r 1 ® ®^^®’ *^® reverend cardinals of St. Denis 

and bt, Malo, the two papal secretaries, the datary, and several others, 
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The articles of agreement n*ere read and agreed to. Two notaries were 
raUed in— namely, the noble Stephen de liamia for the pope, and the noble 

for the king. These wrote out the treaty in 
French for lus maji'sty, and in Latin for his holiness. ^ 

Monday, January igth, the great hall of the apostolic palace iras arranged 
in the usual manner for the public consistory, at which the reception of the 
king of hrance and the ceremony of obedience were to take place. 

Xhe king placed himself on the left of the sovereign pontiff, and I 

of obedience. He said that he was 
goina to do It immcdiateh : but at that moment the president of the parlia- 

Snt w r PT ® kneeling, explained t&t the 

king had come in pepon to take the oath of obedience; but before doinff so 

from his holiness, according to the custom- 
aij pnyilege of ^assals before the oath or homage of their obedience He 
asked the confirmation of the rights granted to liim the most Cliristian king. 
Sip SnJi ^ spouse, to the dauphin his son, and to all the others included m 
fte book whose title he mentioned; next, the investiture of the kingdom of 
Naples for himself ; and, finall}', the annulling of the clause concermng the 
guarantee the return of the Grand Turk’s brother to the pope— 
an arhcle agreed to the day before udth the others. The pope replied that 
he wilhnglj* confirmed the prh'Uegcs which were the subject of the firat 

ff custom ; but as for the investiture 

of the kingdom of Naples, since that was an affair in which another was 
not be decided until after mature deHberation and con! 
s^tation with the car^nals, among whom he would make every effort that 
Ins maiesly slmuld receip the satisfaction he desired; and as regards Djem 
—the Grand Turk s brother —he desired to agree unanimously w6h the kmg 
and the sacred college hoping that there would be no point of difference 
between thein concermng that ariicle. After reeeiving this reply the king, 
who was standing on the pope’s left, pronounced the following words : ^ 

line., fafner, I Iiave come to make obedience and reverence to your holi- 
ness in the manner that my predecessors the kings of Franco have done.” 

Woi! president, of whom we liave spoken and who remained 

on his knees, got up and, standing before his holiness, enlarged in these 
words upon what the king had just said : t-uiurgea in uuese 

‘‘Most holy father, there is an ancient custom among Christian princes, 

““S'- ‘"“fy ‘■'-rough tfeu' to 

that veneration for the holy see and for the popes whom the Almighty has 

n? church; but the king here present, having fomeS the 

foiSK?^ apostles, has come in person to per- 

recognises you, holy father, as the head of all tlie 
laithzul* as tho tma n'f Jfoanc cWfrtXn-t- "a.? 3 _ • 



utoftrs ^ sx“ed to 

® brother of the Grand Turk, was 

SKtond ’otto Mug -ooSe!" 

.j^^esday, January 28tl^ the king of France and his people, all in arms, 
pelted the pope, with whom the king of France remained alone for some S 
S ^ • "®^* was escorted by the pope as far as the gallery leading 

to the mam apartments, where the king knelt and unooverld. The pop! 
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like\\'ise Lared his head in nrder to embrace him ; the king pretended 
to wish to kiss the pope’s feet, but he would not allow it. The king de- 
parted and mounted the horse that was waiting for him at the entrance of 
the private garden, where he waited some time for Cardinal Valentino who 
was going with liim to Naples ; finally the latter, after talcing leave of the 
pope, came to the place where the king was waiting, mounted his mule in 
cardinal’s robes, and presented the Icing with six superb horses. The king 
then started with Cardinal Valentino on liis left; the other cardinals, 
whose escort the king did not wish for, retired. The l^g made straight 
for Marino, where he arrived during the course of the day. The cardinals 
of San Pietro in VincoH, SaveUi, and Colonna, and the auditor of the cham- 
ber also left Rome with the king. During the evening Cardinal Gurck 
followed the king. The Grand Turk’s brother had already left for Marino./ 


Charles goes to Naples 

The first resistance which Charles encountered was on the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Naples and having there taken by assault two small towns, he 
massacred the inhabitants. TIm instance of ferocity struck Alfonso II -with 
such terror, that he abdicated the crown in favour of his son, Ferdinand II, 
and retired with his treasure into Sicily. Ferdinand occupied Capua with 
his whole army, intending to defend the passage of the Voltumo. He left 
that city to appease a sedition which had broken out at Naples; Capua, 
during his absence, was given up through fear to the French, and he ms 
himself forced, on the 21st of February, to embark for Ischia. All the 
barons, his vassals, all the provincial cities, sent deputations to Charles ; 
and the whole kingdom of Naples was conquered without a single battle in 
its defence.^ The powers of ■flie north of Italy regarded these important 
conquests with a jealous eye; they, moreover, were already disgusted by the 
insolence of the French, who had begun to conduct themselves as masters 
throughout the whole peninsula. The duke of Orleans, who had been left by 
Charles at Asti, already declared his pretensions to the duchy of MiTpri, as heir 
to his grandmother, Valentina Visconti. Lodovico Sforza, upon this, con- 
tracted alliances with the Venetians, the pope, the king of Spain, and the em- 
Peror Maximilian, for maintaining the independence of Italy; and the duke 
of Milan and the Venetians assembled near Parma a powerful army, under 
the command of the marquis of Mantua. 

Charles VIII had passed three months at Naples in feasts and tourna- 
ments, while his lieutenants were subduing and disorganising the provinces. 
The news of what was passing in northern Italy determined him on return- 

orui^ ^ army. He departed from Naples, on the 

.^Utn of May, 1495, and passed peaceably through Rome, wMlst the pope 
shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo. From Siena he went to Pm, 
and thence to Pontremoli, where he entered the Apennines. Gonzaga, mar- 
quis of Mantua, awaited him at Fomovo, on the other side of that p-hgiTi of 
mountains. Charles passed the Taro, with the hope of avoiding kim j hut 
was attacked on its borders by the ItaHans, on the 6th of July. He was at 
the time in full march ; the divisions of his army were scattered, and at 
some distance from each other. , For some time his danger was imminent ; 
but the impetuosity of the French, and the obstinate valour of the Swiss, 
repaired the fault of their general. A great number of the Italiau men-at- 
arms "^ere thrown in the^ charges of the French cavalry, many others were 
brought down by the Swiss halberds, and all were instantly put to death by 
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the servants of the array. Gonzaga left thirty-five hundred dead on the field, 
and Charles continued his retreat. On his arrival at Asti, he entered into 
treaty with Lodovico Sforza, for the deliverance of the duke of Orleans, 
whom Sforza besieged at Novara. He disbanded twenty thousand Swiss, 
who were brought to liim from the mountains, but to whose hands he would 
not venture to conCde himself. On the 22nd of October, 1495, he repassed 
the Alps, after having ravaged all Italy with the violence and rapidity of a 
hurncane. He had left his relative, Gilbert do Montpensier, viceroy at 
Naples, witli the half of his army; but the people, already wearied with his 
yoke, recalled Ferdinand II. The French, after many battles, successively 
lost their conquests, and were at length forced to capitulate at Aversa 
(Atella), on the 23rd of July, 1496. 

The invasion of the French not only spread terror from one extremity of 
Italy to the other, but changed the whole policy of that country, by render- 
ing it dependent upon that of the transalpine nations. While Charles VIII 
pretended to be the legitimate heir of the kingdom of Naples, the duke of 
Orleans, who succeeded liim under the name of Louis XII, called himself 
heir to the duchy of Milan. Maximilian, ambitious as he was inconsistent, 
claimed in the states of Italy prerogatives to which no emperor had pre- 
tended since the death of Frederick H in 1250. The Suiss had learned, at 
the same time, tliat at the foot of their mountains ikere lay rich and feeble 
cities which they might pillage, and a delicious climate, which offered all the 
enjo 3 ’ments of life ; they saw neighbouring monarchs ready to pay them for 
exercising there their brigandage. Finally, Ferdinand and Isabella, mon- 
archs of Aragon and Castile, announced their intention of defending the 
bastard branch of the house of Aragon, which reigned at Naples. But, 
already masters of Sicily, they purposed passing the strait and were secretly 
in treaiy with Charles VIII, to divide with him the spoils of the relative 
whom they pretended to defend. Amidst these different pretensions and 
intrigues, in which Italian interests had no longer any share, the spirit of 
liberty revived in Tuscany once more, but only to exhaust itself in a new 
struggle between the Florentines and Pisans. The French garrisons 
which Charles had left in Pisa and Librafratta, instead of delivering them 
to the Florentines, according to Ms order, had given them up to the Pisans 
themselves on the 1st of January, 1496. The allies, who had fought Charles 
at Fornovo, reproached the Florentines with their attachment to that mon- 
arch, and took part against them uith the Pisans. Lodovico Sforza, and the 
Venetians, sent reinforcements to the latter, and the emperor Mayimilitm 
Mmself brought them aid. Thus, the only Italians who had at heart the 
honour and independence of Italy exhausted themselves in unequal strug- 
gles and in fruitless attempts.^ 


FLOEBNTINB ABBAIBS ; SAVONAROLA 

The Florentine Republic was the only friendly power that Charles had 
left in Italy; a friendship, though false, in eveiy Avay important and almost 
indispensable to France in the prosecution of her Italian conquests, but 
equally so to Florence as her widest and richest field of commerce. Yet so 
far from trying to conciliate the latter, that monarch not only broke his oath 
and retained her fairest ]90ssessions, but left his wildest soldiers to protect 
her revolted subjects; his Gascon infantry, when unchecked by the royal 
presence, and imbued with all the Pisan hatred of Florence, carried on their 
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‘v^arlike operations in a spirit of barbarity as yet unknown to tbe Italians. 
Among other excesses they fancied that the Florentines swallowed their 
gold and_ jewels before every encounter in order to preserve something if 
taken prisoners ; wherefore all their suspected captives were killed and 
ripped open to make a thorough search for those embowelled treasures : for 
such cruelty, ho\vever, they paid full dearly when made prisoners at Ponte 
di Sacco, in despite of every efPort of the Florentine commissaries.^ 

At the moment when Florence expelled the Medici, that republic was 
bandied between three different parties. The first was that of the enthu- 
siasts, directed by Girolamo 
Savonarola; who promised the 
miraculous protection of the Di- 
vinity for the reform of the 
church and the establishment 
of liberty. These demanded a 
democratic constitution — they 
were called the Fiagnoni. The 
second consisted of men who 
had shared power with the Me- 
dici, but who had separated 
from them ; who wished to pos- 
sess alone the powers and profits 
of government, and who endeav- 
oured to amuse the people by 
dissipations and pleasures, in 
order to establish at their ease 
an aristocracy — these were 
called the Arabiati. The third 
part}' was composed of men who 
remained faithful to the Medici, 
but not daring to declare them- 
selves, lived in retirement — 
they were called Bigi. These 
three parties were so equ^ly 
balanced in the balia named by 
the parliament, on the 2nd of 
December, 1494, that it soon 
became impossible to carry on 
the government. Girolamo Savonarola took advantage of this state of 
affairs to urge that the people had never delegated their power to a balia 
which did not abuse the trust. “ The people,” he said, “ would do much 
better to reserve thm power to themselves, and exercise it by a councQ, 
into which all the citizens should be admitted.” His proposition was agreed 
to .- more than eighteen hundred Florentines furnished proof that either the}*, 
their fathers, or their grandfathers had sat in the magistracy ; they were 
consequently^ acknowledged citizens, and admitted to sit in the general 
council. This council was declared sovereign, on the 1st of Jul}', 1495 ; it 
was invested with the election of magistrates, hitherto chosen by lot, and a 
general amnesty was proclaimed, to bury in oblivion all the ancient dissen- 
sions of the Florentine Republic. 

So important a modification of the constitution seemed to promise thin 
republic a happier futurity. The friar Savonarola, who had exercised such 
influence in the council, evinced at the same time an ardent love of man- 
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(From an old print) 
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kind, dero respect for the rights of all, great sensibility, and an elevated 
mind. Though a zealous reformer of the church, and in this respect a pre- 
cursor of Luther, vrho was destined to begin his mission twenty years later, 
he did not quit the pale of orthodoxy; he did not assume the right of 
examining doctrine ; he limited his efforts to the restoration of discipline 
the reformation of the morals of the clergy, and the recall of priests, as weli 
as other citizens, to the practice of the Gospel precepts; but his zeal was 
mixed with entlmsiasm ; he believed himself under the immediate inspira- 
tion of providence ; he took his own impulses for prophetic revelations, by 
which he directed the politics of his disciples, the Fiagnoni. He had pre- 
dicted to the Florentines the coming of the French into Italy; he had 
represented to them Charles VIII as an instrument by which the Divinity- 
designed to chastise the crimes of the nation ; he had counselled them to 
remain faithful to their alliance n-ith that king, the instrument of provi- 
dence, even though his conduct, especially in reference to the affairs of Pisa, 
had been highly culpable. 

This alliance however ranged the Florentines among the enemies of 
Pope Ale^nder VI, one of the founders of the league which had driven 
the krench out of Italy; he accused them of being traitors to the church 
and to their country for their attachment to a foreign prince. A.lexander, 
equally offended by the projects of reform and by the politics of Savonarola, 
denounced him to the church as a heretic, and interdicted him from preach- 
monk at firat obeyed, and procured the appointment of his friend 
and disciple the Dominican friar, Buonviciiio of Pescia, as his successor in 
the church of St. Msirk j but on Christnicis Djiy? 1497, he declared from the 
pulpit that God had revealed to him that he ought not to submit to a cor- 
rapt tribunal; he then openly took the sacrament with the monks of St. 
jMark, and afterwards continued to preach. In the course of his sermons, 
he more than once held up to reprobation the scandalous conduct of the 
pope, whom the public voice accused of eveiy vice and every crime to be 
expected in a libertine so depraved — a man so ambitious, perfidious, and 
cruel — a monarch and a priest intoxicated with absolute power. 

In the meantime, the rivalry encouraged by the court of Rome between 
the religious orders soon procured the pope champions eager to combat 
Savonarola: he was a Dominican — the general of the Augustines, that 
order whence Martin Luther was soon to issue. Friar Mariano ^ Ghinaz- 
zano signalised himself by his zeal in opposing Savonarola. He presented 
to the pope Friar Francis of Apulia, of the order of minor Observantines, 
who was sent to Florence to preach against the Florentine monk, in the 
church of Santa Groce. Tliis preacher declared to his audience that he 
knew Savonarola pretended to support his doctrine by a miracle. “For 
me,” said he, “I am a sinner; I have not the presumption to perform 
miracles ; nevertheless, let a fire be lighted, and I am ready to enter it with 
him. I am certain of perishing, but Christian charity teaches me not to 
-withhold my life, if, in sacrificing it, I might precipitate into heU a heresi- 
arch, -who has already dra-wn into it so many souls.” 

This stmnge proposition was rejected by Savonarola; but his friend and 
disciple. Friar Domenico Buon-ricino, eagerly accepted it. Francis of Apulia 
declared that he would risk his life against Savonarola only. Meanwhile, 
a crowd of monks, of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, rivalled each 
other in their offers -to prove by the ordeal of fire, on one side the -truth, 
on the other the falsehood, of the new doctrine. Enthusiasm spread beyond 
the two convents ; many priests and seculars, and even women and nhildrBn, 
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more especially on tne side of Savonarola, earnestly requested to be admitted 
to the proof. The pope warmly testified his gratitude to the Franciscans 
for their devotion. The signoria of Florence consented that two monks 
only should devote themselves for their respective orders, and directed 
^ he prepared. The whole population of tiie town and eountiy, to 
which a signal miracle was promised, received the announcement with trans- 
ports of ]oy. 

• 1A98, a scaffold, dreadful to look on, was erected 

m the public square of Florence : two piles of large pieces of wood, mixed 
with fagote and broom, which should quickly take fire, extended each eiffhtv 
feet long, four feet thick, and five feet high ; they were separated by a nar- 
row space of two feet, to serve as a passage by which the two priests were 
to enter, and pass the whole length of the piles during the fire. Every win- 
dow was f ull ; every roof was covered with spectators ; almost the whole 
population of the republic was collected round the place. The portico 
called the Loggia de’ Lanzi, divided in two by a partition, was assigned to 
the two orders of monks. The Dominicans arrived at their station chanting 
canticles, and bearmg the holy sacrament. The Franciscans immediately 
declared that they would not permit the host to be carried amidst flamed 
Xhey insisted that the friar Buonvicino should enter the fire, as their own 
champion was prepared to 'do, without this divine safeguard. The Domini- 
cans answered, that they would not separate themselves from their God at 
the moment when they implored his aid. The dispute upon this point grew 
WOTm. Several hours passed away. The multitude, which had waited long, 
and begun to feel hunger and thirst, lost patience; a deluge of rain sud- 
denly feu upon the city, and descended in torrents from the roofe of the 
houses —all present were ^-enched. The piles were so wet that they could 
be hghted ; and the crowd, disappointed of a miracle so impa- 
tiently looked for, separated, with the notion of having been unworthW 
trifled with. Savonarola lost all his credit ; he was henceforth rather looked 
on as an impostor. Next day his convent was besieged by the Arabiati, 
eager to profit by the incongancy of the multitude ; L was arrested, with 
his two frien^, Domenico Buonvicino and SUvestro Marruffi, and led to 
prison. The Piagnom, his partisans, were exposed to every outrage from 
the popiUace-two of them were kiUed; their rivals and old ene&es e“ 
citing the general ferment for their destruction. Even in the signoria 
agamst them, and yielded to the pressing demands of the 
ET’ aT^® toe imprisoned monks were subjected to a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Alexander VI despatched judges from Rome, with orders to cmndemn 

Conformably with the laws of the church, the trial 
I?.® J^® Savonarola was too weak and nervous to support 

5'® aU that was imputed to him ; and, with his two 
7° death. The three monks were burned alive, 
where, six weeks before, a pile 

had been raised to prepare them a triumph. ^ 


THE PEENCH US’ T^TTT.ATff 


TfoiJ+S e^edition of Charles VIII against Naples had directed towards 

western powers. The transalpine nations had 
to act as masters, and if they pleased 
as robbers, in this the richest and most civilised country of the earth. All 
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the powers on the eonfines henceforth aspired to subject some part of Italy 
to meir dominion. They coveted their share of tribute from a land so fruitful 
of impost, from those cities in which industry employed such numbers, and 
accumulated so much capital. Cupidity put arms in their hands, and 
smothered every generous feeling. The commanders were rapacious j the 
soldiers thought only of pillage. They regarded the Italians as a race aban- 
doned to their extortions, and vied with each other in the Wbarous methods 
which they invented for extorting money from the vanquished, until at last 
they completely destroyed the prosperily which had provoked their envy. 

Charles VIII died at Amboise, on the 7th of April, 1498, the day destined 
at Florence for the trial by fire of the doctdne of Savonarola. Louis 
who succeeded that monarch, claimed, as grandson of Valentina Visconti, to 
be the legitimate heir to the duch}' of j\lilan, although, according to the law 
acknowledged by all Italy, and confirmed by the imperial investure granted 
to the father of Valentina, females were excluded from all share in the suc- 
cession. This monarch, at his coronation, took with the title of king of 
France those of duke of Milan and king of Naples and Jerusalem. It was to 
the duchy of Milan t^t he seemed particular!}' attached, apparently as having 
been the object of his ambition before he came to the throne. He preserved 
during his whole reign, as if he were simpl}' duke of Milan, a feudal respect 
for the emperor as lord paramount, which was as fatal to France as to Italy. 

After having thus announced to the world his pretensions to the duchy 
of Milan, Louis hastened to secure his possession of it by arms. He easily 
separated liis antagonist, Lodovieo Sforza, from all his allies. The emperor 
Maximilian had married the niece of Lodovieo, to whom he had granted the 
investure of his duchy ; but MaximUian forgot, with extreme levity, his prom- 
ises and alliances. A new ambition, a supposed offence, even a whim, 
rafSced to make him abandon his most matured projects. The Swiss had 
just then excited his resentment ; and to attack them the more effectually, 
he signed with Louis XII a truce, in which Lodovieo Sforza was not included, 
and was therefore abandoned to his enemy. The Venetians were interested 
s^ more than the emperor in defending Lodovieo, but were incensed against 
him ; they accused him of having deceived them, as well in the war against 
Charles VIII as in that for the defence of Fisa. They suspected Mm of 
ha'dng suggested to Maximilian the claims which he had just made on all 
their conquests in Lombard}', as having previously appertained to the empire. 
They were obliged, moreover, to reserve all their resources to resist the most 
formidable of their enemies. Bajazet II liad just declared war against them. 
Bands of robbers continually descended from the mountains of Turkish Albania 
to lay waste Venetian Dalmatia. The Turkish pashas offered their sup- 
port to every traitor who attempted to take from the Venetians any of their 
stations in the Levant. Corfu very nearly fell into the hands of the Turks ; at 
length hostilities openly began. The Turks attacked Zara ; all the Venetian 
merchants ^ establiwed at Constantinople were put into irons, and Scander 
Pasha, sanjak of Bosnia, passed the Isonzo on the 29th of September, 1499, 
with seven thousand Turkish cavalry. He ravaged aU the rich country 
which extends from that river to the Tagliamento, at the extremity of the 
Adriatic, and spread terror up to the lagunes wMch surround Venice. Invaded 
by an enemy so formidable, against whom they were destined to support, 
for seven years, a relentless war, the Venetians would not expose themselves 
to the danger of maintaining another war against the French. On the 15th 
of April, 1499, they signed, at Blois, with Louis, a treaty, by which they 
contracted an alliance against Lodovieo Sforza and abandoned the conquest 
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of the Milanese to the king of France, reserving to themselves Cremona 
the Ghiara d’Adda. 

Lodovieo Sforza found no allies in any other part of Italy. Since the 
execution of Savomrola at Florence, the faction of the Arabiati had suc- 
ceeded that of the Fiagnoni in the administration, without changing its policy. 
The republic conl^ued to guard against the intrigues of the Medici,' w'ho 
entered into an alliance with every enemy of their country, in order to bring 
it back under them yoke. Florence continued her efforts to subdue Pisa ; 
but, fearing to excite the jealousy of the kings of France and Spain, did not 
assemble for that purpose either a numerous army or a great train of artil- 
lery. She contented herself with ravaging the Pisan territory every year, in 
order to reduce that city by famine. Even these expeditions were suspended 
when those powerful monarchs found it convenient to make a show of peace. 
The cities of Siena, Lucca, and Genoa, actuated by their jealousy of Flor- 
ence, sent succour to Pisa. Pope Alexander "VI, who had been always the 
enemy of Charles VIII, now entered into an alliance with Louis XII ; but 
on conation that Cesare Borgia, son of Alexander, should be made duke of 
Valentinois in France and of Romagna in Italy — the French Tring assisting 
him against the petty princes, feudatories of the holy see, who were masters 
of wat province. The king of Xaples, Frederick, who had succeeded his 
Mph^v Fer^nand on the 7Si of September, 1496, was well aware that he 
should, in his^ turn, be attacked by France ; but although he merited, by hia 
talents and virtues, the confidence of his subjects, he had great difficulty in 
re-establishing some order in his kingdom, which was ruined by war, and 

» , army nor an exchequer to succour his natural ally, the duke 

of Milan. 

Tk» powerful French army, commanded by the sires De Ligny and 
D Aubigny, pa^ed the Alps in the month of August, 1499. On the 13th 
of that month they attacked and took by assault the two petty fortresses of 
Arazzo and Annone, on the borders of the Tanaro ; putting the garrisons, and 
almost all the inhabitants, to the sword. This ferocious proceeding spread 
terror among the troops of Lodovieo Sforza. His army, the command of 
which he had given to Galeazzo San Severino, dispersed ; and the duke, not 
venturing to remain at Milan, sought for himself, his nb ililr R'nj rthI Tiib 
treasure refuge in Germany, with the emperor Maximilian. Louis XII, who 
arrived afterwards in Italy, made his entry into the forsaken capital of 
•Lodovioo on the 2nd of October. The trembling people, wishing to conciliate 
their new master, saluted him with the title of duke of Milan, and expressed 
their joy in receiving him as their sovereign. The rest of Lombardy also 
submi^ed v^thout resistance ; and Genoa, which had placed itself under the 
protection of the duke of Milan, passed over to that of the king of France. 

i^ms returned, to Lyons before the end of the year; the fugitive hopes 
^ich he had excited already gave way to hatred. The insolence of the 
hxench, their violation of all national institutions, their contempt of Italian 
manners, the accumulation of taxes, and the irregularities in the administra- 
on render^ their yoke insupportable. Lodovieo Sforza was informed of 
* of the desire of his subjects for his return. He was 

on tJm K^viss frontier, with a considerable treasure ; a brave but disorderly 
crowd of young men, ready to serve anyone for pay, joined him. In a few 
days five hundred cavalry and eight thousand infantry assembled under his 
baimer ; ^d, in the month of February, 1500, he entered Lombardy at 
tneir head. Como, Milan, Parma, and Pavia immediately opened their gates 
to him ; he next besieged Novara, which capitulated. Louis, meanwhile. 
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^splayed great activity in suppressing the rebeliion: his general, Louis 
de la rremouille, arrived before Novara, in the beginning of April, with an 
anny in which were reckoned ten thousand Swiss. The men of that nation 
in the iwo hostile camps, opposed to each other for liire, hesitated, parleyed, 
and finally took a resolution more fatal to their honour than a battle between 
feUow-countrymen could have been. Tliose within Novara not only con- 
sented to withdraw themselves, but to give up to the French the Italian 
men-at-arms with whom they were incorporated, and who were immediately 
put to the sword or drowned in tlie river. They permitted La Tremouille 
to arrest in their ranks Lodovico Sforza and the two brothers San Severino, 
who attempted to escape in disgmse. They received from the French the 
wages thus basely won, and afterwards, rendered reckless by the sense of 
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theii' infamy, they in their retreat seized BelUnzoua, which they ever after 
retained. Thus, even the weakest of the neighbours of Itaty would have 
their share in her conquest. Lodovico Sforza was conducted into France, 
and there condemned to a severe captivity, which, ten years afterwards, 
ended with his life. The hlilanese remained subject to the king of France 
from this period to the month of June, 1512. 

The facility with which Louis had conquered the duchy of Milan must 
have led Inm to expect that he should not meet with much more resistance 
from the kingdom of Naples. Frederick also, sensible of this, demanded 
peace ; and, to obtain it, offered to hold Ins Mngdom in fief, as tributary 
to France.^ He reckoned, however, on the support of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, his kinsman and neighbour, who had promised him powerful aid 
and had given him a pledge of the future by sending into Sicily his best 
general, Gonsalvo de Cordova, with sixty vessels and eight thousand chosen 
infantry. But Ferdinand had previously proposed to Louis a secret under- 
standing to divide between them the spoils of the unhappy Frederick. 
While the French entered on the north to 'conquer the kingdom of Naples, 
he proposed that the Spaniards should enter on the south to defend it j 
and that, on meeting, they, instead of giving battle, should shake hands on 
the partition of the Mngdom — each remaining master of one-half. This 
was the basis of the Treaty of Granada, signed on the 11th of November, 
1500. In the summer of 1501 the perfidious compact was executed by the 
two greatest monarchs of Europe. 
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THE rHENOH AND SPANIAEDS IN NAPLES 

The French army arrived at Rome on the 25th of June, at the same time 
that the army of Gonsalvo de Cordova landed in Calabria. The former, from 
the moment they passed the frontier, treated the ‘ Neapolitans as rebels, 
and hanged the soldiers who surrendered to them. Arrived before Capua, 
they entered that city while the magistrates were signing the capitulation, 
and massacred seven thousand of the inhabitants. The treachery of Ferdi- 
nand inspired the unhappy Frederick with still more aversion than the 
ferocity of the French. Having retired to the island of Ischia, he surren- 
dered to Louis, and was sent to France, where he died, in a captivity by no 
means rigorous, three years afterwards. The Spaniards and French advanced 
towards each other, without encountering any resistance. They met on the 
limits which the treaty of Granada had respectively assigned to them ; but 
the moment the conquest was terminated, jealousy appeared. The duke de 
Nemours and Gonsalvo de Cordova disputed upon the division of the king- 
dom ; each claimed for his master some province not named in the treaty. 

Hostilities at last began between them on the 19th of June, 1502, at 
Atripalda. Louis, while the negotiation was pendmg, delayed sending rein- 
forcements to his general. After a struggle, not without glory, and in which 
La PaHsse and Bayard first distinguished themselves, D’Aubigny was 
defeated at Seminara on the 21st of April, and Nemours at Cerignola on the 
28th of the same month, 1503. The French army was entirely destroyed, 
and the kingdom of Naples lost to Louis XII. Louis had sent off, during 
the same campaign, a more powerful army than the first, to recover it ; but, 
on arriving near Rome, news was received of the death of Alexander VI, 
wHch took place on the 18th of August, 1503. The cardinal D’Amboise, 
prime minister of Louis, detained the army there to support his intrigues in 
the conclave : when it renewed its march, in the month of October, the rainy 
season had commenced. Gonsalvo de Cordova had taken his position on the 
Garigliano, the passage of which he defended, amidst inundated plains, with 
a constancy and patience characteristic of the Spanish infantry. During more 
than two months the French suffered or perished in the marshes : a pestilen- 
tial malady carried off the fiower of the army, and damped the courage and 
confidence of the remainder. Gonsalvo, having at last passed the river him- 
self, on the 27th of December, attacked and completely destroyed the French 
army. On the 1st of January, 1504, Gaeta surrendered to bim • and 
whole kingdom of Naples was now, like Sicily, but a Spanish possession. 

Thus the greater part of Italy had already fallen under the yoke of the 
nations which the ItaHans denominated barbarian. The French were masters 
of the Milanese and of the whole of Liguria; the Spaniards of the Two Sicilies ; 
even the Swiss had made some small conquests along the Lago Maggiore ; 
and this was the moment in which Louis XII called the Germans also into 
Italy. On the 22nd of September of the same year in which he lost Gaeta, 
his ^ last hold in the kingdom of Naples, he sigfned the Treaty of Blois, by 
which he divided with Maximilian the republic of Venice, as he had divided 
with Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples. Experience ought to have taught 
him that Maximilian, like Ferdinand, would reserve for himself the conquests 
made in common. The future ought to have alarmed biTn ; for Charles, the 
grandson and heir of Maximilian of Austria, and of Ferdinand of Aragon, 
of Mary of Burgundy, and of Isabella of Castile, was already bom. It 
was foreseen that he would unite under his sceptre the greatest monarchies 
in Europe ; and Louis, instead of guarding against his future greatness, had 
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promised to give Mm Ms daughter in marriage. It was the thoughtlessness 
of AlaxumliaUy and not the prudence of LouiSj that delayed during four 
years the execution of the Treaiy of Blois. 


NORTHERN EPALY 

During this interval, Genoa — which had never ceased to consider herself 
a republic, although the signoria had been conferred first on Ludovico Sforza, 
and next on Louis as duke of Milan — learned from experience that a 
foreign monarch ^tos incapable of comprehending either her laws or liberiy. 
According to the capitulation, one-half of the magistrates of Genoa should be 
noble,_ the other half plebeian. They were to be chosen by the suffrages 
of their fellow-citizens ; they were to retain the government of the whole of 
Liguria and the administration of their own finances, with the reservation 
of a fixed sum payable yearly to the long of France. But the French could 
never comprehend that nobles were on an equality with villeins; that a king 
was bound by conditions imposed by Ms subjects; or tiiat money could be 
refused to him who had force. All the capitulations of Genoa were suc- 
cessively violated ; wMle tlie Genoese nobles ranged themselves on the ade 
of a king against their country : they were known to carry insolently about 
them a dagger, on which was inscribed “Chastise villeins” ; so impatient 
were they to separate themselves from the people, even by meanness and 
assassination. That people could not support the double yoke of a foreign 
master and of nobles who betrayed their country. On the 7th of February, 
1507, they revolted, drove out the French, proclaimed the republic, and 
named a new doge ; but tame failed them to organise their defence. On the 
Srd of April Louis advanced from Grenoble witli a powerful army. He 
soon arrived before Genoa : the newly raised mUitia, unable to withstand 
veteran troops, were defeated. Louis entered Genoa on the 29th of April; 
and immediately sent the doge and tlie greater number of the generous 
citizens, who had signalised themselves in the defence of their country, to 
the scaffold. 

Independent Italy now comprised only the states of the church, Tuscany, 
and the republic of Venice ; and even these provinces wore pressed by the 
transalpine nations on every side. The Spaniards and Frendi alternately 
spread terror through Tuscany and the states of the church; the Germans 
and Turks held in awe the territories of Venice. The states of tlie church 
were at the same time a prey to the intrigues of the detestable Alexander, 
and his son Cesare Borgia.^ More murders, more assassinations, more glaring 
acts of perfidy were committed witMn a short space, than during the annalB 
of the most depraved monarcMes. Cesare Boi^^, whom Ms father created 
duke of Romagna in 1501, had previously despoiled and put to death the 
petty princes who reigned at Pesaro, Rimini, Forli, and Faenza. He had, 
in like manner, possessed himself of Piombino in Tuscany, the duchy of 
Urbino, and the little principalities of Camerino and Sinigaglia. He had 
caused to be strangled in this last city, on the 31st of December, 1502, four 
tyrants of the states of the church, who followed the trade of condottieri. 
These princes l^d served in his pay, and, alarmed by his intrigues, had taken 
arms against Mm ; but, seduced by Ms artifices, they placed themselves vol- 
untarily in his power. Cesare Borgia had made himaplf master of Citta di 
CasteUo, and of Perugia ; and was menacing Bologna, Siena, and Florence, 
when, on the 18th of August, 1503, he and his father drank, by mistake. 
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a poison which tiiey had prepared for one of their guests. His father died 
of it, and Borgia himself was in extreme danger. In thirteen months he lost 
all his sovereignties, the fruits of so many crimes. Attacked in turn by Pope 
Julius II, who had succeeded his father, and by Gonsalvo de Cordova, he was 
at last sent into Spain, where he died in battle, more honourably than he 
deserved. 

In Tuscany, the republic of Florence found itself surrounded with ene- 
mies. The Medici, continuing exiles, had entered into alliances with all the 
tyrants in the pontifical states : they took part in every plot against their 
country ; at the same time, they sought the friendship of the king of France, 
who was more disposed to favour a prince than a republic. Piero de’ Med- 
ici had accompanied the army sent, in 1508, against the kingdom of Naples, 
and lost his life at the defeat of the Garigliano. His death did not deliver 
Florence from the apprehension which he had inspired. His brothers Gio- 
vanni and Giuliano carried on their intrigues against their country. The 
war with Pisa, too, which still lasted, exhausted the finances of Florence. 
The Pisans had lost their commerce and manufactures ; they saw their har- 
vests, each year, destroyed by the Florentines : but they opposed to all these 
disasters a constancy and courage not to be subdued. The French, Germans, 
and Spaniards in turn sent them succour ; not from taking any interest in 
their cause, but with the view of profiting by the struggle which they pro- 
tracted. Lucca and Siena also, jealous of the Florentines, secretly assisted 
the Pisans ; but only so far as they could do it without compromising them- 
selves with neighbours whom they feared. Lucca fell, by degrees, into the 
hands of a narrow oligarchy. Siena suffered itself to be enslaved by Pan- 
dolfo Petrucci, a citizen, whom it had named captain of the guard, and who 
commanded obedience, without departing from the manners and habits of 
republican equality. 

In the new position of Italy, continually menaced by absolute princes, 
whose deliberations were secret, and who united perfidy with force, the Flor- 
entines became sensible that their government could not act with the requisite 
discretion and secrecy, while it continued to be changed every two montiis. 
Their allies even complained that no secret could be confided to them, with- 
out becoming known, at the same time, to the whole republic. They accord- 
ingly judged it necessary to place at the head of the state a single magistrate, 
who should be present at every council, and who should be the depositary of 
every communication requiring secrecy. This chief, who was to retain the 
name of gonfalonier, was elected, like the doge of Venice, for life ; he was 
to be lodged in the palace, and to have a salary of 100 florins a montii. The 
law which created a gonfalonier for life was voted on the 16th of August, 
1602 but it was not till the 22nd of September following that the grand 
council chose Pietro Soderini to fill that office. He was a man universally 
respected ; of mature age, without ambition, without children ; .and the 
republic never had reason to repent its choice. The republic, at the same 
time, introduced the authority of a single man into the administration, and 
suppressed it in the tribunals. A law of the 16th of April, 1502, abolished 
the offices of podesta and of captain of justice, and supplied their places by 
the ruotaj a tribunal composed of five judges, of whom four must agree in 
passing sentence : each, in his turn, was to be president of the tribunal for 
six months. This rotation caused the name of mwta to be g^ven to the 
supreme courts of law at Rome and Florence. 

The most important service expected from Soderini was that of subjecting 
Pisa anew to the Florentine Bepublic : he did not accomplish tbjs until 
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1509. That city had long been reduced to the last extremity ': the inhabi- 
tauts, thinned by war and famine, had no longer any hope of holding out j 
but Louis XIT and Ferdinand of Aragon announced to the hlorentines that 
they must be paid for the conquest which Florence -was on the point of mak- 
mg. Pisa had been defended by them since 1507, but only to prevent 
its surrendering before the amount demanded was agi-eed on : it was at length 
fixed at 100.000 florins to be paid to the Idng of France, and 50,000 to the Mng 
of Aragon. This treaty was signed on the 13th of March; and on the 8th ot 
June. 1509, Pisa, which had cruelly suffered from famine, opened its gates to 
the Florentine army; the occupying army was x^'cceded bj' convoys of 
provisions, which the soldiers themselves distributed to the citizens. The 
si.^oria of Florence abolished all the confiscations pronounced against the 
Pisans suice the year 1494 ; they restored to them all their property and 
luivileges. They tried, in every way, to conciliate and attach that proud 
people; but notliing could overcome their deep resentment, and their regret 
for the loss of their independence. Almost everj' famity, wdiich had pre- 
served anj' fortune, emigrated ; and the x>opulation, already so reduced by 
war, was still further diminished after the xieace. 

The republic of Venice was condemned, by the war which it had to sup- 
port against the Turkish Empire, from 1499' to 1503, to make no effort for 
maintaining the independence of Italy against France and Aragon, It had 
solicited the aid of all Christendom, as if for a holy war, against Bajazet II ; 
and, in faet, altematel}' reeeived assistance from the kings of France, Aragon, 
and Portugal, and from the pope : but these aids, limited to short services on 
gre.at occasions, were of little real efficacy. They aggravated the misery of 
the Greeks among whom the war was carried on, caused little injury to the 
Turks, and were of but little service to the Venetians. The Mussulmans 
made progress in naval ffiscipline ; the Venetian fleet could no longer cope 
with theirs ; and Antonio Grimani, its commander, till then considered the 
most fortunate of the citizens of Venice, already father of a cardinnl, and des- 
tined, long after, to be the doge of the republic, was, on his return to his coun- 
fay, loaded with irons. Lepanto, Pylos, Modon, and Goron, were successively 
conquered from the Venetians by the Turks ; the former were glad at last 
to accept a peace negotiated by Andrea Giitti, one of their fellow-citizens, 
a captive at Constantinople. By this peace thej*' renounced all title to the 
places which they had lost in the Peloponnesus, and restored to Bajazet 
the island of Santa Maura, which they had, on their side, conquered from the 
Turks. TIm peace was signed in the month of November, 1503. 

The period in which the republic of Venice was delivered from the terror 
of the Turks was also that of the death of Alexander VI, and of the ruin of 
his son, Gesare Borgia. The opportunit}' appeared to the signoria favoura- 
ble for extending its possessions in Romagna. That province had been long 
the object of its ambition. Venice had acquired by treachery, on the 24th 
of February, 1441, the principality of Ravenna, governed for 166 years by 
the house of Polenta. Li 1463, it had purchased Cervia, with its salt marshes, 
from Malatesta IV, one of the princes of Rimini ; upon the death of Gesare 
Borgia, it took possession of Faenza, the principality of hlanfredi ; of Rimini, 
the principality of Malatesta ; and of several fortresses. Imola and Forli, 
governed by the AHdosi ^d the Ordelaffi, alone remained to be subdued, in 
order to make Venice mistress of the whole of Romagna. The Venetians 
offered the pope the same submission, the same arrmial tribute, for which 
those x>et1y princes were acknowledged pontifical vicars. But Julius II, who 
had succeeded Borgia, although violent and irascible, had a strong sense of 
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his duty as a pontiff and as an Italian. He Tvas determined on.preserving 
the states of the church intact for his successors. He rejected all nepotism, 
all aggrandisement of his family ; and "would have accused himself of unpar- 
donable weakness, if he suffered others to usurp what he refused to give his 
family. He haughtily exacted the restitution of aU that the Venetians pos- 
sessed in the states of the church ; and as he could not obtain it from them, 
he consented to receive it from the hands of Louis and Maximilian, who 
combined to despoil the republic. He, however, co mm unicated to the Vene- 
tians the projects formed against them, and it was not till they appeared 
resolved to restore him nothing, that he concluded his compact with their 
enemies. 


THE LBAGTJE OP OAMBEAY 

The league against Venice, signed at Cambray, on the 10th of December,. 
1608, by Margaret of Austria, daughter of Maximilian, and the cardinal 
d’Amboise, prime minister of Louis, was only the completion of the secret 
Treaty of Blois, of the 22nd of September, 1504. No offence had been 
given, to justify this perfidious compact. Maximilian, who detested Louis, 
had the same year endeavoured to attack him in the Milanese ; but the 
Venetians refused him a passage; and after three months’ hostilities, 
the treaty between the emperor and the republic was renewed, bn the 7th of 
June, 1608. Louis XII, whom'the Venetians defended, and Maximilian, with 
whom they were reconciled, had no other complaint against them that 
they had no king, and that their subjects thus excited the envy of those 
who had. The two monarchs agreed to divide between them all the Terra 
Firma of the Venetians, to abandon to Ferdinand all their fortresses in Apulia, 
to the pope the lordships in Romagna, to the houses of Este and Gonzaga 
the small districts near the Po; and thus to give all an interest in the 
destruction of the only state sufficiently strong to maintain the independence 
of Italy. 

France was the first to declare war against the republic of Venice, in the 
month of January, 1609. Hostilities commenced on the 15th of April ; on 
the 27th of the same month the pope excommunicated the doge and the 
republic. The Venetians had assembled an army of forty-two thousand 
men, under the command of the impetuous Bartolommeo d’Alviano anil the 
cautious Pitigliano. The disagreement between these two chiefs, both able 
generals, caused the loss of the battle of Agnadello, fought on the 14th of 
May, 1609, with the French, who did not exceed thirty thmTRfl.Tnl- TTnJ -f 
only, or less, of the Venetian army was engaged; but that part fought 
heroically, and perished without falling back one step. After this discom- 
fiture, Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, and Cremona hastily surrendered to the 
conquerors, who planted their banners on the border of Ghiara d’Adda, the 
limits assigned by the treaty of partition. Louis signalised tbia rapid con- 
quest by atrocious cruelties ; he caused the Venetian governors of Caravaggio 
and of Peschiera to be hanged, and the garrison and inhabitants to be put to 
the sword; he ruined, by enormous ransoms, all the Venetian nobles who 
fell into his hands ; seeking to vindicate to himself his unjust attack by the 
hatred which he studied to excite. 

The French suspended their operations from the 31st of May; but the 
emperor, the pope, the duke of Ferrara^ the marquis of Mantua, and Fer- 
dinand of Aragon profited by the disasters of the republic to invade its 
provinces on all sides at once. The senate, in the impossibility of making 
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head against so mpy enemies, took the generous resolution of releasing oU 

Its subjects from their oath of fidelity, and permitting Uiem to treat ndth the 

enemy, since it was no longer in its power to defend them. In letting them 

feel the weight of a foreign yoke, the senate Imewthat it only rendered more 

dear the paternal authority of the republic j and, in fact, those citizens who 

had eageriy opened their gates to the French, Germans, and Spaniards, soon 

contrasted, in despair, their tyranny with the just and equal power which 

Ihejr had not had the courage to defend. The Germans, above aU, no sooner 

entered the Venetian cities, 

than theyplunged into the most 9^ 

brutal debauchery ; offending ™ 

public decency, and exercising jS 

their cruelty and rapacity on 

all those who came witliin their . 

reach. Notwithstanding this, 

ae native nobles joined them. o 

They were eager to substitute A 

monarchy for repubUcan equal- 

il^ and fcaedom, tot theii in- 

Boleiiee onl^- aggravated the 

spired. The army of the repu^ 
lie had taken refoge at Mestre, 

on the borders of the Lagunc, ' g — 

when suddenly the citizen ■ 

evinced a courage 'which the | I ! f fl 

.soldier no longer possessed. I 

Treviso, in the month of June, j 

and Padua on the 17th of July, [ 

drove out the imperialists; ( 

and the banners of St. Mark, mi [-3 

Avhich had hitherto constantly jj^' m P-J^ 

retreated, began once again to ® 

advance. M W 

The war of the league of ij^i O 

Cambray showed the Italians, 

for the first time, what formid- '[|^j j ^ 

able forces the transalpine na- It— ^ J 






m 


to^l609.*'Efe toa*to Dootoat or Sr. JLui.c>o Soiiooi, Titsioi. 

GerxnanS) Swiss, French, Spaniards, Savoyards ; troops of the pope, of the 
xnarquis of Mantua, and of the duke of Modena; in all more than one hundred 
thousand men, with one hundred pieces of cannon. He was, notwithstand- 
ing*, obliged to raise^the siege, on the 3rd of October, after many encounters, 
supported on each side with equal valour. But these barbarians, who came 
to dispute with the Italians the sovereignty of theii* country, did not need 
success to prove their ferocity. After having taken from the poor peasant, 
or captive, aU that he possessed, they put him to the torture to discover 
hidden treasure, or to extort ransom from the compassion of friends. In this 
abuse of brute force, the Germans showed themselves the most savage, the 
Spaniards the most coldly ferocious. Both were more odious than the French; 

H. W. — YOL. IX. 2p 
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although the last mentioned had bands called flayers (Seorcheurs)^ formed 
in the English wars, and long trained to grind the people. 

Pope Julius II soon began to hate his accomplices in the league of Cam- 
bray. Violent and irascible, he had often shown in his fits of passion that 
he could be as cruel as the worst of them. But he had the soul of an 
Italian. He could not brook the humiliation of his country, and its being 
enslaved by those whom he called tiarbarians. Having recovered the cities 
of Romagna, the subject of his quarrel with the Venetians, he began to make 
advances to them. At the end of the first campaign, he entered into nego- 
tiations; and on the 21st of February, 1610, granted them absolution. He 
was aware that he could never drive ^e barbarians out of Italy but by arm- 
ing them against each other ; and as the French were those whom he most 
feared, he had recourse to the Germans. It was necessary to begin with 
reconciling the Venetians to the emperor ; but Maximilian, always ready to 
undertake everything, and incapable of bringing anything to a conclusion, 
would not relax in a single article of what he called his rights. As emperor, 
he considered himself monarch of aR Italy; and although he was always 
stopped on its frontier, he refused to renounce the smallest part of what he 
purposed conquering. He asserted that the whole Venetian territory had 
been usurped from the empire ; and before granting peace to the republic, 
demanded almost its annihilation. 

It was with the aid of the Swiss that the pope designed to liberate 
Italy. He admired the valour and piety of that warlike people; he saw, 
with pleasure, that cupidity had become their ruling passion. The Italians, 
who needed the defence of the Swiss, were rich enough to pay them ; and a 
wise policy conspired for once with avarice ; for the Swiss republics could 
not be safe if liberty were not re-established in Italy. Louis XII, by his 
prejudice in favour of nobility, had offended those proud mountaineers, 
whom, even in his own army, he considered only as revolted peasants. 
Julius II employed the bishop of Sion, whom he afterwards made cardinal, 
to irritate them still more against France. Li the course of the summer 
of 1610, the French, according to the plan which Julius had formed, were 
attacked in the Milanese by the Swiss, in Genoa by the Genoese emigrants, 
nt hlodena by the pontifical troops, and at Verona by the Venetians; but, 
notwithstanding the profound secrecy in which the pope enveloped his nego- 
tiations and intrigues, he could not succeed, as he £ad hoped, in surprising 
the French everywhere at the same time. The four attacks were made 
successively, and repulsed. The sire de Chaumont, lieutenant of Louis in 
Lombardy, determined to avenge himself by besieging the pope in Bologna, 
in the month of October. Julius feigned a desire to purchase peace at any 
■while negotiating, he caused troops to advance ; and, on fimling r 
mmself the stronger, suddenly changed his language, used threats, and made 
(maumont retire. When Chaumont had placed his troops in winter quarters, 
j 1 greatest severity of the season, attacked the small state 

of Miraudola, which had put itself under the protection of France, and entered 
its capital by a breach, on the 20th of January, 1611. 

The pope’s troops, commanded by the duke of Urbino, experienced in the 
following campaign a signal defeat at Casalecchio, on the 21st of iMay, 1611. 
It was called “the day of the ass-drivers,” because the French knights re- 
turned driving asses before them loaded with booty. The loss of Bologna 
followed; but Julius II was not discouraged. His legates laboured, through- 
out Europe, to raise enemies against France. They at last accomplished a 
league, which was signed on the 6th of October, and which was called “holy,” 
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because it was headed by the pope. It comprehended the kings of Spain 
and England, the Sndss, and the Venetians. Louis XU, to oppose an eccle- 
smslical authority to that of the pontiffs, convoked, in concert with Maxi- 
milian, ^yhom he continued to consider his allj', an oecumenical council. A 
few cardinals, who had separated from the pope, clothed it with their author- 
ity j pd Florence dared not refuse to the two greatest monarchs of Europe 
the city of Pisa for its place of meeting, although the whole population 
beheld with dread this commencement of a new schism.*^ 

pie combined forces were to be placed under the command of Raymond 
de Cardona, viceroy of Naples, a person of polished and engaging address, 
but without the resolution or experience requisite to military success. The 
rough old pope sarcastically nicknamed him “Lady Cardona.” It was an 
appointment that would certainly never have been made by Queen Isabella. 
Indee^ the favour shoum this nobleman on this and other occasions was so 
much beyond his deserts as to raise a suspicion in many that he was more 
nearly allied by blood to Ferdinand than was usually imagined. 


THE BATTLE OF EAVENXA 

Early in 1512, France, by great exertions and wiHiout a single confed- 
erate out of Italy, save the false and fluctuating emperor, got an army into 
the field superior to that of the allies in point of numbers, and still more so in 
the character of its commander. This was Gaston do Foix, duke of Nemours 
and brother of the queen of Aragon. Though a boy in j’ears— for he was 
— ii® understanding, and possessed consummate 

military talents. He introduced a severer discipline into his army, and an 
®®^ system of tactics. He looked forward to his results ivith stern 
indifference to the means by which they were to be effected. He disre- 
gamed the difficulties of the roads and the inclemency of the season, which 
Md hi^erto put a check on military operations. Through the midst of 
fnghtful morasses, or in the depth of winter snows, he performed his marches 
mth a celerity unknown in the warfare of that age. In less than a fortnight 
ato leaving Milan ho relieved Bologna (Februaiy 5th), then besieged by 
the alhes, made a countermarch on Brescia, defeated a detachment by the way, 
and the whole Venetian army under its walls, and, on the same day with the 
last event, succeeded in carrying the place by storm. After a few weeks’ 
dissipation of the carnival, he again put himself in motion, and, descending 
on Ravenna, succeeded in bringing the allied army to a decisive action 
under ifa walls. Ferdinand, well understanding the peculiar characters 
of the French and of the Spanish soldier, had cautioned his general to 
adopt the Fabian policy of Gonsalvo, and avoid a close encounter as lonff as 
possible. ® 

This bai^e* fought with the greatest numbers, was also the most mur- 
1 Cl stained the fair soil of Italy for a century (April llth^ 
1512). No less than eighteen or twenty thousand, according to authentic 
accounts, feU in it, comprehending the best blood of France and Italy. The 
^ceroy Cardona went off somewhat too early for his reputation. But the 
Spanish infantry, under the count Pedro Navarro, behaved in a style worthy 
of the school of Gonsalvo. During the early part of the day, they lay on the 
ground, in a position which sheltered them from the deadly artillery of Este, 
then the best mounted and best served of any in Europe. When at length, 
as the tide of battle was going against them, they were brought into the 
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field, Navarro led them at once against a deep column of lansquenets who. 
armed with the long German pike, were hearing down all before them. The 
Spaniards received the shock of this formidable weapon on the mailed pano- 
ply with which their bodies were covered, and, dexterously gliding into the 
hostile ranks, contrived with their short swords to do such execution on the 
enemy, unprotected except by corselets in front, and incapable of availing 
themselves of their long weapon, that they were thrown into confusion and 
totally discomfited. It was repeating the experiment more than once made 
during these wars, but never on so great a scale, and it fully establishes the 
superiority of the Spanish anus. 

11 Italian infantrj^ which had fallen back before the lansquenets, now 
rallied under cover of the Spanish charge; until at length the overwhelming 
clouds of French gendarmerie headed by Ives d'A%re, who lost his own life 
in the inme, compelled the allies to give ground. The retreat of the Span- 
iards, however, was conducted with admirable order, and they preserved 
their ranks unbroken, as they repeatedly turned to drive back tlie tide of 
pursuit. At this crisis, Gaston de Foix, flushed with success, was so exas- 
perated by the sight of this valiant corps going off in so cool and orderly 
a mamer from the field, that he made a desperate charge at the head of his 
chivalry, m Impes of breaking it. Unfortunately, his wounded horse fell 
under him. It was in vain his followers called out, “It is our viceroy the 
brother of your queen I” The words had no charm for a Spanish ear, and 
he was ^ despatched with a multitude of wounds. He received fourteen or 
fifteen in the face; “good proof,” says Bayard’s secretary and biographer, 
call^ the loyal serviteur^j “ that the gentle prince had never turned his back.” 

^ instances in history, if indeed there be any, of so brief and 
at the same time so brilliant a military career as that of Gaston de Foix; 
and it well entitled him to the epithet his countiymen gave him of “ the 
thunderbolt of Italy.” He had not merely given extraordinary'’ promise, 
but in the course of a very few months had achieved such results as might 
well make the greatest powers of the peninsula tremble for their possessions. 
His precocious mihtary talents, the early age at wliich he assumed the com- 
mand of armies, as well as raanj’’ peculiarities of his discipline and tactics, 
suggest some resemblance to the beginning of Napoleon’s career. 

, brilliant fame is sullied by a recklessness of human life 

the more o^ous in one too young to be steeled by familiarity with the iron 
trade to which he was devoted. It may be fair, however, to charge this on 
the age rather than on the individual, for surely never was there one charac- 
oy greater brutality and more unsparing ferocity in its wars. So 
little had the progress of civilisation done for humanity. It is not until a 
recent period that a more generous spirit has operated ; that a fellow-crea- 

tiiTA nasi npan ^^4- 4.^ j: • -i t ' ^ 



^te the evils of e eondition-.WWrev«;Tl?^aSe^^ 
able misery , ^d that those who hold the destinies of nations in their hands 
ha-re been made to feel that there is less true glory, and far less profit, to be 
derived from war than from the wise prevention of it. 

I T ®' panic into the confederates. The stout 

Julius II faltered, and it required all the assurances of the Spanish 
and Venetian ministers to keep him staunch to his purpose. King Ferdinand 
issued orders to the great captain to hold liimself in readiness for taking ilie 
command of forces to be instantly raised for Naples. There could be no 
better proof of the royal consternation. 
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Kavenna, however, was more fatal to the French than to 

nnte rt? ; successes of a commander are so far unfortu- 

nate, that they inchne his followers, by the brilliant illusion they thiw 
aiound his name, to rety less on their oivn resources than on him whom thev 
have lutherto found invincible; and thus subject their own desianvto all the 
^ualties 'u^ich attach to the fortunes of a single individual. TJte death of 
Gaston deFoix seemed to dissolve the only gond which Imld Sm Sch 
together. The officers became divided, the soldiers disheartened and with 
the loss of their young hero, lost aU interest in the service.^ ’ ’ 

ihe ministers of Louis thought they might, after the battle of Ravenna 
safely disiniss a part of their army; but Maximilian, betraying aR his 
engagements, abandoned the French to their enemies. Without consenting 
to make peace with Venice, he gave passage through his territory to twenty 
thousand ^iss, wiio were to join the Venetian arm}', in order to attack the 
irench. He, at the same lime, recaUed all the Germans who had enlisted 
under the banner of France. Ferdinand of Aragon and Henry VHI of Eng- 
land almost simultaneously attacked Louis, who, to defend himseK, was 
obhged to recall his troops from Italy. In the beginning of June thev 
S of which the Swdss took pfssession, in th^nS 

of Lodovico il Moro (the Aloor). On the 29th of 

lii onTn drove the French out of Genoa ; and the repub- 

lic and a new doge were again proclaimed. The possessions of France were 

thev f®^ in tliat Italy which the French thought 

^ f subdued. But the Itabans did not recover tlieir Uberty by the 
defeat of only one of their oppressors. From the yoke of Franre thev 

Swiss, the Spaniards, and the Germans; and th^ 
iMt they endiwed always seemed the most galling. To add to their h inniii - 

teSyfSlS^ItMy?^ Holy League enslaved tlie lost and only republic 

Florence was connected with France by a treaty concluded in concert 
with Ferdinand the Catholic. The republic continued to observe it scrunu- 
i®rRi7’ Ferdinand had disengaged liimself from it. Florence ^ad 
fu^ed toirards all the belligerent powers the duties of good neighbourhood 
w ^sd given offence to none; but the leaguef which had 

^ +1 ^*sly, was already divided in interest, and 

fW nf nf? pui’sue. It was agreed only on one 

^ money- The Suiss Kved at discretion in Lombardy, 

rumoim contributions ; the Spaniards of Raymo^ 
T living a proi-ince abandoned to tlieir inerrable 

warlike. The ’idctorious powers who had 
S Pf®Posed to the Florentines to buy them- 

Jwl ^ ®®“?^^^®ni but the Medici, who presented themselves at 

P^Snp^S. restored to their country, asserting that they could 

Ir ^ *^® ^®® 0^ ^be Holy League, Ithan a 

republican gwerninei^ could obtain from the people by gentler means. Ray- 
mond de Cardona readily believed them, and in the month of August, 1512, 
accompamed them across the Apennines, with five thousand Spanisl infimtr^ 

®®-ymond sent forward to tell the Floren- 
il *bey woidd preserve them Uberty, they must recaU the Medici, 
e®"^»lomer Sodei^, aiid pay the Spanish army 40,000 fiorins. 
He amved at the same time before the smaU town of Prato, which shut its 
g tes against hm; it was well fortified, but defended only by toe ordinama, 
or country mihtia. On too 30to of August, the Spaniards made a breach in 
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the wall, which these peasants basely abandoned. The city was taken by 
assault ; the militia, which would have incurred less danger in fighting val- 
iantly, were put to the sword; five thousand citizens were afterwards massa- 
cred, and others, divided among the victors, were put to lingering tortures, 
either to force them to discover where they had concealed their treasure, or 
to oblige their kinsmen to ransom them out of pity ; the Spaniards having 
already pillaged all they could discover in holy as well as profane places. 

The terror caused at Florence, by the news of the massacre of Prato, pro- 
duced next day a revolution. A company of young nobles, belonging to the 
most illustrious families, who, imder the title of Society of the Garden' 
Ruccellai, were noted for their love of the arts, of luxury and pleasure, took 
possession, on the 31st of August, of the public palace ; they favoured the 
escape of Soderini, and sent to teU Raymond de Cardona that they were 
ready to accept the conditions which he offered. But aU treaties with 
tyrants are deceptions. Giuliano de’ Medici, the third son of Lorenzo, 
whose character was gentle and conciliatory, entered Florence on the 2nd of 
September, and consented to leave many of the liberties of the republic 
untouched. His brother, the cardinal Giovanni, afterwards Leo X, who did 
not enter till the 14th of the same month, forced the signoria to call a 
parliament on the 16th. In this pretended assembly of the sovereign people, 
few were admitted except strangers and soldiers : all the laws enacted since 
the expulsion of the Medici in 1494 were abolished. A balia, composed only 
of the creatures of that family, was invested with the sovereignty of the 
republic. This balia showed itself abjectly subservient to the cardinal 
Giovanni de’ Medici, his brother Giuliano, and their nephew Lorenzo, who 
now returned to Florence after eighteen years of exile, during which they 
had lost every republican habit, and all sympathy with their feUow-citizens. 
None of them had legitimate children ; but they brought back with them 
three bastards, — Giulio, afterwards Clement VII, IppoHto, and Alessandro, 
— who had aU a fatal influence on the destiny of their country. Their 
fortune, formerly colossal, was dissipated in their long exile ; and their first 
care, on returning to Florence, was to raise money for themselves, as well 
as for the Spaniards, who had re-established their tyranny. 

The three destructive wars — wz., that of the French and Swiss in the 
Milanese, that of the French and Spaniards in the kingdom of Naples, that of 
the French, Spaniards, Germans, and Swiss, in the states of Venice — robbed 
Italy of her independence. The country to which Europe was indebted for 
its progress in every art and science, which had imparted to other nations 
the medical science of Salerno, the jurisprudence of Bologna, the the- 
ology of Rome, the philosophy, poetry, and fine arts of Florence, the tactics 
and strategy of the Bracceschi and Sforzeschi schools, the commerce and 
banks of the Lombards, the process of irrigation, the scientific cultivation 
both of hills and plains — that country now belonged no more to its own in- 
habitants I The struggle between the transalpine nations continued, with no 
other object than that of determining to which of them Italy should belong ; 
and bequeathed nothing to that nation but long-enduring, hopeless agonies. 
Julius II in vain congratulated himself on having e^elled the French, who 
had first imposed a foreign yoke on Italy ; he vowed in vain that he would 
never rest till he had also driven out all the barbarians ; but he deceived 
himself in his calculations: he did not drive out the barbarians, he only 
made them give way to other barbarians ; and the new-comers were ever the 
most oppressive and cruel. However, this project of national liberation, 
which the pope alone could still entertain in Italy with' any prospect of 
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success, Aras soon abandoned. Eight nioutlis after the expulsion of the 
French from the Milanese, and five months after the re-establishment of 
the Medici at Florence, Julius II, on the 21st of February, 1513, sank under an 
inflammatory disease. On the 11th of March, Giovanni de’ Medici succeeded - 
him, under the name of Leo X — eleven months after the latter had been 
made prisoner by the French at the battle of Ravenna, and six months after 
the Spanish arms had given him the sovereignty of his country, Florence. 


THE AGE OF LEO X 

It has been the singular good fortune of Leo X to have his name associated 
with the most brilliant epoch of letters and the arts since their revival. He 
has thus shared the glory of all the poets, philosophers, artists, men of learning 
aud science, liis contemporaries. He has been held up to posterity as one 
who formed and raised to eminence men who were in fact his elders, aud who 
had attained celebrit}' before the epoch of his power. His merit consisted in 
showering his Uberality on those whose works and whose fame had already 
deserved it. His reign, on the other hand, which lasted nine years, was 
marked bj* fearful calamities, wliich hastened the destruction of those arts 
and sciences^ to which alone the age of Leo owes its splendour. The mis- 
fortunes which he drew down on his successor were still more dreadful. 
The pope was himself a man of pleasure, eas}*, careless, prodigal ; who 
expended in sumptuous feasts the immense treasures accumulated by his 
predecessors. He had the taste to adorn his palace with the finest works 
of antiquity, and the sense to enjoy the society of philosophers and poets ; 
but he had never the elevation of soul to comprehend liis duties, or to con- 
sult his conscience. His indecent conversation and licentious conduct 
scandalised the church ; his prodigality led him to encourage the shameful 
traffic in indulgences, which gave rise to the scliism of Luther ; his thought- 
lessness^ and indifference to liuman suffering made lum light up wars the 
most rumous, and which he was utterly unable to carry on ; he never thought 
of securing the independence of Italy, or of expelling the barbarians : it was 
simply for the aggrandisement of his family that he contracted or abandoned 
alliances with the transalpine nations : he succeeded, indeed, in procuring 
t^t his brother Giuliano should be named duke of Nemours, and he created 
his nephew duke of Urbino ; but he endeavoured also to erect for the former 
a new state, composed of the districts of Parma, Piacenza, Reggio, and 
Modena ; for the latter, another, consisting of the several pett}' principidities 
which still maintained themselves in the states of the church. TTib tortuous 
policy to accomplish the first object, his perfidy and cruelty to attain the 
second, deserved to be much more severely branded by historians. 

The sovereign pontiff and the republic of Venice were the only powers in 
Italy which stw preserved some shadow of independence. Julius II had 
succeeded in unitwg Romagna, the Marches, the patrimony and campagna 
of Rome, to the holy see. Amongst all the vassms of the church, he had 
q)ared only his own nephew, G&in Maria della Rovere, duke of Urbino. 
On the defeat of the French, he farther seized Parma and Piacenza, which he 
detached from the Milanese, without having the remotest title to their pos- 
session, as he also took Modena from the d^e of Ferrara, whom he detested. 
Leo X found the holy see in possession of all these states, and was at the 
same time himself all-powerful at Florence. Even the moment of his eleva- 
tion to the pontificate was marked by an event which showed that eveiy 
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vestige of liberty had disappeared from that republic. The partisans 
of the Medici pretended to have discovered at Florence a conspiracy, of 
which they produced no other proofs than some imprudent speeches, and 
some wishes uttered for liberty. The most illustrious citizens were, never- 
theless, arrested ; and Maccluavelli, with several others, was put to the 
torture. Pietro Boscoli and Agostino Capponi were beheaded ; and those 
who were called their accomplices exiled. The two republics of Siena and 
Lucca were in a state of trembling subjection to the pontiff ; so that all 
central Italy, peopled with about four million inhabitant, was dependent on 
him : but the court of Rome, since it had ceased to respect the ancient muni- 
cipal liberties, never extended its authority over a new province without 
ruining its population and resources. Law and order seemed incom- 
patible with the government of priests : the laws gave way to intrigue and 
favour ; commerce gave way to monopoly. Justice deserted the tribunals, 
foresight the councUs, and valour the armies. It was proverbially said that 
the arms of the church had no edge. The great name of pope stUl moved 
Europe at a distance, but it brought no real force to the allies whom he 
adopted. 

The republic of Venice, with a smaller territory, and a far less numerous 
population, was in reality much more powerful than the church. Venetian 
subjects, if the}’’ did not enjoy liberty, had at least a government which main- 
tained justice, order, and the law ; their material prosperity was judiciously 
protected. They in return were contented, and proved themselves devotedly 
attached to their government ; but the wars raised by the league of Cambray 
overwhelmed that republic wth calamity. The city of Venice, secure amidst 
the waters, alone escaped the invasion of the barbarians ; though, even there, 
the richest quarters had been laid waste by an accidental fire. The country 
and the provincial tomis experienced in turn the ferocity of the French, Swiss, 
Germans, and Spaniards. Three centuries and a half had elapsed since this 
same Veronese march, the cradle of the Lombard League, had repeUed the 
invasion of Frederick Barbarossa. But while the world boasted a continual 
progress, since that period, in civilisation, — while philosophy and justice 
had better defined the rights of men, — while the arts, literature, and poetry 
had quickened the feelings, and rendered man more susceptible of painful 
impressions, — war was made with a ferocity at which men in an age of the 
darkest barlDarism would have blushed. The massacre of all the inliabitants 
of a town taken by assault, the execution of whole garrisons which had sur- 
rendered at discretion, the giving up of prisoners to the conquering soldiers 
in order to be tortured into the confession of hidden treasure, became the 
common practice of war in the armies of Louis XII, Ferdinand, and Maxi- 
milian. Kings were haughty in proportion to their power ; they considered 
themselves at so much .the greater distance above human nature : they were 
the more offended at all resistance, the more incapable of compassion for 
sufferings which they did not see or did not comprehend. The misery which 
they caused presented itself to them more as an abstraction ; they regarded 
masses, not individuals ; they justified their cruelties by the name of o&nded 
majesty ; they quieted remorse by considering themselves, not as men, but 
as scourges in the hand of God. Centuries have elapsed, and civilisation 
has not ceased to march forward ; the voice of humani^ has continued 
to become more and more powerful ; no one now dares to believe hirnsRlf 
great enough to be dispensed from humanity ; nevertheless, those who would 
shrink with horror from ’witnessing the putting to death of an individual do 
not hesitate to condemn whole nations to execution. The crimes which 
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remain for us to rekto do not merit more execration than those of which we 
are ourselves the witnesses at this daj;. Kings, in their detestation of free- 
dom let loose upon unhaupy Italy, in the sixteenth centurj', faimine, war, 
mid pestilence; as, from the same motive in a later time, they loosed unon 
heroic Poland, famine, war, and the cholera. ^ ^ 

Louis XII, after having lost the aiilnnese, Ihroughhis infatuated ambition 
to reconquer the small province of the Oremonese, which he had himself ceded 
to the republic of Venice, felt anew the desire of being reconciled with that 
republic, his first allj* in Italy. The Venetians, who knew that without their 
money, artillery, and cavalry, the Swiss could never have faced the French, 
much le^ have driven them out of Italj^ saw that tlicir allies did not appre- 
ciate their efforts and sacrifices. Maximilian, ivho in joining never granted 
them jie.'ice, but onlj* a truce, reasserted his claims on Verona and Vicenza, 
and would not consent to allow the Venetians any states in terra iuina but 
such as they purchased &om him at an enormous price. The pope, to enforce 
the demands of Maximilian, threatened the Venetians ndth excommunication ; 
and their danger after victory appeared as great as after defeat. Andrea 
Gritti, one of their senators, — made prisoner after the battle of Aguadello, 
and the same who, during his captivity at Constantinople, had signed the 
peace of his country with the Turks, —again took advantage of Ms captivity 
in France to negotiate with Louis. He reconciled the republic wdth that 
monardi, who had been the first to attack it j and a treaty of alliance was 
signed at Hlois, on the 24th of iMarch, 1513. This was, however, a source of 
new calamity to Venice. A French arm 3 ', commanded by La Tromouille, 
ratered the niilanese, and on its ajiproach the Germans and Spaniards retired. 
The Swiss, who gloried in haidng re-established Massimiliano Sforza on the 
throne of his ancestors, W'ere, however, resolved not to abandon him. The}-- 
descended from their mountains in numerous bodies, on the 6th of June, 
ISIS ; attacked La Tremouille at the Riotta, near Novara ; defeated liim, 
and ^ove liim back with all the French forces be^'ond the Alps. The 
Spaniards and the soldiers of Leo X next attacked the Venetians without 
any provocation : they ivere at peace with the republic, but they invaded 
its territory in the name of their ally Maximilian. They occupied the 
Paduan state, the Veronese, and that of Vicenza, from the 13th of June till 
the end of autumn. It iras during this invasion the Spaniai'ds displayed 
that heartless cruelty which rendered tliem the horror of Italy ; that cupidity 
wHoh multiplied torture, andw'liich invented sufferings more and more atro- 
cious, to extort gold from their prisoners. The Germans in the next cam- 
paign _ overran the Venetian provinces; and, notivithstanding the savage 
cruelties and numerous crimes of wMch the country had just been the 
theatre, yet the German commander found means to signalise himaplf by 
Ms ferocity. 

2ViC J5aitle of Marignano; Last Tears of Leo 

Francis I succeeded Louis XII on the 1st of Januaiy, 1615 ; on the 27th 
of June he renewed Ms predecessor’s treaty of alliance with Venice ; and on 
the 15th of August entered the plains of Lombardy, by the marquisate of 
Saluzzo, with a powerful army. He met but little resistfmee in the provinces 
south of the Po ; but the Swiss meanwhile arrived in great force to defend 
Massimiliano Sforza, whom, since they had reseated him on the throne, tliey 
regarded as. their vassal. Francis in vain endeavoured to negotiate with 
them : they would not listen to the voice of their commanders ; demoorac}’’ 
had passed from their landsgenieinde into their armies, popular orators roused 
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their passions; and on the 18th of September they impetuously left Milan to 
attack Francis I at Marignano (Melegnano). Deep ditches lined with 
soldiers bordered the causeway by which they advanced ; their commanders 
wished by some manoeuvre to get clear of them, or make the enemy change 
Ms position ; but the Swiss, despising all the arts of war, expected to com- 
mand success by mere intrepidity and bodily strength. ^ 

As soon as Francis I became aware that the Swiss were marching against 
Mm he made vigorous preparations to receive them. The duchy of Milan, 
wMch with prudent negotiation he hoped to obtain, could only be gained by 
a complete victory. 

His army was drawn up on three lines on the road leading from Marig- 
nano to MUan ; the advance-guard, commanded by the high constable of 
Bourbon, encamped in the village of San Giuliano, a short distance below 
San Donato ; the main body of the army, the command of wMch the kin g 
had reserved for himself, was at Santa Brigitta, within bowshot of the Mgh 
constable ; the rear-guard, placed under the command of tlie dulce of Alengon, 
was at about the same distance from the king’s main body. The army, thus 
disposed in echelons, held the highway of Milan on its left, and protecting 
its right by the river Lambro, occupied a territory covered with trenches 
and intersected with small irrigation canals, wMch would guard it from the 
sudden attaclos of the Swiss infantry, and also sometimes be inconvenient 
for the deploying and the charges of its own cavalry, wherein lay a principal 
portion of its strength. 

Francis I hastily made his arrangements to face the danger, and with- 
stand the shock of an encounter with the Swiss army. As he biniRfilf said 
in the animated description of the battle he sent to his mother, the regent, 
he “ placed his German foot-soldiers in order.” He had formed two corps of 
them, each nine thousand strong, and placed them on the sides of the avenue 
by wliich the Swiss were advancing, besides the picked corps of six thou- 
sand lansquenets of the Black Companies. The Gascon archers and the 
French adventurers, under Pedro Navarro, occupied, not far from ^ere, a 
very strong position near the heavy artilleiy, which was ably led by me 
seneschal of Armagnac. 

The Swiss then came up. They had made the distance between Milan 
and the French camp without stopping. “ It is not possible,” says the king, 
“ to advance with greater fury or more boldly.” The discharge of the artil- 
lery forced them to take shelter for a moment in a hollow. Then, with 
levelled pikes, they feU upon the French army. The high constable of 
Bourbon, and Marshal de la Palice at the head of the men-at-arms of the 
advance-guard, charged, but were not able to break tMough them. Thrown 
back themselves upon their infantry, they were pursued by the Swiss, who 
attacked the lansquenets with fury and put them to rout. The day was 
declining, and the battle, begun late (between four and five o’clock), was 
assuming the same appearance as at Navarre. The largest company of 
Swiss, having driven back the men-at-arms and overtM'own the lansquenets, 
was marching upon the guns to seize them, turn them against the French, 
army, and thus complete her defeat. 

But there were braver hearts and more resolute spirits amongst those 
commanding at Marignano tlian at Navarre. Francis I, armed cap-d-pie^ 
mounted on a great charger whose caparison was covered in fieur-de-Hs 
and his initial, F, crowned, had fiung himself in this victorious moment 
before the Swiss at the head of two hundred men-at-arms, as well as eight 
hundred horsemen. After having valiantly charged one of their companies 
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and forced them to lliro\r down their pikes, he had attacked a large com- 
panj* which he was not able to overcome but compelled to retreat. Then, 
proceeding in the direction of his threatened artiUerj'^ he there rallied five 
or six thousand lansquenets, and more than three thousand men-at-arms, 
with whom he made a firm stand against the largest detachment of the 
Swiss, who were not able to seize and remove the pieces of cannon as they 
intended. The belter to impede these Swdss, Francis I discharged a char^ 
of artillery upon them, which dislodged them and obliged them to retiffn 
to a trench thej' had crossed and there take shelter. 

The high constable, on his side, having rallied a large company of men- 
a.t-arms and the majority of the infantrj', had attacked live or six thousand 
S^iss n*ith much ^^gou^, and had driven them back to their own places. 
Kight fell whilst both sides were fighting 
thus — the Swiss without succeeding in 
carrying the French camps, the Frencli 
unable to completely repulse the attacks of 
the Swiss. They continued fighting with 
pertinacity and no little confusion for sev- 
er^ hours bj' the dim light of the moon, 
still veiled by the clouds of dust. The hos- 
tile troops had some diificulty in recognis- 
ing each other in tliis vast and confused 
struggle. Towards eleven o'clock at night, 
the moonlight having failed them, dark- 
ness prevented tlieir continuing this des- 
perate conflict. The Swiss had had the 
advantage at the commencement of the bat- 
tle, as they had broken through tlie French 
lines, but things had been less favourable to 
them at the finish, as the}’^ had been partly 
driven back to their own. In spite of their 
efforts, having attacked that da^'’ without 
vanquishing, they awaited the morrow to 
recommence the Wtle. 

Both sides passed the night under arms 
in the position occupied at the cessation 
of action owing to the darkness, and not 
far from each other. Francis I, after many 
charges, had returned to the artillery, who, 
firing opportunely upon the Swiss battal- 
ions, had several times broken through 
them, and were shortly to prove to be of 
even more powerful assistance. Showing 
the foresight of a general after showing the intrepidity of a soldier, he caused 
Duprat, the chancellor, who had followed him on this campaign, to write 
three most important letters, which were confided to trusty messengers. 
T^e first was addressed to the Venetian general, Bartolommeo d’Alviano, 
whom he enjoined to set out immediately, and to come from Lodi with 
his customary promptitude, so as to join the forces he commanded to those 
of Francis on the following day. The second exliorted Louis d’Ars, who 
occupied Pavia, to carefully guard his stronghold which might, in case 
of disaster, serve as a point of retreat. In the tMrd he warned Lautrec of 
the attack of the Swiss, and advised him not to remit or allow to be taken 
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the money he carried about him, in execution of the violated treaty of Gal- 
larate. These precautions taken, he “ spent, the rest of the night,” so ho 
VTote after the battle, “in the saddle, his lance in hand, and his helmet 
on his head,” and only rested for a few moments, leaning on a gun-carriage. 

hour before dawn he prepared everything for the coming battle. 
He took up a^ position slightly in the rear, and more favourable than the one 
he liad occupied the preceding day. Instead of leaving his army drawn up 
111 three lines, he placed his men abreast in only one line. Remaining in the 
centre of his battle array, he called upon the high constable of Bourbon 
to form his right wing with the advance-guard, and his brother-in-law, the 
duke of Alengon, to form his left wing with the rear-guard. The guns, 
well placed and defended, were by well-directed firing, to harass the enemy 
on their march, and could only be approached by them with difficulty. 
It was in this order that Francis I awaited the attack of the Swiss. 

The leaders of the allies had held a council of war during the night, to 
consult as to the next da 3 ’’’s battle and how to render it more decisive. At 
daj’break they closed up their huge battalions and set out somewhat ponder- 
seemed at first to be proceeding in a body towards the centre 
of the French army, but some discharges of artillery which pierced their ranks 
caused them^ to retreat in the direction of the positions they had occupied 
during the night. There the}’' formed into three detachments which marched 
on the main body and the two wings of the French. The first detaclunent, 
supported by the six small guns of the Swiss, advanced towards Francis I, 
whewe steadfost attitude and powerful artillery kept it at a certain distance. 
Wlulst this detachment of eight hundred men faced and attacked the king, 
tlie two other detachments of about equal strength had flung tliemselves 
iipon the two wings commanded by the high constable and the duke of 
AleiiQon, hoping to scatter them, so as to then surround, and thng easily 
overcome, the mam body of the army. Whether tlie Swiss had less confidence 
than the day before, or wiietlier they were met with even more courao-e 
and stBadfastnesSy saw their enemies facing their pilces as they had 
never done yet. The high constable with his lansquenets and men-at-arms, 
and ledro havarro with the Gascon archers and the adventurers, resisted 
the detachment attacking the right wing, and, after a sharp struggle, drove 
it back. In the left wing the duke of Alengon was at first less fortunate. 
Whilst the king stopped the advance of the central column of the Swiss, 
and the high constable victoriously drove back the left one, the right column 
had turned and assailed the forces of the dulce of Alengon, which had been 
scattered and had retreated in confusion. In spite of the terror of the 
fugitives, who had precipitalel}’' fled from the field of battle, and were spread- 
ing along the road to Pavia the news of the victory of the Swiss, the conffict 
remained at this point. 

^ Prie, having rallied ■Uie troops, did their 

utmost to rej^ir the disaster of the dulce of Alengon, and bravely charged 
tlm enemy. The}’ were struggling with them when Bartolommeo d’Alviano, 
wiio had started early from Lodi, arrived about ten o’clock from that side 
of the batue-field. At the head of his armed men and his light cavaliy, 
he at once fell upon the Swiss with the cry of “Saint Mark ! ” This unex- 
pected attack disconcerted them. They feared the whole Venetian army 
would be upon them, and they retreated. Closely pursued, the}’ fell back 
towards the centre, where the allies’ battalions, placed opposite Francis I, 
had not been able to make any progress. They discharged and received 
cannon-shots during several hours, possibly awaiting the notorious issue 
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of the two attacks of the right and left -vrings to attempt more securely 
to break through the main body of the army. They made one last and 
vigorous effort. A company of five thousand men were told off, and marched 
with the resolnlion of despair as far as the French lines. But, taken 
obliquely by the artillery, charged by Francis I and his men-at-arms, 
att.*icked nilh hatchets and iiikes by the valiant lansquenets of the Black 
Company, stationed in the centre with the king, pierced by the arrows of the 
Gascon archers, who had hastened from the right side where tliey had gained 
the maste^, the Swiss company was cut to pieces and none escaped 

The king, with a decisive movement, then bore down with his cavalry 
upon the otlier confederates, who abandoned their position and their guns. 
The Swiss, driven back or Tunquished on every side, gave the signal for 
retreat, and retired from the battle-field, leaaing from seven to eight thou- 
sand dead. Carrying their w'ounded, they retook the Milan road in fairly 
good order and without pursuit, and entered that towm with a haughty 
demeanour, and not as a defeated army. Tliey were beaten, neverthmess, 
for they had just lost at Marignano that prestige, wliicli, since Sempach, 
Granson, and Morat, and as late as at Novara, had made them invincible.^ 

Tliis horrible butchery, however, hastened the conclusion of the wars which 
arose from the league of Oambray . The Swuss w*ere not sufSciently powerful 
to maintain their sw'ay in Lombardy; eight of their cantons, on the 7th of 
November, signed, at Geneva, a treaty* of peace with Francis I, who compen- 
sated with considerable sums of money all the claims which they consented 
to abandon. On the 29th of November the other cantons acceded to this 
pacification, which took the name of " Paix pcTpStuelle^^ and Fiance recov- 
ered the right of raising such infantry as she needed among the Swiss. Ray- 
mond de Cardona, alarmed at the retreat of the Swiss, evacuated Lombardy 
with the Spanish troops. The French recovered possession of the whole 
duchy of IMilan. Massimiliano Sforza abdicated the sovereignly for a revenue 
of 30,000 crowns secured to him in France. Leo X, ranging himself on the 
side of the victors, signed, at Viterbo, on the 13th of October, a treaiy, by 
which he restored Parma and Piacenza to the French. 

In a conference held with Francis at Bologna, between the 10th and 15th 
of the foUowing December, Leo induced that monarch to sacrifice the liberties 
of the Galilean church by the concordat, to renounce the protection he had 
hitherto extended to the Florentines and to the duke of Urbino, although the 
former had always remained faithful to France. The pope seized the^tes 
of the duke of Urbino, and conferred them on his nephew, Lorenzo II de’ 
Medici, Amidst these transactions, Ferdinand the Catholic died, on the 16th 
of J anuary, 1516, and his grandson Charles succeeded to his Spanish kingdoms. 
On the l3th of August foUowing, Charles signed, at Noyoh, a treaiy, by 
which Francis ceded to him aU his right to the kingdom of Naples as tlie 
dower of a newborn daughter, whom he promised to Cliarles in marriage. 
From that time Maximilian remained singly at war with the repubUc of 
Venice and with France. During the campaign of 1516, bis German army 
continued to commit the most enormous crimes in the Veronese march; but 
Maximilmn had never money enough to cany on the war writhout the subsi- 
dies of his allies ; remaining alone, he could no longer hope to be successful. 
On the 14th of December he consented to accede to the treaty of Noyon ; he 
evacuated Verona, which he had tiU then occupied, and the Venetians were 
once more put by the French in' possession of aU the states of which the 
league of Cambray had proposed the partition : but their wealth was annihi- 
lated, their population reduced to one-half, their constitution itseU shaken, and 
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they were never after in a state to make those efforts for the defence of the 
independence of Italy, which might have been expected from them before 
this devastating war. 

Had Ital}’’ been allowed to repose after so many disasters, she might still 
have recovered her sti'englh and population ; and wlien the struggle sliould 
have recommenced with the traiisalpine nations, she would liave been found 
prepared for battle ; but the Ijcartless levity and ambition of Leo did not 

give her time. AVliile the family of the 
iMedici was becoming extinct around him, 
he dreamed only of investing it with new 
dignities ; he refused the Florentines per- 
mission to re-establish their republic, and 
offered liis alliance to whatever foreign 
monarch would aid him in founding on its 
ruins a principality for the bastard Medici. 
His third brother Giuliano, duke of Nemours, 
whom he had at first charged with the gov- 
ernment of Florence, died on the 17th of 
March, 1516. Lorenzo II, son of his eldest 
brother Piero, whom he had made duke of 
Urbino, and whom he sent to command at 
Florence after Giuliano, rendered himself 
odious there bj’^ his pride and by his con- 
temptible incapacity' — he too died only 
three years afterwards, on the 28th of April, 
1519. Leo supplied his place by Cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII. 
This prelate was the natural son of the first 
Giuliano killed in the Pazzi conspiracy of 
1478. He was considered the most able 
of the pope’s ministers, and the most moder- 
ate of his lieutenants. Giuliano II had also 
left an illegitimate son, Ippolilo, afterwards 
cardinal ; and Lorenzo II had a legitimate 
daughter, Catherine, afterwards queen of 
France, and an illegitimate son, Alexander, 
destined to be the future tyrant of Flor- 
ence. Leo, whether desirous of establish- 
ing these descendants, or carried away by the restlessness and levity of his 
character, sighed only' for war. 

The emperor Maximilian died on the 19th of January', 1519, leaving his 
hereditary states of Austria to his grandson Charles, already sovereign of all 
Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of the Low Countries, and of the county of Bur- 
gundyr. Charles and Francis both presented themselves as candidates for the 
imperial crown ; the electors gave it to the former, on the 28th of June, 
1519 ; he was from that period named Charles V. Italy, indeed the whole 
of Europe, was endangered by the immeasui'cable growth of this young mon- 
arch’s power. The states of the church, over which he domineered by means 
of his Idngdom of the Two Sicilies, could not hope to preserve any independ- 
ence but through an alliance with France. Leo at first thought so, and 
signed the_ preuminary' articles of a league with Francis ; but, suddenly 
changing sides, he invited Charles V to join him in driving the French out 
of Italy. A secret treaty was signed between him and the emperor,' on the 
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8th of IVIa}', 1521. By this the duchy of Milan was to be restored to Fran- 
cesco Sforza. the second son of Louis the Moor. Farma, Piacenza, and Fer- 
rara were to be united to the holy see ; a duchj' in the kingdom' of Naples 
was to be secured to the bastard Alessandro de’ Medici. The poi)e united his 
army to that of the emperor in the Idngdom of Naples ; the command of it 
was given jointly to Prospero Colonna and the mai'quis Pescara : war was 
declared on the ist of August, and the imperial and pontifical troops entered 
Milan on the 19th of November : but in the midst of the joy of thia first 
success, Leo X died une:q)ectedl 3 ’, on the 1st of December, 1521. 


snccEssons op leo ; fraxgis i axd chakiiBS v 

Death opportunely delivered Leo from the dangers and anxieties into 
ivhich he had thoughtlessly precipitated himself. His finances were 
exhausted ; his prodigality had deprived liim of every resource ; and he had 
no means of carrj-ing on a war which he had only just begun. He left his 
successors in a state of distress which was unjustly attributed to them, and 
w'hich rendered them odious to the people ; for the vrar into which he had 
plunged them, without any reasonable motive, was the most disastrous of all 
those which had yet afflicted unhapjiy Italy. There remained no power truly 
Italian that could take any part in it for her defence. Venice was so ex- 
hausted by the war of Hie league of Cambray that she was forced to limit 
her efforts to the maintenance of her neutrality, and was hardly powerful 
enough to make even her neutral position respected. Florence remained 
subject to the cardinal Ginlio de’ Medici. The republics of Siena and Lucca 
were tremblingly prepared to obey the strongest : all the rest depended on 
the transalpine power ; for an unexpected election, on the 9th of January, 
1522, had given a Flemish successor to Leo X, under the name of Adrian 
■VI. This person had been the preceptor of Charles V, and had never seen 
Italy, where he was regarded as a barbarian. Tlie kingdom of Naples was 
governed and plundered by the Spaniards. After the French had lost the 
duchy of Milan, Francesco Sforza, who had been brought back by the impe- 
rialists, possessed only the name of sovereign. He had never been for a 
moment independent; he had never been able to protect his subjects from 
the tyranny of the Spanish and German soldiers, who were his guards. 
Finally, the marquis de Montferrat and the duke of Savoy had allowed the 
French to become masters in their states, and had no power to refuse them 
passage to ravage oppressed Italy anew. 

The marshal Lautrec, whom Francis I had charged to defend the Milan- 
ese, and who still ocenpied the greater part of the territory, was forced by 
the Swiss, who formed the sinews of his army, to attack the imperialists 
on the 29th of April, 1522, at Bicocca. Prospero Colonna luid taken up a 
strong position about three or four miles from Milan, on the road to Monza: 
he vMued himself on making a defensive war — on being successful without 
giving battle. The Swiss attacked him in front, throwing themselves, with- 
out listening to the voice of their commander, into a hollow way which 
covered him, and where they perished, without the possibility of resistance. 
After having performed prodigies of valour, the remainder were repulsed 
with dreadfm loss. In spite of the remonstrances of Lautrec, they imme- 
diately departed for their mountains; and he for his court, to justify himself 
Lescuns, his successor in the command, suffered the imperialists to surprise 
and pillage Lodi; and 'yas at last forced to capitulate at Cremona on the 
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6tli of May, and evacuate the rest of Lombardy. Genoa was not compre- 
hended in the capitulation, and remained still in possession of the French ; 
but, on the 20th of May, that city was also surprised by the Spaniards, and 
pillaged with all the ferocity which signalised that nation. It was one of 
the largest depots of commerce in the West, and the ruin of so opulent 
a town ^ook the fortune of every merchant in Europe. The general of 
Charles then, judging Lombardy too much exhausted to support his armies, 
led them to live at discredon in the provinces of his ally, the pope. They 
raised among the states still calling themselves independent enormous sub- 
sidies to pay the soldiers, for which purpose Charles never sent money. The 
plague, breaking out at the same time at Rome and Florence, added to ilie 
calamities of Italy so much the more that Adrian VI abolished, as pagan 
superstition or acts of revolt against providence, all the sanitary measures 
of police which had been invented to stop the spread of contagion. The pope 
died on the 14th of September, 1523 ; and the Romans, who held him in 
horror, crowned his physician with laurel, as the saviour of his country. 

The death of A^ian, however, saved no one. The cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici was chosen his successor, on the 18th of November, under the name 
of Clement VII. This man had passed for an able minister under his cousin 
Leo X, because prosperity still endured, and the pontifical treasury was not 
exhausted; but when he had to struggle with a distress which he, however, 
had not caused, his ignorance in finance and administration, his sordid ava- 
rice, his pusillanimity, his imprudence, his sudden and ill-considered resolu- 
tions, his long indecisions, made liim alike odious and contemptible. He was 
not strong enough to resist the tide of adversity. He found himself, without 
money and without soldiers, engaged in a war without an object ; he was 
incapable of commanding, and nowhere found obedience. 

The French were not disposed to abandon their title to Lombardy, the 
possession of which they had just lost. Before the end of the campaign, 
Francis sent thither another army, commanded by his favourite, the admiral 
Bonnivet. This admiral entered Italy by Piedmont ; passed the Ticino on 
the 14th of September, 1523; and marched on Milan. But Prospero Colonna, 
who had chosen, among the great men of antiquity, Fabius Cunetator for his 
model, was admirable in the art of stopping an army, of fatiguing it by slight 
checks, and at last forcing it to retreat without giving battle. Bonnivet, 
who maintained himself on the borders of Lombardy, was forced, in the 
month of May following, to open himself a passage to France by Ivrea and 
Mont St. Bernard. The chevalier Bayard was killed while protecting the 
retreat of Bonnivet, in the rear-guard. The imperialists had been joined, 
the preceding year, by a deserter of high importance, the constable Bourbon, 
one of the first princes of the blood in France, who was accompanied by 
many nobles. Charles V put him, jointly with Pescara, at the head of his 
army, and sent him into Provence in the month of July; but, after having 
besieged Marseilles, he was soon constrained to retreat. li^ancis I, who 
had assembled a powerful army, again entered Lombardy, and made himself 
master of Milan : he next laid siege to Pavia, on the 28th of October^ Some 
time was necessary for the imperialists to reassemble their army, which the 
campaign of Provence had disorganised. At length it approached Pavia, 
which had resisted through the whole winter. The king of France was 
pressed by all his captains to raise the siege, and to march against the enemy; 
but he refused, declaring that it would be a compromise of the royal digniiy, 
and foolishly remained within his lines. He was attacked by Pescara on 
the 24th of February, 1525; and, after a murderous battle, made prisoner. 
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For several months, while Francis I was besieging Pmaa, he appeared 
the strongest power in Itaty ; and the pope and the Venetians; alarmed at 
his proximity, had treated with him anew, and pledged themselves to remain 
iientral. Tbe imperial generals, after their factory, declared that these 
treaties with the French were offences against their master, for which they 
should demand satisfaction. Always without money, and pressed by the 
avidity of their soldiers, they sought only to discover offenders, as a pre- 
tence to raise contributions, and to let their troops live at free quarters. 
The pope and the Venetians were at first disposed to join in a league for 
resisting these exactions ; and they offered Louise of Savoy, regent of 
France, their aid to set her son Francis at liberty. But Clement VII had 
not sufficient courage to join tliis league ; he preferred reluming again to 
the alliance of the emperor and the duke of Milan, for which he paid a con- 
siderable sum. As soon as the imperial generals had received the money, 
thej' refused to execute the treaty wliich they had made ndth him, and the 
pope was obliged to go back to the Venetians and Louise of Savoy. 

jMeanwhile Girolamo Morone, chancellor of the duke of hlilan, an old 
man regarded as the most able politician of his lime, made overtures, which 
revived the hope of arming all Italy for her independence. Francesco 
Sforza found himself treated bj’ the Germans and Spaniard with the great- 
est indignity in liis own palace : his subjects were exposed to every kind of 
insult from an unbridled soldier^’’; and when he endeavoured to protect 
them, the officers took pleasure in making him witness aggravations of 
injustice and outrage. The man, however, who made the German yoke 

S ress most severely on him was the marquis Pescara, an Italian, but 
escended from the Catalonian house of Avalos, established in the kingdom 
of Naples for more than a century. Ho manifested a sort of vanity in asso- 
ciating himself with the Spaniards: he commanded their infantry; he 
adopted the manners as well as pride of that nation. Morone, nevertheless, 
did not despair of awakening his patriotism, by exciting his ambition. The 
* kingdom of Naples, wliich had fiourished under the bastard branch of the 
house of Aragon when the family of Avalos first entered it, had sunk, since 
it had been united to Spain, into a state of the most grievous oppression. 
Morone determined on offering Pescara the crown of Naples, if he would 
join his efforts to those of all the other Italians, for the deliverance of his 
countiy. Success depended on him : he could distribute tlie imperial troops, 
which he commanded, in such a manner as that they could oppose no resist- 
ance. The duke of ISIilan had been warned that Charles V intended taking 
his dnchy from him to confer it on his brother Ferdinand of Austria. The 
kingdom of Naples and tlie duchy of Milan were ready to pass over from 
the emperor’s party to that of France, provided the French king would 
renounce all his claims to both, acknowledge Pescara king of Naples, Fran- 
cesco Sforza duke of Milan ; and restore to Italy her independence, after 
having delivered her from her enemies. 

Tliis negotiation was at fii'st successful; each of the governments to 
which the proposition of concurring in the independence of Italy was 
addressed, seemed to agree to it. France renounced all pretensions to Lom- 
bardy and the Two Sicilies; Switzerland promised to protect, on its side, 
the land of ancient liberty, and to furnish it with soldiers ; Henry VIH of 
England promised money; Pescara coveted the crown, and Sforza was impa- 
tient to ^ow off a yoke which had become insupportable to him ; but, 
unhappily, the negotiation was intrusted to too many cabinets, all jealous, 
perfiffious, and eager to obtain advantages for themselves by sacrificing their 
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allies. Clement was desirous of obtaining from the emperor a -more advan- 
tageous treaty, by threatening him with France ; the queen regent of France 
endeavoured to engage Charles to relax his rigour towards her son, by 
threatening him with Italy ; Pescara, reserving the choice of either betray- 
ing his master or his allies, as should prove most profitable to him, had 
warned Charles that he was engaged in a plot which he would reveal as soon 
as he had every clue to it. The duchess of Alengon, sister of Francis, sent 
by her mother to negotiate at Madrid, spoke still more clearly. She offered 
Charles to abandon Italy, the project respecting which she disclosed, pro- 
vided the emperor, in restoring her brother to liberty, would renounce his 
purpose of making him purchase it at the price of one of the provinces of 
France. Pescara, finding that his court knew more than he had told, deter- 
mined on adopting the part of provocative 
agent instead of rebel; he had only to 
choose between tliem. On the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1525, he invited Morone to a last con- 
ference in the castle of Novara. After 
having made him explain all his projects 
anew, while Spanish officers hid beliind the 
arras heard them, he caused him to be 
arrested, seized all the fortresses in the 
state of Milan, and laid siege to the castle, 
in which the duke had shut himself up. 
He denounced to the emperor as traitors 
the pope, and all the other Italians his 
accomplices ; but while he played this odious 
part, he was attacked by a slow disease, of 
which he died on the 80th of November, 
1525, at the age of thirty-six, abhorred by 
aU Italy. 

Charles, abusing the advantages which he 
had obtained, imposed on Francis the treaty 
of Madrid, signed on the 14th of Januarj^ 
1526 ; by which the latter abandoned Italy 
and the duchy of Burgundy. He was set 
at liberty on the 18th of March following ; 
and almost immediately declared to the 
Italians that he did not regard himR Rlf 
bound by a treaty extorted from 1dm by 
force. On the 22nd of May, he joined a 
league for the liberty of Italy with Clement 
VII, the Venetians, and Francesco Sforza, 
but still did not abandon the policy of his 
mother : instead of thinking in earnest of restoring Italian independence, 
and thus securing the equilibrium of Europe, he had only one purpose — 
that of alarming Charles with the Italians ; and was ready to sacrifice them 
as soon as the emperor should abandon Burgundy. At the same lame, liis 
supineness, love of pleasure, distrust of his fortune, and repugnance to vio- 
late the Treaty of Madrid, hindered him from fulffiling any of the engage- 
ments which he had contracted towards the Italians ; he sent them neither 
money, French cavahy, nor Swiss forces. Charles, on the other hand, sent 
no supplies to pay his armies to Antonio de Leyva, the constalile Bourbon, 
and Hugo de Mongada, their commanders. These troops were therefore 
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obliged to live at free quarlere, and the oppression of the whole country 
was still more dreadful than it had ever yet been. ^ 

The defection of the duke of Milan, in particular, gave a pretence to 
Antonio do Ley va to treat the UTctched Milanese ivith redoubled rigour, as 
If tliey could be responsible for what Ley^'a called the treachery of their 
master. The Spanish army was quartered on the citizens of Milan • and 
there was not a soldier who did not make liis host a prisoner, keeping him 
bound at the foot of the bed, or m the cellar, for the purpose of having him 
dail V at IiJind, to force him, by blows or fresh torture, to satisfy some new 
caprice. As soon as one wretched person died under his sufferings, or broke 
Jus bonck and ended Ins sufferings by voluntary death, either precipitating 
himself through a window or into a well, the Spaniard passed into anothe? 
Jioiise to recommence ou its proprietor the same torture. 

f united their forces, under the command 

of the duke of Lrbino. who, exaggerating the tactics of Prospero Colonna. 
was anibihous of no other success in war than that of avoiding battle. He 
announced to the senate of Venice that he would not approach Milan till 
the French and Smss, whose support he had been promised, joined him. 
ills inaction, while witnessing so mtiny horrors, reduced the Italians to 
degiair. Sforza, who had been nine months blockaded in the castle of Milan, 
and who always hoped to be delivered by the duke of Urbino, whose colours 
were in sight, supported tlie last extremity of hunger before he surrendered 
to the Spaniards, on the ^th of July, 1526. The pope, meanwhile, was far 
trom suspecting himself in any danger; but his peraonal enemy, Pompeo 
Colonna, took advantage of the name of the imperial party to raise in the 
papal state eight thousand armed peasants, with whom, on the 20tli of Sep- 
surprised the Vatican, pillaged the palace, as well as the temple 
of bt. PetG^ and constrained the pope to abjure the alliance of France and 
Venice. About the same time, George of Frundsberg, a German condottiere, 
entered Lombardy with thirteen thousand adventurera, whom he had engaged 
to foUow him, and serve the emperor without pay, contenting themselves 
mth the pillage of that unhappy country. 

, constable Bourbon, to whom Charles had given chief command of 
Ins fo^s in Italy, determined to take advantage of this new army, and unite 
It to that for which at Milan he had now no further occasion ; but it was 
not without great difficulty that he could persuade the Spaniards to quit 
tjiat cit 3 ' where they enjoyed the savage pleasure of inflicting torture on 
ttieir hosts. At length, however, he succeeded in leading them to Pavia. 
On tlie oOth of January, 1527, he joined Frundsberg, who died soon after of 
apoplexy. Bourbon now remained alone charged with the command of thia 
lormioable army, meady exceeding tweniy-five thousand men, and con- 
tmuaUy jmned on ite route by disbanded soldiers and brigands intent on 
pillage. The constable had neither money, equipments, nor artillery, and 
very few cavalry; every town shut its gates on his approach, and he was 
often on the point of wantmg provisions. He took the road of southern 
Italy, ajM entered Tuscany, still uncertain whether he should pillage Flor- 
ence or Rome. The marquis of Saluzzo, with a smaU army, retreated before 
IJrbino tallowed in his rear, but always keeping out of 
bourbon took the road to Rome, by the valley 
^ter. On the 5th of May, 1527, he arrived before the capital of 
Ohnstendom. Clement had on the 15th of March signed a truce with the 
^ceroy of Itaples and dismissed his troops. On the approach of Bourbon 
jfho WdUs of Komo Tfcr© moiintod with eng^inos of war.d 
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CAPTURE AND SACK OP ROME 

BoTU'bon encamped in the fields near Home on the 6th of May and with 
military insolence sent a trumpeter to the pope to ask for passage through the 
city, that he might lead his army into the kingdom of Naples. The next day 
at daybreak he attacked Borgo on the side of the mountain and the church of 
Santo Spirito, resolved to conquer or die (for indeed no other hope was left 
him) and a fierce battle was begun. Foi*tune favoured him in approaching, 
for a thick fog arose before day which enabled him more securely to establish 
his army in the place where the battle commenced. From the first Bourbon 
fought desperately at the head of his troops, not only because he had ho 
refuge if the victory failed him but also because it appeared to him that the 
German infantry proceeded coldly to the assault. The assault was but begun 
when he was wounded by an arquebuse and fell dead.& The fall of Bourbon 
was due to Benvenuto OeUini, if we may accept the statements of that some- 
what egotistical autobiographer. Cellini was participating in the defence 
of Rome and has left us a vivid account of many of its incidents. He tells us 
that he had gone with one Alexander del Bene to the walls of Campo Santo, 
and that finding the enemy irresistible they had determined to return with 
the utmost speed, but that before doing so he was determined to perform 
some manly action. “ Having taken aim with my piece,” he says, “ where 
I saw the thickest crowd of the enemy, I fixed my eye on a person who 
seemed to be lifted up by the rest : but the misty weather prevented me 
from distinguishing whether he was on horseback or on foot. Then turning 
suddenly about to Alexander and Cecchino, I bade them fire off their pieces, 
and showed them how to escape every shot of the besiegers. Having accord- 
ingly fired twice for the enemy’s once, I softly approached the walls, and 
perceived that there was an extraordinary confusion among the assailants, 
occasioned by our having shot the dulce of Bourbon : he was, as I understood 
afterwards, that chief personage whom I saw raised by the rest.”c The fall 
of Bourbon, far from cooling the ardour of his soldiers did but increase it, and 
after fighting furiously for two hours they entered Borgo at last, assisted by 
the weakness of the defences and the faint resistance of the enemy. 

As it is always difficult to carry an assault without cannon, the besiegers 
lost about a thousand men. As soon as the imperial army had forced an 
entrance, everyone took to flight, and many made for the castle, leaving the 
raburbs at the mercy of the conquerors. The pope, who awaited the event 
in the Vatican, when he heard that the enemy was in the city, immediately 
fled to the castle with many cardinals. Here he considered whether he 
should stay where he was, or if he might escape through Rome with the 
light cavalry of his guard and reach a place of safety. 

News was brought him by Berard de Padone, of the imperial army, of the 
death of Bourbon and that the troops, full of consternation at their loss, 
were disposed to come to terms. The pope sent an envoy to their chiefs 
and unfortunately gave up the idea of flight, while he and his captains had 
never been so irresolute in taking measures for their own defence as the}’’ 
were on this occasion. The Spaniards, finding no attempt was made to 
defend the Trastevere, entered it at noon without any resistance. They 
had no difficulty in entering Rome by the Ponte Sisto at five o’clock the 
same evening. Here, as is usual in such cases, everything was in confusion, 
and all the court and citizens had taken to flight except those who trusted 
in the name of their party, and certain cardinals who were known for 
their adherence to Oesare, and therefore thought themselves safer tba -n the 
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rest. Then the soldiers sacked the citj* on every side mthout distinction of 
mend or foe. 

Ir is impossible to estimate the extent of the spoil because of the accumu- 
lation of riches, and rare and precious things belonging to the courtiers and 
merchants, and of the quality and number of the prisoners for whom heavy 
ransoms were^^paid. Hut worst of all, the soldiers, especially the Germans, 
who were rendered cruel and insolent by their hatred for the Roman church, 
.‘Seized several prelates and having dressed them in their pontifical robes and 
the insi^ia of their oifice, mounted them on asses and led them tvith scorn 
and derision through the streets of Rome. 

Four thousand men or thereabout perished in the battle or in the fury 
of pillage. The palaces of the cardinals were all sacked (including that ot 
Cardinal Colonna, avIio was not Avith the army) excepting those palaces 
in A\hi('h the racrchaiits had taken refuge Avith their personal elTects and 
those <if iiiaiiA' others, and Ai'liich were spared from pillage upon payment of 
large sums of money. Man}' aa'Iio had thus compounded Aiith the Spaniards 
were pillaged by the Germans or obliged to compound Arith them also, 
j he marchioness of ^lantua paid 50,000 ducats to saA’e her palace, this siuii 
being furnished by the merchants aa'Iio had taken refuge there; it was 
I’umourcd that 10,000 Avent to her son Don Ferrand. The cardinal of Siena, 
Avho had inherited his adherence to the emperor from liis ancestors, was 
taken prisoner by the Germans, who sacked his palace though he had com- 
pounded^ for it with the Spaniards. They led him bareheaded through 
Borgo Avith many blows, and he only escaped from their hands by payment 
oi^ 5,000 ducats* J Jic cardinals of Minerva and Ponzetto niet with a similar 
misfortune ; they were taken prisoner by the Germans and paid their 
ransom, but they AA-ere first led tlirough Rome in a vile procession. The 
Spamsh and German prelates, who did not expect insult from their compa- 
triots, were taken prisoner and treated as cruelly as the rest. 

On eA'ery side arose the cries and lamenkitions of Roman ladies and 
nuns dragged off by bands of soldiers to satisfy their lost. Everywhere 
arose the Avails of those Avho were being horribly tortured to force them to 
pay ransom, and reveal where their property was concealed. All the holy 
things, the sacrament, and relics of saints, of which the churches were fuU, 
lay scattered on the ground stripped of their ornaments and further outraged 
by the barbarous Germans. WhatcA'er escaped the soldiers (Avhich was 
eveiything of little value) Avas pillaged by the peasants of tlie lands of 
Colonna who arrived later ; but Cardinal Colonna who arrived next day 
saA'cd many ladies AA'ho had taken refuge in his palace. It was said that the 
spoil in mone^', gold, silver, and precious stones amounted to 1,000,000 
ducats, ^and that the i*ansoms amounted to a much higher sum. 

While the imperial army was taking Borne, Count Guido at the head of the 
hght cavalry and eight hundred arg^uebusiers appeared on the Ponte de 
Salara, expecting to enter the city that evening ; for in spite of the letter of 
the bishop of Verona he had continued on his way, not wishing to lose the 
glory of having helped to save the capital. But being informed of what had 
occurred, he resol'ved to withdraw to Orticoli where ho rejoined the rest 
of his troops. As it is human nature to judge mildly and favourably of one’s 
own actions and to look with the utmost severity on the actions of others, 
there were some who ^eatl^r blamed the count for having missed so good an 
opportunity ; for the imperial troops all intent on pillage, ransacking the 
houses, seeking ludden treasures, taking prisoners and removing their booty 
to a safe place, were scattered about the city in disorder, heedless of their 
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banners and of the commands of their captains. Therefore many believed 
that if Count Guido had promptly led his men into Rome and marched upon 
the castle, which was not besieged nor guarded by any from without, he 
might not only have liberated the pope but also have achieved a more glori- 
ous success. The enemy was so intent on plunder that it would have been 
difficult to assemble a large number upon any sudden alarm. Tins was 
most certainly proved a few days later when by command of the captains, 
or upon some alarm, the call to arms was sounded and not a soldier rallied 
to lus banner. However, men often persuade themselves that if a certain 



act had been done or omitted, 
certain results would have fol- 
lowed; whereas if the matter 
had been put to the proof, ex- 
perience would often show 
them their mistake. & 

The capital of Ohristen- 
dom was thus abandoned to a 
pillage unparalleled in the most 
calamitous period — that of 
the first triumph of barbarism 
over civilisation : neither Al- 
aric the Goth nor Genseric the 
Vandal had treated it with 
like ferocity. This dreadful 
state of crime and agony lasted 
not merely days, but was pro- 
longed for more than nine 
months: it was not till the 17th 
of_ February, 1628, that the 
prince of Orange, one of the 
French lords who had accom- 
panied Bourbon in his rebel- 
lion, finally withdrew from 
Rome aU of this army that vice 
and disease had spared. The 
Germans, indeed, after the first 
few days, had sheathed their 
swords, to plunge into drunk- 
enness and the most brutal 
debauchery; but the Spaniards, 
up to the last hour of their 


Fobta dbi. Fopolo, Bomb stay in Rome, indefatigable 

in their cold-blooded cruelty, 
continued to invent fresh torture to extort new ransoms from all who fell 
into their hands; even the plague, the consequence of so much suffering, 
moral and physical, which broke out amidst all these 'horrors, did not make 
the rapacious Spaniard loose his prey. 

The struggle between the Italians, feebly seconded by tlie French, and 
the generals of Charles V, was prolonged yet more than two years after the 
sack of Rome ; but it only added to the desolation of Italy, and destroyed 
alike in all the Italian provinces the last remains of prosperity. On the 
18th of August, 1527, Henry VIII of England and Francis I contracted the 
Treaty of Amiens, for the deliverance, as the two sovereign announced, of 
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the pope. A poTvcrfiU French army, commanded by Lanireo, entered Italy 
m the same month, hy the province of Alessandria. They surprised Pavia 
on tim 1st of October, and during eight days barbarously pillaged that great 
city, under pretenee of avenging the defeat of their king under its walls. 
After this success, Lautrcc, instead of completing the conquest of Lombardy, 
directed his march towards the soutli; renewed the alliance of France wife 
the duke of Ferrara, to whose son was given in marriage a daughter of Louis 
XII, sister of the queen of France. He secured the friendship of the Flor- 
entine Republic, which, on the 17th of the preceding May, had taken advan- 
tage of the distress and captivity of the pope to recover its liberty and to 
re-establish its government in the same form in which it stood in 1512. The 
pojm, learning that Lautrec had arrived at Orvieto, escaped from the castle 
of St. Angelo on the 9th of December, and took refuge in the French camp. 
I he Spsmiard Alarcon had detained liim captive, \rith thirteen cardinals, 
dunng six months, in that fortress; and, though the plague had broken out 
there, he did not relax in Ins severit 3 *. After having received 400,000 
ducats for his ransom, instead of releasing him, as he had engaged to the 
^ probable that he suffered him to escape, lest his own soldiers 
should arrest him in order to extort a second ransom. 

Lautrec passed tlie Tronio to enter the Abruzzi with liis powerful army 
on the 10th of February', 1528. The banditti whom Charles V called his 
soldiers, whom he never paid, and who showed no disposition to obedience, 
were cantoned at Milan, Rome, and the principal cities in Italy ; they divided 
their time between debaucheiy and the infliction of torture on their hosts; 
their officers were unable to induce them to leave the toivns and advance 
towards the enemy. The people, in the excess of suffering, met every 
change witb eagerness, and received Lautrec as a deliverer. He would 
probably have obtained complete success, if Francis had not just at this 
moment irithheld the montldy advance of money which he had promised, 
^lat monarch, identifying his pride of royalty with prodigality, exhausted 
his finances in pleasures and entertainments; his want of economy ^ew on 
him all his disasters. 

Lautrec, on his side, although he had many qualities of a good general, 
was harah, proud, and obstinate: he piqued himself on doing always the 
opposite^of what he was counselled. Disregarding the national peculiarities 
of the French, he attempted in war to discipline tliem in slow and regular 
movements. He lost valuable time in Apulia, where he took and sacked 
Mclfi, on the 23rd of March, with a barbarity Avorthy of his adversaries, the 
Spaniards ; he did not arrive till the 1st of May before Naples. Tlie prince 
of Orange had just entered that city with the army which had sacked Rome, 
but of winch the greater part had been carried off by a dreadful mortality, 
the consequence and punishment of its vices and crimes. Instead of vigor- 
ously attacl^g them, Lautrec, in spite of the warm remonstrances of his 
officers, persisted in reducing Naples by blockade; thus exposing his army to 
the influence of a destructive climate. The imperial fleet was destroyed, on 
the 28th of May, in the gidf of Salerno, by Filippino Doria, who was in the 
j)ay of France. The inhabitants of Naples experienced the most cruel priva- 
tions, and sickness soon made g^’eat haAmc amongst them : but a malady not 
less fatal broke out at the same time in the French camp. The soldiers, 
under a burning sun, surrounded with putrid water, condemned to every kind 
of jprivation, harassed by the light cavalry of the enemy, infinitely superior to 
^eirs, sank, one after the other, under pestilential fevers. In the middle of 
June, the French reckoned in their camp twenty-five thousand men ; by the 
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2nd of August there did not remain four thousand lit for service. At this 
period all the springs were dry, and the troops began to suffer from hunger 
and thirst. Lautrec, ill as he was, had till then supported the army by his 
courage and invincible obstinacy; but, worn out at last, he expired in the 
night of the 15th of August : almost all the other officers died in like manner. 
The marquis of Saluzzo, on whom the command of the army devolved, felt 
the necessity of a retreat, but knew not how to secure it in presence of such 
a superior force. He tried to escape from the imperialists, by taking advan- 
tage of a tremendous storm, in the night of the 29th of August; but was 
soon pursued, and overtaken at Aversa, where, on the 80th, he was forced to 
capitulate. The magazines and hospitals at Capua were, at the same time, 
given up to the Spaniards. TJie prisoners and the sick were crowded to- 
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gether in the stables of the Magdalen, where contagion acquired new force. 
The Spaniards foresaw it, and watched with ind^erence the agony and death 
of all ; for nearly all of that brilliant army perished — a few invalids only ever 
returning to France. 

During the same campaign another French army, conducted by Frangois 
de Bourbon, count of St. Pol, had entered Lombardy, at the moment when 
Henry, duke of Brunswick, led thither a German army. Henry, lading 
nothing more to pillage, announced that his mission was to punish a rebel- 
lioim nation, and put to the sword all the inhabitants of the villages through 
wliich he passed. Milan was at once a prey to famine and the plague, 
aggravated by the cupidity and cold-blooded ferocity of Leyva, who still 
commanded the Spanish garrison. Leyva seized all the provisions brought 
in from the country ; and, to profit by the general misery, resold them at an 
enormous price. Genoa had remained subject to the French, and was litHe 
less oppressed; none of its republican institutions was any longer respected: 
but a great admiral still rendered it illustrious. Andrea Doria had collected 
a fleet, on board of which he summoned all the enterprising spirits of Liguria: 
his nephew Filippino, who liad just gained a victory over the imperialists, 
was his lieutenant. The Dorias demanded the restoration of liberty to their 
country as the price of their services : unable to obtain it from the French, 
they passed over to the imperialists. Assured by the promises of Charles, the}*' 
presented themselves, on the 12th of September, before Genoa, excited their 
countrymen to revolt, and constrained the French to evacuate the town: 
they made themselves masters of Savona on the 21st of October, and 
a few days afterwards of Oastelletto. Doria then proclaimed the republic, 
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and re-establislied once more the freedom of Genoa, at the moment when 
all freedom was near its end in Italy. Tlie winter passed in suffering and 
inaction. The following year, Antonio de Lej'^-a surprised the count de St. 
Pol at Landriano. on the 21st of June, 1529, and made him prisoner, with all 
the principal officers of the French army. The rest dispersed or returned 
to France. Tlus was the last military incident in this dreadful war. 

Peace was ardently desired on all sides; negotiations were actively 
carried on, hut every potentate sought to deceive his ally in order to obtain 
belter conditions from his adversary. Margaret of Austria, the sister of the 
emperor’s father, and Louise of Savo}*, the mother of the king of Franee, 
met at Cambray ; and, in conference to which no witnesses were admitted, 
arranged what was called “Zc fraitS dcs dames.” Clement VII had at the 
same time a nuncio at Barcelona, who negotiated with the emperor. Tlie 
latter was impatient to arrange the affairs of Italy, in order to pass into 
German}’. Not onl}’ had Suleiman invaded Austria, and, on the 13th of 
September, arrived under the walls of Vienna, but the reformation of Luther 
excited in all the north of Germany a continually increasing ferment. On 
the 20 th of June, 1529, Charles signed at Barcelona a treaty of peipetual 
alliance with the pope ; by it he engaged to sacrifice the republic of Florence 
to the pope's vengeance, and to place in the service of Clement, in order to 
accomplish it, aU the brigands who had previously devastated Italy. Flor- 
ence was to be given in sovereignty to the bastard Alessandro de’ Medici, who 
was to many an illegitimate daughter of Charles V. On the 5tli of August 
following, Louise and Margaret signed the Treat}' of Cambray, by whidi 
France abandoned, without reserve, all its Italian allies to tlie caprices of 
Charles; who, on his side, renounced Burgundy, and restored to Francis 
his two sons, who had been retained as hostages. 

Charles arrived at Genoa, on board the fleet of Andrea Doria, on the 12th 
of August. The pope awaited him at Bologna, into which he made his entry 
on the 5th of November. He summoned thither all the princes of Italy, or 
their deputies, and treated them with more moderation than might have 
been expected after the shameful abandonment of them by France. As 
he knew tlie health of Francesco Sforza, dulra of Milan, to be in a declin- 
ing state, winch promised but few years of life, he granted him the 
restitution of his duchy for tlie sum of 900,000 ducats, which Sforza was to 
pay at different terms : they had not all fallen due when that prince ^ed, 
on the 24th of October, 1535, without issue, and his estates escheated to 
the emperor. On the 23rd of December, 1529, Charles granted peace to the 
Venetians ; who restored him only some places in Apulia, and gave up 
Kavenna and Cervia to the pope. On the 20th of March, Alfonso d’Este 
also signed a treaty, by whicn he referred his differences with the pope to 
the arbitration of the emperor. Charles did not pronounce on them till the 
following year. He conferred on Alfonso the possession of Modena, Beggio, 
and Rubiera, as fiefs of the empire ; and he made the pope give hiTti the 
investiture of Ferrara. On the 25th of March, 1530, a diploma of the emperor 
raised the marqnisatc of Mantua to a duchy, in favour of Federigo de 
Gonzaga. The duke of Savoy and the marquis of Montferrat, till then pro- 
tected by France, arrived at Bologna, to place themselves under tlie protection 
of the emperor. The duke of Urbino was recommended to him by the 
VenetianB, and obtained some promises of favour. The republics of Genoa, 
Siena, and Lucca had permission to vegetate under the imperial protection ; 
and Charles, having received from the pope, at Bologna, on the 22nd of 
February and 24th of March, the two crowns of Lombardy and of the empire, 
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departed in the beginning of April for Germany, in order to escape witness- 
ing the odious service in which he consented that his troops should be 
employed against Florence. 


THE HALL OF FLOIIEHCB 

The Florentines who, from 1512, liad been victims of all the faults of Leo 
X and Clement VII, Avho had been_ drawn into all the oscillations of their 
policy, and called upon to make prodigious sacrifices of money for projects with 
which they had not even been made acejuainted, were taught under these popes 
to detest the yoke of the Medici. When the constable of Bourbon approached 
their walls m his march to Koine, on the 26th of April, 1527, they were on 
the point ol recovering their liberty; the cardinal De Cortona, who com- 
manded for the pope at Florence, had distributed arms among the citizens 
u 1 determined to employ them for their liberation • 

but the terror which this army of brigands inspired did the cardinal the ser- 
vice of repressing insurrection. When, however, tliey heard soon after of 
the taking of Rome, and of the captivity of tlie pope, all the most notable 
citizens presented themselves in their civic dress to the cardinal De Cortona; 
declared firmly, but witli calmness, that they were henceforth free ; and 
compelled him, with the two bastard Medici whom he brought up, to quit 
the city. It was on the ITth of May, 1S2T. that the lieutenant of Clement 
obeyed; and the constitution, such as it existed in 1612, with its nrand 
council, was restored wthout change, except that the office of gonfalonier 

invested with this charge was Niccolo 
son^Sf PiVt, n P enthusiastic in religion, mid moderate in politics ; he was the 
son of Pietio Capponi, who had braved Charles VIII. In 1529, he was suc- 

nninfnl^^ Baldassare Carducci, whose character was more energetic, and 
opinions more democratic. Carducci was succeeded, in 1530, by Eaffaelle 
Girolami, who ivitnessed the end of the republic. ^ Eattaelle 

the artrS^w^v^’';? period of its glory and power, had neglected 

wealth coulfl ciiniim for its defence on the adventurers whom its 

rcoura^e service ; and set but little value on 

hXst ?• ’ Ti f' ^ .other virtue, were so eager to sell to the 

their ttrannv fPp^ f- J^^^tions had begun to subdue Italy to 

neii tyranny, these hireling arms sufficed no longer for the public safetv 

the rastSn ISSlfsix weeks after 

su'idiTiP' ViiQ fall • 4 .* liad been long* engaged in per- 

the efpk I w« h*'lT awakening S miUtfry spirit in 

de’ Medici a disw mercenaries, organised by Giovakni 

school for'the Tiiqpan. ® popes, served at the time as a military 

acquired a liis-h vpnntnt; ^ong whom alone the corps had been raised; it 
equalled it in^Gour'icrp''in°f uame of bande nere. Xo infantry 
served under Lautrpi^ in' H thousand of these warriors 

ishid wife,, . ! 1 y*® "'■'rn'c they almost all per- 

situation became more and mme o*i*^l /“'““''“I f “'f' 
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the support of the constitution; the second, of four thousand soldiers drawn 
onljr from among families having a right to sit in the council general, were 
called the cmc militia ; both soon found opportunities of pro^^ng that gen- 
erosity and patriotism suffice to create, in a veiy short period, the best 
soldiers. The illustrious Michelangelo was charged to superintend the forti- 
fications of Florence; they were completed in the month of April, 1529. 
Lastly, the ten commissioners of war chose for the command of the city 
Malatcsta Baglioni of Perugia, who was recommended to them as much for 
his haired of the Medici, who luid unjustly put his father to death, as for his 
reputation for valour and military talent. 

Clement VII sent against Florence, his native state, that very prince of 
Orange, the successor of Bourbon, who had made him prisoner at Rome ; 
and with him that very army of robbers which had overwhelmed the holy 
see, and its subjects, with misery* and every outrage. Tliis army entered 
Tuscan}’’ in the month of September, 1529, and took possession of Cortona, 
Arezzo, and all the upper Val d'Amo. On the 14th of October the prince of 
Orange encamped in the plain of Ripoli, at the foot of the walls of Florence; 
and, towards the end of December, Ferdinando di Gonzaga led on the right 
hank of the Arno another imperial army, composed of twenty thousand Span- 
iards and Germans, which occupied without resistance Fistoia and Prato. 
Notwithstanding the immense superiority of their forces, the imperialists did 
not attempt to make a hreacli in the walls of Florence ; they resolved to 
make themselves masters of the city b^ a blockade. The Florentines, on the 
contrary, animated by preachers who inherited the zeal of Savonarola, and 
who united liberty with religion as an object of their worship, were eager for 
battle; they made frequent attacks on the whole line of their enemies, led in 
turns by Malatcsta Baglioni and Stefano Colonna. They made nightly sal- 
lies, covered with white shirts to distinguish each other in the dark, and suc- 
cessively surprised the posts of the imperialists ; but the slight advantages 
thus obtained could not disguise the growing danger of the republic. 
France had abandoned them to their enemies ; there remained not one ally 
either in Italy or the rest of Europe ; while the army of the pope and em- 
peror comprehended all the survivors of those soldiers who had so long been 
the terror of Italy by their courage and ferocit)-, and whose warlike ardour 
was now redoubled by the hope of the apxiroaching pillage of the richest city 
in the West. 

The Florentines had one solitary chance of deliverance. Francesco Fer- 
rucci, one of their citizens, who had learned the art of war in the hande 
and joined to a mind fuU of resources an unconquerable intrepidity and an 
ardent patriotism, was not shut up -within the walls of Florence ; he had been 
named commissary-general, -with unlimited power over all that remained 
'without the^ capil^. Ferrucci -was at first engaged in conveying provisions 
from Empoli to Florence ; he afterwards took v olterra from the unperitdists, 
and, having formed a small army, proposed to the signoria to seduce all the 
adventurers and brigands from the imperial army, by promising them another 
pillage of the pontifical court, and succeeding in that, to march at their head 
on Rome, frighten Clement, and force liim to grant peace to their country. 
The signoria rejected this plan as too daring. F'errucci then formed a sec- 
ond, which was little less bold. He departed from Volterra, made the tour 
of Tuscany, which the imperial troops traversed in every direction, collected 
at Livorno, Pisa, the Yal di Nievole, and in the mountains of Pistoia, every 
soldier, every man of courage, still devoted to the republic; and, after hav- 
ing thus increased his army, he intended to fall on the imperial camp before 
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Florence and force tlie prince of Orange, who began to feel the want of 
money, to raise the siege. Ferrucci, with an intrepidity equal to his skill, 
led his little troop, from the 14th of July to the 2nd of August, 1530, 
through numerous bodies of imperialists, who preceded, followed, and sur- 
rounded him on aU sides, as far as Gavinana, four miles from San Marcello, in 
the mountains of Fistoia. He entered that village about midday, on the 2nd 
of August, with tluee thousand infantry and five hundred cavalry. The 
prince of Orange at the same time entered by another gate, with a part of the 
army which besieged Florence. The different corps, which had on every 
side harassed Ferrucci in liis march, poured in upon him from all quarters ; 
the battle instantly began, and was fought with relentless fury within the 
walls of Gavinana. Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, in whom that 
house became extinct, was killed by a double shot, and his corps put to flight, 
but other bands of imperialists successively arrived, and continually renewed 
the attack on a small force exhausted with fatigue ; two thousand Florentines 
were already stretched on the field of battle, when Ferrucci, pierced with 
several mortal wounds, was borne bleeding to the presence of his personal 
enemj’, Fabrizio Maramaldl, a Calabrese, who commanded the light cavalry 
of the emperor.- The Calabrese stabbed him several times in his rage, while 
Ferrucci calmly said, “ Thou wouldst kill a dead man ! ” The republic 
perished with him. 

When news of the disaster at Gavinana reached Florence, the consterna- 
tion was extreme. Baglioni, who for some days had been in treaty -with 
the prince of Orange, and who was accused of having given him notice of the 
project of Ferrucci, declared that a longer resistance was impossible, and that 
he was determined to save an imprudent city, which seemed bent upon its 
own ruin. On the 8th of August he opened the bastion, in which he was 
stationed, to an imperial captain, and planted his artillery so as to command 
the town. The citizens in consternation abandoned the defence of the walls 
to employ themselves in concealing their valuable effects in the churches ; 
and the signoria acquainted Ferdinando di Gonzaga, who had succeeded the 
prince of Orange in the command of the army, that they were ready to 
capitulate. The terras granted on the 12th of August, 1530, were less rig- 
orous than the Florentines might have apprehended. They were to pay a 
gratuity of 80,000 crowns to the army which besieged them, and to recall the 
Medici. In return, a complete amnesty was to be granted to all who had 
acted against that family, the pope, or the emperor. But Clement had no 
intention to observe any of the engagements contracted in his name. On 
the 20th of August, he caused the parliament, in the name of the sovereign 
people, to create a balia, which was to execute the vengeance of which he 
would not himself take the responsibility ; he subjected to the torture, and 
afterwards punished with exile or death, by means of this balia, all the patri- 
ots who had signalised themselves by their zeal for liberty. In the first 
month 150 illustrious citizens were banished; before the end of the year 
there were more than one thousand sufferers ; every Florentine family, even 
among those most devoted to the Medici, had some one member among the 
proscribed. 

Alessandro, the bastard Medici, whom Clement had appointed chief of 
the Florentine Republic in preference to his cousin Ippolito, did not return 
to his country till the 5th of July, 1531 ; he was the bearer of a rescript from 
the emperor, which gave Florence a constitution nearly monarchial ; but, so 
far from confining himself within the limits traced, Alessandro oppressed the 
people with the most grievous tyranny. Cruelty, debauchery, and extortion 
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marked him for public liatred. On the 10th of August, 1535, he caused to 
be poisoned his cousin, the cardinal Ippolito, who undertook the defence of 
his follow countrymen against him. He at last, on the 6th of January, 1537, 
was himself assassinated by his kinsman and companion in licentiousness, 
Lorenzino de' Medici. 

But the death of Alessandro did not restore freedom to his country. The 
agents of his tyrann}’, the most able but also the most odious of whom was 
the historian Guicciardini, needed a prince for their protector. They made 
choice of Cosmo de' jMedici, a y'ouug man of nineteen, descended in the 
fourth generation from Lorenzo, the brother of the former Cosmo. On the 
9th of Januarj’, 1537, they proclaimed him duke of Florence, hoping to guide 
liim henceforth at tlieir pleasiurc ; but they were deceived. Tins man, false, 
cool-blooded, and ferocious, who had all the "x-ices of Filippo II, and who 
shrank from no crime, soon got rid of his counsellors, as well as of his adver- 
saries. Cosmo I, in 1569, obtained from the pope, Pius V, the title of grand 
duke of Tuscan}', a title that the emperor would not then acknowledge, 
though he aftenrards, in 1575, granted it to the son of Cosmo. Seven grand 
dukes of that family reigned successively at Florence. The last, ffian Gas- 
tone, died on the 9th of July, 1737.^ 

Right had disappeared, cries Quinet, leaving an immense gfap — in fact 
a gulf which opened under the nation’s feet and into which she went head 
foremost, almost dragging her conquerors after her. To understand these 
times we must remember that there had been no real conquest because no 
national resistance. No one in the fifteenth century had really defended 
the sovereignt)' of Italy. When Europe presented herself she entered as 
into a vacant heritage, devoid of humanit}'. Italy did not defend herself, 
because practically non-existent. She had not been able to pull herself 
together. Never has such a thing been seen on the earth : a great people 
invaded, and this invasion finding no obstacle. The foreigners who entered, 
b}' the alvrays open breach of the papacy, came with precaution. They 
sounded the land, thinking to find a people, and only found an illusion. 
Reassured, they came on restrainedly . Europe overflowed the empty pi mes. 

In her last moments Italy made profession of worsMpping only strengtli, 
crying with Macchiavelli, “Woe to the conquered I ” She reserved for her 
defeat none of those life doctrines which nourish the body and prevent it from 
crumbling to powder. Her theories were only for the victorious. Now 
that she was conquered she was taken in her own trap, and could not well 
revive because she liad pronounced her own death sentence. 

Evil had arrived at such a pitch that two things were equally necessary : 
Luther’s reform to break Catholicism j the chastisement of Italy to restore 
that which threatened to disappear — the human conscience. Each town 
was smitten by the arms proper to her. Venice fell slowly but noiselessly, 
like a body drowned by the doges in the lagunes. There were other cities 
which languished as if they had been poisoned. As for Florence, who had 
gained so many subjects, slie perished, put up and sold at auction like 
poisoners bought and sold for the pleasure of choking them. 

In reali^, the papacy had the honour of aiming the two decisive blows. 
Julius II, in the league of Cambray, crushed Venice. Clement VII, in 
league with Charles V, crushed Florence. These two vital centres once 
destroyed, all was lost.< 

T^e evil destiny of Italy was accomplished. Charles VIII, when he 
first invaded that country, opened its gates to aU the transalpine nations : 
from that period Italy was ravaged, daring thirly-six years, by Germans, 
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French, Spaniards, Swiss, and even Turks. They inflicted on her calamities 
beyond example in history; calamities so much the more keenly felt, as the 
sufferers were more civilised, and the authors more barbarous. The French 
invasion ended in giving to the greatest enemies of France the dominion of 
that country, so rich, so industrious, and of which the possession was sought 
ardently by all. Never would the house of Austria have achieved the con- 
quest of Italy, if Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I had not previously 
destroyed the wealth and military organisation of the nation; if they had 
not themselves introduced the Spaniards into the kingdom of Naples, and 
the Germans into the states of Venice ; forgetting that both must soon after 
be subject to Charles V. The independence of Italy would have been bene- 
ficial to hYance ; the rapacious and improvident policy which made France 
seek subjects where it should only have sought allies, was the origin of a 
long train of disasters to the French. 

A period of three centuries of weakness, humiliation, and suffering, in 
Italy, began in the year 1530 ; from that time she was always oppressed 
by foreigners, and enervated and corrupted by her masters. These last 
reproached her with the vices of which they were themselves the authors. 
After having reduced her to the impossibility of resisting, they accused her 
of cowai’dice when she submitted, and of rebellion when she made efforts to 
vindicate herself. The Italians, during this long period of slavery, were 
agitated with the desire of becoming once more a nation : as, however, they 
had lost the direction of their own affairs, tliey ceased to have any history 
which could be called theirs ; their misfortunes have become but episodes in 
the histories of other nations.^ 
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rtin ^ P®“oa of nearly tlinso centuries, 

tiic Itolians had no history of tlieir own. Tlicir annals are filled wltil 

® Ijy foreign powera, in the settlement of quarrels 

fnr ? and aistracllDg wars. But these ware were fought 

hevmfi nnnles; the potato at issue were decided 

ocyond the Alps; the (tains accrued to royal families whoso names 
Tvero ^pronounceable hy southern tongues. Tliat the Italians had 
created modem civilisation for ISuropo availed them nothing. Italy 
first among the peoples, was now politically and p^til 
wnlii * 11 ^* and nothing to her historian is more heart-rending than to 
watcli the gradual extinction of her Qiirit in this age of slavery. 

— J. A. ST310M>S.^^ 


circumstanc^ after the fall of Florence, which interrupted the 
Ignominious repose of Italy, was the renewal of hosliUlies between iWcis I 
and the emperor. During the eiqiedilion of Charles V agSt TuSie 
Irench monarch a-roiled himself of the distraction of the unperial strength 
S offensive operations. His troops broke inlo^the territories 

of the duke of Savoy, against whom he had some causes of dissatisfaction, and 
easily wrested dl Savoy, and the greater part of Piedmont, from that feeble 
Snripr the unpenalists took possession of the remainder of his states, 

SfOTzn ShJ^fofr defentog them. Meanwhile the death of Francesco 
Mna?PHr^RfJ^ no posteniy, revived the long wars for the possession of the 
ppjn? JS ^ 1 “?* Francis I, alleging that he had only 

?”®^^ *2 descendants, insisted that his rights 

nn i-hr> ^0^06 by the decease of that prince without issue; 

fi ? ^ Jiia designs by seizing the duchy as a 

*^® ^ I, after some hoUow negotiations with liis 

crafty rival, once more staked the decision of his pretenmons on a trial of 

K;.!, tJie theatre of furious contests between the 

French and the impenalists; but the usual fortunes of Francis still pursued 
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him j and although his troops inflicted a sanguinary defeat on their opx^o- 
nents in the battle of Oerisole, the fruits of their victory were lost by the 
necessity, under which the French monarch was placed, of turning his strength 
to the defence of the northern frontiers of his own kingdom. The peace of 
Crespy, in 1544, left Charles in possession of Lombardy ; and though Francis 
still retained part of the dominions of the duke of Savoy, the despotic 
authority of liis rival over Italy remained unshaken. 

The tranquillity restored to the peninsula by the peace of Crespy was not 
materially disturbed for several years. This period was indeed signalised 
by the abortive conspiracy of Fiesco at Genoa, and earlier by the separation 
of Parma and Piacenza from the papal dominions, and their erection into a 
sovereign duchy. These territories, which originally formed part of the 
Milanese states, had first been annexed to the holy see by the conquests of 
Julius II ; they had frequently changed masters in the subsequent convul- 
sions of Italy; and their possession had finally been confirmed to the papacy 
by the consent of Francesco Sforza. By the subserviency of the sacred 
college, the reigning pontiff, Paul III, of the family of Farnese, was suffered 
to detach these valuable dependencies from the holy see, and to bestow them 
upon his son with the ducal dignity. But neither the trifling change which 
was wrought in the divisions of Lombardy by the creation of the duchy of 
Parma and Piacenza, nor the dangerous conspiracy of Fiesco, affected the 
general aspect and the quietude of Italy. 

Shortly after the death of Pope Paul III, however, the determination of 
the emperor to spoil his family obliged Ottavio Farnese, the reigning duke 
of Parma, to throw himself into the arms of Henry II, the new monarch of 
France; and thus a new war was Idndled in Lombardy and Piedmont, in 
which the French appeared, as the defenders of Ottavio, against the forces 
of Charles V and of the new pope, Julius III (1551). The war of Parma 
produced no memorable event, until it was extended into Tuscany by the 
revolt of Siena against the grievous oppression of the Spanish garrison, 
which the people had themselves introduced to curb the tyranny of the aris- 
tocratical faction of their republic. After expelling their Spanish masters, 
the Sienese invited tlie aid of the French for the maintenance of their 
liberties against the emperor (1552). c 


THE SIEGE AND FALL OF SIENA 

Cosmo I, duke of Florence, had promised to remain neutral in the war 
lighted up anew between the French and the imperialists ; he nevertheless, 
on the 27th of J anuary, 1554, attacked, without any declaration of war, the 
Sienese, whose city he hoped to take by surprise. Having failed in this 
attack, he gave the command to the ferocious Medecino, marquis of Mari- 
gnano, who undertook to reduce it by famine. The first act of Maiignano 
was to massacre without mercy all the women, children, aged, and sick, 
whom the Sienese, beginning to feel the want of provisions, had sent out of 
the town ; every peasant discovered carrying provisions into Siena was 
immediately hung before its gates. The villages and fortresses of ^e 
Sienese, for the most part, attempted to remain faithful to the republic ; 
but in all those which held out until the cannon was planted against their 
walls, the inhabitants were inhumanly put to death.^ 

To oppose Marignano, and the formidable army wliich he assembled, the 
king of France made choice of Pietro Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, who had 
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resided long in France as an exile, and who had risen by his merit to high 
reputation as well as command in the army. He was the son of Filippo 
Strozzi, who. in the year 1537, had concurred Avilh such ardour in the attempt 
to expel the family of Medici out of Florence, in order to re-establish the 
ancient republican form of government, and who had perished in the under- 
tahing. The son inherited the implacable aversion of the Me^ci, as well as 
the same enthusiastic zeal for the liberty of Florence which had animated his 
father, Avhose death he was impatient to rcA’cnge. Heniy Ottered himself 
that his arm^ would make rapid progress under a general whose zeal to 
jiromote his^ interest was roused and seconded by such powerful pas- 
sions ; especially as he had allotted him, for the scene of action, his native 
countrj'^, in which he had many powerful partisans, ready to facilitate all his 
operations. 

But how specious soever the motives might appear which induced Henry 
to make this choice, it proved fatal to the interests of France in Italy. 
Cosmo, as soon as he heard that the mortal enemy of his family was 
appointed to take the command in Tuscany, concluded that the Idng of 
France aimed at something more than the protection of the Sienese, and saw 
the necessity of makuig extraordinary efforts not merely to reduce Siena, 
but to save liimself from destruction. At the same time the nardinnl of 
Ferrara, who had the entire direction of the French affaire in Italy, consid- 
ered Strozzi as a formidable rival in power, and, in order to prevent liis 
acquiring any increase of authority from success, he was extremely remiss in 
supplying him either with money to pay his troops, or with provisions to 
support them. Strozzi himself, blinued by his resentment against the 
hledici, pushed on liis operations Avith the impetuosity of I'evenge, rather 
than \rith the caution and prudence becoming a great general. 

_ At first, howeA'er, ho attacked scA'eral towns in the territory of Florence 
with such vigour as obliged Medecino, in order to check his progress, to 
Avithdraw the greater part of his army from Siena, which he had invested 
before Strozzi’s arrival in Ital 3 % As Cosmo sustained the Avholo burden 
of military operations, the expense of which must soon have exhausted his 
revenues: ns neither the viceroy of Naples nor governor of Milan was in 
condition to afford him any effectual aid ; and as the troops which Medecino 
had left in the camp before Siena could attempt nothing against it during 
his absence, it was Strozzi’s business to have protracted the Avar, and to have 
transferred the seat of it into the territories of Florence ; but the hope of 
ruining his enemy by one decisive blow precipitated him into a general 
engagement, not far from Marciano. The armies Avere nearly equal in num- 
ber ; but a body of Italian cavalry, in which Strozzi placed great confidence, 
having fled without making any resistance, either tlirough the treachery 
or the cowardice of the officers who commanded it, his infantr 3 >' remained 
exposed to the attacks of all Mcdecino’s troops. Encouraged, however, by 
Strozzi’s presence and example, who, after receiAong a dangerous wound in 
endeavouring to rally the cavalry, placed himself at the head of the infantry, 
and manifested an admirable presence of mind, as well as extraordinary 
Amlour, they stood their ground with great firmness, and repulsed such of 
the enemy as ventured to approach them. But those gallant troops being 
suiTounded at last on every side, and tom in pieces by a battery of nanrinTi 
which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the Florentine ca\'alry broke in 
on their flanks, and a general rout ensued. Strozzi, faint Avith the loss of 
blood, and deeply affected Avith the fatal consequences of his own rashness, 
found the utmost difficulty in making his escape Avith a handful of men. 

IL W. — TO£. IX. 2 Q 
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Medecino returned immediately to the siege of Siena with his -victorious 
forc6S| and as Strozzi could not) after the greatest efforts of acti-vityj collect 
so many men as to form the appearance of a regular army, he had leisure to 
carry on his approaches against the town witliout molestation. But the 
Sienese, instead of sinking into despair upon this cruel disappointment of 
their only hope of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themselves to the 
utmost extremity, -with that undaunted fortitude which the love of liberty 
alone can inspire. This generous resolution was warmly seconded by 
Montluc, who commanded the French garrison in the town. The active 
and enterprising courage which he had displayed on many occasions had 
procured him this command ; and as he had ambition which aspired to the 
highest military dignities, without any pretensions to attain them but what 
he could derive from merit, he determined to distinguish his defence of Siena 
by extraordinary efforts of valour and perseverance. For, this purpose, 
he repaired and strengthened the fortifications with unwearied industry ; he 
trained the citizens to the use of arms, and accustomed them to go through 
the fatigues and dangers of ser-vice in common with the soldiers ; and as the 
enemy were extremely strict in guarding all the avenues to the city, he hus- 
banded the provisions in the magazines with the most parsimonious economy, 
and prevailed on the soldiers, as well as the citizens, to restrict themselves 
to a very moderate daily allowance for their subsistence. Medecino, though 
his armjr was not numerous enough to storm the town by open force, vent- 
ured twice to assault it by surprise ; but he was received each time -with so 
much spirit, and repulsed with such loss, as discouraged him from repeating 
the attempt, and left him no hopes of reducing the town but by famine. 

With this view he fortified his camp with great care, occupied all the 
posts of strength round the place, and having cut off the besieged from any 
commmication with the adjacent country, he waited patiently until neces- 
sity should compel them to open their gates. But their enthusiastic zeal 
for liberty made the citizens despise the distresses occasioned by the scarcity 
of provisions) and supported them long under aU the miseries of famine • 
Montluc, by his example and exhortations, taught his soldiers to vie witli 
them in patience and abstinence ; and it was not until they had withstood a 
siege of ten months, until they had eaten up all the horses, dogs, and other 
animals in the place, and were reduced almost to their last morsel of bread 
that they proposed a capitulation (1666). Even then they demanded lion- 
ourable terms; and as Cosmo, though no stranger to the extremity of their 
condition, w^ afraid that despair might prompt them to venture upon some 
mid enterprise, he immediately granted them conditions more favourable 
than they could have expected. 

The capitifi^on was made in the emperor’s name, who engaged to take 
the^ republic of Siena under the protection of the empire ; he promised to 
maintain the ancient liberties of the city, to allow the magistrates the full 
exercise of ‘^6^ former authority, to secure the citizens in the undisturbed 
possession of their privileges and property ; he granted an ample and 
mi^ited pardon to aU who had borne arms against him; he reserved 
* u the right of placing a garrison in the town, but engaged not to 

robuild the citadel without the consent of the citizens. Montluc and his 
Urench gaxnson were allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 

Medecino observed the articles of capitulation, as far as depended on 
u gP^6at exactness. Ho violence or insult whatever was offered to 
the inhabitants, and the French garrison was treated -with all the respect due 
to their spirit and bravery. But many of the citizens suspecting, from the 
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extraordinary facility with which they had obtained such favourable condi- 
tions, that the emperor, as well as Cosmo, would take the first opportunity 
of violating them, and disdaining to possess a precarious liberty, wliich 
depended on the will of another, abandoned the place of their nativitj*, and 
accompanied the French to Montalcino, Porto Ercole, and other small 
touTis in the territoiy of the republic. They established in Montalcino 
the same model of government to which they had been accustomed at Siena, 
and appointing magistrates with the same titles and jurisdiction, solaced 
themselves with this image of their ancient liberty.* 

The Spaniards retained possession of Siena for iw’o years, and did not 
surrender it to the duke of Florence until the 19th of .lul}^, 1557. After 
the subjugation of Siena, there remamed in Italy only three republics, Lucca, 
Genoa, and Venice, unless it may be permitted to reckon San Marino, a free 
village, situated on the summit of a mountain of Romagna, which has alike 
escaped both usurpation and history until our own time.4 

In the pme year that witnessed the fall of Siena (1565), Charles V 
began putting into execution his intention to abdicate the various crowms 
of his vast dominions. 


AN IIAIiTAN ESTUIATE OP THE ABDICATION OP CHABLES V 

It has never been doubted that the .ambition of Charles V was great and 
insatiable, and that this alone was Ins dominant passion. It wrns therefore 
a greater marvel tluit he shordd voluntarity despoil himself of all authority 
and dignity. But a close examinalaon of the question will show that his 
action had its origin in tluit very ambition. After thirty years of continual 
warfare, journeys, negotiations, and perils, he realised that he was no hap- 
pier tha,n before, and perhaps higher motives prompted him to think upon 
the vanity and frailty of human greatness; or satiety and weariness having 
disgusted him with kingship and power, he thought to win the praise of 
men by other means, and to seek tranquilUty and repose in private life. 

But it is most probable that after lus reverses in Gennany Charles recog- 
nised the impossibility of attaining to that absolute monarchy which he 
longed for, and experienced in himself tliat change of feeling to which the 
human heart is naturally inclined ; and that the excessive longing for sove- 
reignty over the whole world was succeeded by total letWgy and a longing 
for quiet and inaction, more especially as he was suffering from ill health 
and was beginning to feel the weight of years. Tlie care W'hich he had 
taken to accustom Prince Pliilip, his onlj’ son, to the cares of government, 
sending him to Italy and investing him writh the duchy of Milan in 1540, 
mi^ht lead one to believe that he had long since conceived and matured the 
design of renouncing his authority before he died; and that he would have 
done so much sooner if matters had been in such a state that he could have with- 
drawn with dignity, and without laying himself open to a charge of weakness. 

In the meanwhile Henry II, no more resolved to keep peace with 
Charles V than firmly persuaded that this was the sincere desire of the latter, 
had leagued himself with the German princes, the enemies of the emperor, 
and hostilities were begun on both sides without any formal declaration of 
war. Thus while the French attacked Toul, Verdun, and Metz in Lower 
Germany, the German allies, whose chief leaders were Maurice, duke and 
eleetor of Saxony, Duke Albert of Mecklenburg, and Albert of Brandenburg, 
markgraf of Eulmbaoh and Bayreuth, showed such spirit in their encounter 
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with the imperial army in the direction of the Tyrol that the emperor him- 
self, surprised at Innsbruck,^ withdrew hastily into Dalmatia to the lands of 
his brother Ferdinand, leaving all his baggage as spoil to the enemy. This 
fresh blow further confirmed him in his resolution to withdraw from the 
world. After the flight from Innsbruck it was observed that he suffered 
from a melancholy humour, and in Villach in Carinthia shut himself in his 
room for several days, giving no audiences and despatching no business. 
Having recruited his army he marched towards Flanders, where he vainly 
attempted to besiege Metz, which was occupied by the king of France. 
StiU further saddened by this proof of his altered fortune, he almost entirely 
abandoned the administration of his dominions, partly to Prince Philip and 
partly to his favourite the bishop of Arras, and his sister the widowed 
queen of Himgary. 

In order to evade the cares of government, which had now become dis- 
tasteful to him, he reduced himself to a private house in Brussels, where, says 
Segin,fl' “ he took great interest in clock-making, delighting in such machinery 
and in talking with the workmen and watching their work.” He began the 
formal abdication of his crown by making over the kingdom of Naples to his 
son (1554). Julius III approved this abdication, and received in the name 
of King Philip the homage paid to him by the kings of Naples as feudatories 
of the holy see. Thus the states of Milan and I^ples changed their ruler 
somewhat earlier than Spain. But tliis separation of the kingdom of Naples 
and duchy of Milan from Spain, to which they were justly united, the former 
because of the ancient right of the king of Aragon, and the latter because of 
the will of Charles, who bestowed it upon the heir presumptive of the throne 
of Spain, was only temporary, for the next year (1555) Charles further 
bestowed the Low Countries upon his son, and a little later (1556) the 
kingdom of Spain and the dominions of the new world./ 


RENEWED HOSTILITIES ; THE TREATY OP CATEAIT-OAMBRMs 

At the time of^ the abdication of Charles "V" the flames of war which had 
raged in Europe with such intense violence during the greater part of his long 
reign seemed already expiring in their embers. But they were rekindled m 
Italy, almost immediately after the accession of Philip II, by the fierce 
passions of Paul IV, a rash and violent pontiff. In his indignation at the 
opposition which Charles V had raised against his election, and moreover to 
gratify the ambition of his family, Paul IV had already instigated Henry II 
of France to join him in a league to ruin the imperial power in Italy ; and 
he now, in concert with the French monarch, directed against Philip II the 
hosme^ measures which he had prepared against bis father. 

Philip II, that most odious of tyrants, whose atrocious cruelty and imbecile 
superstition may divide the judgment between execration and contempt, shrank 
wi^ horror from the impiety of combating the pontiff, whom he had regarded 
as the vicegerent of God upon earth. He therefore vainly exhausted every 
resource of negotiation, before he was reconciled by the opinion of the Spanish 
eccmsiastics, whom he anxiously consulted, to the lawfulness of engaging in 
such a contest. At length he was prevailed upon to suffer the duke of Alva 
to lead the veteran Spanish bands from the kingdom of Naples into the 
papal territories.^ The advance of Alva to the gates of Home, however, 

sacred college ; and the haughty and obstinate 
pontiff was compelled by the terror of his cardinals to conclude a truce with 
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the SiJiinish general, which he immediatelj' broke on learning the approach 
of a superior French army under the duke de Guise (1^6). 

This celebrated capta'in of Franco, to whom the project was confided of 
conquering the kingdom of Kaples from the Spaniards, was, however, able to 
accomplish nothing in Italy which accorded with his past and subsequent 
fame. Crossing the Alps at the head of twenty thousandmen, he penetrated, 
without meeting anj* resistance, through Lombardy and Tuscany to the 
ecclesiastical capital. If he could effect the reduction of the kingdom of 
Naples, it was imagined that the Sisanish provinces in northern Italy must 
fall of themselves j and having, therefore, left the Milanese duchy unassailed 
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behind him, he passed on from Rome to the banks of the Garigliano, where 
he found Alya posted with an inferior force to oppose him. The wily caution 
of the Spanish general and the patient valour of his troops disconcerted the 
impetuosity of the French and the militarj' skill of their gallant leader : and 
disease had already begun to make fearful havoc in the ranks of the invaders, 
when Guise was recalled, by the wtory of the Spaniards at St. Quentin, to 
defend the frontiers of France.^ 

^ The confusion at Rome was great. But the jiope, tliough considerably 
g^eved, gave no external sign of being disturbed or alarmed. “ The ambas- 
sador of Franco has just assured me,” wrote the bishop of Anglone on the 
25th of August, 1557, y tliat the pope felt greatly the constable’s defeat, and 
is troubled j yet in spite of his afifiiction he does not say cease, but tbut. his 
courage is greater thsm ever, and, from what he sees and believes, liis holiness 
is more than ever disposed to continue the friendly relations, as he well 
knows he cannot bear the cost alone and has need of the king’s aid.” Never- 
theless, Paul IV could not be unmindful tiiat he was left alone to face the 
victorious enemy, bolder in their pretensions, ns they knew themselves 
superior to their adversary. 

The pope therefore took the resolution of checking the victorious marc h of 
the duke of Alva, and saving Rome by coming to terms. Cardinal Caraffa 
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attempted tlirougli the medium of Alessandro Placidi to negotiate with 
the Spanish viceroy, but the conditions imposed were too onerous to be 
accepted by the pontifical court. Cosmo intervened in favour of the latter, 
being anxious for peace, and a peace was signed upon most honourable terms 
for the pope, who through the sagacity of Silvestro Aldobrandini recovered 
jdl he had lost, and was enabled to confirm the sentences against the rebel- 
lious vassals, while King Philip promised to send a solemn embassy to him, 
ashing grace and pardon. 

But in a secret article of tlie treaty (an article which the pope ignored), 
the duchy of Paliano, the apparent cause of the war, remained in the hands of 
the Spanish. The duke of Alva had therefore to repair to Borne, and, though 
much against his will, was forced to bow before the pontiff and ask pardon 
for having made war on the church. The pope, who could hardly believe 
that he was free from a war into which he had been dragged without fore- 
seeing all the consequences, received him with great benignity and sent the 
rosa henedetta to his wife the vice-queen. The duke of Ferrara was not 
included in the peace, but Cosmo prevailed upon Philip to receive him into 
favour, which was to the great advantage of the duke, who was now on 
friendly terms with the Venetians, having taken part in the fight between 
the pope and Spain mthout the republic’s consent, and who saw liiTnHPlf 
threatened by Duke Ottavio Farnese, anxious to enlarge his dominions at the 
expense of the house of Fste j while his people, exhausted by a disastrous 
war, ardently longed for peace. 

De Guise left Rome on the same day as the duke of Alva entered the 
town ; he proceeded in all haste to France, where bis arrival was eagerly 
looked for, and was appointed lieutenant-general with full powers. At the 
head of the French army he entered the field, though the season was far 
advanced. While feigning to bear down on the frontier of Flanders, he 
pddenly turned and fell upon Calais, the last place which the Fngl i sb held 
in France — an important dominion, as it secured them an easy and safe 
passage into the heart of the country. In eight days De Guise took posses- 
sion of the place ; a success due not so much to valour as to his usual fore- 
sight, he having seized the moment when the fort was left denuded of 
its garrison. This victory avenged St. Quentin and partly smoothed the 
way to a general peace. 

h irst a truce was spoken of, then a general disarming, then a disbanding 
of foreign troops ; but ultimately the two powers appointed their plenipo- 
tentiaries, who on the 12th of October, 1558, assembled at Cercamps, to 
formulate their proposals. Negotiations were long and diffi milt, especially 
rrapecting the question of the possession of Calais, being suspended on the 
ijth of November, 1558, on account of the death of Mary Tudor, queen 
of England ; they were resumed at Cateau-Cambresis in the following 
year, and finally peace was signed between England and ITrance in the first 
place, between France and Spain in the second. The conditions were as 
foUows : France restored Marienburg, Thionville, DamviUers, Montm4dy, in 
exchange for St. Quentin, Ham, Cat^et, and Therouanne ; she kept Calais 
and restored -without compensation Bovigny and Bouillon to the bishop of 
Liege, -v^ile Philip kept Hesdin. In Italy the French evacuated Montferrat, 
^lan, Corsica, Montalcino, Siena, Piedmont, excepting the forts of Turin, 
CMeri, Pinerolo, Chivasso, Villanova d’Asti, which she held in pledge, and 
which by the Treaty of Fossano, signed by the cardinal of Lorraine in the 
name of the king of France, were restored to Emmanuel Philibert in 
exchange for the forts of Sa-vigliano and Perosa. 
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The Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis left Savoy, Brcssc, and Bugey free, 
but not so the duchy of Saluzzo, "which held bj' France was occupied by 
Henn- IV and definitely abandoned to Piedmont in IGOl, in exchange for 
Bresse and Bugey. The restitution of the forts of Piedmont on the part of 
France put the seal on the separation of this power from northern Italy. Two 
marriages were arranged to make the peace binding, one between Philip II, 
left a n-idower a short time previouslj'^, and Elizabeth of Valois, eldest 
daughter of Henry, and the other between Marg.'iret, sister of the latter, and 
the duke of Savoy. 

The Treatj- of Cateau-Cambresis. completed fifty 3 *ears later by that of 
Vervins. was the fimdsimental treaty of Europe until the Treaty of West- 
plialia. F e"w diplomatic acts liave had such lasting results. The convention 
of the 2nd of April, 1559. answered the momenlarj* needs of Europe ; defined 
the limits of the possessions of everj* nation ; broke Hie power of the house 
of Ilabsburg. which inclined to universal monarchj* ; lessened the authority of 
Philip IT in Italj' and the Low Countries, and compelled tlie said monarch 
to keep within tlie limits of the Ilierian jicninsula ; and assured liberty to the 
rest of Europe, so recently threatened by the omnipotence of Charles V.* 

But in its consequences to Italj*, this famous treaty was particularly 
important. To detach the duke of Parma from the French interest during 
the late war, Philip had already restored to liim the part of his states which 
Charles V had formerly seized : to confirm the fidelity of Cosmo I, after- 
wards grand duke of Ttmeanj', he had assigned Siena to the sceptre of the 
^ledici, and retained only in Tuscany the small maritime district which "was 
destined to form a Spanish province, imder the title of lo aiato degli presidi — 
the state of the garrisons. The general pacification confirmed these cessions 
of Philip j it also restored to the house of Savoy the greater part of its pos- 
sessions, which the French and Spanish kings engaged to evacuate; and it 
left the kingdom of Haples and the duchy of Milan under the recognised 
sovereignty of Spain. 

Thus the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis may be considered to have -finally 
regulated the limit and the existence of these Italian piincipaliHes and 
provinces wliich, under despotic government, whetlicr native or foreign, had 
embraced almost the whole surface of the peninsula; and it left only the 
sliadow of republican freedom to Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and — if it be worth 
naming^ — to the petty community of San Marino in the ecclesiastical states. 
But this same pacification is yet more remarkable, as the era from which 
Italj' ceased to be the theatre of contention between the monarchs of Spain 
and Germany and France, in their struggle for the mastery of continental 
Europe. Other regions were now to be scathed by then* ambition, and other 
countries were "to succeed to that inheritance of "warfare and all its ealnTnitifts, 
of which Ital}'- had reaped, and was yet to reap, only the bitterest fruits.*^ 

A new phase now began for Italy; she no longer resisted ser'vitude but 
became resigned, nay hastened to it. That same brilliant genius that had 
strayed in the slippery paths of the Renaissance expiated its pagan scepticism 
in the rigoura of penitence and sometimes in the weaknesses of supers 
stition. 

Pius IV set the example of resignation. Entirely occupied in embel- 
lishing Rome, he had built the Porta Pia, opened up the -via Monteca-vallo; 
protected the coasts against barbaric pirates by the Borgo, Ancona, and 
Ci"vitarVecchia fortifications, and’ had no other object than peace in his 
relations "with foreign powers. Solicited by the Savoy ambassador to help 
his master in recovering Geneva, now turned Protestant, “ What are we 
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coming to,” he said to him, that such propositions should be made to me ? 

I desire above all things peace.” He was convinced that the holy see could 
not long maintain itself without help from the princes, and above all made 
much of those who reigned over Italy. He thought once of conferring the 
title of king on Cosmo, or at least of making him archduke. He refused 
notMng to his vassal Philip II for the kingdom of Naples, and allowed bim 
to oppose the formality of the exequatur to his own decrees. Still less did 
he combat the measures which the king took in Milan to restrain the privi- 
leges left by Charles V to the senate and the last communal liberties. 

The holy see, it is true, gained spiritually what she lost temporally. In 
the last sessions of the Council of Trent, which she had the glory of reopen- 
ing in 1663, Pope Pius IV, by politic concessions made to the prince, 
strengthened the religious reforms which it had seemed possible might be 
seized from him. By ceasing to invoke his right over crowned heads 

he obtained one thing — there was no 
more talk of reforming the church by 
reforming the head of it. The coun- 
cil, instead of putting itself above 
him, bowed before his authoriiy. Not 
only was tradition maintained, and 
dogma in all its rigour, but the power 
of the holy see in ml of its CathoHoity 
was raised and extended. The pope 
remained sole judge of the changes 
to be worked in discipline, was infal- 
lible in matters of faith, supreme 
interpreter of canons, uncontested 
head of bishops, and Rome could 
console herself for the definite loss of 
a part of Europe by seeing her power 
doubled in the Catholic nations of the south who rallied religiously round her. 

The lay sovereigns of Italy had not this compensation. Cosmo de’ 
Medici could freely restrain by terror his subjects of Florence and Siena, 
who still feared him. He could forti^ Grossetto, Leghorn ; found the order 
of the cavaliera of St. Stephen against pirates; construct galleys, hollow 
out canals, irrigate and try to repeople and make the MaT Amma. healthy ; 
but in seizing the little town of FoligHano from Niccolo Orsini he roused the 
discontent of the sovereigns, and did not appease them save by accepting 
the hand of the archduchess Johanna, an Austrian princess, for his son. 
The duke of Savoy, Emmanuel Philibert, who had given a victory to Philip 

II over the Idng of France at St. Quentin, recovered, through favour of the 
troubles in France, all his Piedmontese towns. But neither from the king r 
of Spain nor the pope did he obtain the help he needed to reduce Geneva. 

Under Pope Pius V (1666) the work of Catholic restoration and weak- 
ening of the peninsula was finished. This holy but inflexible old man, 
admired by the people for his always bare head, long white beard, and coun- 
tenance beaming with piety, got the Roman Inquisition admitted into all the 
Italian states, and severely watched over faith and customs. Bishops were 
bound to keep in residence, monks and nuns forced to strict seclusion. The 
Collegium Germanicum, founded by the Jesuits, became a forcing house for 
priests for Italy and Germany. Abuses had partly disappeared ; scandals 
diminished in Rome. Cardinals eminent for their piety gave tone to the 
Roman court— —among these the politic Gallic di Como, wie administrator 
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Salvkti, San Severino, the man of the Inquisition, and Madruzzi, surnamed 
the Cato of the sacred college. Tiepolo, the Venetian ambassador, a Uttle 
later rendered the Hoty City this witness; “Rome strives to conquer the 
wsrcputc into w liicli sho licid fallen j slie lias now become more Christian in 
her customs and maimer of living.” In Lombardjr, the archbishop of Milan. 
Carlo Borromeo, a worthy emulator of Pius V, did not content himself 
wig reforming the churches and clerg}^ the monks and nuns. He restrained 
public amusement, watched over the regularity of marriages and the een- 
eral conduct of the laity : his zeal even led him beyond the limit of his 
powers. He aspired to lend his religious decrees the aid of military force, 
and the governor of Milan bowed to the ascendency of a zeal free from all 
pohtical ambition. 

This reform, quite ecclesiastictil and for discipline, had not, unfortu- 
nately, anj’thmg practical or strong. "Worship was re-established without 
reformation of men s characters. 1 he faith was strengthened without cor- 
rection of manners. Minds were dominated without souls being uplifted. 
One great action stands out during this epoch. Pius V determined a league 
agmnst the Inrks and among the Italian and Spanish states. Under the 
Igdership of Don John, the vassals of Venice, Genoa, Tuscany, Naples, and 
the gurch states carried a glorious victory at Lepanto (1571).i So great and 
so glonous was this victorj-, that we must give it more than passing notice, 
^one of the great decisive battles between the Orient and the Occident, 
it had really world-historical significance. Wo shall adopt the enthusiastic 
narrative of the Spanish historian Lafuentc.^’^ 


A SPANISH ACCOUKT OP TUB BATTLE OP LEPANTO 

The Turkish fieet in Lepanto had been reinforced with ships, victuals, 
artillerj', and soldiers drawn from the Morea and Modon, so that it num- 
bered no less than 240 galleys, and a multitude of galiols, foists, and other 
craf^ wig 120,000 men, soldiers and rowers. Perlev Pasha and Ali Uluch, 
as ako the viceroy of Alexandria and other Turkish generals, counselled 
Ah Pasha not to fight or to risk in one battle the loss of the conquests made 
in Cyprus. But Ali, as coramander-in-chief of the fleet, rejected their 
adpee as cowardly. The reason of this ivas that a famous coraair, dis- 
guised as a fisherman, had been able to approach and reconnoitre the Cliris- 
tian galleys, and w'hether to encourage the Mussulmans, or because he had 
not seen the whole fleet, had greatly underestimated their numbers, and had 
assured the pasha of a certain, indeed almost infnlTi ble victory. 

Don John’s generals, amongst whom were Giovanni Andrea Doria, 
Ascamo de la Coma, and Sebastian Veniero, also feared engaging in a battle; 
and some, declaring that it would be lashness, came forward to advise him 
to retreat. “Gengmen,” replied the son of Charles V, “it is no longer 
the hour for adTising*, but for fighting ; ” and he continued disposincf the 
order of battle. 

Besides his natural valour, his confidence had been heightened by the re- 
port he had received that All Uluch, the Algerian, had separated from the 
Turkish fleet. • Both commandens were deceived and confident, both counted 
on the victory, both were equallj^anxious for battle ; it would seem that they 
were moved by a mysterious force. Don John passed from ship to ship 
encouraging the Christians. “Brothers,” he cried in sonorous accents to the 
Spaniards, “we ore here to vanquish or die, if God so wishes it. Do not 
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give your arrogant enemy occasion to cry out with haughty impiety, ‘ Where 
is your God? ’ Fight with faith in his holy name ; killed or victorious, you 
shaU enjoy immortality.” And to the Venetians: “The day has come to 
avenge insults ; you hold in your hands the remedy to your sufferings, wield 
your swords with courage and anger.” And the fire of his words infiamed 
the hearts of the combatants with warlike ardour. 

Pasha, who was confident of victory, thinldug that the whole of the 
Christian fleet was in sight, when the greater part of it was hidden from him 
by the Curaolari Islands, was dumbfounded, and cursed the corsair who had 
deceived him, when upon his sailing into the open he discovered its magni- 
tude, saw the multitude of sails and the admirable order in which it was 
disposed. 

Don John also perceived that he had been mistaken in the number of the 
enemy s ships, and that it was uncertain whether Ali Uluch had deserted ; 
he fully weighed the danger into which he had run, but remembered who he 
was, fixed liis eyes on a crucifix which he always wore, then raised them to 
heaven, and placing his trust in God resolved to fight with the presentiment 
of victory. The Avind, which at first had been contrary to the Christians, 
presently turned against the infidels, rendering the operations of their shiiis 
difiicult, and being favourable to the Christian fleet, which raised their cour- 
age. Among other things Don J ohn caused the beakheads of all the galleys to 
be cut away, commencing with his own flag-ship, which measure, as after- 
wards proved, was of great advantage. 

Six Venetian galleasses sailed as a vanguard, the left wing formed of sixty 
^Ueys was commanded by the provveditore Barbarigo ; Giovanni Andrea 
Dona conmanded the right which was composed of nearly an equal number of 
sail ; in the centre division, composed of sixty-three galleys, was the gen- 
eralissimo Don John of Austria inliis flag-ship, having on each side the two 
generals of Rome and Venice, Colonna and Veniero, and in the rear his lieu- 
tenant, Requesens, chief knight commander of Castile. The rear-guard or 
^lief squadron, of thirty-five galleys, was commanded by Don Alvaro de 
Bazan, marquis of Santa Cruz. 

The Turkish fleet, more numerous than the Christian, formed a half moon 
and was also divided into three bodies. The right, of fifty-five galleys, was 
commanded by the viceroy of Alexandria, Muliammed Siroko ; the left wing, 
composed of ninety-three, by Ali Uluch of Algiers, and the two pashas. Per- 
were in the centre with ninety-six sail, with their correspondinsf 
rebel force or rear-guard. So that each division faced the corresponding 
division of the enemy, and the standard of the Grand Turk fluttered in front 
of the holy standard of the league. 

The wind had fallen, the waters of the gulf were tranquil, and the sun 
from a blue and clear sky, as though God ivished that no element 
shomd ^sturb the struggle of men, that nature should oppose no obstacle to 
the battle which was to decide the triumph of the cross or the crescent. If the 
reflection of the polished arms, the shining shields, and burnished helmets of 
the CImstians dazzled the Mussulmans, the eyes of the allies were wounded 
by the gilded poop lanterns, the silver and gold inscriptions of the Turkish 
standards, the stars, the moon, the double-edged scimitars, which shone from 
the ships of the Ottoman admirals. Nothing could be discerned on the hori- 
zon but banners and pendants of varied colours. For a brief space the two 
fleets surveyed one^ another in mutual wonder ; this impressive silence was 
•broken by a broadside discharged from Ali’s galley, which was answered bv 
another from Don John’s flag-ship. 
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The first boom of the artillery, which was the signal for battle, was fol- 
lowed instantly by the usual clamour and shouting, with which the Moors 
commence a fight. The Turkish right •ndng coraniaiidcd b}' the viceroy of 
Alexandi-ia first engaged ufith the Christian left, commanded by the wov- 
veditore Barbarigo. The Venetians fought unshielded until the furious 
^uiuge and passion of men fighting the murderers of their compatriots. 
Doria the Genoese engaged with Ali Gluch the Algerian, who captured the 
uag-sliip of Malta, and put all her defendens to the sword, udth the exception 
of the jirior and two other kniglits, who, covered with wounds, were saved 
hy beinjf counted among the dead. 

iUi Pasha and Don John of Austria sought each other with equal hatred, 
until with a terrible sliock their two gallej’s rushed together, the fire of tlie 
artillery and^ arquebuses from the Spanish ship doing deadly work on the 
men of the Turkish galley. The action became general, and the contending 
gallej's changed about ; the sea was white with the foam of the troubled waves, 
the smoke of the artillery and ai'qucbuses darkened the skj', turned midda}’’ 
into night, the sparks flying from the swords and shields as they clashed 
togetimr seemed like lightning flashing from black clouds. Ships were 
engnued in the Avaves, Turks and Christians fell in a muddled heap, clasped 
together like brothers, with the hatred of enemies, by the side of a sinking 
^ip_; greedy flames devoured others ; a Turkish ship would be seen flying a 
Christian flag, and a Spanish galley guided bj’ a Turkish commandant. 
Swords broken, they fought hand to hand ; all Avas destruction and death, 
until the sea became reddened with blood. “NeA'cr,” says the author of the 
J^emories of Jjepanto, “ had the Mediterranean AA'itnesscd on her bosom, nor 
shall the AA'orld again see, a conflict so obstinate, a butchery so terrible, men 
so valiant and so enraged.” 

With his youthful and untiring arm Don John of Austria udelded his 
sword unceasingly, his person being ever exposed to danger; youthful 
also in the battle appeared the veteran Sebastian Veniero ; Colonna did 
justice to Ms illustrious name ; Bequesens shou'ed himself a worthy lieutenant 
of tlie valiant prince Don John ; the prince of Parma proA'ed that the blood 
of Charles V ran in Ms A'eins ; the wounds he received did not check 
Urbino ; higueroa, Zapata, Carillo, every captain of the flag-ship worked like 
men well used to battle, setting little value on their lives, when the flag-ship 
Avas hard pressed, because Ali and Perlov Pasha also fought like heroes ivith 
their janissaries. 

Don i^varo de Bazan came to the rescue, as though Ms galley was moved 
by lightning, and mowed doim Mussulmans, clearing all before him, though 
balls turned agpiinst his shield. Like a wMrlAA-ind he moA'ed, nor did Ms 
fire slacken though ships were engulfed at Ins side and captains fell life- 
less before Mm. Ali Uluch held Doria in desperate conflict ; the marquis 
of Santa Cruz, leaving the flag-sMp in safet}', rushed to his assistance, 
regained tlie flag*sMp of Malta, relieved the Genoese, and put the Algerian 
to ignominious flight. 

It is impossible to relate the iqpecial deeds of proAvess of every captain and 
every soldier in the stupendo^ struggle, in which the janissaries, who held 
themselves to be the most valiant warriors of the world, were to learn that 
there were Christian soldiers more valiant, more audacious, and more daring 
than they. Nevertheless we cannot omit making special mention of a Span- 
ish soldier who, prostrated Avith fever on board Giovanni Andrea Doria’s 
galley, but feeling a more fierce fever burning in Ms breast, that is to say, 
the fire of courage and the desire of battle, left his bed and begged the 
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captain to station liiin at the post of greatest danger. In vain his comrades, 
in vain the captain himself, tried to convince him that he was more in a 
condition to be curing his body than exposing it to danger. The soldier 
insisted, the soldier fought valiantly, the soldier was wounded in the breast 
and left hand, but yet he would not retreat, for the maxim of this soldier 
was, that wounds received in battle are stars which guide to the heaven of 
glory. The stubborn soldier stood firm, and could not be prevailed upon 
to retire that he might be attended to, until his galley had ceased to battle, 
the captain Francisco de San Pedro being killed in the fight. The reader 
will understand why, in the midst of numerous other deeds of prowess, we 
have singled that of this soldier in particular, for he will have divined that 
this soldier was no other than Miguel de Cervantes, who, then unknown to 
the world as a soldier, became afterwards famous as a writer. 

But it is now time to draw this furious light to a close, the result of it 
being for a time doubtful. The Turks had already suffered a great loss 
wlien Pertev Pasha, pressed by Don Juan de Cordova, fell into the sea, 
and his galley was boarded by Paulo Jordan Urbino, the seraskier being 
forced to swim to a small boat in wliicli to escape. But tlie Christians did 
not set up tlie cry of victory until tlicy saw Ali Pasha, after the vigorous and 
stubborn efforts of himself and the tliree liundrcd janissaries of his flag-ship, 
fall on the gangway wounded in the forehead by a ball from one of Don 
John’s arqucl)usicrs. 

Another cut off his head and presented it to the Christian generalissimo, 
who with noble generosity censured the action with horror, and ordered 
such trophies to be thrown into the sea; nevertheless he could not prevent 
the head of the Turkish admiral from being raised and exliibited on the 
point of a spear. The Christian’s cry of victory resounded through the air, 
and was carried by the winds to the shore. 

The last engagement was between the galleys of Ali Uluch and Giovanni 
Andrea Doria, but on the approach of Don John, the viceroy of Algiers 
hastened to effect his escape, with forty vessels saved from the general de- 
struction; and so great was his haste that neither Giovanni Andrea nor 
Alvaro de Bazan could give chase. ^Nevertheless well-nigh all his men per- 
ished, either drowned in the waves, when jumping in terror to the shore, or 
killed among the rocks by the Venetians. 

^ In this memorable battle the Turks lost 220 ships ; of this number 130 fell 
into the hands of the Christians, more than 90 were engulfed in the sea, or 

Gscaped ; 26,000 Tiuks fell in battle, 
60,000 were taken prisoners ; the allies took from them 17 heavy cannon, 
and 260 of smaller calibre, more than 12,000 Christians, captives of the 
Mussubnans, employed as roiyers, saw their chains broken and precious 
liberty recovered. The Christian lo.sses were also great, about 8,000 valiant 
soldiers and sailors were killed, 2,000 of these were Spaniards, 800 of the 
papm army. Mid the rest Venetians. Only 16 ships were lost. On the other 
hand the gilded poop lanterns, the purple banners embroidered in gold and 
silver, the stars and moon, the pasha’s pennons, were precious trophies which 
the allies won in the battle. 

Such in brief, concludes Lafuente, was the famous naval battle of Lepanto, 
the most famous ever recorded in tlie annals of nations, for the number of 
ships, the exertions and valour of tlie combatants, for the complete destruc- 
tion of SI floot fts formidsiblc sis wsis tho Ottomsin fleet* T'lie jsinisssiries w'ere 
no longer invincible ; the Sublime Porte was to lose its supremacy in the 
Mediterranean.i 
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THE GEXEUAI. CONDITIOK OP ITALY 

There wa*? a man sent from God, whose name was John,” Pius V could 
cry in his enthusiasm over the victorj- of Lepanto. But besides this victory 
there was little to arouse enthusiasm in Italy; scandals and baseness pre- 
vailed cveiywhcre. Tlie Medici offered the worst examples of this. Dread- 
ful rumoure circulated on the sudden and close deaths of Cosmo’s two sons. 
It was confidently said that one, Giovanni, had in a fit of jealousy during a 
hunting party assassinated his brother Garcias, and that Cosmo had slain the 
fratricide some days later in the arms of his mother. The third, Francesco, 
although married to the archduchess Johaima, publicly contracted a liaison 
which seemed to give rise every day to fresh scandals, and Cosmo in the 
recesses of his palace indulged in stormy passions made worse by a sombre 
melancholy. All this did not hinder I*opc Pius V, in 1569, from conferring 
on Cosmo, by what right is not knovm, the title of grand duke. This a(S 
showed to what depths the Italian princes had sunk. The other small sov- 
ereigns, whose lives were also not the most exemplary, showed themselves 
very jealous. The dukes of Ferrara and Savoj' protested at the courts of 
Madrid and Vienna, and aspired to guard the right of precedence, which tlie 
pope had also just changed. At least thej* would be of the first rank among 
slaves. The right of precedence, such as it ^T 7 ^s in the general servitude, 
remained the object of the princes’ feverish rivalr 3 ^ To Tn nintnin this their 
wise men used a good deal of heraldic and feudal science. Their ambassadors 
fought at the courts of Madrid and Vienna. 

Loss of liberty was not compensated for bj' material prosperity. This 
was clearly shown during the reigns of Gregory XIII at Rome and Francesco 
I at Florence. 

Gregory XIII, although of less deep piety than his predecessor, was 
carried along in his ^iritual government by the vigorous impulse given by 
Pius V. He founded an international college at Rome, and accomplished a 
work truly European by the reform of the calendar in 1582. His attempts to 
regulate economic conditions were not so successful. Francesco de’ Medici, 
more docile still than his father to the Spanish yoke, obtained by con- 
cessions in 1576, from the emperor and the Spanish king, that recognition of 
his grand-ducal title wliich Cosmo had refused, with the right of precedence 
over the_ other dukes. With less reverence than ever he established Bianca 
Gapello in his palace, she losing nothing of his affection for having g^ven him a 
child by another father ; she even became his wife after the death of the arch- 
duchess. Quite a Spanish prince, he separated l iim self entirely from the 
people. After the fashion of Philip II he only lived in the midst of courte- 
sans and favourites, who began to form a nobilitj’’ in a state which was for- 
merly largely democratic. But through his negligence all the elements of 
order and prosperity in Tuscany were lost. The city of Leghorn alone 
slightly developed, thanks to the commercial privileges he granted her, but 
the rest of the country became deserted compared to what it had been under 
Cosmo I. Pisa, from twenty-two thousand inhabitants, fell to eight thou- 
sand ; and in 1575 a conspiracy was necessary to overthrow that voluptuous 
tyrant who had no thought for the morrow. 

In the Milanese, where the governors respected the debris of ancient 
liberties, there was still some activity, hfilanese arms and embroideries were 
sought after, wooUen-weavers were very busy in Como and the capital. The 
work of canalisation went on. klilan passed as Italy’s most populous city and 
had 150,000 inhabitants. But at Naples the exigencies and venality of the 
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administration exhausted all sources of prosperity. Whilst rich families in 
Lombardy, the Marignani, the )Sforza, the Serboni, the Borromei, and the 
Trivulzi, displayed a prineelj'^ luxuriousness, the Neapolitan nobility, quieWy 
ruined by court life, retired to their chateaux and lived by oppressing the 
peasants. Even the townsfolk, crushed by taxation, and above all by the ca- 
price of viceroys, were ruined. The miserable tax-payers, after all their 
furniture had been sold, were even driven to strip off their roofs and sell the 
material. Towns fell into decay. Localities formerly very flourishing, like 
Giovinazzo in Apulia, completely disappeared. A whole province was deso- 
lated; Calabria was now only crossed by caravans. 

^ In the whole peninsula brigandage was organised, as in great epochs of 
miser 3 ^ Tlie discontented, the banished, ruined people, and bad subjects 

united in bands under bold and adventur- 




W 




. ous chiefs and wroughtsanguinary revenge. 

The Ajjennine gorges, the little chateaux 
there, became the refuge for these outlaws 
V ij ^ bandits who replaced the condottieri, 

^ *1 protestation 

i ' of national independence. The people, far 

\ ^ despising them, called them the Imvi, 

I ' r. ' /'f' ft’ Grandees, princes, even cardinals often 

'P ! I <^) Mi went to these men to seek help needed to 

‘i s ^ ^ execute vengeance or even to satisfy their 

I cupidify. Marco Bernardi of Cosenza in 

^*'1 @'i if ^ Calabria; Pietro LeoneUo of Spoleto in the 

I' j Marches ; Alfonso Piccolomini, lord of 

fW '• Montemarciano, and his noble family in 

»ii Apennines, became the terror of the 

—L * peninsula. It needed a real military 

Spanish expedition to destroy Marco Ber- 
nardi and his band. Alfonso Piccolomini 
W MIP Wii ^ seized chateaux and even small towns in 

n states. Pope Gregory XIII 

li-Ul ^ l>b?' augmented his military forces and gave 
‘*-'*-*— i-siKt-.-.' Cardinal Sforza the fullest power to rid 

IM the patrimony of St. Peter of this brigand- 

MjM age. Gregory XIII could not, however, 

disarm Piccolomini but by pardoning him 
ss. Giovahki e Paolo, Venice and restoring liis goods. Such was the 
, , ®tate to wliich imperial and pontifical 

restoration had reduced the peninsula towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But at the threshold of the seventeenth century two energetic men 
tried to raise Italy and even put her in the way of profiting by the restora- 
tion of France, her natural protector, since she had fallen under the Spanish 
yo^ ; these were Sixtus V, sovereign pontiff, and Ferdinand I, grand duke 
of Tuscany. ® 


I 


ss. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice 


POPE SIXTUS V ; PERDINANI), GRAND DUKE OP TUSCANY 

Felice Peretti [Sixtus V], one of a poor slave family who had taken 
remge at Montalto, had been raised in the rough school of poverty. He 
had often in his youth guarded the fruit or taken care of swine. Received 
into a Franciscan convent, he had risen by showing a mixture of theologic 
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erudition and facility in administration, nrhicli evidenced a decided mind and 
firm character. He was sixty-four and somewhat infirm when called to the 
papacy (1585). This honour seemed to tend to rejuvenescence, a fact which 
gave rise to a report that the da}' after his exaltation he had thrown away 
his crutches. He was the finst for some time w'lio understood that the pope, 
as_ temporal sovereign, cannot he absorbed exclusively in religious duties 
without imperilling that same spiritual power, and he undertook first to 
destroy brigandage and raise the finances of the holy see. From the first 
day, most energetic measures were taken against the brigands. A price 
was set on the heads of the leaders ; their relatives were rendered respon- 
sible and liable for all their misdeeds. Tlie holy father found good all 
the measures exercised against them. No pity w'as to be expected from 
him.^ “ As long as I live,” he said the very day of his coronation, “ every 
criminal shall suffer capital punishment.” At the end of turn years, ambsis- 
sadors congratulated the pope on the safety of the roads in the pontifical 
domain. 

Gregory XIII had, as Sixtus V said, eaten the revenues of three pontiffs : 
Ins own, those of his predecessor, and those of his successor. Sixtus V 
exercised considerable economics in the expenses of the pontifical chamber. 
He created a number of venal duties, and established monti on the consump- 
tion of wine, wood, and even small industries. In a short time he had paid 
his debts, and could put aside annually a million gold crowns : a reserve 
destined to pay for great events such as a crusade, a famine, or an invasion 
of St. Peter’s domain. The ordinar}* excess of receipts was employed by 
him in embellishing Rome. Since Sixtus IV had joined the turn shores of 
the Tiber bj^ the bridge wliich beais his name, the lower part of the town 
had been entirely rebuilt; beyond the river rose the marvels of the Vatican, 
the Belvedere, the Loggia, and the palace of the Cliigi ; beyond these, the 
Cancellaria of Julius II, the Farnese and Orsini palaces. But the heights of 
the town were alw'ays abandoned; the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
and the palace of the Conservator! on the Capitoline no longer attracted the 
inhabitants. Sixtus V, to repeople these beautiful and celebrated heights, 
conducted greatly needed water there by means of works which rivalled 
those of the Romans. He caused to flow, sometimes under g^round, some- 
times^ in aqueducts, to the Capitoline and Quirinal, that aq\ia felice which 
gave in four liours 20,537 cubic metres of water and nourished twenty-seven 
fountains. He planned a great number of streets, facilitated communication 
between the higher and the lower towns, and doubled, as it were, the town 
of Rome. 

The former Franciscan monk also caused a reaction against paganism in 
art; and was happy in celebrating in his works the triumph of the Christian 
faith. He surmounted with a cross the beautiful obelisk which the architect 
Fontana had raised witlx so much trouble and delight on the Piazza di San 
Pietro. He knocked down the statues of Trajan and Antoninus from the 
triumphal columns of those emperors to put up St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
to build his churches and reause his plans destroyed the monuments of 
antiquity, even the beautiful temple of Severus. He even sacrificed to this 
Christian vandalism the beautiful tomb of Cseoilia Metella. But before all, 
this positive mind had always one end in view — public utility; and Rome 
really rose under his pontificate. 

The death of the grand duke of Florence, Francesco, was as favourable to 
Tuscany as that of Gregory XIII to the church states. Duke Francesco and 
Cardinal Ferdinand de’ Medici, rarely in accord, were still embroiled after the 
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accession of Pope Sixtus V. In the autumn of 1587, Francesco having fallen 
ill, Ferdinand came to Florence and there was reconciled with him. But some 
days after the fever of Francesco grew worse, Bianca Capello herself was at- 
tacked hy the same illness. The husband and wife whose passion for each 
other had troubled the court of Tuscany, even of Italy, died within two days 
of each other, and Cardinal Ferdinand became duke of Florence. A thousand 
rumours were set afloat to damage Mm, but the new duke soon stifled them 
by benefits bestowed. ' An enlightened man, with practical good sense and 
resolution, Ferdinand I repaired the miseries caused by the negligence of 
Francesco. The prosperity of Leghorn was taken in hand ; the town of Fisa 
helped by the opening of a canal which put her in communication with 
Leghorn at that point where the Genoese were soon to assist at a yearly fair. 
The course of the Arno received a more advantageous direction; there was 
much done in the way of draining inundated lands, and the prospect of 
repeopling the Maremma was reundertaken by increasing the water-supply 
and damming the overflow of Lake E’ucecchio. Ferdinand kept a navy suf- 
ciently considerable to drive the Barbary pirates back to Bona, and tried to 
reanimate art and letters, which had been the glory of his country and his 
ancestors. 

Pope Sixtus V and Ferdinand were so constituted as to understand each 
other. Their foreign policy began to betray more independence. Sixtus V 
pursued as far as Spanish territory the brigands who were sometimes pro- 
tected by them. Ferdinand sent away all the Spaniards whom Francesco 
had taken into pay, and confided his fortresses to Italians whom he could 
trust. Both men had come to a good understanding with the Venetian 
republic. The pope particularly was fond of that town, wMch had helped 
him to destroy the brigands. He often assured her that he would willingly 
shed his blood for her. They also attached to themselves the Gonzagas of 
Mantua and Genoa^ threatened by Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy, who hoped 
to obtain everything from Spain by proving himself her most zealous par- 
tisan. It was already a scene of resistance. But help must be sought from 
without. France, preyed upon for tweniy-five years by the horrors of a 
religious war which paralysed aU foreign politics, could hardly stand against 
the efforts and intrigues of Philip II. Ferdinand and Venice favoured as 
much as they could the restoration of a strong and national power. The 
republic guessed first what the future would be, and had the courage to recog- 
nise Henry IV before all the other states. Aiter her, Ferdinand entered into 
friendly relations with the new king ; and while the duke of Savoy seized 
from him Barcelonnette and Antibes, he threw himself into the chateau 
dTf and put an efficient garrison there. 

Sixtus V hesitated. He threatened to break with the republic, for 
which he had promised to shed his blood. He allowed himself, however, to 
be persuaded to relent, and even received M. de Luxembourg, the envoy of 
Henry IV, in j)rivate audience. The Spanish ambassador begged, threat- 
ened. Sixtus went down before snch boldness. Philip II again began to 
send bandits to the pontifical territory, and intercepted the convoys laden 
with grain wMch Ferdinand had caused to come for the provisionment of 
Tuscany. 

Sixtus V went so far^ as to speak of excommunicating the Catholic king 
of Spain. TMs energetic man, however, bent under so great a task, and 
died the 7th of Au^st, 1590, pursued by the cowardly maledictions of the 
people, who broke his statues, and decided that that honour should not again 
be given to living popes. 
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POPE CLEMENT TUI (1602-1606 A.D.) 


nf f a^tated the conclave. The Medicean party 

atlast succMded lu hnding a ^pe, if not hostile, at least less devoted to Spain 
Lrban VII. But he died at the end of seven days, and the strufferle 
recommenced. The -vnceroy of Naples, to finish it, sent brigands. OKvares 
tlmeatened the airdinals nith a siege. Gregory XIV, a pope devoted to 
Spain, vas elected; but only reigned seven months. A flfird struffele 
began, more fierce than the preceding ones. The cardinal of San Sevenno 
supported by the Spaniards, failed one day of the papacj* by a single vote.’ 

Anxiety, he himself said, ‘‘made me sweat blood.” Cardinal AJdobran- 
^1^ toe creature of Sixt^ V, much less devoted to the Spaniards, was at 
last elected on January 30th, 1692, and took the name of Clement VTTT. 

® abjuration of Henry IV, liis entry 

‘•^“other. It was celebrated in the peninsula as I 

^ managed the Spanish and 

only secretly received the aiiibassadors of Henry IV, no longer resisted the 

i°^i Korenee. In vain the Spanish party left 
^me with the cardinal^ who led them ; in -rain the duke of Sessa, Philip 
threw Im Abruzzian bandits on churcli lands. Supported 
bj toe \ enehps, by the ditoe of Tuscany, by the emperor himsplf to 

bSoS h?m tormsbed help against the Turks, the pope carried all 

before lum. He declared in solemn ceremony (September 8th, legfi") Henry 
to be reconciled with the Catholic church, tous re-establishing between the 
orthodox powers a favourable equiUbrium to his own independence and 
the freeing of Italy. The peninsula, in effect, soon found she had gained 
a powerf^ support a^mst Spain. Alfonso II, duke of Ferrara, Mbdena, 
pd Reg^o, dymir m 1697, h.ad left his heritage to Don Cesare his cousin, 
m default of a direct heir. Clement VIII claimed, as fief of the holy see 
the town of Ferrary hurled excommunication against Don Cesare, who 
thunderbolts and raised a loan to supi)ort an army of spiritual 


At first events did not seem to feivonr the holy see. The coui-t of Spain, 
who thought It had somewhat against Clement VIII, was iU disposed. The 
grand duke of TuscMy, brother-in-law to Don Cesare, this rime abandoned 
tih^ope. ^ Even the Venerian Republic hindered him from rfip.riii t.iTi g soldiem 
in Datoatia. Henry IV forgot what he owed to Venice, to the grand duke, 
and offered to send an army beyond the mountains to put the pope in posses- 
sion of Fei^ra. Don Cesare, obliged to yield, gave up the town after tak- 
ing away the archives, the library, and the artillery of his predecessors. He 
teeafter contented himself with the ritle of duke of Modena and Reggio. 
The town of Ferrara lost all its advantages, all its dclat as capital, and soon 
saw nse in place of the dueal palace and the beautiful belvedere sung by her 
poetej a citMel which easily kept in awe a town promptly dispeopled. 

•...t ^ years had allowed nothing to be done in Italy 

^thout hiB permission, was obliged to yield this rime. He thus signed, before 
dying, the peace of Vervins, which announced the re-establishment of French 
power and toe decadence of Spain. His successor, Philip HI, abandoned even 
toe mo^mithful of toe servitors of his house in Italy — Charles Emmanuel I, 
lann n whom Henry IV, by the treaty of Lyons, received in 

T* T valromey, and Gex, in exchange for the marquisate of Saluzzo. 
Italy now turned with full hope towards France. The holy see had 
nothmg but kindness for her. The learned cardinal Baronins repeated, to 

H. yr , — Tot. nc. 2 1 
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whoever cared to listen, that the papacy had never received of any nation so 
much service. “ Can it be allowed,” cried the cardinal’s nephew, Aldobrandini, 
through whose hands aU affairs passed, “ can it be allowed that the Spanish 
should command in the house of a stranger in spite of him ? ” And it was 
not perhaps without reflection that he put millions in reserve and maintained 
an army of twelve thousand men. Not having had occasion to meddle with 
iErance since the Peace of Lyons, Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy began to 
understand that it was in Italy, at the expense of Spain, that he must seek 
aggrandisement. So he entered into intimate relations with Henry lY, so 
long time his enemy. In waiting for better things, he ended by organising 
the senate established by his father at Garignan on the model of the French 
parliaments. He reanimated agriculture and commerce and fortifled Turin, 
an Italian city. He himself wrote a parallel between great men ancient and 
modern, and began to found the military power of his little state. 

Ferdinand of Tuscany, only too happy to see Maria de’ Medici mount 
the French throne, did not long hold out before Henry IV. He was bold 
enough -to send his admiral Inghirami, at the head of his fleet, to fight the 
Turks in the Adriatic, even seeking to seize from them the isle of Cyprus. 
In the north and south of Italy the Milanese and the Neapolitans themselves 
began to grow restless under the iron yoke of Spain. It was perhaps the 
time to attempt something. Cardinal Aldobrandini once proposed to Venice 
a league against Spain. But Cardinal Aldobrandini and Ferdinand were 
sworn foes. Henry IV, moreover, was not yet firmly enough established in 
France to act outside it. 

There then remained only one alternative for the Neapolitan kingdom 

one^ of those isolated revolts, so extraordinarily foolish, so frequent in the 
peninsifla, which can only be explained by the misery of the people. A 
Dominican, Tommaso Campanella, a deep thinker if he had not been a still 
greater dreamer, tore himself from his iilulosophic elucidations and dreams 
to call, like a new Savonarola, his compatriots to liberty. He believed in the 
faith of the Apocalypse that the seventeenth century would be for Italy 
the signal for a cataclysm wherein would be engulfed the Spanish domina- 
tion, and he formed the project of founding a kind of universal theocratic 
republic. He began first by Calabria, his country. Monks, not only Domini- 
cans, but Franciscans and Augustines, drawn away by his eloquence, began 
to preach the doctrines of this new emissary from God, and blew upon the 
hardly extinct ashes of Neapolitan frenzy. Even many bishops and a few 
barons followed the monks. An army, recruited in part by bandits, went 
out from Calabria. The count of Lemos, viceroy of Naples, soon had the 
upper hand. The unfortunates who wore seized perished in frightful tor- 
ments. Tommaso Campanella, regarded as insane, was thrown in a dungeon, 
where he stayed twenty-seven 3''ears, and passed from the dream of a univer- 
sal republic to that of a universal holy empire. 

This attempt sufficed to put the Spanish government, already full of dis- 
trust, still more on their ^ard. Philip III, at Rome, roused Cardinal Famese, 
head of his faction, against Aldobrandini. The garrisons of Tuscany were 
strengthened; Fuentes, governor of Milan, assembled sufficient troops to 
scare the whole peninsula. He would have done more, if the king of Spain, 
PhiHp III, and his minister, the duke of Lerma, satisfied with maintaining 
their domination, had not taken every precaution not to rouse the interven- 
tion of Henry IV from beyond the Alps.^ 

Fully to appreciate the character of the times just treated, one must 
recall the state of contemporary civilisation. We have been brought some- 
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what in contact witli the conditions in Germany, France, and Spain, because 
these countries were in constant political association with Italy. To com- 
plete the pictiwe, it should be recalled that the sixteenth century was the age 
of Henry VIII and Elizabeth in England j therefore, the time of Spencer, 
Shakespeare, and Bacon. It was tlxe age also of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin ; 
the time when the spirit of the Reformation was actively battling with the 
old ecclesiasticism, and when the counter influence of the Inquisition made 
itseH felt everj’where. Italy being relatively uninfluenced by the Refor- 
mation was also relatively free from the excesses of tlie Inquisition. 
Nevertheless, it furmshed just at the close of the century a most striking 
ulusiration of inquisitoiial power in the persecution, imprisonment, and 
finally tlie execution by burning at the stake of the famous philosopher, 
Giordano Bruno. ^ 

But the Italian civilisation of the time presents some more attractive 
features. Tlie artistic impulses of tlie Renaissance, at which we have 
glimpsed in an earlier chapter, could not be blotted out in a single generation : 
and it must be recalled that Michelangelo lived until the year 1564 ; so the 
art movenient did not pass its dim.ax before the middle of the centuly^ In 
the field of literature the acthutics of the earlier generation were unabated. 
“Among the numbers of men who had devoted themselves to letters,” says 
Sismondi,* “ Italy produced at this glorious epoch, at least thirty poets, whom 
tlieir coutemjporaries placed on a level with the first names of antiquily, and 
udiose fame, it was thought, would be commensurate with the existence of 
the world. But even the names of these illustrious men begin to be for- 
gotten ; and their works, buried in the libraries of the learned, are now 
seldom read. 

“The circumstances of their equality in merit has doubtless been an 
obstacle to the duration of their reputation. Fame does not possess a strong 
memory, hor a lonp^ flight, she relieves herself from all unnecessary en- 
cumbrances. She rejects, on her departure, and in her course, many who 
thought themselves accepted by her, and she comes down to late ages, with 
the lightest possible burthen. Unable to choose between Bembo, Sadoleti, 
Sanazzaro, Bernardo Accolti, and so many others, she relinquishes them 
all.” 

There is one name, however, that stands out from amidst tliis company in 
a secure petition. This is the name of Torquato Tasso, the famous author of 
the &ermalemme Liberata (“Jerusalem Delivered”), a poem dealing with 
the First Cru^de, which by common consent has liigh rank among the great 
epics, and which placed its author in contemporary estimation, as in tlmt of 
posterit}’, on an approximate level with Dante, Petararch, and Ariosto. The 
appearance of Tasso in this epoch is another illustration of that fruitage of 
literary genius in times of political degeneration to which reference has 
previousl}*^ been made, a 
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Erom the fall of Siena on to the nineteenth century Italy can 

® geogra^cal e^res- 
stiU ruled over certain parts of the land, hut they had 
without ihe virtues of their nation, and reigned more aa the 
^pendents of foreign sovereigns than as independent princes. Durine 
eighteenth, and the early part of the nineteenth 
scene of wars in which her people had 
no mterest, and was divided hy treaties which brought her no good.& 

— Hukt. 

The general a^eot of Italy, during the whole course of the seventeenth 
century, remained unhanged by any signal revolution. The period which 
rtfa ^ elapsed between the extinction of national and civil independence 
and the opening of the period before us had sufficed to establish the perma- 

despotic gover^ents of the peninsula, and to r^ulate 
the lun^s of _^eir various stetes and provinces. If we except some popular 

struggle between the oppressed and 
SpJSit 5^5, ceMed. Servitude had become the^ heirloom of 

the people ; and they bowed their necks unresistingly and from habit to the 

ImSIrSp their fibers had borne before them. Their tyrants, 

revelled or slumbered on their thrones. 
pfFpi?i?a+D w princes of the seventeenth century were more voluptuous and 

ferocious and sanguinary, than the amsient Vis- 
conti, the Seala, the Carrara, the Gonzaga. But the condition of their sub- 

Jp1?p dewaded. Their sceptres had broken every mouldering 

rehc of freedom; and their dynasties, unmolested in their seats, were left 

to that quiet and gradual extinction which was 
insured by the progress of mental and corporeal degeneracy — the hereditary 
slothful ^d bloated intemperance. The seventeenth ceZ 
untroubled to its close the reign of several ducal houses, 
which were to become extinct in the following age. 

m 
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Compared with tliat of the preceding centui^', the liistory of Italy at this 
peiiod^ may appear less deeply tinged w'itli national crime, and humiliation, 
and mise^; for the expiring throes of political vitality had been followed 
by the stillness of death. But, as a distinguished writer has well remarked 
•we should greatly err if, in obseiwing that history is little more than the 
record of human calamity, we should conclude that the times over which it 
w silent are necessaril}' less characterised by misfortune. History can sel- 
dom penetole into the recesses of society, can rarely observe the shipwreck 
of domestic peace and the destruction of private virtue. The happiness and 
the wretchedness of families equall}- escape its cognisance. But we know 
that, in the coun^* and in the times which now engage our attention, the 
frightful coi^ption of manners and morality had sapped the most sacred 
relations of life. The influence of the Spanish sovereignty over a great part 
of the pei^ula had made ivay for the introduction of many Caspian preju- 
dices j and these w'ere fatally engi-af ted on the 'idces of a people already too 
prone to licentious gallantly. The merchant-noble of the Italian republics 
had been taught to see no degradation in commerce ; and some of the 
numerous members of his household were always engaged in pursuits which 
increased the wealth and consequence of their family. 

• of Spain viewed tlie exercise of such plebeian 

mdustry mth bitter contempt. The Spanish military inundated the penin- 
sula ; and the growth of Spanish sentiment was encouraged by the Italian 
pnnees. They induced their courtiers to w’ithdraw their capital from com- 
merce, that they might invest it in estates, which descended to their eldest 
sonSf tlie representatives of tlicir families ; and the younger branches of 
ev^ noble house were condemned to patrician indolence, poverty, and 
ce^acy. It was to recompense these younger sons, thus sacrificed to family 
pnde, and forever debarred from forming matrimonial connections, that the 
strange and demoralising office of the ciciBheo^ or cavalicTc Bervente^ was insti- 
tated : an office which, imder the guise of romantic politeness, and fostered 
by the dissolute example of the Italian princes and their courts, thinly veiled 
tlie universal privilege of adultery. 

This pernicious and execrable fashion poisoned the sweet fountain of 
domestic happiness and confidence at its sources. The wife was no longer 
toe intimate of her husband’s heart, the faithful partner of Ids joys and caras. 
The eternal presence of the licensed paramour blasted his peace ; and the 
einotions of paternal love were converted into distracting doubts or baleful 
indffierence. The degraded parent, husband, son, fled from the pollution 
which reigned inthin his own dwelling, himself to plunge into a Bitnilnv 
vortex of corruption. All the social ties -were loosened : need we demand 
of history if public happiness could reside in tiiat land, where private mor- 
aliiy had perished. 


GXiNEBAL COlirDlTlONS 

. In attempting to bring the unimportant fortunes of Italy during the 
seventeenth century into a general point of view, we should find considerable 
Md needless difficully. ^ In the beginning of the century, a quarrel between 
the popedom and Venice appeared likely to kindle a general war in the 
peninsula j but the difference was terminated by negotiation ( 1627 ). 

Twenty years later, the disputed succession of the duchy of Mantua cre- 
ated more lasting troubles, wd involved all Lombardy in hostilities ; in which 
the imperialists, the Spaniards, the French, and the troops of Savoy once 
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more mingled on the ancient theatre of so many sanguinary wars and calami- 
tous devastations. But this uninteresting struggle, if not marked by less 
cruelty and rapine towards the i^abitants of the country, was pursued with 
less destructive vigour and activity than in the jireceding century ; nor were 
tlm French arms attended by those violent alternations of success and failure 
which had formerly inflicted such woes upon the peninsula. From the epoch 
at wluch Henry IV excluded himself from Italy by the Savoyard treaty, 
until the ambitious designs of Cardinal Richelieu involved France in the 
support of the pretensions of the Grisons over the ValteUine country against 
Spain, the French standards had not been displayed beyond the Alps. But 
from the moment at which the celebrated minister of Louis XIII engaged 
in tMs enterprise, until the Peace of the Pyrenees, the incessant contest of 
the French and Spanish monarchies, in which the dukes of Savoy and other 
Italian powers variously embarked, was continually extended to the frontiers 
of Piedmont and Lombardy. 

The arms of the combatants, however, seldom penetrated beyond the 
nomern limits of Italy ; and their rivalry, which held such a fatal influence 
on the peace of otiier parts of the European continent, can scarcely be said to 
have materiaUy affected the national affairs of the peninsula. Meanwhile, the 
1 * • pstty internal hostilities which arose and terminated among 

the Itahan princes were of stiU less general consequence and interest. The 
subsequent gigantic wars into which Louis XIV, by liis insatiable lust of 
conquest, forced the great powers of Europe, were little felt in Italy until 
ae close of the century— except in the territories of the dukes of Savoy, 
ihus, altogether, instead of endeavouring to trace the history of Italy during 
the seventeenth century as one integral and undivided subject, it will be 
more convenient still to consider the few importants events in the contem- 
porary annals of her different provinces as really appertaining, without much 
connection, to distinct and separate states. 

dominion of the Spanish monarchy over great part of Italy 
lasted during the whole of the seventeenth century. Nanles Sicilv TMilnn 

the 

to the inheient vices of its administration. Its grievous exactions were 
rendered more rmnous by the injndioious .ind absnil manner of UiZiS 

T?® viceroys, and the peculation of their 

nwf was aggravated by aU the wantonness of power, 

and aU the contemptuous insolence of pride. But of these four subject 

the* Sardinia, suffered in silence ; and except that 

7**® incessantly a prey to warfare and ravages 

kingdom was exempted, a common obscurity mid 

unanccoasfulthongh 

in thptpi^n monarchy, which had already commenced 

rerfthe Idrd prograsivo under his suooes- 

sities of the Spanish goyernment became more pressing, and its demands 

Sieats^^wVpi^fi®'”*^* 9^ the revenue of about 6,000,000 gold 

extorted from the kingdom, less than l,50ofoOO 
Xthpfr charge, civil and military, of the country? and after 

all their own embezzlements and those of their subalterns, they sent vearlv 
0 Spain more than 4,000,000, no part of which ever returned. Thus was 
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the Iringdom perpetually drained of wealth, which nothing but the lavish 
abundance of nature m that most fertile of regions could in any degrco have 

S,7,r?^,!S ^ MaM, nor protect the people from misery and 

want under a government whose impositions increased with the rabUc 
exhaustion, and were multi- puwuo 

plied with equal infatuation 
and Muckcdncss upon the com- 
mon necessaries of life. In 
this^ manner, duties were es- 
tablished upon flesh, fish, oil, 
and even upon flour and 
bread j and the people found 
themselves crushed under 
taxation, to pay the debts and 
to feed the armies of Spain. 

Their wealth and their 3'onth 
were alike di'cawn out of their 
country, in quarrels altogellier 
foreign to the national inter- 
ests; in the unfortunate and 
mismanaged M'ars in the 
Spanish court in Lombardy 
and Catalonia, and in the Low 
Countries and Germany. 

Meanwhile, as during the last 
century, the interior of tlie 
Idngdom was almost always 
infested with banditti, rend- 
ered daring and reckless of 
crime by their numbers and 
the defenceless state of so- 
ciety ; and so ill-guarded wore 
the sea coasts that the Turk- 
ish pirates made habitual 
descents daring the whole 
course of the century, ravaged 
the countiy, attacked villages 
and even cities, and carried 
off the peoxilo into slaverJ^ ' 

our surprise that the evils of the Spanish administration 
lilled the hicapobtans with discontent and indignation ; we may only wonder 
that any people^ could bo found abject enough to submit to a government at 
once so oppressive and feeble. The first decided attempt to throw off the 
foreign yoke had its origin among an order in which such a spirit might 
least bo anticipated. In the lost year of the sixteenth century, Tommaso 
Oampanella, a Dominican friar, had, on account, says Giannone, of his wicked 
life and the suspicion of infidelity, incurred the rigours of the Roman Inquisi- 
tion. On his release he laboured, in revenge for the treatment which ho had 
received at Rome, to induce the brethren of his own order, the Augustines, 
and the Franciscans, to excite a religious and political revolution in Calabria. 
He acquired among them the same reputation for sanctity and prophetic 
lUumination winch Savonarola had gained at Florence a hundred years 
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before. He secretly inveighed against the Sxianish tyrannj^; he declared 
that he was appointed by the Almighty to overthrow it, and to establish a 
republic in its place j and he succeeded in enlisting the monastic orders and 
several bishops of Calabria in the cause. By their exhortations, a multitude 
of people and banditti of the province were roused to second him, and his 
design was embraced by great numbers of the provincial barons, whose 
names the historian declares that he suppresses from regard to their descend- 
ants. Campanella relied likewise on the assistance of the Turks in the 
meditated insurrection. But the secret of so extensive a conspiracy could 
not be^ preserved ; the government got notice of it before it was ripe for 
execution ; and Campanella and his chief priestly associates, with other 
conspirators, were adroitly arrested. Many of them were put to death 
under circumstances of atrocious cruelty ; but Campanella himself, in the 
extremity of his torments, had the consummate address to render his confes- 
sion so perplexed and incoherent that he was regarded as a madman, and 
sentenced only to perpetual imprisonment; from which he contrived at 
length to escape. He fled to France, and peaceably ended his life many 
years afterwards at Paris. 

After the suppression of this conspiracy, Naples was frequently agitated 
at different intervals by commotions, into which the lower people were driven 
by misery and want. These partial ebullitions of popular discontent were 
not, however, marked by any very serious character until the middle of the 
century, when the tyranny of the viceregal government and the disorders 
.and wi’etchediiess of the kingdom reached their consummation. The Span- 
ish resources of taxation had been exhausted on the ordinary articles of 
consumption ; the poor of the capital and kingdom had been successively 
compelled to^ forego the use of meat and bread by heavy duties ; and the 
abundant fruits of their happy climate remained almost their sole means of 
supxiort. The duke of Arcos, who was then viceroy, could find no other expe- 
dient to meet the still craving demands of his court upon a country already 
drained of its life-blood, than to impose a tax upon this last supply of food ; 
and his measure roused the famishing people to desperation. 

An accidental affray in the market of Naples swelled into a general insur- 
rection of the populace of the capital ; and an obscure and bold individual 
&om the dregs of the people immediately rose to the head of the insurgents. 
Tommaso Aniello, better known under tlie name of Masaniello, a native of 
Amalfl and servant of a fisherman, had received an affront from the officers 
of the customs and sought an occasion of gratifying his lurking vengeance. 
Seizing the moment when the popidar exasperation was at its height, he led 
the rioters to the attack and demolition of the custom-house. The flames of 
insurrection at once spread with uncontrollable violence ; the palace of the 
viceroy was pillaged ; and Arcos himself was driven for refuge to one of 
the castles of Naples. The infuriated populace murdered many of the 
noble^ burned the houses of all who were obnoxious to them, and filled 
the whole capital with flames and blood. Their youthful idol Masaniello, 
tattered and half naked, with a scaffold for his throne and the sword for bis 
sceptre, commanded everywhere with absolute sway. 

• terrified into virtue at these excesses, which the long oppres- 

sion^ of his court and his own tyranny had provoked, and finding the insur- 
rection spreading through the provinces, consented to all the demands of 
Masaniello and his followers. By a treaty which he concluded with the in- 
surgents, he solemnly promised the repeal of all the taxes imposed since' 
the time of Charles V, and engaged that no new duties should thenceforth be 
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levied j he gnaKiiiteed the ancient and long-violated privileges of parliament ; 
and he hound himself by oath to an act of oblivion. A short interval of 
cabn was thus gained ; but the perfidious viceroy employed it only in grati- 
fying the vanity of Masaniello by caresses and entertainments; nntU, having 
caused a potion to be administered to him in his wine at a banquet, he su^ 
ceeded in imsettling his reason. The demagogue then bj' his extravagances 
and cruelties lost the affection of the people ; and Arcos easily procured 
his assassination by some of his own followem. 

The viceroy had no sooner thus deprived the people of their young leader, 
whose native talents had rendered him truly formidable, than he immediately 
showed a determination to break all the articles of his compact. But the 
people, penetrating his treachery, flew a^in to arms ; and the insurrection 
burst forth in the capital and provinces •with more sanguinary fury than before. 
Again Arcos dissembled; and again the deluded people had laid down their 
arms ; when, on the appearance of a Spanish fleet before Naples, the citadels 
and shipping suddenfy opened a tremendous cannonade on the city ; at 
the same moment somo thousand Spanish infantry disembarked and com- 
menced a genersil massacre in the streets. The Neapolitans were confounded 
and panic-stricken at the aggravated perfidy; but the}” were a hundred times 
more numerous tlian the handful of troops which assailed them. IVhen they 
recovered from their fimt consternation, thej' attacked their enemies in every 
stroct; and after a frightful carnage on both sides, the Spaniards were 
driven either into the fortresses or the sea. 

After this conffict, the people, who, since the death of Masaniello, had 
fallen under the influence of Gennaro Annese, a soldier of mean birth, 
resolved fiercely and fearlessly to throw off the Spanish yoke altogetlier. It 
chanced that Henr}’’, duke of Guise, who by maternal descent from the second 

9^ Anjou had some hereditary pretensions to the Neapolitan crown, was 
at this juncture at Borne on his private business ; and to him the insurgents 
applied, "with the offer of constituting him their captain-general. At the 
same time they resolved to erect Naples into a republic under his presidency; 
and the duke, a high-spirited prince, hastened to assume a command which 
opened so many glorious prospects of ambition. The contest -with the Span- 
ish 'vriceroy, his fortresses, and squadron, was then resumed with new blood- 
shed, and with indeemive results. But though the Neapolitans had hailed 
the name of a republic •with rapture, they were, of all people, by their incon- 
sistency and irresolution, least qualified for such a form of government. In 
this_ insurrection, they had for some time professed obedience to the king of 
Spain, while they were resisting his arms ; and even now thej- wavered, and 
were di'vided among themselves. On the one hand, the duke de Guise, out- 
raged by their excesses, and grasping perhaps at the establishment of an 
arbitrary power in his own person, began to exercise an odious authority, 
and showed himself intolerant of the influence of Annese : on the other, 
that leader of the people was irritated at finding himself deprived of all 
command. In his jealousy of Guise, he basely resolved to betray his coun- 
trymen to the Spaniards; and in the temporary absence of the duke, who 
ha.d left the cify •with a small force to protect the introduction of some sup- 
plies, he opened the gates to the enemy (1648 A.D.). When the Spanish 
troops re-entered the capital the abject multitude received them •with loud 
acclamations ; and the duke of Guise liimself, in endeavouring to effect his 
^flht, was made prisoner, and sent to Spain. In one of those gloomy Span- 
ish dungeons he was kept a prisoner and mourned for some years the •ranity 
of his ambition. 
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Thus, in a few hours, was the Spanish yoke again fixed on the necks of 
the prostrate Neapolitans; and it was riveted more firmly and grievously 
than ever. As soon as their submission was secured, almost all the men who 
had taken a prominent share in the insurrection, and who had been promised 
pardon, were seized, and under various pretences of their having mediated 
new troubles, were either publicly or privately executed. The traitor 
Gennaro Annese himself shared the same fate — a worthy example that 
neither the faith of oaths, nor the memory of eminent services are securities 
against the jealousy and vengeance of despotism. That despotism had no 
longer anything to fear from the degraded people who had returned under 
its iron sceptre. The miseries of Naples could not increase j but they were 
not diminished until the death of Charles II and the extinction of the 
Austrian dynasty of Spain in the last year of the century. 

The sister kingdom of Sicily had long shared the lot of Naples, in all the 
distresses which the tyrannical and impolitic government of Spain could 
infiict upon the people. The Sicilians were only more fortunate than their 
continental neighbours, as the inferior wealth and resources of their island 
rendered them a less inviting prey to the insatiable necessities of Spain, to 
the^ drain of her wars, and the rapacity of her ministers. But even in Sicily, 
which by the excellence of its soil for raising corn seems intended to be the 
granary of Italy, the Spanish government succeeded in creating artificial 
dearth and squalid penury ; and in the natural seat of abundance, the people 
were often without bread to eat. Their misery goaded them at length 
nearly to the commission of the same excesses as those which have just been 
described at Naples. A few months earlier than the revolt under Masaniello 
the lower orders rose at Palermo, chose for their leader one Guiseppe d’Alessi, 
a person of as low condition as the Neapolitan demagogue, and under his 
orders put their viceroy, the marquis of los Velos, to flight. But this insur- 
rection at Palermo was less serious than that of Naples and, after passing 
through similar stages, was more easily quelled. The Sicilian viceroy, like 
Arcos, did not scruple at premeditated violation of the solemnity of oaths. 
Like him, he swore to grant the people all their demands, and a total amnesty; 
and yet, after perfidiously obtaining the assassination of the popular leader, 
he caused the inhabitants to be slaughtered in the streets, their chiefs to be 
hanged, and the burdens wliich he had been forced to remove to be laid on 
again. 

^ This detestable admixture of perfidy and sanguinary violence bent the 
spirit of ^ the Palermitans to the yoke, and Sicily relapsed into the tameness 
of suffering for above twenty-seven years ; until this tranquillity was broken, 
during the general war in Europe, which preceded the Treaty of Nimeguen, 
by a new and more dangerous insurrection. The city of Messina had, 
until this epoch, in some measure enjoyed a republican constitution and was 
governed by a senate of its own, under the presidency only of a Spanish 
lieutenant, with very limited powers. This freedom of the city had insured 
its prosperity : its population amounted to sixty thousand souls, its com- 
merce flourished, and its wealth rivalled the dreams of avarice. The Neapol- 
itan historian asserts that the privileges of the people had rendered them 
insolent but there is more re^on to believe that the Spanish government 
looked with a jealous and unfriendly eye upon a happy independence, wliich 
was calculated to fill their other Sicilian subjects with bitter repinings at the 
gloomy contrast of their own wretched slavery. Several differences with 
successive viceroys regarding their privileges had inspired the citizens of 
Messma with discontent ; and at length they rose in open rebellion against 
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their Spanish governor, Don Diego de Soria, and expelled him from the city 
(1674 A.D.). Despairing of defending their rights, without assistance, 
against the whole power of the Spanish monarch}^ they had then recourse 
to Louis XIV, aud tempted him with the offer of the sovereignty of their 
city, and the eventual union of their whole island with the French dominions. 
Louis eagerly closed ndth a proposal, which opened at least an advantageous 
diversion in his war against Spain. He was proclaimed king of Sicily at 
Messina, and immediatel}* despatched a small squadron to take possession of 
the city in his name. 

The arrival of his force was succeeded, early in the following year, hy 
that oi a formidable French fleet, under the duke de Vivonne ; and the 
Mcssinese, being^ encouraged by these succours, rejected afl. the Spanish 
offers of indemnity and accommodation. On the other hand, the court of 
Madrid, being roused to exertion by the danger of losing the whole island, 
had fitted out a strong armament to secure its preserv'ation and the recovery 
of Messina ; and a Dutch fleet under the famous De Rujiier arrived in the 
Mediterranean to co-operate with tlie Spanish forces. The "war in Sicilj’' was 
prosecuted ndth fury on both sides for nearly four 3 'cars ; and several sangui- 
nary battles were fought off the coast, between the combined fleets and that 
of France. In all of these the French had the advantage : in one, the gallant 
Do Ruyter fell ; and in another, the Frendi, under Vivonne and Duquesne, 
with inferior force, attacked the Dutch and Spanish squadrons of twenty- 
seven sail of the line, nineteen galley's, and several fire-ships at anchor, under 
the guns of Palermo, and gained a complete victory. This success placed 
Messina in security, and might have enabled both Naples and Sicily to throw 
ofC the onerous dominion of Spain. But the spiritless and subjugated people 
evinced no disposition to rise against their oppressors ; and all the efforts 
of the French eventually failed in extending the authority of their monarch 
beyond the walls of Messina. 

The French king had lost the hope of possessing himscK of all Sicily, and 
was already weary of sup])orling the Mcssinese, when the conferences for a 
general peace were opened at Nimeguen. There, dictiiting as a conqueror, 
he might at least have stipulated for the ancient rights of the Mcssinese, and 
insisted upon an amnesty for the brave citizens, who, relying on the sacred 
obligation of protection, had utterly provoked the vengeance of their Spanish 
governors by placing themselves under his sceptre. But, that his pride 
might not suffer by a formal evacuation of the city as a condition of the 
approaching peace, he basely preferred the gratification of this absurd punc- 
tilio to the real preservation of honour aud the common dictates of humanity. 
His troops were secretly ordered to abandon Messina before the signature of 
peace; and so precipitate was the embarkation that the wretched inhabitants, 
stricken Avith sudden terror at their impending fate, despairing of pardon 
&om their former governors, and hopeless of successful resistance against 
them, had only a few hours to choose between exile and anticipated death. 
Seven thousand of them hurried on board the French fleet, without luiving 
time to seciwe even their money or portable articles, and the French com- 
mander, fearing that his vessels would be overcrowded sailed from the har- 
bour ; while two thousand more of the fugitives yet remained on the beach 
\titli outstretched arms, in the last agonies of despair, vainly imploring him 
with piercing cries not to abandon them to their merciless enemies. 

The condition of the Mcssinese who fled for refuge to France, and of 
those who remained in the city, differed little in the event. Louis XIV, 
after affordiner the former an asvlum for scarcelv more than one short vear. 
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inhumanly chased them in the last stage of destitution from his dominions. 
About five hundred of them, raslily venturing to return to their country, 
under the faith of Spanish passports, were seized on their arrival at Messina, 
and either executed or condemned to the galleys. Many others, even of the 
highest rank, were reduced to beg their bread over Europe, or to congregate 
in bands, and rob on the highways ; and the miserable remnant, plunged into 
the_ abyss of desperation, passed into Turkey, and fearfully consummated 
their wretchedness by the renunciation of their faith. Their brethren, who 
had not quitted Messina, had meanwhile at first been deluded with the hope 
of pardon by the Spanish viceroy of Sicily. But the amnesty wliich he pub- 
lished was revoked by special orders from Madrid ; and all, who had been in 
any way conspicuous in the insurrection, were either put to death or banished. 
Messina was deprived of all its privileges ; the town-house was razed to the 
ground ; and on the spot was erected a galling monument of the degrada- 
tion of the city — a pyramid surmounted by the statue of the king of Spain, 
cast with the metal of the great bell which had formerly summoned the people 
to^ their free parliaments. The^ purposes of Spanish tyranny were accom- 
plished : the population of Messina had dwindled from sixty to eleven thou- 
sand persons ; and tlie obedience of the city was insured by a desolation from 
which it has never since risen to its ancient prosperity. 

Thus were the annals of Naples and Sicily distinguished only, during 
the seventeenth century, by paroxysms of popular suffering. The cona- 
tion of central Italy was more obscure and tranquil ; for the maladminis- 
tration of its rulers did not occasion the same resistance. Yet if the papal 
government Avas less decidedly tyrannical and rapacious than that of Spain, 
the evils, which had become inherent in it during preceding ages, remained 
undiminished and incurable ; and agricultural and commercial industry was 
permanently banished from the Roman states. Meanwhile the succession 
of the pontiffs was marked by few circumstances to arrest our attention. 
To Clement VIII, who reigned at the opening of the century, succeeded in 
1604 Leo XI, of the family of Medici, who survived his election onlj* a few 
weeks ; and on his death the cardinal Gamillo Borghese was raised to the 
tiara by the title of Paul V. Filled with extravagant and exploded opinions 
of the authority of the holy see, Paul V signalised the commencement of his 
pontificate by the impotent attempt to revive those pretensions of the papal 
jurisdiction and supremacy over the powers of the earth, which', in the dark 
ages, had inundated Italy and the empire with blood. He thus involved the 
papacy in disputes with several of the Catholic governments of Europe, 
in a serious (Rfference Avith Venice in particular. After his merited defeat 
on this^ occasion, he cautiously avoided to compromise his authority by the 
repetition of any similar efforts ; and during the remainder of his pontifi- 
cate of sixteen years, his only cares were to embellish the ecclesiastical 
capital, and to enrich his nephews with vast estates in the Roman patrimony, 
which thus became the hereditary possessions of the family of Borghese. 

Paul V, on his death in 1621, was succeeded by Gregory XV, whose insig- 
nificant pontificate filled only two years ; and in 1623 the conclave placed 
the cardinal Maffeo Barberini in the chair of St. Peter, under tlie name of 
Urban . This pope, during a reign of twenty-one years, was wholly 
under the guidance of his two nephews, tlie cardinal Antonio and Taddeo 
Ba^erini, prefect of Rome. These ambitious relatives were not satisfied 
with the riches which he heaped upon them ; and their project of acquiring 
for their family the Roman duchies of Castro and Ronciglione, fiefs held of 
the church by the house of Farnese, involved the papacy in a war with 
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Parma. Odoardo Parnese, the reigning duke of Parma, had contracted 
immense debts to charitable foundations at Rome, of which he neglected to 
pay even the interest. He thus afforded Taddeo Barberini, as prefect of 
that capital, a pretext for summoning him before the apostolic chamber; and 
on Iiis contemptuous neglect of the citation, the Barberini obtained an order 
for sequestrating his Roman fiefs. The duke of Parma had recourse to 
arms for his defence; the pope excommunicated him ; and hostilities com- 
menced between him and Taddeo, who acted as general of the church. But 
this war of the Barberini, as it has been named, the only strictly Italian 
contest of the century, produced no decisive result. It was invested with a 
ridiculous character by the cowardice of Taddeo and the papal troops, who, 
to the number of eighteen thousand, fled before a handful of cavalry under 
the duke Odoardo. After this disgraceful check, tilie Barberini were but too 
happy to obtain a suspension of arms ; and the war was shortly terminated 
by a treaty, which left the combatants in their original state (1644). 

Urban VIII, or rather his nephews, had thus failed in gaining possession 
of the fiefs of Castro and Ronciglione ; but the pope had succeeded some 
years before in securing to the holy see a much more important acquisition, 
which he did not venture to appropriate to his family. This was the duchy 
of Urbino, which had remained under the sovereignty of the family of 
Rovere since the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Julius H had 
induced the last prince of the line of Montefeltro to adopt his nephew 
for a successor. The house of Rovere had for 120 years maintained the 
intellectual splendour of the little court of Urbino, the most polished 
in Italy; but Urban VIII persuaded the aged duke, l^ancesco Maria, 
who had no male heirs, to ab&cate his sovereigntj*' in favour of the church. 
The duchy of Urbino was annexed to the Roman states ; and the industry 
and prosperily for which it had been remarkable tinder its own princes 
immediately withered.*^ 


GALILEO AED THE OHUBCH 

^ During the pontificate of Urban VIII, an interesting controversy between 
science and theology reached a culmination in the persecution of Italy’s most 
famous scientist of the century, Galileo. This great experimental pMlosopher 
had developed the telescope, and in 1610 made the discovery of the satellites 
of Jupiter. Thm discovery, along with others almost equally interesting, 
was aimounced in Galileo’s JS^unema JSidereus, published at Venice in 1610. a 
^e title of this work will best convey an idea of the claim it made to 
public notice : " The Sidereal Meaemger^ announcing great and very wonder- 
ful spectacles, and offering them to the consideration of everyone, but 
especially of philosophers and astronomers; which have been observed by 
G-alileo Q-cdilei^ etc., by the assistance of a perspective glass lately invented 
b^ him; namely, in the face of the moori^ in innumerable fixed stars in the 
milky-way, in nebulous sters, but especially in four planets which revolve 
roimd Jupiter at different intervals and periods with a wonderful celerity; 
which, hitherto not known to any one, the author has recently been the first 
to detect^ and has decreed to call the Medicean atara.” 

The interest this discovery excited was intense ; and men were at this 
period so little habituated to accommodate their convictions on matters of 
science to newly observed facts that several of *‘the paper-philosophers,” 
as Galileo termed them, appear to have thought th^ could get rid of these 
new objects by writing books against them. The efmet whimi the discovery 
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had upon the reception of the Gopernican system was immediately very 
considerable. It showed that the real universe was very different from that 
which ancient philosophers had imaginecL, and suggested at once the thought 
that it contained mechanism more various and more vast than had yet been 
conjectured. And when the system of the planet Jupiter thus offered to the 
bodily eye a model or image of the solar system according to the views of 
Copernicus, it supported the belief of such an arrangement of the planets, 
by an analogy all but irresistible. 

Later in the same year Galileo observed and reported the phases of the 
planet Venus, thus further corroborating the Gopernican doctrine. This 

doctrine when first promulgated 
by Copernicus had apparently 
excited no very great alarm 
among the theologians of the 
time. But its assertion and 
confirmation by Galileo now pro- 
voked a storm of controversy, 
and was visited by severe con- 
demnation. Galileo’s own be- 
haviour appears to have provoked 
the interference of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities ; but there 
must have been a great change in 
the temper of the times to make 
it possible for his adversaries to 
bring down the sentence of the 
Inquisition upon opinions which 
had been so long current with- 
out giving any serious offence. 
The heliocentric doctrine had 
Gauleo Galilei for a century been making its 

way into the minds of thoughtful 
men, on the general ground of its simplicity and symmetry. Galileo appears 
to have thought that now, when these original recommendations of the 
system had been reinforced lay his own discoveries and reasonings, it ought to 
•be universally acknowledged as a truth and a reality. And when arguments 
against the feity of the sun and the motion of the earth were adduced from 
the expressions of Scripture, he could not be satisfied without maintaining 
his favourite opinion to be conformable to Scriptiure as well as to philosophy; 
and he was very eager in his attempts to obtain from authority a declaration 
to this effect. The ecclesiastical authorities were naturally averse to express 
themselves in favour of a novel opinion, startling to the common mind, 
and contrary to the most obvious meaning of the words of the Bible; 
and when they were compelled to pronounce, they decided against Gali- 
leo and his doctrines. He was accused before the Inquisition in 1616; but 
at that period the result was that he was merely recommended to confine 
himself to the mathematical reasonings upon the system, and to abstain from 
meddling with the Scripture. Galileo’s zeal for his opinions soon led him 
again to bring the question under the notice of the pope, and the result 
was a declaration of the Inquisition that the doctrine of the earth’s motion 
appeared to be contrary to the sacred Scripture. Galileo was prohibited from 
defending^ and teaching this doctrine in any manner, and promised obedience 
to this injunction. But in 1632 he published his Dialogo delli due Massimi 
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Sistemi dol JTondo, Tdlemaieo e Cojjernieano ;U and in this, he defended the 
hehocentrie sj'slem by all the strongest arguments which its admirers used, 
f L introduced into this jDw?o^mc a char.acter under the name 

of Simplicius, ill whose mouth was put the defence of all the ancient dogmas, 
and who was represented as defeated at all points in the discussion; and he 
prefixed to the piahffuc a notice, To llie Ifisere^ Reader, in which, in a vein 
of transparent irony, he assigned liis reasons for the pnhlicalaon. « Some 
yeans ago,’* he saj-s, “a wholesome edict was promulgated at Rome, which, 
in order to check the perUous scandals of the present age, imposed silence 
upon the^ PyUiagorean opinion of the motion of the earth. There were not 
wanting,’* he adds, “persons who rashl}’^ asserted that this decree was the 
result, not of a judicious inquiry*, hut of a passion ill-informed ; and com- 
plaints were heard that counsellors, utterly unacquainted with astronomical 
miseiwations, ought not to be allowed, with their undue prohibitions, to clip 
the wings of speculative intellects. At the hearing of rash lamentations like 
these, my zeal could not keep silence.’* And he then goes on to say that he 
u'mhes, by the publication of liis Rialoffue, to show that the subject ha d been 
fully examined at Rome. The result of this was that Galdeo was condemned 
for his infraction of the injunction laid upon liim in 1616 ; his Dialogue was 
proliiiiited ; he himself was commanded to abjure on his knees the doctrine 
which he had taught ; and this abjuration he performed. 

The ecclesiastical authorities Imving once declared the doctrine of the 
^rth s motion to be contrai^'^to Scripture and heretical, long adhered in form 
to this declaration, and did not allow the Copcmican system to be taught in 
any other way than as an “ Iij'pothesis.”/ 


THE 8TTCCESSORS OP URBAN VIII 

Urban VIII was succeeded in 1644 by Innocent X, who revived with 
more succeM the pretensions of the holy see to the fiefs of Castro and Ron- 
ciglione. *The unliquidated debts of the house of Farnese were still the 
pretext for the seizure of these possessions; but the papal officers were 
expeUed from Castro, and the bishop, whom Innocent had installed in that 
Me, was murdered by order of the minister of Ranuccio II, duke of Parma. 
The pope was so highly exasperated by these acts, that he directed his whole 
force against Castro ; the Parmesan troops were repulsed in an attempt to 
succour the place ; and when famine had compelled it to surrender, the 
pope, confounding the innocent inhabitants with the perpetrators of the 
assassmation, caused the city to be razed to its foundations, and a pyramid 
to be erected on the ruins commemorative of his vengeance. The restitu- 
twn of these fiefs to the house of Parma was made a conation of the peace 
of the Pyrenees ; but Alexander VII, who succeeded Innocent X in 1666, 
contrived after many negotiations to obtain permission to hold them in 
pledge, imtil Panuccio II should discharge the debts of his crown. By the 
failure of the duke to satisfy this engagement, the disputed states remained 
finally annexed to the popedom. 

The pontificate of iy.exander VII proved, however, an epoch of grievous 
humiliation for the pride of the holy see. In 1660, an affray was occasioned 
at Borne through the privileges, arrogantly claimed by the French ambassa- 
dors, of protecting all the quarter of the city near their residence from the 
usual operations of justice ; and Louis XIV determined, in the insolence of 
his power, to support a pretension which would be intolerable to the meanest 
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court in Europe. He sent the duke of Crequi as his ambassador to Home, 
with a numerous and well-armed retinue, to brave tiie pope in. his own 
capital. Orequi took formal military possession of a certain number of 
streete near the palace of his embassy, according to tibe nztent over which 
the right of asylum had been permitted by usage to his predecessors. He 
placed guards throughout this circuit, as if it had been one of his master’s 
fortresses; and the papal government, anxious to avoid a rupture with the 
haughty monarch of France, overlooked the usurpation. But every effort 
to preserve peace was ineffectual against the resolution which had been 
taken on the opposite side to provoke some open quarrel. The duke of 
Crdqui’s people made it their occupation to outrage the police of Rome, and 
to insult the Corsican guard of the pope. Still, even these excesses of the 

French were tolerated by Alexander, until they 
rose to such a height that the peaceful citizens 
dped no longer to pass through the streets by 
night. _At length the Corsican guards were 
goaded into a fray with the followers of the 
embassy, which brought matters to the crisis 
desired by Louis. While the Corsicans were vio- 
lently irritated by the death of one of their com- 
|f rades in the broil, they happened to meet the 
carriage of the duchess of Crequi; they fired 
upon and kUled two of her attendants, and 
the duke immediately quitted Rome, as if his 
master had received in his person an unpro- 
voked and mortal affront. 

Alexander VII soon found that Louis XIV 
was resolved to avail himself of the most seri- 
ous colouring which could be given to this 
affair. The king eiqpelled the pope’s nuncio 
from France; he seized upon Avignon and 
its papal dependencies ; and he assembled an 
army in Provence, which crossed the Alps to 
take satisfaction in Rome itself. The pope 
at first showed an inclination to assert the 
common rights of every crown with becoming 
““ ■ spirit; and he endeavoured to engage several 

to ptotert the dignity of the 

PANXED THE CONDEMNED TO THE 86 6. JoUfi 210116 Of tlie gIBBtt 'OOWBTS WBVQ 

BOAFFotD, Vbkiob Iq a condition at that juncture to undertake 

, liis defence. His own temporal strength was 

quite unequ^ to a struggle with France; the spiritual arms of the Vatican 
had now fallen into contempt; and he had the bitter mortification of being' 
obliged to submit to the terms of accommodation which Louis XIV imper£ 
ously dictat^. The principal of these were the banishment of all the 
persons who had taken a part in the insult offered to the train of the French 
ambassador; the suppression of the Corsican guard; the erection of a 
column, evra m Rome, with a legend to proclaim the injury and its repara- 
tion : and, finmy, the mssion of one of the pope’s own family to Paris to 
m^e_ his apologies. All these humihating conditions were subscribed to, 
and rigorously enforced. Cardinal Chigi, the nephew of Alexander VII, was 
the first ecclesiastic despatched to any monarch, to demand pardon for the 
holy see. 
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Alexanfler VH did not survive this memorable epoch of degradation for 
the papacj' above three years. He was succeeded in 1G67 by Clement IX 
who wore the triple crown over two years, and was replaced in 1670 by 
Clement X. The unimportant reign of this pope occupied seven years, and 
closed in 16 1 G. The pontificate of Ids successor. Innocent XI, Avas more 
remarlcable for the renewal of tho quarrel respecting the privileges of the 
French embassj*. To terminate the flagrant abuses which these privileges 
engendered, Innocent published a decree that no foreign minister should 
thenceforth be accredited at the papal court, until ho had expressly renounced 
eveiy pretension of tlie kind. Tlds reasonable provision was admitted with- 
out opposition by all the Catholic monarchs, except Louis XIV: but he alone 
refused to recogmse its justice; and on the death of the duke d’Estrees, 
Ins ambas^dor at Rome, he sent the marqtus de Lavardin to succeed him. 
and to enforce the maintenance of the old prhnleges. For this purpose, 
Lavarmn -w'as attended by a body of eight hundred armed men; and the 
sovereignty of the pope was again insolently braved in his own capital. The 
guards of Lavardin violently excluded the papal police from all access to 
the quarter of the city which they occupied ; and Innocent at length excom- 
municated the ambassador. This proceeding would at Paris have elcited only 
ndicule ; but in Rome the outraged pride of the court, and the prejudices 
winch stdl enveloped tiie ancient throne of papal supremacy and super- 
stition, exduded Lai-ardm from the pale of society; and he found the soli- 
rect^ed irksome that he at last petitioned to be 

The pontificate of Innocent XI terminated in 1689 ; and it was not until 
mree years after Jus death that Louis XIV was at length persuaded to desist 
from the assertion of a pretended right, which could have no other object 
than to Ratify his pride at the expense of multiplying crime and anarchy, 
in tile chosen seat of tho religion wliich ho professed. This was the last 
eyent in the papal annals of tiie seventeentii century which deserves to be 
recorded. We have already found the reigns of several of the popes entirely 
barren of circumstance; and after that of Innocent XI, we shodd be alto- 
gether at a loss how to bestow a single comment upon the obscure pontifi- 
cates of lus next three successors: of Alexander VIII, who died in 1691; 
ra Innocent XII; and of Clement XI, who was placed in the nhair of St. 
Peter in the last year of the centur}^ 

The two contests with the popedom, which the house of Parnese main- 
tained for the possession of the fiefe of Castro and RoncigHone, were almost 
the only remarkable circumstonces in the annals of the duchy of Parma 
dunug this centuzy. Ranuccio I, 'the son of the hero Alessandro Farnese, 
who wore the ducal crown at its commencement, resembled his father in no 
quality but mere courage. His long reign was distinguished only for its 
habitual tyranny and avarice; and for the wanton cruelty with which he 
called a ^eat number of his nobility and other subjects to be put to death 
in 1612, that he might confiscate their property under the charge of a con- 
* wluch appears to have had no real existence. He was succeeded in 
1622 by Iiis son, Odoard, whose misplaced confidence in his militaiy talents 
plimged his subjects into many calamities. Vainly imagining that the mar- 
tial ^rtues of his grandfather Alessandro were hereditary in his person, he 
eagCTly sought oocassion of entering on a career of activity and distinction 
in the field, for wliich liis egotistical presumption and his excessive corpu- 
mnee equally disqualified him. By engagfing, in 1635, in the war between 
France and Spain in northern Italy, as the ally of the former power, he 
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exposed his states to cruel ravages ; and though, in the subsequent war of 
the Barberini he was indebted to the misconduct of the papal army for the 
preservation of his fiefs, that contest did not terminate until he had con- 
sumed the resources of his duchy by his prodigality and ignorance. 

The death of Odoard, in 1646, relieved his subjects from the apprehension 
of a continuance of similar evils from his restless temper ; and the mild and 
indolent character of his son Eanuccio II seemed to promise an era of greater 
tranquillity. But Ranuccio was always governed by unworthy favourites, 
who oppressed his people; and it was one of these ministers, whose violence, 
as we have seen, provoked the destruction of Castro, and entailed the loss of 
its dependencies on the duchy of Parma. The long and feeble reign of Ranuccio 
II, thus marked only by disgrace, was a fitting prelude to the extinction of 
the sovereignty and existence of the house of Famese. Buried in slothful 
indulgence and lethargy, the members of the ducal family were oppressed 
with hereditary obesity, which shortened their lives. Ranuccio II himself 
survived to the year 1694; but he might already anticipate the approaching 
failure of the male line of his dynasty. Odoard, the eldest of his sons, had 
died before him of suffocation, the consequence of corpulence; the two 
others, Don Francesco and Don Vincente, who were destined successively to 
ascend the throne after him, resembled their brother in their diseased con- 
stitutions; and the probability that these princes would die without issue 
rendered their niece, Elizabel^ (Elisabetta) Farnese, daughter of Odoard, 
sole presumptive heiress of the states of her family. 


LESSEE FBINCIPALITIES 

Of the dukes of Parma, whose reigns filled the seventeenth century, not 
one deserved either the love of his people or the respect of posterity. The 
contemporary annals of the princes of Este were graced by more ability and 
virtue. _ But the reduction of the dominion of those sovereigns to the nar- 
row limits of the duchies of Modena and Reggio diminished the consequence 
which their ancestors had enjoyed in Italy during the preceding century, 
before the seizure of Ferrara by the Roman see. Don Oesare of Este, whose 
weakness had submitted to this spoliation, reigned until the year 1628. His 
subjects of Modena forgave him a pimiUanimity which had rendered their 
city the elegant seat of his beneficent reign. His son, Alfonso III, who suc- 
ceeded him, was stricken with such wondrous affliction for the death of his 
wife, only a few months after his accession to the ducal crown, that he abdi- 
cated his throne, and retired into a Capucliin convent in the Tyrol. On 
this event, his son Francesco I assumed his sceptre in 1629, and reigned 
nearly thirty yeps. J oining in the wars of the times in upper Italy between 
France^ and Spain, and alternately espousing their opposite causes, Francesco 
I acquired the reputation of one of the ablest captains of his age, as he was 
also one of the best sovereigns. His skilful conduct and policy in these 
unimportant contests were rewarded by the extension of hin territories ; 
and in 1636, the little principality of Correggfio (more famous in the n.nnn.1s 
of _ art than of war) was annexed to his imperial fiefs. Neither the short 
reign of his son and successor, Alfonso IV, which commenced in 1658 and 
ended in 1662, nor that of Ins grandson, Francesco II, which began with 
a feeble minority and terminated after a protracted administration of the 
same character, demand our particular notice ; and in 1694, the cardinal 
Rinaldo, son of the first Francesco, succeeded bis nephew, and entered upon 
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a reign -wliicli was reserved for signal calamities in the first years of the new 
century. 

In the affairs of Parma and Modena, during the century before us, there 
is scarce^ anytliing to invite our attention ; but the fortunes of Mantua, so 
obscure in the iireceding age, were rendered somewhat remarkable in this by 
the wars which the disputed succession to its sovereignty occasioned. The 
reign of Vincente I, who, haA'ing succeeded to the ducal crowns of Mantua 
and Montferrat in 1587, still wore them at the opening of the seventeenth 
century, and that of his successor Francesco IV, were equally obscure and 
unimportant. But, on the death of Francesco, in 1G12, some troubles arose, 
from the pretensions which the duke of Savo 3 ’- advanced anew over the state 
of Montferrat. It was not until after several years that negotiations termi- 
nated the indecisive hostilities which were thus occasioned, and in which 
Spain interfered directlj’’ against the duke of SaA’oy, while France more 
indirectly assisted him. By the Treaty of Asti in 1615, and of Madrid in 
1617, the duke of SaA'oy engaged to leave Montferrat to the house of 
Gonzaga, until the emperor should decide on his claims. The last duke 
of Mantua, Francesco IV, had left onlj* a daughter : but as Montferrat was 
a feminine fief, that state descended to her; Avhile her father’s two brothers, 
Fer^uando and Vincente II, reigned successive!}’ over Mantua without leav- 
ing issue. On the death of the latter of these two princes, both of whom 
shortened their days by their infamous debaucheries, the direct male line 
of the ducal house of Gonzaga became extinct ; and the right of succession to 
the Mantua duchy devolved on a collateral branch, descended from a younger 
son of the duke Federigo II, who had died in 1540. This part of the family 
of Gonza^ Avas established in France, in possession of the first honours of 
nobility, and Avas now represented by diaries, duke de Nevers. By sending 
his son, the duke of Bethel, to Mantua in the last illness of Vincente II, 
Charles not only secured the succession to that duchy, which he might law- 
fully claim, but reannexed Montferrat to its diadem. For, on the very same 
night on which Vincente 11 expired, the duke of Bethel received the hand 
of Maria, the daughter of Francesco IV, and heiress of Montferrat; and 
the right of inheritance to all the states of the ducal line thus centred in the 
branch of Bevers. 

The new ducal house of Gonzaga did not commence its sovereignty over 
Mantua and Montferrat witliout violent opposition. The duke of Savoy 
renewed liis claim upon the latter province ; and Cesare Gonzaga, duke of 
Guastalla, the representative of a distant branch of that family, made preten- 
sions to the duchy of Mantua. At the same time the Spanmh government 
thought to take advantage of a disputed succession, for the purpose of annex- 
ing the Mantuan to the klilanese states ; and the emperor Ferdinand II 
placed the duke of Nevers under the ban of the empire for having taken 
possession of its dependent fiefs Avithout waiting for a formal investiture at 
its hands. The objects of Ferdinand were evidently to reAUve the imperial 
juris^ction in Italy, and to eiurich the Spanish dynasty of his family by the 
acquisition of these states. To promote these combined plans of the house 
of Austria an imperial army crossed the Alps, and surprised the city of 
Mantua, which was sacked with merciless ferocily (1630). At the same 
time the duke of Savoy concluded a treaty Avith Spain, for the partition of 
Montferrat ; and the new duke of Mantua seemed likely to be dispossessed 
of the whole of his dominions. But fortunately for him, it was at this junc- 
ture that Cardinal Bichelieu had entered on his famous design of humbling 
the power and ambition of both tiie Spanish and German .dynasties of the 
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house of Austria ; and a French army, under Louis XIII in person, forcing 
the pass at Susa, crossed the Alps to support the Gonzagas of Nevers against 
all flieir enemies. We pass over the uninteresting details of the general 
urar, which was thus kindled in northern Italy by the Mantuan succession. 
When Eichelieu liimself appeared on the theatre of contest, at the head of 
a formidable French army, all resistance was hopeless ; and his success 
shortly produced an accommodation between the belligerents in the penin- 
sula, by which the emperor was compelled, in the settlement of the matter, to 
bestow the disputed investiture of Mantua and Montferrat upon Charles of 
Nevers (1631). 

This prince, who thenceforth reigned at Mantua under the title of 
Carlo I, retained that duchy without further opposition. But in 1635 he 

was drawn, by the memory of the 
eminent services wliich France had 
rendered him, into an alliance with tliat 
power against Spain, in the new war 
which broke out between the rival 
dynasties of Bourbon and Austria. 
Such a connection could serve, how- 
ever, only to destroy the repose and 
endanger the safely of his duchies. 
Neither Carlo I nor his son Carlo II, 
who succeeded him in 1637, could pre- 
vent Montferrat from being perpet- 
ually overrun and ravaged by the 
contending armies of France, Spain, 
the empire, and Savoy ; and the Man- 
tuan dukes abandoned almost every 
effort to retain the possession of that 
province until, after being for above 
twenty years the seat of warfare and 
desolation, it was at length restored to 
Carlo 11 by the general Peace of the 
Pj^renees. 

Carlo II died in 1666 5 and his son 
Ferdinando Carlo commenced the long 
and disgraceful reign with which the 
sovereignty and race of the G^onzagas 
were to terminate early in the next 
century. This prince, more dissolute, 
more insensible of ^shonour, more 
deeply buried in grovelling vice than 
almost any of his predecessors, was 
^ being the last of a family which, since its elevation to the tyranny 
of Mantua, had, during four centuries of sovereignty, relieved its career of 
blood and debauchery by few examples of true greatness and virtue. To 
gratify his extravagance, and indulge in his low and vicious excesses, Ferdi- 
nando Carlo crushed his people under grievous taxation. To raise fresh 
1 oon ^ exhausted states could no longer afford, he shamelessly in 

1680 sold Oasale, the capital of Montferrat, to Louis XIV, who immediately 
^cupied the place with twelve thousand men under his general Catinat. 
ihe sums which the duke thus raised, either by extortion from his oppressed 
sub 3 ects or from this disgraceful transaction, were dissipated in abandoned 
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pleasures in the carnivals of Venice, among a people who openly evinced 
their contempt for him, and whose sovereign oligarch^' passed a decree for- 
bidding any of their noble body from mingling in his society. 


TUSCAITY 

From the affairs of ^lantua, we may pass to those of Tuscany ; but the 
transition is attended with little augmentation of interest. A common 
dearth of attraction marks the annals of most of the despotisms of Italy ; 
and when Tus(^ny descended to the rank of a duchy, her pre-eminence of 
splendour survived onlj’ in the past, and her modern story sank into the 
ssime ignominious obscurity ivdih that of Parma, and Modena, and Mantua. 
We are reminded onl}* of the existence of the solitary republic which sur- 
vived in this quarter of Ital}*, to wonder how Lucca escaped subjugation to 
the power Avhose clominions encircled and hemmed in her narrow territory j 
and we are permitted to contemplate her ancient republican rivals, Florence, 
Siena, and Fisa, only as the capital and the ijrovincial cities of the ducal 
sovereigns of Tuscany. Of these princes of the house of Medici, four 
reigned successively during the seventeenth century. At its commencemeut, 
the ducal cromi ^vas worn by Ferdinand I, whose personal vices and politi- 
cal talents have been already noticed. After the failure of his project to 
tlirow off the Spanisli yoke, lus efforts were exclusively devoted to the 
encouragement of commerce and maritime industry among Iiis subjeets ; 
and the enlightened measures to which he was prompted by a thorough 
knowledge of the science of government, and a keen perception of his own 
interests, were rc\ra,rded with signal success. To attract the trade of the 
Mediterranean to the shores of Tuscany, he made choice of the castle of 
Livorno (Leghorn) for the seat of a free port. He improved the natural 
advantages of its harbour, which had already excited the attention of some 
of his predecessors, by several grand and useful works ; he invested the 
town which rose on the site with liberal privileges j and from this epoch, 
Livorno continued to flourish, until it attained the mercantile pro^erity and 
opulence wloich have rendered it one of the first maritime cities of the penin- 
sula. The skilful policy which Ferdinand I pursued in this and otiicr 
respects jiroduced a rapid influx of wealth into his states ; and before his 
death, which occurred in 1609, he had amassed immense treasures. 

Several of the first princes of the ducal house of Medici seemed to have 
inherited some portion of that commercial abilit}' by which their merchant 
ancestors had founded the grandeur of their house ; and they profited by the 
contempt or ignorance which pi'ecluded other Italian princes from rivalling 
them in the cultivation of the same pursuits. Cosmo II, the son and succes- 
sor of Ferdinand, imitated his example with even more earnest zeal, and 
with more brilliant success. But on his death, in 1621, the minority of his 
son Ferdinand II destroyed the transient prosperity of the ducal govern- 
ment. The rich treasury of the two preceding dukes was drained in furnish- 
ing troops and subsidies to Spain and Austria ; and Ferdinand, who was left 
under the guardianship of his grandmother and mother, was only released 
from female tutelage on attaining the age of manhood to exhibit during his 
long reign all the enfeebling consequenees of such an education. His charac- 
ter was mild, peaceable, and benevolent; and his administration responded 
to his personal qualities. From this raoch, the political importance of Tus- 
cany entirely ceased ; the state was stricken with moral paralysis ; and lethargy 
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and indolence became the only characteristics of the government and the 
peojile. 

Ferdinand II, however, was not destitute of talents ; and the enthusiasm 
with which the grand-duke and his brother promoted the cultivation of 
science at least protected his inactive reign from the reproach of utter insig- 
nificance. But his son, Cosmo III, who ascended his throne in 1670, reigned 
with a weakness which was relieved by no intellectual tastes. Unhappy and 
suspicious in liis temper, his life was embittered by domestic disagreements 
with his duchess ; fauatical and bigoted, he was constantly surrounded and 
governed by monks ; and at the close of the seventeenth century, Florence, 
once the throne of literature, the fair and splendid seat of all the arts which 
can embellish and iUumine life, was converted into the temple of gloomy 
superstition and hypocrisy. 


PIEDMONT AND SAVOY 

While the other ducal thrones of Italy were thus for the most part filled 
only by slothful voluptuaries, that of Savoy seemed reserved for a succession 
of sovereigns, whose fepless activity and political talents constantly placed 
their characters in brilliant contrast with the indolence and imbecility 
of tlieir despicable contemporaries.c- The histoiy of this house shows in a 
striking^ manner how the destinies of a nation may depend on the fortunes 
of a princely family. During eight centuries tlie princes of Savoy have, in 
the words of Charles Emmanuel III, “ treated Italy as an artichoke to be 
eaten leaf by leaf.” Their work is now perfected in the freedom of the 
state. 

The descent of Humbert the Whitehanded, the founder of the family, is 
uncertain, but he was probably a son of Amadeus, the great-grandson of 
Boson of Provence. In reward for services rendered to Rudolf III of Arles, 
Humbert obtained from him in 1027 the counties of Savoy and Maurienne, 
and from the emperor Conrad the Salic, Chablais, and the lower Valais. On 
his death in 1048 he was succeeded perhaps by his eldest son, Amadeus I, but 
eventuaUy b}"- his fourth son, Otho, who, by his marriage with Adelaide of 
Susa, obtained the counties of Turin and the Val d’ Aosta, and so acquired a 
footing in the valley of the Po. Otho was succeeded in 1060 by his son 
Amadeus II, who mamtained a judicious neutrality between his brother- 
in-law, the emperor Henry IV, and the pope. In reward for his mediation 
he obtained from the former, after Canossa, the province of Bugey. The 
accession of his son Humbert II in 1080 brought fresh increase of territory 
in the^ valley of the Tarantaise, and in 1091 this prince succeeded to the 
dignities of his grandmother, Adelaide. Amadeus III came to the throne in 
1103, and in 1111 his states were created counties of the empire by Henry V. 
On his way home from the crusades in 1149 Amadeus died at Nicosia, and 
was succeeded by his son Humbert IH. The prince took tTin part of tlie 
pope against Barbarossa, who ravaged his territories un til Humbert’s death 
in 1188. The guar^ans of his son Thomas reconciled their ward and the 
emperor. He received from Henry VI accessions of territory in Vaud, 
Bugey, and Valais, with the title of imperial vicar in Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy. He was followed in 1233 by Amadeus IV. A campaign against 
the inhabitants of Valais ended in the annexation of their district, and his 
support of Frederick II against the pope caused the erection of Chablais 
and Aosta into a duchy. 
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In 1253 his son Boniface succeeded to bis states at the age of but 
after giidng in-oofs of Iris valour by defeating the ti-oops of Cliaiies of Anjou 
before Turin, he was taken prisoner and died of grief (1263). 

The Salic law now came into operation for the first time, and Peter, the 
uncle of Boniface, was called to the throne. This prince, on the marriage 
of Iris nieces, Eleanor and Sancha of Provence, ivith Henry III of England 
and Bichard, earl of Cornwall, had visited England, where he had been 
created carl of Richmond, and built a palace in London, afterwards called 
Savoy House. In return he recognised the claims of Richard to tlio imperial 
throne, and received from him ICyburg, in the diocese of Lausanne. At Iris 
death in 1268 he uns succeeded by his brother Philip I, who died in 1285, 
when their nephew Amadeus V came to the throne. Tlris prince, sumamed 
tlie Great, united Bauge and Bresse to Iris slates in right of his wife Sib 3 'lla, 
and later on lower Faucignjr and part of Gcne^'a. For his second wife he 
married Mary of Brabant, sister of the emperor Henry VII, from whom 
ho received the seigniory of Aosla. His life u-as passed in continual and 
victorious warfare, and one of his last exploits was to force the Turks to 
Kiise the siege of Rhodes. Ho died in 1323. His son Edward succeeded 
him, and during in 1329, w'as followed bj' his brother Ajunon. Tlris prince 
died in 1343, when his son Amadeus VI ascended the throne. His reign 
vms, like his grandfather's, a scries of petty wars, from which he came out 
victorious and with extended territory, until he died of the plague (1383). 
The promising i*eign of his son Amadeus VII was cut short by a fall from 
his horse in 1391. Before Iris death, however, he had received the allegiance 
of Barcelonnettc, Ventimiglia, Villafranca, and Nice, so gaining access to the 
Mediterranean. 

His son Amadeus VUI now came to the throne, under the guardiansliip 
of his grandmother Bona (Bonne) de Bourbon. On attaining his majority 
he first directed his efforts to strengthening his power in the outlying prov- 
inces. The states of Savoy now extended from the Lake of Geneva to tlie 
Mediterranean, and from the Saone to the Sesia. Amadeus threw all 
the -weight of his power on the side of the emperor, and Sigismund in 1416 
erected the counties of Savoy and Piedmont into duchies. At this time, too, 
the duke recovered the fief of Piedmont, Avhich had been granted to Philip, 
prince of Achaia, bj*- Amadeus V. The countj' of Vercelli after\vards re- 
warded Irim for joining the league against the duke of Milan, but in 1434 
a plot against his life made him put into execution a plan he had long formed, 
of retiring to a monaster^'. He accorduigly made his son Louis lieutenant- 
general of the dulcedom, and assumed the habit of the lorights of St. Maurice. 
But he was not destined to find the repose he sought. The prelates assembled 
at the council of Bale voted the deposition of Pope Eugenius IV, and elected 
Ainadeus in his phice, as Felix V. He abdicated his dukedom definitely, but 
-udthout much g|ain in temporal honoui^, for the sclrism continued until the 
death of Eugenius in 1447, shortly after which it was heiled by the honour- 
able submission of Felix to Nicholas V. The early years of Louis’ reign 
were under the guidance of his father, and peace and prosperity blessed his 
people ; hut he afterwards made an alliance with the dauphin which brought 
nim into conflict with Charles VII of France, though a lasting reconciliation 
-was soon effected. His son Amadeus IX succeeded in 1465, but, though his 
virtues led to his beatification, his bodily sufferings made hinr assign the 
regeney to his wife Yolande, a daughter of Charles VII. He died in 1472, 
when his son Philibert I succeeded to the throne and to his share in the 
contests of Yolande -with her brother and brothers-in-law. His reign lasted 
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oidy ten years, when he was succeeded by his brother Charles I. This prince 
raised for a time by his valour the drooping fortunes of liis house, but he 
died in 1489 at the age of tliirty-one, having inherited from his aimt, Char- 
lotte of Lusignan, her pretensions to the titular kingdoms of Cyprus, Jerusa- 
lem, and Armenia. He was succeeded by his son Charles II, an infant, who, 
d3dng in 1496, was followed bj*^ Philip II, brother of Amadeus XL He 
died in 149T, leaving Philibert II, who succeeded him, and Charles III, who 
ascended the throne on his brother’s death in 1504. In spite of 
Charles was drawn into the wars of the period, but the decisive vietory of 
Francis at Marignano gave the duke the oiiportunity of negotiating the con- 
ference at Bologna which led to the conclusion of peace in 1616. Charles 
was less fortunate in the part he took in the wars between Francis I and 
Charles V, the brother-in-law of his wife. He tried to maintain a strict 
neutrality, but his attendance at the emperor’s coronation at Bologna in 1530 
was imperative in his double character of kinsman and vassal. The visit 
was fatal to him, for Im was rewarded with the county of Asti, and this so 
displeased the Fi'ench king that on the revolt of Geneva to Protestantism in 
1532, Francis sent help to the citizens. Berne and Fribourg did likewise, 
and so expelled the dulce from Lausanne and Vaud. Charles now sided 
definitely with the emperor, and Francis at once raised some imaginary 
claims to his states. On their rejection the French army marched into 
Savoy, descended on Piedmont, and seized Turin (1536). Charles V came 
to the aid of his ally, and invested the city, but was obliged to make peace. 
France kept Savoy, and the emperor occupied Piedmont, so that only Nice 
remained to the duke. On the resumption of hostilities in 1541 Piedmont 
again suffered. In 1644 the Treaty of Orespy restored his states to Charles, 
but the terms were not carried out, and he died of grief in 1563. His only 
surviving son, Emmanuel Philibert, succeeded to the rights, but not the 
domains of his ancestors. On the abdication of Charles V the duke was 
appointed governor of the Low Countries, and in 1557 the victory of St. Quen- 
tin marked, liim as one of the first generals of his time. Such services could 
not go unrewarded, and the Peace of Cateau-Cambresis restored him 
states, with certain exceptions still to be lield by France and Spain. One 
of the conditions of the treaty also provided for the marriage of tlie duke 
with Margaret of France, sister of Henry II. The evacuation of the places 
held by them was faithfully carried out by the contracting powers, and 
Emmanuel Philibert occupied himself in strengthening his military and naval 
forces, until his death in 1580 prevented the execution of his ambitious 
designs. His son Charles Emmanuel I, called the Great, threw in his lot with 
^ain, and in 1590 invaded Provence and was received by the citizens of Aix. 
His intention was doubtless to revive the ancient kingdom of Arles, but his 
pla^ were frustrated by the accession of Henry IV to the throne of France, o 
, treaty with Henry, in the year 1601, Charles Emmanuel exchanged 

ms Savoyard county of Bresse for the Italian marquisate of Saluzzo. By 
tins arrangement, the duke of Savoj’’ sacrificed a fertile province to acquire a 
barren and rocky territorj’’ ; but he excluded the French from an easy access 
into Piedmont, and strengthened his Italian frontier. By consolidating his 
states, he gained a considerable advance towards the future independence of 
his family j and the superiority of his policy over that of Henr_y IV in this 
transaction occasioned the remark of a contemporary, that the French kin o r 
had bargained like a peddler, and the Savoyard duke like a king. 

From this epoch, the house of Savoy became almost exclusively an Italian 
power, and its princes, to use the language of one of their historians, thence- 
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forth viewed the remains of their traiismontane possessions only as a noble- 
man, moving in the splendour of a court, regards the ancient and neglected 
lief from ndiich ho derives his title. Charles Emmanuel found that the 
improvement eilectcd in the geographical xiosture of his states immediately 
increased his importance; and his alliance was comted both by France 
and Spain. But during the remainder of liis long reign, his own restless and 
overweening ambition, and the natural difficulties of his situation, placed as 
he was with inferior strength between two mighty rivals, entailed many 
calannties on his dominions. He made an unsuccessful attempt in 1602 to 
surprise Geneva by an escalade in the night, and after a ^sgraceful repulse 
concluded a peace, which recognised the independence of that republic. 
Ten years later, ho endeavoured, as wo have seen, to "wrest Montferrat from 
the house of Gonziigii ; but being ■\'iolentl 3 '" opposed by Spain, and weakly 
supported bj*" France, ho "was comiiclled, after several j^ears of hostilities, 
to submit liis claim to the decision of the cm]ieror — or, in other words, to 
abandon it altogether. Such checks to his ambition were, however, of little 
importance, in comparison with the reverses consequent upon the share 
which he took in the wr of the Mantuan succession (1628). 

In that contest he was induced, by the hope of ]mrtitioning Montferrat 
"with the Spaniards, to imite with them against the now duke of Mantua 
and the French Ids supporters ; and he suffered heamly in this alliance. 
When Louis XIII, at the head of a gallant army, forced the strong pass of 
Susa against the duke and his troops, and ovci'ran all Piedmont, Charles 
Emmanuel was compelled to purchase the deliverance of his states by sign- 
ing a separate peace, and leaving the fcHrcss of Susa as a pledge in the 
hands of tlie conquerom. The}*^ insisted farther that he shordd act offen- 
sively against his former allies; but Louis XIII and Ids great minister 
Richelieu were no sooner recalled into France b}' the war against Uie Prot- 
estants, than the versatile duke, resenting their tyranny, immediately 
resumed his league "with Spain. 

The possession of Susa rendered the French masters of the gates of the 
Savoyard dominions ; and as soon as Richelieu had triumphantly concluded 
the war against the Huguenots, he returned to the Alps. He was invested 
by his master witli a supreme military command, which disgraced Ids priestly 
functions ; and he poured the forces of France ag*ain into Piedmont. All 
Savo}' w'as conquered by the French king in person ; and above half of Pied- 
mont "was seized by his forces under the warlike cardinal. Amidst so many 
cruel reverses, oppressed by the overwhelming strength of his enemies, and 
abandoned by his Spanish allies, who made no "vigorous efforts to aiu’est the 
progress of the French, Charles Emmanuel suddenly breathed Ids last, after 
a reigp of fifty years (1630). 

Victor Amadeus I, his eldest son and successor, was the husband of 
Christina, daughter of Henry IV of France, and therefore disposed to ally 
himself with her country. Almost inunediately after his accession "to the 
ducal crown, he entered into negotiations "with Richelieu, which terminated 
in a truce. In the following year, the general peace, which concluded the 
war of the Mantuan succession, was signed at Cherasco (1631). By this 
treaty, the new duke of Savoy recovered all his dominions except Pinerolo 
(Pignerol), which he was compelled to cede to the French ; who, although 
Richelieu restored Susa to Victor Amadeus, thus retained possession of Ihe 
passes of the Alps by Briangon and the "valley of ExQles. Victor Amadeus 
was not inferior to his father either in courage or abilities; but he "was 
not equally restless and intiigaing. Submitting to ciroumst^ces beyond 
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lus control, Le endui’cd the ascendency -which France had acquired over his 
states, and the yet more galling pride of Richelieu, with temper and pru- 
dence. To the close of his short reign he maintained with good faith a 
close alliance with Louis XIII, which indeed it was scarcely optional with 
him to have rejected, and which, in 1634, involved liim, as an auxiliary, in 
a new war undertaken by Richelieu against the house of Austria.. 

The death of Victor Amadeus in 1637, while this contest was yet raging, 
was the prelude to still heavier calamities for his house and his subjects than 
either had known for nearly a century. He left two infant sons, the eldest 
of whom djdng almost immediately after him, the succession devolved upon 
the other, Charles Emmanuel H, a boy of four years of age. By his testa- 
ment, Victor Amadeus committed the regency of liis states, and the care of 
his children, to his duchess Christina. The government of that princess 
was in the outset assailed by the secret machinations of Richelieu, and by the 
open hostilitj’- of the brothers of her late liusband. Richelieu designed to 
imprison the sister, and to despoil the nephew of his own master ; and he 
would have annexed their states to the French monarchy, under the plea 
that the care of the young prince and the regeney of his duchy belonged 
of right to Louis XIII, as his maternal uncle. When the vigilance of 
Christina defeated the intention of the cardinal to surprise her at Ver- 
celli, the sister of Louis XIII had still to endure all the despotic influence 
of her brother’s minister. The conduct of her husband’s relations left her 
however no alternative but to purchase the aid of the French against them. 

Both the brothers of Victor Amadeus, .the cardinal Maurice, and Prince 
Thomas (founder of the branch of Savoy-Carignano), had quarrelled with the 
late duke, and withdrawn from his court to embrace the party of his enemies ; 
the one entered the service of the emperor, the other that of the king of 
Spain in the Low Countries. On the death of Victor Amadeus, they returned 
to Piedmont only to trouble the administration of Christina by themselves 
laying claim to the regency ; and at length, on her resisting their pretensions, 
they openly asserted them in arms. The two princes were supported by 
the house of Austria ; the duchess-regent was protected by France ; and the 
whole countr}*- of Savoy and Piedmont was at once plunged into the aggrar 
vated horrors of foreign and civil war. In the first year of tins unhappy 
contest, the capital was delivered into the hands of Prince Thomas by his 
partisans ; and the regent, escaping with difficulty on this surprise into the 
citadel of Turin, was compelled to consign the defence of that fortress to 
the French, who treacherously retained the deposit for eighteen years. In 
like manner, they acquired possession of several important places ; the Span- 
iards on their part became masters of others ; and while the regent and her 
brothers-in-law -were contending for the government of Piedmont, they were 
betrayed by the ill faith and ambition of their respective protectors. 

A reconciliation in the ducal family was at length effected by the tardy 
discovery that mutual injuries could terminate only in common ruin. The 
two princes deserted the party of Spain, and succeeded in recovering for their 
house most of the fortresses which they had aided the Spaniards in reducing. 
The duchess-mother retained the regency , and the princes were gratified 
with the same appanages by which she had originally offered to purchase 
their friendship. ^ Still the French remained all powerful in Piedmont j and 
if death had not interrupted the projects of Richelieu, it is probable that the 
ducal house of Savoy would have been utterly sacrificed to his sldlful and 
unprincipled policy, and that its dominions would have been permanently 
annexed to the monarchy of Prance. Even under ^e government of his 
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more pacific successor, Mazarin, it was not until the year 1657 that the French 
garrison was mthdrawn from the citadel of Turin ; and thm act of justice 
was only extorted from that minister as the price of his niece^s marriage 
into the ducal family of Savoy. The exhaustion of Spain and the internal 
Rubles of France had totally prevented the active prosecution in northern 
Italy of the long war between those powers. But the embers of hostility 
were not wholty extinguished ui Piedmont until the Peace of the PjTenees, 
by wliich Charles Emmanuel II recovered all Ins duchy except Pinerolo and 
its Alpine passes, and these the French still retained (1659). 

The termination of the minority of Charles Emmanuel II, in 1648, had 
put an end to the intrigues of his uncles. But the duke continued to submit 
to the ambitious and able control of liis mother until her death j and his 
rabsequent reign was in no respect brilliant. His states, however, after the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, enjoyed a long interval of repose : and tliough 
the early close of his life in 1675 subjected them to another minority, it 
proved neither turbulent nor calamitous, as liis own had done. His son, the 
celebrated Victor Amadeus II, was only nine j-ears old when he nominally 
commenced liis reign under the regency of his mother. The princess, a 
daughter of the French house of Nemours, had all the ambition without the 
tolents which had distinguished the duchess Christina. Surrounded by 
French favourites and by the partisans of that nation, she was wholly sub- 
servient to the will of Louis XIV ; and Victor Amadeus, on attaining the 
age of manhood, gave the first indications of the consummate political ability 
for which he became afterwards so famous, by his decent address in dispos- 
sessing his reluctant parent and her faction of all influence in public aflaiis, 
without haying recourse to actual '\'iolencc. 

The polic}' of the duke soon excited the suspicion of Louis XIV j and after 
exhausting all the resources of negotiation and intrigue for some years, to 
gain him over to his purpose^ of westing Milan from the Spaniards, the 
French monarch resolved to disarm him. But Victor Amadeus penetrated 
his designs, and anticipated their execution. He was too good a politician, 
and too senmble of his own weakness, not to discover that, if he consented to 
open a free passage to Louis XIA^ through his dominions, and to aid liim in 
effecting the conquest of Lombardy, ho should speedily be despoiled in his 
turn, and reduced to the r.ank of a vassal of the French crown. He there- 
fore acceded to the league of Augsburg between the empire, England, Spain, 
and Holland ; and his subjects eagerty seconded him in liis resolution rather 
to encounter tlie dangers of a contest with the gigantic power of France, 
than to submit without a struggle to the imperious and humiliating demands 
of Loum. 

The commencement of the war in Piedmont was marked by a torrent of 
misfortune, which might have overwhelmed a prince of less fortitude than 
Victor Ajnadeus with sudden despair. Although he was joined by a Spanish 
army at the opening^ of hostilities, the French, who commanded the gates of 
Italy by the possession of Pinerolo had already assembled in force in Pied- 
mont. They were led bjr Catinat, who deserves to be mentioned among the 
mo^ accomplished and scientific captains of his owil or of any age ; and the su- 
perior abiliues of this gpi^eat commander’ triumphed over the military talents 
of the young duke. At the battle of Staffarda (1690) in the first campaign, the 
allies were totally defeated ; and great part both of Savoy and Pieiuiont was 
almost immediately afterwards reduced by the conquerors. Victor Amadeus 
was however undismayed ; he continued the war with enef gy and skill ; and 
the support of his allies and his own activity had the effect of balancing the 
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fortune of the contest. Penetrating into France, in 1692, he was even enabled 
to retaliate upon his enemies by this diversion, for the ravage of his dominions; 
and although Catinat, in the fourth campaign, inflicted at Marsaglia upon 
the Piedmontese, Austrian, and Spanish armies, under the duke in person 
and the famous prince Eugene, a yet more calamitous and memorable defeat 
than that at Staflarda, the allies speedily recovered from the disaster. 

But it comes not within our purpose to repeat the often-told tale of mili- 
tary operations, which belong to the general history of Europe. After six 
years of incessant warfare, Victor Amadeus was stQl in an attitude to render 

his neutrality an important object for 
France to gain, and one which he had 
himself every reason to desire. So that it 
could be attained with advantage to him- 
self, he was little scrupulous in abandon- 
ing his allies ; and the conditions which 
he extorted from Louis XIV had all the 
results of victory. By the separate peace 
concluded between France and Savoy at 
Turin, Louis XIV abandoned the posses- 
sion of Pinerolo and restored all his con- 
quests in Savoy and Piedmont ; but the 
most material stipulation of the treaty was 
the neutrality of all Italy, to which the 
contracting parties equally bound them- 
selves to oblige all other powers to accede. 
To enforce this article, V ictor Amadeus 
did not hesitate to join his arms to those 
of France against his former allies ; and 
the entrance of his forces, in conjunction 
with the army of Catinat, into the Milanese 
territories, immediately compelled the em- 
peror and the king of Spain to consent to 
a suspension of arms in the peninsula. 

The allies of Victor Amadeus might 
justly reproach him with a desertion of 
their cause, and perhaps even with the 
aggravation of perfidy ; but he deserved 
the gratitude of Italy, if not for his self- 
ish policy, at least for its fruits. Tn 
closing the gates of his own frontiers, 
he had skilfully provided also for the 
repose of the peninsula and its evacuation by the French. All Italy regarded 
liim as a liberator ; the security of liis own dominions was effected) and 
power ^d consequence were prodigiously augmented. Thus, by establidiing 
the independence of his states, he prepared the claim of his house to the 
assumption^ of the royal title among the powers of Europe, to which he 
elevated it in the beginning of the new century. 

sovereigns of Piedmont was a foreboding 
of evil for the only republic of the Middle Ages which had partially escaped 
the storms of despotism in that quarter of Italy ; and Genoa had already 
gained, during the seventeenth century, sufficient experience of the dangers 
of her vicinity to the princes of the house of Savoy. In the Grison war, 
between France and the house of Austria, the republic was involved by her 
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dependence upon Spain ; and the share wliich she took in the contest 
enabled tlie duke of Savoy, then in alliance with France, to draw down the 
weight of ihe French arms upon her. Besides being actuated by the usual 
rapacity of lus ambition, with the hope of annexing the Genoese territory to 
his states, Charles Emmanuel I had several causes of offence against the 
republio. Her rulers had before given assistance to the Spaniards against 
him; they had attempted to control him in the purchase of the fief of 
Zucarel from the family of Carretto ; and the populace of Genoa had insulted 
him by defacing his portrait in their city during tlie excesses of a riot. He 
therefore pointed out Genoa to his allies for an easy and important conquest ; 
and while he overran the Ligurian country, a French army of thirty thousand 
men under the constable de Lesdiguieres advanced to the siege of the repub- 
lican capital. Though the Genoese were unprovided against sudden 
attack, they were animated by the brave spirit, and the eloquence of one of 
their feUow-citizens, a member of the illustrious house of Doric, to oppose 
a firm resistance to the besiegers ; and their gallant defence of the city 
was converted into a triumpl^ at the moment when they were reduced to 
extremit}'. A powerful Spanish armament, equipped with unusual vigour, 
arrived to their succour from Naples and Milan j the French were compelled 
to raise the siege ; and the peace, which shortly followed these hostilities, 
sei-ved only to cover the duke of Savoy -with the disgrace of merited failure 
in his designs against the existence of the republic. 

The secret hostility wliich Charles Emmanuel cherished against Genoa 
menaced her, afew^'ears later, with more imminent perils; since the revenge- 
M spirit of the duke was associated wth the discontent of a large part}’- 
in the republic. We have formerly noticed the constitution of the sovereign 
oligarchy of Gtenoa, and its tendenej^ by the extinction of some noble houses, 
and the reduction of numbers in others, to narrow the circle of political 
rights. The surviving bod}’^, meanwhile, were sparing in the use of the law, 
which authorised them to admit ten new families amiually to a share in their 
pri-vileges of sovereignty. The senate either began to elude it altogether, 
or applied it only to childless or aged individuals. Thus, before the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the number of persons whose names appeared in 
the Hdro d’oro — the golden volume of privileged nobility — had dwindled to 
about seven hundred. A law was then passed, by which the whole of these 
exclusive proprietors of the rigrhts of citizenship thenceforth took their seats 
in the great council, on reaching the age of manhood, instead of entering 
it by rotation, as had formerly been the practice, when the republic was 
represented by a more comprehensive aristocracy. 

While the arrogance and the indi-vidual importance of the members of 
the oligarchy were increased in proportion to tiiis diminution in their num- 
bers, another class, that of the unprivileged aristocracy of birtii and wealth, 
had multiplied in the state. Many ancient houses, possessors of rural fiefs 
in Liguria, and invested -with titles of nobilit}'^, had been originally omitted in 
tlie roll of citizenship ; many other families of newer pretensions had since 
acquired riches and ^stinction by commercial industry, and accidents of 
fortune; and the union of all these constituted an order, which rivalled 
the oligarchy in the usuM sources of pride, and far outweighed them in num- 
bers. Affected superioriiy and contempt on the one hand, and mortification 
and en-vy on the o&er, produced reciprocal hatred between these branches of 
the Genoese aristocracy; and their divisions inspired the duke of Savoy 
-with the hope of plunging the state into an anarchy, by which he might 
profit. 
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Pursuing his master’s views, the ambassador of Charles Emmanuel at 
Genoa selected a wealthy merchant of the unprivileged aristocracy, Giulio 
Cesare Vachero, for the agitator and leader of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
oligarchical constitution. Vachero, although engaged in the occupation of 
commerce, aspired to move in the sphere of nobility. His immense riches, 
his numerous retinue, his splendid establisliment, rivalled the magnificence 
of the Eregosi, the Adorni, the popokmi grandi of -other days. He always 
appeared armed and in martial costume — the characteristics of the gentle- 
man of the times ; he was surrounded by bravos j and he unscrupulously 
employed these desperate men in the atrocious gratification of his pride and 
his vengeance. He found sufficient occupation for their poniards in the 
numerous petty affronts, which the privileged nobles delighted to heap on a 
person of his condition. Vachero was stung to the soul by all the seom and 
disdain which the highly born affect for upstart and unwarranted preten- 
sions — by the contemptuous denial of the courtesy of a passing salutation, 
the supercilious stare, the provoking smile of derision, the taunting innuendo, 
the jest, the sneer. Every one of these slights or insults offered to liimself 
or his wife was washed out in the blood of the noble offenders (1628). 

But all these covert assassinations could not satiate the revengeful spirit 
nor heal the rankling irritation of Vachero; and he was easily instigated by 
the arts of the Savoyard ambassador to organise a plot, and to place himself 
at its head, for the destruction of the oligarchy. He knew that his discon- 
tent was shared by all the citizens like himself, whose names had not been 
admitted into the lilro d'oro; and he reckoned on the co-operation of very 
many of the feudal seigniors of Liguria, whose ancient houses had never been 
inserted in that register, and who found their consequence eclipsed in the 
city, by their detested and more fortunate rivals of the oligarchy. He 
readily induced a numerous party to embrace his design ; he secretly increased 
the force of his retainers and bravos ; and he lavished immense sums among 
the lower people, to secure their fidelity without entrusting them with his 
plans. The day was already named for the attack of the palace of govern- 
ment: it was determined to overpower the foreign guard; to cast the 
senators from the windows ; to massacre all the individuals embraced in the 
privileged order ; to change the constitution of the republic ; and finally, to 
invest Vachero with the supreme authority of the state, by the title of doge, 
and under tlie protection of the duke of Savoy. But at the moment when 
the conspiracy was ripe for execution, it was betrayed to the government by 
a retainer of Vachero, who had been appointed to act a subordinate share 
in it. Vachero himself, and a few other leading personages in the plot, were 
secured before the alarm was given to the rest, who immediately fled. The 
guilt of Vachero and his accomplices was clearly established; the proofs 
against them were even supported by the conduct of the dulce of Savoy, who 
opeiuy avowed himself the protector of their enterprise ; and notwithstand- 
ing his arrogant threat of revenging their punisliment upon the republic, 
the senate did not hesitate to order their immediate execution. 

insolent menaces of Charles Emmanuel were vain ; and the firmness 
of the Genoese goveriunent produced no material consequences. During the 
distractions which closed his own reign, and wliieh, filling that of his son, 
extended tlirough the minority of his grandsons, the republic remained 
undisturbed by tlie aggressions of the house of Savoy. In this long period 
of above forty years, the repose of Genoa was disturbed neither by any other 
foreign hostilities, nor by intestine commotions. A second war, which at 
length broke out between the republic and the duchy of Savoy, during the 
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reign of Cliples Emmanuel II, scarcely merits our notice, for its circum- 
stances and its conclusion were alike insignificant; and during the remain- 
der of the seventeenth century, the Genoese oligarchj* were only startled 
from their dream of pride and security by a single event — the most humili- 
ating, until our own times at least, in the long annals of their republic/ 

■\Yhen Louis XIV became master of Casale by purchase from the duke of 
Mantua, he demanded of the republic of Genoa permission to establish a 
depot at the port of Savona, for the free supply of salt to tlie inhabitants of 
liis new city, and the transit of warlike stores and recruits for his garrison. 
The Genoese government were sufficiently acquainted with the character of 
the French monarch to anticipate that their compliance with thig demand 
would terminate in liis aiipropriating the port of Savona altogether to him- 
self ; and cautiously exerting the option of refusal which they unquestion- 
ably possessed, they eluded the application. With equal right and more 
boldness, they fitted out a few galleys to guard their coasts against any sur- 
prise, and to protect their revenue on salt. Louis imperiously required them 
to disarm this squadron ; and then, driven beyond all the limits of endur- 
ance, and justl}’ incensed at such an insult upon the independence of the 
republic, the senate treated the summons with contempt. 

But the oligarch}' of Genoa had not sufficiently measured the weakness of 
their state, or the implacable and unbounded pride of the powerful tyrant. 
A French armament of fourteen sail of the line, with a long train of frigates, 
galleys, and bomb ketches, suddenly appeared before Genoa, and a furious 
bombardment of three days, in wliich Mt}' thousand shells and carcasses are 
said to have been thrown into the place, reduced to a heap of ruins half the 
numerous and magnificent palaces, wliich had obtained for Genoa the appella- 
tion of “ the Proud.” The senate w’cre compelled to save the remains of their 
capital from total destruction b}’’ an unqualified submission ; and the terras 
dictated by the arrogance of the French monai'ch, obliged the doge and four 
of the principal senators, to repaii' in their I'obcs of state to Paris, to sue for 
pardon and to supplicate his clemency. Tlic epithets of glory have often 
been prostituted on the character of Louis XIV, by those who are easily 
dazzled with the glare of false splendour; but of all the wholesale outrages 
upon humanity which disgraced the detestable ambition of that heartless 
destroyer of his specie.<i, this unprovoked assault upon a defenceless people, 
merety to gratify his insatiable vanity, ivas — if W'e except the horrible 
devastation of the Palatinate — the most barbarous and wanton. 


VENICE 

While Genoa was either wholly subservient to the influence of Spain, 
with difficulty repulsing the machinations of the princes of Savoy, or endur- 
ing all the insulting aiTogance of France, her ancient rival was holding her 
political course with more pretensions to independence and digniiy. Tlirough- 
out the age before us, Venice seemed roused to the exertion of the few 
remains of her ancient spirit and strength. Starting mth renewed vigour 
from the languor and obscurity of the preceding century, the republic 
evinced a proud resolution to maintain her prescriptive rights, and even 
in some measure aspired to assert the lost independence of Italy. Her 
efforts in this latter respect, indeed, deserve to be mentioned, rather for the 
courage which dictated them, than for tlieir results. The relative force of 
the states of Europe had too essentially changed ; the commercial foundations 
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the holy father, on receipt of what had been learned of the king of France’s 
intentions concerning his entry into Rome, to go to that prince and beg him 
to send one of his men who would consult with the pope as to the manner in 
which he would make his entry. The morning of the same day our holy 
father the pope before going to his chapel called all the cardinals, with the 
exception of tlie cardinal of Alessandria who was to say mass, together in the 
hall known as Papagallo, and announced the arrival of the king of France, 
in the presence of the duke of Calabria. 

On Friday the 26th of the same month, our holy father betook himself to 
the large chapel of the palace where he received the king’s ambassadors who, 
to the number of three, had been sent the night preidous. They were : the 
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grand marshal of the realm, Messire Jean de Ganiiay first 2:)resident of the 
parliament of Paris, and one other — all laymen. I caused them to be placed 
— the grand marshal on the steps of the pontifical throne, in front and above 
the senator ; the two others on the bench of the lay ambassadors, where were 
seated two ambassadors from the king of Naples, who, refusing to recognise 
the new-comers on pretext that they knew nothing of their characters as 
ambassadors, got up and left the place ; but on the information I gave them 
by special order of the pope that they were ambassadors of the king of 
Franee, they came back to their bench and yielded the point. The king’s 
envoys were accompanied by a large number of Frenchmen, several of whom, 
forgetting all decorum, tried to place themselves close to the prelates and 
even in their seats. I was obliged to make them get out and assign them 
more suitable positions. Whereupon the pope called me to him and said in 
great irritation that I was compromising his interests, that the French must 
be let place themselves where they wished ; I replied to his holiness, who 
thus let himself be carried away a little, that his wish being known to me I 
would let them place themselves where they wished without making any 
observation. 

Wednesday December 31st, at early morning, I set out on horseback by 
order of our holy father the pope to meet the king of France, to inform him 
of the order of his reception according to the ceremonial, to learn his wishes 
and execute all that his majesty would prescribe for me : I was accompanied 
by the reverend father in Jesus Christ, the lord Bartolommeo, bishop of Nepi, 
the pope’s seeretary; by Lord Jerome Porcario, auditor of the Rote, b}’' the 
dean Coronato de Planca ; and by Marius Milorius, Christopher Buzolus, 
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impugn its zealous fidelity to the Romish church; and that, at a time when 
all Europe was convulsed by the struggle of religious opinions, Venice alone 
could receive into her corrupted bosom the elements of discord, without 
shaking the foundations of her established faith or sustaining the slightest 
shock to her habitual tranquillity. ° 

The fierce temper with which Paul V seated himself on the papal throne, 
and the systematic determination of the Venetian senate to submit to no 
ecclesiastical usurpations, could not fail to bring the republic into collision 
with so rash and violent a pontifiT. Accordingly Paul V had scarcely com- 
menced his reign, when ho conceived ofilence at the refusal of the senate 
to provoke a war with the Turks, by assisting the Hungarians at his com- 
mand with subsidies against the infidels. His dissatisfaction with the re- 
public was increased by her obstinacy in levying duiy upon all merchandise 
entering the papal ports in the Adriatic— a matter in which, assuredly, 
religion \ras in nowise interested ; and it reached its height when the senate 
passed a law, or rather revived an old one, forbidding the further alienation 
of immovable propertj*' in favour of reli^ous foundations; which indeed, 
even in their states, were already possessed of overgrown wealth. 

At this juncture the Council of Ten, acting upon its established prin- 
ciple of subjecting prieste to secular jurisdiction, caused two ecclesiastics, a 
canon of Vicenza, named Sarraceno, and an abbot of Norvesa, to be succes- 
sively arrested and thrown into prison, to await their trials for offences with 
which they were charged. Their alleged crimes were of the blackest enor- 
mity: rape in one case; assassination, poisonings, and parricide in the other. 
The pope, as if the rights of the church had been violently outraged by these 
arrets, summoned the doge and senate to deliver over the two priests to the 
^iritnal arm, on pain of excommunication; and he seized the occasion to 
demand, under the same penalty, the repeal of the existing regulations 
against the increase of the ecclesiastical edifices and property. Rut the'doge 
and senate, positively refusing to retract their measures, treated the papal 
menaces with contempt; and Paul V then struck them, their capital, and 
their whole republic with excommunication and interdict (1606). 

The Venetian government endured the anathemas, so appalling to the 
votaries of superstition, with unshaken firmness. In reply to the papal 
denunciations of the divine wrath against the republic, they successfuUy 
published repeated and forcible appeals to the justice of their cause, and 
to the common-sense of the world. The general sentiment of Catholic 
Europe responded to their arguments ; and their own subjects, filled with 
indigpiation at the unprovoked sentence against the state, zealously sec- 
onded their ^irit. In private the doge had not hesitated to hold out to 
the papal nuncio an alarming threat that the perseverance of his holiness 
in violent measures would impel the republic to dissolve her connection 
altogether with the Roman see; and the open procedure of tlie senate was 
scarcely less bold. On pain of death, all parochial ministers and monies in 
the Venetian states were commanded to pay no regard to the interdict, and 
to continue to perform the ofSces of religion as usual. The secular (dergy 
yielded implicit obedience to the decree ; and when the Jesuits, Capuchins, 
and other monastic orders endeavoured to qualify their allegiance, between 
the pope and the republic, by. making a reservation against the performance 
of mass, they were imme^tely deprived of their possessions, and expelled 
from the Venetian territories. 

The pope, fin d in g his spiritual weapons ineffectual against the constancy 
of the Venetians, showed an inclination to have recourse to temporal arms. 

E.W.— TOb IX. 2Im 
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He levied troops, and endeavoured to engage Pliilip III of Spain and 
other princes in the support of his authority. At the same time, both the 
Spanish monarch and Henry IV of Prance, the ally of the republic, began to 
interest themselves in a quarrel which nearly concerned all Catholic powers, 
and threatened Europe with commotion. In reality, both sovereigns aspired 
to the honour of being the arbiter of the difference. But the feint of arm- 
ing to second the pope, by which Philip III hoped to terrif 3 >- the republic into 
submitting to his mediation, had only the effect of determining the senate to 
prefer the interposition of his rival; and Henry IV became the zealous nego- 
tiator between the poiie and the rexiublic. 

Paul V discovered at length that Spain had no serious resolution to 
support him by arms, and that, without the application of a force which he 
could not command, it was vain to expect submission from so inflexible a 
bod 3 r as the Venetian oligarch 3 \ He was therefore reduced to the most 
humiliating compromise of his boasted dignity. Without obtaining a single 
concession on the point in dispute, he was obliged to revoke his spiritual 
sentences. The doge and senate could not even receive an absolution ; they 
refused to alter their decree against the alienation of property in favour of 
the church ; and though thej’’ consigned the two imprisoned ecclesiastics to the 
disposal of Henry IV, they accompanied this act with a formal declara- 
tion, that was intended only as a voluntary mark of their respect for that 
monarch their ally, and to be in no degree construed into an abandonment 
of their right and practice of subjecting their clergy to secular jurisdiction. 
Even their deference for Henry IV could not prevail over their resentment 
and suspicion of the banished Jesuits: they peremptorily refused to rein- 
state that order in its possessions ; and it was not until after the middle 
of the century that the J esuits obtained admission again into the states of 
the republic. Thus, with the signal triumph of Venice, terminated a 
struggle, happily a bloodless one, which was not less remarkable for the 
firmness of the republic than important for its general effects in crushing the 
pretensions of papal tyrannj*. For its issue may assuredly be regarded as 
having relieved all Homan Catholic states from future dread of excommuni- 
cation and interdict — and therefore from the danger of spiritual flnginpsf j 
impotent in themselves, and formidable only when unresisted. 

With the same un 3 delding spirit which characterised their resistance to 
papal and ecclesiastical usurpation, the Venetian senate resolved to tolerate 
no infringement upon the tyrannical pretension of their own republic to the 
despotic sovereignty of the Adriatic. Before the contest with Paul V, their 
state had already been seriously incommoded b 3 ’ the piracies of the Uscochi. 
Tins community, originaUy formed of Christian inhabitants of Dalmatia 
^d Croatia, had been driven, in the sixteenth century, by the perpetual 
Turkish invasions of their provinces, to the fastness of Clissa, whence they 
successfully retaliated upon their infidel foes by incursions into the Ottoman 
territories. At length, overpowered by the Turks, and dispersed from their 
stronghold, these Uscochi, or refugees, as their name implies in the Dalma- 
tian tongue, were collected by Ferdinand, archduke of Austria ([afterwards 
emperor^, and established in the maritime town of Segna to guard that post 
against the Turks. In their new station, which, on the land side, was pro- 
tected from access by mountains and forests, while numerous inlets and 
intricate shallows rendered it difficult of approach from the sea, the Uscochi 
betook themselves to piracy ; and, for above seventy years, their light and 
swift barks boldly inf ested^ the Adriatic with impunity. Their first attacks 
were directed against the infidels ; but irritated by the interference of the 
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Venetians, who, as sovereigns of the Adriatic, found themselves compelled 
by the complaints and threats of the Porte to punish their freebooting 
enterprises, they began to extend their depredations to the commerce of the 
republic. 

It was to little purpose that the senate called upon the Austiian govern- 
ment to restrain its lawless subjects; their representations were either 
eluded altogether, or failed in obtaining any effectual satisfaction. The 
Uscochi, a fearless and desperate band, recruited by outlaws and men of 
abandoned lives, became more audacious by the connivance of Austria; and 
tile republic was obliged to maintain a small squadron constantly at sea to 
protect her commerce against them. At length, after having recoui-se alter- 
natety, for above half a century, to fruitless negotiations with Austria, and 
insumcient attempts to chastise the pirates, the republic seriously deter- 
mined to put an end to their vexatious hostilities and increasing insolence. 
The capture of a Venetian galley and the massacre of its crew in 1616, and 
an irraption of the Uscoclii into Istria, brought affairs to a crisis. The 
Austrian government then directed by the archdulcc E^erdinand of Slyria, 
instead of giving satisfaction for these outrages, demanded the free naviga- 
tion of the Adriatic for its vessels ; and the senate found an ap^ieal to arms 
the only mode of preserving its efficient sovereignty over the gulf. The 
Venetian troops made reprisals on the Austrian territory ; and an open war 
commenced between the archduke and the republic. 

The contest was^ soon associated, by the interference of Spain, with the 
hostilities then carried on between that monarchy and the duke of Savoy in 
northern Italy respecting Montferrat. For pro- 
tection against tiie enmity of the two branches of 
the house of Austria, Venice united herself with 
Savoy, and largely subsidised that state. She even 
sought more mstant allies, and a league, offensive 
and defensive, was signed between her and the 
seven united provinces. Notwithstanding the 
difference of religious faith, which, in that age 
constituted in itself a principle of political f 
hostiUfy, the two republics found a bond / 
of imion, stronger than tliis repulsion, in 
their common reasons for opposing the 
Spamsh power. They engaged to afford 
each other a reciprocal assistance in mone 3 ', 
vessels, or men, whenever menaced with 

attack; and in fulfilment of this treaty, a Liom, suffortino thr fumr of tkr 
strong body of Butch troops arrived in the Polfit, st. Mark’s 

Adriatic. Before the disembarkation of 
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this force, the Venetians had already gained some advantages in the Austrian 
provinces on the coasts of that sea ; and the archdulce was induced by the 
appearance of the Dutch, and his projects in Germany, to open negotiations 
for a general peace in northern Italy. 

The same treaty terminated the wars of the house of Austria respecting 
Montferrat and the Uscochi. Ferdinand of Austria gave security for the 
dispersion of the pirates, whom he had protected ; and thus the Venetian 
republic was finally delivered from the vexatious and lawless depredations 
of those freebooters, who had so long annoyed her commerce and harassed 
her subjects (1617). It does not appear that the force of this singular race 
of pirat^ who had thus risen into historical notice, ever exceeded a thousand 
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men ; but their extraordinary hardihood and ferocity, their incessant enter- 
prise and activity, their inaccessible position, and the connivance of Austria, 
had rendered them formidable enemies. Their depredations, and the con- 
stant expense of petty armaments against them, were estimated to have cost 
the Venetians in thirty years a loss of more than 20,000,000 gold ducats ; 
and no less a question than the security of the dominion of the republic over 
the Adriatic was decided by the war against them. 

Although Spain and Venice had not been regularly at war, the tyrannical 
ascendency exercised by the Spanish court over the aiffairs of Italy, occa- 
sioned the Venetians to regard that power with particular apprehension and 
enmity ; and the spirit shown by the senate in the late contest had filled the 
Spanish government with implacable hatred towards the republic. By her 
alliances and her whole procedure, Venice had declared against the house 
of Austria, and betrayed her disposition to curb the aln-rnni^ and over- 
spreading authority of both its branches in the peninsula. “iSie haughty 
ministers of Philip III secretly nourished projects of vengeance against the 
state, which had dared to manifest a systematic hostility to the Spanish 
dominion and they are accused, even in apparent peace, of having regarded 
the republic as an enemy whom it behoved them to destroy. At the epoch 
of the conclusion of the war relative to Montferrat and the Uscochi, the 
duke of Osuna was viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro de Toledo, governor of 
Milan, and the marquis of Bedmar, ambassador at Venice from the court 
of Madrid. To the hostility entertained against ttie republic by these three 
ministers, the two former of whom governed the Italian possessions of 
Spain with almost regal independence, has usually been attributed the forma- 
tion, with the connivance of the court of Madrid, of one of the most atrocious 
and deep-laid conspiracies on record. The real character of this mysterious 
transaction must ever remain among the unsolved problems of history ; for 
even the circumstances which were partially suffered by the Council of Ten 
to transpire were so imperfectly e^lained, and so liable to suspicion from 
the habitual iniquity of their policy, as to have given rise to a thousand 
various and contradictory versions of the same events. Of these we shall 
attempt to collect only such as are scarcely open to doubt. 

The Venetians had no reason to hope that the exasperation of the Spanish 
government, at the part which they had taken in the late war in Italy, wo^d 
die away with the termination of hostilities ; and it appeared to the world 
a consequence of the enmity of the court of Madrid towards the republic 
that the duke of Osuna, the viceroy of Naples, continued his warlike equip- 
ments in that kingdom with undiminished activity, notwithstanding the 
signature of peace. The viceroy, indeed, pretended that bis naval arma- 
ments were designed against the infidels ; and when the court of Madrid 
recalled the royal Spanish fleet from the coasts of Italy, the duke of Osuna 
sent the Neapolitan squadron to sea under a flag emblazoned with his own 
family arms. But it was difficult to suppose, either that a viceroy dared to 
hoist his personal standard unsanctioned by his sovereign and would be 
suffered to engage in a private war against the Ottoman Empire, or that he 
would require for that purpose the charts of the Venetian lagunes, and the 
fiat-bottomed vessels fitted for their navigation, which he busily collected. 
The republic accordingly manifested serious alaTm, and sedulously prepared 
for defence. 

Affairs were in this state, when one morning several strangers were found 
suspended from the gibbets of the square of St. Mark. The public conster- 
nation increased when, on the following dawn, other bodies were also found 
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hanging on the same fatal spot — also of strangers. It was at the same time 
whispered that numerous arrests had filled the dungeons of- the Council 
of Ten with some hundreds of criminals ; and there was, too, certain proof 
that many persons had been privately drowned in Uie canals of Venice. 
To these fearful indications that the state had been alarmed by some extra- 
ordinary danger, the terrors of which were magnified by their obscurity, 
were shortly added further rumours tliat several foreigners serving in the 
fleet had been poniarded, hanged, or cast into the sea. The cily was then 
filled with the most alarming reports: that a conspiracy of long dnration 
had been discovered ; that its object was to massacre the nobility, to destroy 
the republic, to deliver tlie whole capital to flames and pillage; that the 
Spanish ambassador was the mover of the horrible plot. Venice was filled 
with indignation and terror ; yet the impenetrable Council of Ten preserved 
the most profound dlence, neither confirming nor contradicting the general 
belief. The life of the marquis of Bcdmar was violently threatened by the 
populace: he retired from Venice; the senate received a new ambassador 
from Spain without any sigfns of cUsplcasurc ; and, finally, it was not until 
five months after the executions that the government commanded solemn 
thanksgiving to be offered up to the Almight}' for the preservation of the 
state from the dangers which had threatened its existence. 

On the extent of these dangens notlnng was ever certainly known ; but 
amongst the persons executed we most conspicuous was ascertained to be a 
French naval captain of high reputation for ability and courage in his voca- 
tion, Jacques Pierre, who, after a life passed in enterprises of a doubtful 
or piratical character, had apparently deserted the service of the viceroy of 
Naples to embrace that of the republic. This man, and a brother adventurer, 
one Langlade, who had been employed in the arsenal in the construction of 
petards and other fircworics, were absent from Venice with the fleet when 
the other executions took place ; and they wore suddenly put to death while 
on tim service. Two other French captains named Eegnault and Bouslart, 
with numerous foreigners, principally of the same nation, who had lately 
been taken into the republican service, wore privately tortured and executed 
in various ways in the capital ; and altogether 260 officers and other 
military adventurers are slated to have perished by the hands of the 
executioner for their alleged share in the conspiracy. The vengeance or 
shocking policy of thp Council of Ten proceeded yet further ; and so careful 
was that body to bury every trace of tins inexplicable affair in the deepest 
oblivion, that Antoine Jaffier, also a French captain, and other informers, who 
had revealed the existence of a plot, though at first rewarded, were all in &e 
sequel either known to have met a violent death, or mysteriously disap- 
peared altogether. Of the three Spanish ministers, to whom it has been 
customary to assign the origin of the conspiracy, the two principal were 
distinguished by opposite fates. The marquis of Bedemar, after the ter- 
mination of his embassy, found signal political advancement, and finished by 
obtaining a cardinal’s hat, by the interest of his court with the holy see. 
But the duke of Osuna, after being removed from viceroyalty, was disgraced 
on suspidon of having designed to renounce liis allegiance, and to place the 
crown of Naples on Ms own head ; and'he died in prison. 

Whether the safety of Venice liad really been endangered or not by 
the machinations of Spain, the measures of that power were observed by the 
senate with a watchful and jealous eye ; and, for many years, the policy of 
the republic was constantly employed in endeavours to counteract the 
projects of the house of Austria. In 1619, the Venetians perceived with 
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violent alarm that the court of Madrid, under pretence of protecting the 
Catholics of the Yaltelline against their rulers, the Protestants of the Grison 
confederation, was labouring to acquire the possession of that valley, which, 
by connecting the Milanese states with the Tyrol, would cement the domin- 
ions of the Spanish and German dynasties of the Austrian family. The 
establishment of this easy communication was. particularly dangerous for the 
Venetians, because it would envelop their states, from the Lisonzo to 
the Po, with an unbroken chain of hostile posts, and would intercept all 
direct intercourse "with Savoy and the territories of France. The senate 
eagerly therefore negotiated the league between these last two powers and 
their republic, which, in 1623, was followed by the G^rison war against 
the house of Austria. This contest produced little satisfactory fruits for the 
Venetians ; and it did not terminate before the Grisons, though they recov- 
ered their sovereignty over the Valtelline, had themselves embraced the 
party of Spain. 

The Grison war had not closed, when Venice was drawn, by her sys- 
tematic opposition to the Spanish power, into a more important quarrel — 
that of the Mantuan Succession, in which she of course espoused the cause of 
the Gonzaga of Nevers. In this struggle the republic, who sent an army 
of twenty thousand men into the field on her Lombard frontiers, experienced 
nothing but disgrace ; and the senate were but too happy to find their states 
left, by the Peace of Cherasco in 1631, precisely in the same situation as 
before the war ; while the prince whom they had supported remained seated 
on the throne of Mantua. This pacification reconciled the republic with the 
house of Austria, and terminated her share in the Italian wars of the seven- 
teenth century. Her efforts to promote the deliverance of the peninsula 
from the Spanish power can scarcely be said to have met vrith success ; nor 
was the rapid decline of that monarchy, which had already commenced, 
hastened, perhaps, by her hostility. But she had displayed remarkable 
energy in the policy of her counsels ; and the recovery of her own particular 
independence was at least triumphantly effected. So completely were her pre- 
tensions to the sovereignty of the Adriatic maintained that, when in the year 
1630, just before the conclusion of the Mantuan War, a princess of the 
Spanish dynasty wished to pass by sea from Naples to Trieste, to espouse 
the son of the emperor, the senator refused to allow the Spanish squadron to 
escort her, as an infringement upon their right of excluding every foreign 
armament from those waters ; but they gallantly offered their own fleet for 
her service. The Spanish government at first rejected the offer ; but the 
Venetians, says Giannone, boldly declared that, if the Spaniards were re- 
solved to prefer a trial of force to their friendly proposal, the infanta must 
fight her way to her wedding through fire and smoke. The haughty court 
of Madrid was compelled to yield ; and the Venetian admiral, Antonio Fisani, 
then gave the princess a convoy in splendid bearing to Trieste with a 
squadron of light galleys. 


Venetian Wars with the Turks 

Throughout the remainder of the seventeenth century, the affairs of 
Venice had little connection with those of the older Italian states? and in 
tracing the annals of the republic, our attention is wholly diverted to the 
Eastern theatre of her struggles against the Ottoman power. It was a sudden 
and overwhelming aggression which first broke the long interval of peace 
between the Turkish and Venetian governments. Under pretence of taking 
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vengeance upon the knights of Malta, for the capture of some Turkish ves- 
sels, the Forte fitted out an enormous expedition j and 348 galleys and other 
vessels of war, with an immense number of transports, having on board a 
land-force of fifty thousand men, issued from the Dardanelles with the 
ostensible design of attacking the stronghold of the order of St. John 
(1645). But instead of making sail for Malta, the fleet of the sultan steered 
for the shores of Candia ; and unexpectedly, and without any provocation, 
the Turldsh army disembarked on that island. The Venetians, ^though the 
senate had conceived some uneasiness on tlie real destination of the Ottoman 
expedition, were little prepared for resistance ; but they defended themselves 
against this faithless surprise with remarkable courage, and even mth despera- 
tion. During a long war of twenty-five j'ears, the^ most ruinous which they 
had ever sustained against the infidels, the Venetian senate and all classes 
of their subjecte displayed a zealous cnergj' and a fortitode worthy of the 
best days of their republic. But the resources of Venice were no longer 
what they had been in the early^ ages of her prosperity ; and although the 
empire of the sultans had declined &om the meridian of its power, the contest 
was still too disproportionate between the fanatical and warlike myriads of 
Turkey and the limited forces of a maritime state. The Venetians, per- 
haps, could not withdraw from the unequal conflict with honour ; but the 
prudent senate might easily foresee its disastrous result. 

The first important operation of the Turkish army in Candia was the 
siege of Canea, one of the principal cities of the island. Before the end of 
the first campaigfn, the assailants had entered that place by capitulation ; but 
so gallant was the defence that, although the garrison was composed only of 
two or three thousand native militia, twenty thousand Turks are said to have 
fiiUen before the walls. Meanwhile, at Venice, all orders had rivalled each 
other in devotion and pecuniary sacrifices to preserve the most valuable 
colony of the state ; and notwithstanding the apathy of Spain, the disorders 
of ITrance and the empire, and other causes, which deprived the republic of 
the efficient support of Oluastendom against a common enemy, the senate 
were able' to reinforce the garrisons of Candia, and to oppose a powerful fleet 
to the infidels. The naval force of the republic was stiU indeed very inferior 
in numbers to that of the Moslems ; but this inferiorily was compensated by 
the advantages of sldll and disciplined courage ; and throughout the war the 
offensive operations of the Venetians on the waves strikingly displayed their 
superiority in maritime science and conduct. For many successive years, the 
Venetian squadrons assumed and triumphantly maintained their station, 
during the seasons of active operations, at the mouth of the Dardanelles, and 
blockaded the straits and the port of Constantinople. The Mussulmans con- 
stantly endeavoured with furious perseverance to remove the shame of their 
conf^ement by an inferior force ; but they were almost always defeated. The 
naval trophies of Venice were swelled by many brilliant victories, but by five 
in particular ; in 1649 near Smyrna j in 1651 near Paros ; in 1655 at the 
passage of the Dardanelles ; and, in the two following years, at the same 
place. In these encounters, the exploits of the patrician families of Moroni, 
of Grimani, of Mocenigo emulated the glorious deeds of their illustrious 
ancestors ; and their successes gave temporary^ possession to the republic of 
some ports in Dalmatia, and of several islands in the Archipelago. 

But, notwithstanding the devotion and courage of the Venetians on their 
own element, and their desperate resistance in the fortresses of Candia, the 
war in that island was draining the life-blood of the republic, without afford- 
ing one rational hope of ultimate success. The vigilance of the Venetian 
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squadrons could not prevent the Turks from feeding their army in Candia 
-with desultory and perpetual reinforcements of janissaries and other troops 
from the neighbouring shore of the Morea ; and whenever tempests, or 
exhaustion, or the overwhelming strength of the Ottoman armaments com- 
pelled the republican fleet to retire into port, the numbers of the invading 
army were swollen by fresh thousands. The exhaustless stream of the Otto- 
man population was directed with unceasing flow towards the scene of contest : 
the Porte was contented to purchase the acquisition of Oandia by the sacrifice 
of hecatombs of human victims. To raise new resources, the Venetian senate 
were reduced to the humiliating expedient of offering the dignity of admis- 
sion into their body and the highest offices of state to public sale : to obtain 
the continued means of succouring Candia, they implored the aid of all the 
powers of Europe. As the contest became more desperate, their entreaties 
met with general attention ; and almost every Christian state affiorded them 
a few reinforcements. But these were never simultaneous or numerous ; 
and though they arrested the progress of the infidels, they only protracted 
the calamitous struggle. 

In 1648 the Turkish army had penetrated to the walls of Candia, the 
capital of the island ; and for twenty years they kept that city in a continued 
state of siege. But it was only in the year 1666 that the assaults of the infi- 
dels attained their consummation of vigour, by the debarkation of reinforce- 
ments which raised their army to seventy thousand men, and on the arrival 
of Akhmet Kiupergli, the famous Ottoman vizir, to assume in person the 
direction of their irresistible force. This able commander was opposed by a 
leader in no respect inferior to him, Prancesco Morosini, captain-general of 
the Venetians; and thenceforth the defence of Candia was signalised by 
prodigies of desperate valour, which exceed all belief. But we, in these 
days, are surprised to find that the Turks, in the direction of their 
approaches, and the employment of an immense battering train, showed a 
far superior skill to that of the Christians. The details of the siege of 
Candia belong to the history of the military art ; but the general reader will 
best imagine the obstinacy of the defence from the fact that, in six months, 
the combatants exchanged thirty-two general assaults and seventeen furious 
sallies ; that above six hundred mines were sprung ; and that four thousand 
Christians and twenty thousand Mussulmans perished in Hie ditches and 
trenches of the place. 

The most numerous and the last reinforcements received by the Venetians 
was six thousand French troops, despatched by Louis XIV under the dukes 
of Beaufort and Navailles. The characteristic rashness of their nation 
induced these commanders, contrary to the advice of Morosini, to hazard an 
imprudent sortie, in which they were totally defeated, and the former of 
these noblemen slain. After this disaster, no entreaty of Morosini could 
prevent the duke of Navailles from abandoning the defence of the city, with 
a precipitation as great as that which had provoked the calamity. The 
French re-embarked; the other auxiliaries followed their example; and 
Morosini was left with a handful of Venetians among a mass of blackened 
and untenable ruins. Thus deserted, after a glorious though hopeless resist- 
ance which has immortalised his name, Francesco Morosini ventured on his 
sole responsibility to conclude a treaty of peace with the vizir, which the 
Venetian senate, notwithstanding their jealousy of such unauthorised acts in 
their officers, rejoiced to confirm. The whole island of Candia, except two 
or three ports, was surrendered to the Turks ; the republic preserved her 
other possessions in the Levant ; and the war was thus terminated by the 
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event of a siege, in the long course of which the incredible ntimlDer of 120,000 
Turks and 30,000 Christians are declared to have perished (1669). 

]S^ot^vithstanding the unfortunate issue of this war, the Venetian republic 
had not come off without honour from an unequal struggle, which had been 
signalised b}’’ ten naval ■victories and by one of the most stubborn and brill- 
iant defences recorded in history. Although, therefore, a prodigious ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure had utterly drained the resources of the 
republic, her courage was unsubdued, and her pride was even augmented 
by the events of the contest. The successes of the infidels had inspired less 
terror than indignant impatience and thirst of revenge ; and the senate 
watched in secret for the first favourable occasion of retaliating upon the 
hlussulmaus. After the Venetian strength had been repaired by fifteen 
years of uninterrupted repose and prosperous industry, this occasion of ven- 
geance was found, in the war which the Porte had declared against the 
empire in 1682. An offensive league was signed between the emperor, the 
king of Poland, the czar of jNIuscovj', and the Venetians. The j)rincipal 
stipulation of this albance was that each party should be guaranteed in the 
possession of its future conquests from the infidels ; and the republic imme- 
diately fitted out a squadron of twenty-four sail of the line, and about fifty 
galleys. 

There appeared but one man at Venice worthy of the chief command — 
that Francesco hlorosini, who had so gallantly defended Candia, and whom 
the senate and people had rewarded with the most flagrant ingratitude. A 
strange and wanton accusation of cowardice was too palpably belied by every 
event of his public life to be persisted in, even by the em'y which his emi- 
nent reputation had provoked, and by the malignity that commonly waits 
upon public ser'vices, where they have been unfortunate. But a second and 
unprovoked charge of malversation had been followed by imprisonment. 
Still, however, devoting himself to his country’s cause, and forgetting his 
private injuries, Morosini shamed his enemies by a noble revenge ; and, once 
more at the head of the Venetian armaments, he led them to a brilliant 
career of victory. The chief force of the Ottoman Empire was diverted to 
the Austrian War ; and the vigorous efforts of the republican armies were 
feebly or unsuccessfully resisted by the di%dded strength of the Mussulmans. 
In the first naval campaign, the mouth of the Adriatic was secured by the 
reduction of the island of Santa Maura, one of the keys of that sea ; and the 
neighbouring continent of Greece was invaded. In three years more, Moro- 
sini consummated his bold design of wresting the whole of the Morea from 
the infidels. In the course of the operations in that peninsula, the count of 
Konigsmark, a Swedish officer who was entrusted with the command of the 
Venetian land-forces under the captain-general, inflicted two signal defeats 
in the field upon the Turkish armies. Modon, Argos, and Napoli di Romania, 
the capital of the Morea, successfully fell after regular sieges, c 

The year 1687 was not so propitious for the Venetians; nevertheless Moro- 
sini rendered himself master of Lepanto and Corinth. The conquest of the 
Morea was nearly completed. At this time the senate voted for the great 
captain a bust in bronze, bearing the inscription: '■'■Francisco Manroccnico 
Peloponnesiaco adliuc viventi Senatus,’’^ This honour redoubled the ardour of 
Morosini. After conquering Sparta he turned to Attica, and laying siege to 
Athens easily took it. It was in this assault on Athens that a shell struck 
the Parthenon, of which the Turks had made a powder magazine, and re- 
duced that celebrated edifice to ruins. Morosini, who to skill in war and 
love of country added admiration for the great and beautiful, did his best 
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to save what he could of this venerated relic, and exclaimed : “ Oh Athens, 
protector of Art, to what art thou reduced I” Thus was ancient Greece 
avenged on ancient barbarism. But different rulers had left too deep fur- 
rows on this sacred soil to enable the republic of Venice, already enfeebled, 
to recall it to Hfe; there reigned the silence of a past which could ne-^er 
be renewed. 

In 1688 the Venetian fleet leaving the Gulf of ASgina operated against 
the island of Negropont (Euboea), but was unable to take it, not only on 
account of the resistance offered by the Turks, but because sickness had 
begun to decimate the ranks, and a band of Germans fighting for the republic 
were withdrawn. The Venetians were however continually gaining victories 
in Dalmatia, while the Turks were frequently discomfited in Hungary; so 
that the latter began to make proposals for peace. The demands of the 
allies, however, were so exorbitant that the negotiations failed, and the Turks 
decided to continue the war to the utmost of their power, a decision which 
was influenced by the turbulent state of Europe. Morosini was not dis- 
couraged by this new boldness on the part of the Turks ; he had now been 
raised to the supreme dignity of the dogeifiiip, and -vrished by some fresh, great 
deed to prove that the republic had done wisely in reposing complete faith 
in him. He had in his mind the design of attempting once more the con- 
quest of Negropont ; but the forces there being already under other leaders, 
he decided to take Monembasia, which would make the conquest of the 
Morea quite complete. But the siege had scarcely begun when Morosini fell 
ill, and he was obliged to surrender his command to Girolamo Comaro and 
return to Venice. The porte brought forward fresh proposals for peace, but 
they were rejected. 

The emperor wished to employ all his forces against the French; he was 
not disinclined to listen to suggestions for an agreement. Knowing this, 
the Venetians understood how much it was to their interest to conduct 
carefully the enterprise which they had in hand, so that if peace should be 
concluded it might be to their advantage. So Oornaro assailed Monembasia 
with great ardour until he finally mastered it, after which he attacked the 
Ottoman fleet and defeated it at Mytilene. After the taking of Vallona, 
which was dismantled, an illness ended Gomaro’s honoured life. Domenico 
Mocenigo who succeeded him in his command was very different from his 
predecessor. An attempt made by him to conquer Oandia failed through 
his cowardice; he was punished by the senate, who deprived him of ms 
command and begged Morosini to place himself once more at the head of the 
army. Morosini, though well on in years, started at once from Monembasia 
the 24th of May, 1693. On this occasion, however, he did nothing very 
remarkable beyond acquiring possession of some islands — among others 
Salamis ; partly because the season was unfavourable, and the Turks were 
strongly fortified in the Hellenic territory which still remained to them. He 
died not long after (January 9th, 1694), and was succeeded in his command 
by Antonio Zeno. 

The new commander, while the troops were gaining fresh victories in 
Dalmatia, took Scio ; but he afterwards allowed a favourable opportunity 
of defeating the Turkish fleet to escape him, and did not even trouble to 
keep Scio which he had conquered. He was called upon to give an account 
of his conduct, and thro-wn into prison where he died before sentence had 
been pronounced against him. His successor, Alessandro Molin, was more 
fortunate. It seemed as though the star of Venice was once more declining, 
and the enemy’s forces again became threatening. The Turks, recovering 
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from tlio defeats tliey had sustained^ agaiu attempted the reconquest of the 
Morea. But not only were they unsuccessful in this, but Molin determined 
to meet them ofE Seio and there gained over them a signal victory. Equally 
auspicious for Venice were the years 1696, 1697, 1698, in which last, on 
September 20th, the pmweyor extraordinary, Girolan Dolfin, gained another 
naval victory by which supremacy of the sea ivas secured to the republic and 
the dominion of the Archipelago guaranteed. But already the other great 
victory of Zenta, within the military boundaries, was gained by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy on September lllh j and as the Turks lost their 
grand vizir, _ seventeen pashas, thirty thousand soldiers dead and three 
thousand prisoners, the sultan was convinced that the only thing which 
romained for him to do was to sue once more for peace, the more so as 
Gmnale, who -succeeded Molin as commander, had in various encounters 
defeated the Ottoman army and, closing the passage of the Dardanelles, had 
several times reduced Constantinople to starvation. The Christian powers 
were not this time deaf to the request of the sultan. They perceived the 
necessity of making peace with the East, since the hopes and fears growing 
out of the war of the Spanish Succession had given rise to contentions of all 
kinds among the three cabinets. 

Through the mediation of England and Holland — after the overcoming 
of many difficulties brought forward principally b}* the Venetians, who feared 
that they might lose in peace what they had gained in war*, or that they 
would not receive from the empire, a rival power, all due regard for their 
interests— on the 13th of November, 1693, the imperial plenipotentiaries, 
ivith those of Poland, Russia, Venice, and the Turks, assemblea in congress 
at Earlowitz, a town on Uie Danube to the south of Peterwardein.^ 

By the Treaty of Karlowiiz, which the republic, in concert with the 
empire, concluded with the Ottoman Porte, Venice retained all her conquests 
in the Morea (including Corinth and its istlunus), the islands of Algina and 
Santa Maura, and some Dalmatian fortresses which she had captured ; 
and she restored Athens and her remaining acquisitions on the Grecian 
continent' (1699).c 
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Itata’'s condition wlien she left the dcath-striclcen Imnds of the dynasty 
of Cliarles V made a lively impression on her new sovereigns. It showed 

what could ho done towards the unhappiness of a country by foreign rule 

a rule which only lliouglit from day to day of gathering fruits of conquest, 
without even trying to assure those of the morrow. 

For a century and a half the governors of ^filan and Naples, and fol- 
lowing their example the independent sovereigns, egoists, or oppressors, 
with rare exceptions, had allowed ancient evils to subsist or replaced them 
by new ones. They had only sought to exidoit to their own profit the 
privileges, the old institutions of the ]\Iiddle Ages, instead of reforming or 
ameliorating them. Nobles and clergy in particular had been left in pos- 
session of their old rights over the chase, fishing, mills, furnaces, justice even, 
and were the real instruments of domination. Thence arose the strangest 
position of aiTaii's. 

Legislations, ancient and contradictory customs which in the south went 
back to the Normans, the Hohenstaufens, and the Angevins, or in the north 
at Bologna, Florence, i*isa, Siena, survived in institutions of lost republics, 
formed an incxtricaldo chaos where the arbitrator reaped a rich harvest. 
Privileges and jurisdictions, both feudal and clerical, confused or perverted 
the S3'stems of judicial and political administration ; taxation varied in every 
•country and for every person ; power made itself oppressively but univer- 
sally felt. ^ The general tax-collectors, to whom finance was given over, and 
venal oflicials, who represented authority, still further augmented disorder. 
Lastly the power of the holy see, taking a more active part in political 
institutions in Italy than an}' where else, came as a final burden. 

In the coimtry the rights of px'imogcniture, mortgage, trusteeship, and 
free pasturage condemned the land to sterility. In towns the old corpora- 
tions, statutes, and recent monopolies killed all commerce and industiy. 
There were hardly any natural products in this the most fertile country of 
Europe, still less of manufactured products in towns which formerly ’had 
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filled the markets of Europe with their exports, and the bad condition of the 
roads overburdened with turnpikes did not allow of transit over a peninsula 
so admirably situated and which in the Middle Ages had served as a linV 
between Europe and the Levant. Moreover the deserted state of Apulia 
recalled the times of the decadenee of the Roman Empire. In the 
of Naples the royal pasturage had an extent of fifty miles in length and 
fifteen miles in breadth. In Tuscany and the papal states the ATnrflmmn 
reached as far as the Mediterranean coasts. The greater part of the towns 
in central and southern Italy were depopulated, their palaces deserted, the 
houses faRen into ruins and never repaired. Even Uterature and art, which 
had maintained themselves up to that time, had now shared the common 
fate.A 

PoliticaRy the eighteenth century, like the sixteenth, began in Italy with 
fifty years of -warfare j but the sufteriiigs of the country, although often 
hea^y, were ahvays much lighter than those which had prevaRed dnrifig the 
great struggle between France and the house of Charles V. 

^ere broke out successively four European wars, into aR of which the 
Italians were dragged by their foreign masters./ The first of these was 
the war of the Spanish Succession ; the second, the war of the Quadruple 
ARiance; the third, the war of the PoRsh Succession; the fourth, the war 
of the Austrian Succession. A brief review of the effect upon Italy of the se 
wars wiR form the chief topic of the present chapter. But before taldng up 
the sweep of these poRtiical events, it may be of interest to glance at the 
internal conditions of the most interesting of ItaUan states, Tuscany, and 
witness the passing of its famous famRy of Medici, which now becomes 
extinct after three centuries of domination. Cosmo III, who occupied the 
ducal throne at the close of the century, continued to reigpi untR 1728.<< 

Although neither pubUc nor private conditions were very satisfactory 
under his government the brRliancy of the court gave no indication that 
times were bad. There never was a time of greater luxuy, nor had so 
many rich gifts ever found their way into foreign lands before. Cosmo 
had an abnormal craving for notoriefy. He wished to pass for the most 
magnificent of sovereigns, whRe his cver-increasing leaning towards piety 
gave rise to the most singular contrasts between his private and his court 
life — contrasts which were intensified by the habits and s’orroundings of his 
sons and for a time of his own brother also. The latter, Francesco Maria, 
when cardinal, knew no moderation in liis expenditure, and the learned 
French Benedictines who saw him in Rome, in 1G87, report tW the grand 
duke was forced on account of his extravagance to recaR him to Siena, and 
then describe how refreshments alone cost him daRy twenty-five Imiis d'or. 
Besides monks of aR orders, who were always to be found in the palace (the 
prince had founded near the Ambrogiana an Alcantarian^ monastery which 
was maintained at his expense}, inmviduals of all nations presented them- 
selves at court. The ambassadors took the greatest pains to gratify Cosmo’s 
wishes: Czar Peter sent him four Calmucks, and from the Danish king, 
Frederick lY, he received Greenlanders. The residences were filled with 
treasures and curiosities of aR kinds, and the princely vineyards and gardens 
were of the choicest. At the end of the -winter of 1719, King Frederick IV 
of Denmark qient nearly six weeks in Florence, which he had already -visited 
as crown prince in 1692 under the incognito of the count of Schaumburg. 
The great trouble which the ceremonial gave, in spite of the incognito on 


1 Alcantarians, an ordor of iFninoifican monks. 
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that occasion, is despribed by the prince’s attendant, Hans Heinrich von 
Ahlefeld, in his account of the journey. An inscription on the archway of 
the Porta San Gallo commemorates the visit of the Scandinavian monarch, 
whose predecessor, Christian I, had passed through that very gate 236 years 
before. Cosmo celebrated the visit of his exalted guest, in spite 'of the 
Lenten season, by balls and music. A large print which represents the even- 
ing progress of the princess Violante Beatrice at the time of the invest- 
ment of Siena on April 12th, 1717, gives some idea of the brilliancy and 
ceremonial as well as of the costumes and uniforms in customary use on 
official occasions: the princess drove through the gaily decorated town in 
her state carriage, almost entirely made of crystal and drawn by six horses, 
surrounded by pages and halberdiers bearing torches, and followed by the 
magnificent carriages of the nobility on to the Piazza del Campo, whose 
every tower and roof was brilliantly illuminated and which was filled to 
overflowing by a surging crowd. The privations and losses of later years 
so depressed Cosmo, however, that he could think of nothing but his religious 
exercises, and the distinguished flower of Florentine youth went into foreign 
lands to seek compensation for the restrictions imposed upon them at home. 
When in 1720 the electoral princess of the Palatinate, who was by no means 
a pleasure-seeker, felt it incumbent upon her to break through this severe 
regime by encouraging the carnival festivities, the whole nation showed 
unmistakably how hateful this morose existence had been to them. 6 

Cosmo III died at an advanced age on October 31st, 1723, leaving as 
his successor his son Giovan Gastone. The country at tliis time was plunged 
in debt, industries had decayed, prosperity was destroyed. The new arch- 
duke drove away the monks and priestly flatterers that had surrounded hia 
father, suppressed several pensions that had been awarded, converted here- 
tics, Turks, and Jews — lightened, in a word, many of the burdens that 
oppressed the land without displaying the energy necessary to remove the 
worst evils from which it suffered. He held at a distance his German wife, 
who had lately entered with alacrity upon the duties of her position as reign- 
ing archduchess in Florence. In matters pertaining to exterior politics he 
followed closely in the footsteps of his father. Entertaining little hope of 
setting aside the decisions of the Quadruple Alliance, he tome good care to 
fix the allodial estates of the house of Idedici and to indicate which portions 
could be looked upon as territorial and which must be ceded to the electress 
of the Palatinate as compensation for the future transfer of the feud^ tenure 
to another family of the Medici female line. 

A new turn was given to Tuscan affairs in 1725, while the belief still 
prevailed that the infante Charles would shortly arrive from Spain with an 
armed force with the intention of so establishing himself in Tuscany that his 
position and that of his successors could not be shaken either by the nego- 
tiations at Cambray or the pretensions of the emperor. Instead of tliig 
solution the Madrid court secretly despatched to Vienna Baron de Ripperda, 
an able Belgian who had recently gone over to the Catholic church. This 
rayoy succeeded in effecting a separate contract between the emperor 
Fmlip V whereby Tuscany and Parma were to be held as possessions of the 
mfante Charles and his successors without the establishment there of foreign 
garrisons, exactly in accordance with the provisions of the Quadruple Alli- 
^ce. Although this agreement (which brought to a close the congress of 
Cambray dispelled the fears of the archduke as to an irruption of the Span- 
iards into his domains before his death, and made possible an undisturbed 
continuance of his dissolute mode of life, fresh mistrust arose between the 
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of ’Se IfeiSn^at^ 0 renewed tension in the affairs 

1.0 +?or®“ iowdconviviaUty, and during the first years of his reign 

^ a?Sfn? functions pven by the most distinguished familS 

in the capital. Ilorenoe seemed to be suddenly transformed. The new 
sovereign put a stop to the pndng censorship of morals with which his prede- 
cessor had tormented his subjects of all classes. After he had once made 

urgently needed, he refused to hear any- 
administration, and he prohibited all reports 
subjects. The doors of his palace were closed 
to dl the monks and clergy, and to the converts and neophytes that Cosmo 
had loved to gather round lum. The palace, however, gamed nothing by 
the changed company in which Giovan Gastone indulged, more espemallv 

flSSSSn/— ^ fatlier’s pension? to his 

°®“®?^’*?*®P“^®served gratuities bestowed upon the depraved 
clients of Giuliano Dami, the rvspanh (as tliey were called from their weekly 
doles of the goldpieces Imown as raspo) were much worse. Tlie depra^dtv 
of morals from udnch the whole of Italy suffered had nei-er been wors? 
And Giovan Gastone s indifference increased with his iU-health. “The 
present court, writM Johann Georg Keysler in January, 1730, “is very 
?««« dreary. The sister of the grand duke has turned dSvote and 
ftequents cloisters and churches more than the court. The grand duchess, 
widow of the elder brother, is of a lively disposition, it is tru£ and particu- 
larly gracious to foreigners, but perhaps she shrinks from the thought of 
passing for a lover of vanities in the eyes of her sister-in-law. The grand 
duke himself has not left liis room since last July. No traveller or foreign 
mimster is admitted to an audience mth him, and he spends most of his time 
“I bed, partly on account of the discomforts of asthma and dropsy from 

wSchhe Ses^’ account of the strong drinks and liquors 

4.1 presence of the infante Don Charles roused this gloomy court for 
the last time. The pnnce shot hares and game in the Boboli Gardens and 
drove through the corridor between the palace and the UflSzzi in a Kttle 
carnage dra^ by a stag. soon as ho had gone everything returned to 
its former gloom. Giovan Gastone did not leave his couch again. Only 
once, jimt before the last crisis, when he felt himself a little better, he was 
earned in his arm-chair to the window on the ground-floor, while the surging 
crowds thronged the square. He doled out money by handfuls and boM 
masses of thmgs that were offered to him, such as books, pictures, stuffs and 
aU the thousand and one strange things which were exposed for sale at this 
ranous fair. Thus did the last of the Medici bid his last foreweU to the 
Morentme people.^ 

G^tone had no bo^ds to his profusion and the dissipation of their 
wealth j and when he died (1737), his reign had inflicted many deep wounds 
on the prospenfy of Tuscany. The death of his sister, a few years after- 
wards, completed the extinction of the sovereign house of Medici. A dis- 
tant Gollat^al branch of the same original stock, descended from one of the 
ancestors of toe great ^Costno, was left to survive even to these times ; but 
no cmim to toe iitoeritance of the ducal house was ever recognised in its 
members, ^ancis of Lorraine, the consort of Maria Theresa of Austria, 
to whom to inhentanee was assigned by the Peace of Vienna, naturally 
resided litele in Tuscany, and his elevation to the imperial crown seemed to 
consign the grand duchy to the long administration of foreign viceroys. 
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But the governors chosen by Francis were men of ability and virtue, who 
strove to ameliorate the condition of the people ; and on the death of the 
emperor l^ancis (1765), his will, in consonance with the spirit of the Peace 
of Aix-la-ChapeUe, gave to Tuscany a sovereign of its own. This was his 
seconci son, Peter Leopold, to whom he bequeathed the grand duchy, while 
his eldest, Joseph II, succeeded to his imperial crown. Leopold was onlv 
eighteen years of age when he commenced a reign which exhibited to admi- 
ration the rare spectacle of a patriot and a philosopher on the tl^one.c We 
shall have occasion to make further reference to the life of this remarkable 
pnnce later on. How we must take up the development of Italian history 
in general from the beginning of the century. Our first concern is with the 
wars that grew out of tlie extinction of the Habsburg dynasty in Spain.a 


HALT IN THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

Charles II of Spain died without sons in the year 1700, and several sov- 
ereigns, amongst whom was Victor Amadeus II, laid claim to the throne and 
made alliances to obtain it, or at least to divide the vast inheritance amonff 
themselves. Before dying, Charles had appointed Philip duke of Aniou, 
grandson of Louis XI v, to be his successor, and although the country was 
exhausted and a temble war could be foreseen, the king of France accepted 
the inheritance for his grandson with the famous saying, “ The Pyrenees are 

™ in fact recognised in Madrid, but a European war 
of thirteen years’ duration foUowed. ^ 

The duke of Savoy was undecided what side to adopt, but willing or 
was compeUed to side with France, and to give in marriage to 
Philip V his daughter Maria Louisa, who in spite of her youth showed great 
judgment, and during her husband’s absence on his campaign in Italy, gov- 
erned the kingdom in a wise and intelligent manner. Clement XI, halted 
in that year to the pontifical see, would not side with Prance, but intervened 
to prevent war ; and, seeing that he was unsuccessful, endeavoured — but in 
vain --to form a league among the ItaUan princes to save Italy from again 
becommg the arena of European wars. To this pope, sincerely and coura- 
geously Italian, praise is due. Eugene of Savoy, conqueror of the Turks, 
was despatched from Hungary to Itoly against the Franco-Piedmontese, and 
it nnist have grieved him to turn his arms against his kinsman. 

w WM continued without any definite results, though 

the Trench were worsted at Chiari, and their mediocre General ViUeroi was 
taken prisoner at Cremona ; later at Luzzara in Modena the victory was uneer- 
Eugene, more than ever disgusted with the arrogance of 
t® separate the duke from the league, and had no 
trouble m persuatling him to abandon it. Louis XIV avenged himself by 
taking pnsoner all the Piedmontese on his territory. The duke arrested 
the Iren^ ambassador, and appealed to his people saying, “I prefer the 

shame of suffering myself to be 
caressed. Having renewed his troops, he confronted tlie enemy’s arms 
almost ^one (Eugene had returned to fight in Germany) j his courage 
appeared to become stronger in danger. ® 

Foriun® does not always favour the good and brave, and Victor lost 
04 +^^ *owns aiM was reduced to defending his own capital. A desperate 

attack was made on the latter, but the citizens maintained their ancient 
reputation. 
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Before giving orders for the bombardment, La Feuillade, who commanded 
the besiegers, sent word to the duke to inquire wliere he was quartered, that 
he might spare him. ‘‘ On the walls of the citadel,” replied the duke. The 
defence being well ordered, the duke made a sally udth a few brave and tried 
lollowGTs* ^lius thrGn.tGiiGd at closo ^[iiai'tcrS} liGanng distant i*uiiiours of 
trouble, suffering, and every kind of want, the intrepid men of Turin held 
out. The fury of the artillery, the laying of mines, the assaults, lasted three 
months, but day and night the citizens above and below ground watched and 
combated. Even from the orphanage the orphans came fonvard to labour 
in the mines. Aid was expected, but it came not; though the ever active 



Tcjuk 


Eugene was commissioned to bring reinforcements. Eventually the two 
princes met, and together from the hill of Superga they drew up ^e plan of 
battle, the duke promising to erect there a church in tlianlragiving if the 
victory was his. 

Turin was in peril. On the 29th of August a large number of the enemy 
reached a postern of the citadel unseen ; a mine was laid at the spot, but 
could not be fired without danger; in this imminent peril Pietro Nicco 
d'Andomo, of Biella, made the companies retire, and like a new Decius 
offered himself to die ; the match being applied, he was buried with the 
French under the ruins. This great deed brought glory on Turin, and the 
fame of it shall lire forever in the country. Nevertheless the French occu- 
pied the castle of Fianezza, on the left bank of the Dora Riparia ; it was 
imperative that the Piedmontese should dislodge them from this pkee, but 
for this it was necessary to take them unawai'es and they knew not how. 
But an old peasant woman, by name Maria Bricca, discovered on the night of 
the 5th of September that instead of keeping watch the French were amus- 
ing themselves, and she immediately ran to give the news in the Italian 
camp. At the head of the soldiers she led the way by a subterraneaii passage 
into the castle, and, hatchet in hand, ci^dng **Vtva Savoia” she informed the 
enemy they were prisoners. 

Two days later Victor and Eugene, uniting their talents and forces, 
infiicted on the French a crushing defeat, so that twenty thousand were left 
dead_ on the field and the survivors fled beyond the Alps. The Franco- 
Spaniards evacuated Naples ; and the Austrians, solely because they were the 
new lords, were greeted as friends and liberators. The war was continued 
outside Italy, and kter the exhausted powers were brought to aigning 
Treaty of Utrecht 1713, confirmed the following year at Rastatt. By this 
treaty Austria obtained Mikn, Naples, and Sardinia; Victor Amadeus 
obtained the far distant Sicily, Montferrat, Lomellina, and Val di Susa, with 

B. Vr, — TOb. IX. 2 H 
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the title of king ; a few small states were distributed— Mantua, Mirandola, 
and afterwards, Guastalla. 

This aggrandisement of the house of Savoy and also that of Prussia was 
specially insisted upon by England, then the peacemaker of the continent and 
arbitrator in this peace, for which reason she intervened between France 
and Austria, and preserved European equilibrium. Thus were favoiu’ed the 

legitimate ambitions of two minor 
states. Piedmont and Prussia, that 
aimed at a high mark, and in the 
— similarity of their fortunes they 

became the bulwarks of two na- 
tions, the hope and pride of two 
countries.^ 
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WAB OF THE QTJADBXJPLE 
ALLIANCE 


t I I j |7|J'/|J HI flUUlUlSUUttSirfltilllHBlIil) 

! Ifwial I flHElm Ji iiliSilJ I V ambitious in- 

ilfli 1 iiiS Mi i liiBii i ' I of an Italian princess and 

I f SiSSillN I irSSHII Italian priest, that the repose 

< Hij iff ffi/iiilMW P f|@ |||| . peninsula was again dis- 

1 1 1 I I j I J turbed, only foiw years after tiWs 

I 1 1 ii^H 1 1 P®wjification. Gtiulio Alberoni, the 

1 11 iiHi ' I I ^ peasant, and oiiginaily a 

a- II i|fi| I I poor^ curate near Parma, had risen 

CmI I 11 I-!' .fa ^il I PiKM I i I talents and artful spirit to 

I !i I « lie'll i'i'i 'fe/Pvilli I minister of Spain, 

f I >'Mi death of his 

queen, Maria Louisa of Savoy, had 
espoused the princess Elizabeth 
Farnese ; and Alberoni, by means 
— » of this marriage, of which he was 

regarded as the author, enjoyed 

H favour of the new queen, and 

|\- ^ — acquired an absolute ascendency 

11 *' ove^the feeble mind of her hus- 

_ Affi ] II ■ ^ His first object was to obtain 

I ' a cardinal’s liat for himself ; and 

life *'■ being indulged with that honour 

ky the pope, the next and more 
CoDST OF PAI.ACB BUILT BY chablbs vii OF NAPLES comprehonsive scheme of his am- 
AT PouTici iH 1738 bition was to signalise his public 

J J . . administration. To his energetic 

and audacious conceptions, it seemed not too gigantic or arduous an under- 

to r^ver for fte Spanish monarchy afl its ancient possessions and 
power m IWy, winch had been totally lost by the Peace of Utreoht. Ho 
uped the wily Victor Amadeus, and enlisted him in his views by the promise 
of the Milanese pro-\races m exchange for Sicily ; and the disgust which 
the stern and haughty insolence of the imperial government had abeady 
excited m the peninsula, rendered the pope, the grand duke of Tuscany, and 
other Itahan prmces, not adverse to the designs of the Spanish minister. 
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J3at the ^eat powers of Europe looked with far different* eyes upon his 
unquiet ainbilion. The personal interest and feelings of the dulce of Orleans, 
who now governed France dining the minority of Louis XV, placed him in 
opposition to Pluhp V; and the duke discovered a plot laid by Alberoni, 
through the Siianish ambassador at Paris, to deprive him of the regency of 
JJ ranee, to which the cardinal persuaded his master to assert his claim as the 
nearest relaUve of Louis XV. The intrigues held with the Scottish Jaco- 
bites by Alberoni, who had formed a chimerical scheme of placing the pre- 
tend^ on the throne of Great Britain, and thus securing a new and grateful 
aUy f or Spain, rendered George I as jealous as the duke of Orleans of 
the designs of tee court of Madrid. For their mutual protection against the 
.maclnnations of ^beroni, the British monarch and the French regent nego- 
tiated a defemive league between Great Britain, France, and HoUand, which, 
t^tee accession of the emperor to its objects, shortly su'elled into the famous 
Quadruple Alhance (1718), 

insides tee prorision of the contraclang parties for their mutual defence, 
f laboured at once to provide for tee continued repose 

of Italy, and to gratify tee ambition bote of the family of Austria and of the 
Spanmh house of Bourbon. Although Parma and Piacenza were not femi- 
nine nefs, tee approaching extincrion of the male line of Famese gave EUza- 
Imth the bMt subsisting claim to the succession of her uncle’s states. To 
the grand duchy of Tuscany she liad also pretensions by maternal descent, 
Mter tee failure of the male ducal line of Medici ; wHch, like that of 

approacliing its termination* As, therefore, the 
clul^en of the young queen were excluded from the expectation of ascend- 
ing the Spanish throne, which the sons of Philip by his first marriage were 
of cot^e destined to inherit, the idea was conceived of forming an establish- 
ment m Italy for Don Charles, her jarst-bom ; and the Quadruple AllinTira 
premded that tee young prince should be guaranteed in the succession both 
of Parma and Piacenza, and of Tuscany, on the death of tee last princes of 
the Famese and Medicean dynasties. It was lo reconcile tee emperor to this 
admission of a Sppish prince into Ilaty, that Sicilj*^ was assigned to him in 
exchange for Sardinia. The weaker powers and the people were alone sacri- 
ficed. While the princes of Parma and Tuscany were compelled to endure 
tee cruel mortification of seeing foreign statesmen dispose by anticipation of 
their inheritance, during their own lives, and without their option; and while, 
with a for more flagrant usurpation of natural lights, the will of .their sub- 
jects was as little consulted — it was resolved to compel Victor Amadeus to 
receive, as an equivalent for his new kingdom of Sicily, that of Sardinia, 
which boasted not a third part of either its population or general value. 

The provisions of the Quadruple Alliance were haughtily rejected by 
Alberoni, who had already entered on tee active prosecution of his designs 
upon tee Itelian provings. Having hitherto endeavoured, during his short 
administration, to recruit the exhausted strength of Spain, he now plunged 
that monarch headlong into a new contest, with such forces as had been 
regained in four years of peace ; and his vigorous, but overwrought direction 
of tee resoimces of the state, seemed at first to justify his presumption. 
A body of eight thousand Spaniards was disembarked on tee island of Sar- 
dinia, and at once wrested that kingdom from tee feeble garrisons of tee 
imperialists (1717). In the following year, a large Spanish fleet of sixty 
vessris of war, convoying thirty-five thousand land-forces, appeared in the 
Mediterranean ; and notwithstanding the previous negotiations of Alberoni 
with Victor Amadeus, Sicily was the first object of attack. Against this 
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perfidious surprise, the Savoyard prince was in no condition to defend his new 
kingdom ; and though his viceroy at fii*st endeavoured to resist the prog- 
ress of the Spanish arms, Victor Amadeus, sensible of his weakness and 
inability to afford the necessary succours for preserving so distant a posses- 
sion, made a merit of necessity, and assented to the provisions of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance (1718). Withdrawing his troops from the contest, he assumed 
the title of king of Sardinia, though he yet possessed not a foot of territory 
in that island. 

Meanwhile the powers of the Quadruple AUiance, finding all negotiations 
hopeless, had begun to act vigorously against the Spanish forces. Even 
before the open declaration of war, to wmch England and France had now 
recourse to reduce the court of Spain to abandon its designs. Sir George 
Byng, the British admiral in the Mediterranean, had not hesitated to attack 
the Spanish fleet, which he completely annihilated off the Sicilian coast. 
This disaster overthrew all the magnificent projects of Alberoni. The 
British admiral poured the imperial troops from the Italian continent into 
Sicily; and the Spaniards rapidly lost ground, and made overtures for 
evacuating the island. The enterprises of the court of Madrid were equally 
unfoiifUnate in other quarters ; and Philip V, at last discovering the imprac- 
ticability of Alberoni’s schemes, sacrificed his minister to the jealousy of the 
European powers, and acceded to the terms of the Quadruple Alliance 
(1*^19). victor Amadeus was placed in possession of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, which his house has retained ever since this epoch with the regal 
title. The cupi^ty of the emperor was satisfied by the reunion of the crowns 
of the Two Sicilies in his favour ; and the ambitious maternal anxiety of 
the Spanish queen was allayed by the promised reversion of the states of the 
Medici and of her own family to the infante Don Charles (1720). 

For thirteen years after the conclusion of the war of the Quadruple 
Alliance, Italy was left in profound and uninterrupted repose.- The first 
half of the eighteenth century was completely the age of political chicanery ; 
and the intricate negotiations, which engrossed the attention and only served 
to expose the laborious insincerity of the statesmen of Europe, seemed to be 
ever threatening new troubles. But the treaties, which followed that of the 
Quadruple Alliance in tliick succession for many years, had no other effect 
in Italy than to secure the Parmesan succession to the infante Don Charles 
of Spain. Francesco and Amtonio, the two surviving sons of the duke 
Banuccio II of Parma and Piacenza, who died in 1694, had both inherited 
the ^seased and enormous corpulence of their family. Neither of them 
had issue ; the duke Francesco terminated his reign and life in 1727 ; and 
Antonio, his successor, survived him only four years. The death of the 
youngest of her uncles realised the ambitious hopes which Elizabeth Farnese 
had cherished of conveying the states of her own house to her son (1731). 
The male line of Farnese haying thus become extinct, the youthful Don 
Charies, yn.th a body of Spanish troops, was quietly put in possession of 
the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, and reluctantly acknowledged by th^ 
last prince of the Medici as his destined successor in the ffrand duchv of 
Tuscany. ® ^ 


THE WAR OF THE POMSH SUCOBSSIOBT 

The final settlement of the Parmesan and Tuscan succession seemed to 
eradicate the seeds of hostilities in Italy ; but it had become the unhappy 
fortune of that country to follow captive in the train of foreign negotiation, 
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to suffer and to bleed for the most distant broils of her foreign masters^ 
Only tw’o 3'’cars Iiad elapsed after tlie elevation of the Spanish prince to the 
ducal throne of Parma, when Italy was suddenly chosen as the field for 
the decision of a quarrel which had originated in the disputed election of 
a king of Poland. Upon thm occasion, the two branches of the Bourbon 



oaroinia, jomed their formidable confederacy, and the imperial strength in 
the penmsula was crushed under its weight. 

"While Charles Emmanuel, at the head of the French* and Piedmontese 
teoops, easily conquered the whole Milanese states in a short time, the 
^aniards at Parma, being delivered of all apprehension for the issue of 
^ke war in Lombard}’, found themselves at liberty to divert their views 
to the south. A Spanish army of thirty thousand men disembarked in the 
peninsula under the duke of ISfontemar, and joined Don Charles ; and that 
ynung prmce, at the age^ of seventeen, assuming the nominal command-in- 
e- forces of Spain in Italy, led them to attempt tlie conquest of the 
Sicmes. The duke of Montemar, wlio guided his military operations, gained 
for him a complete and decisive victory at Bitonto in Apulia over the feeble 
imperial army, which was intrusted with the defence of southern Italy. The 
opperaition of language, and manners, and character, between the Germans 
and Italians, rendered the cold sullen tyranny of Austria peculiarly hateful 
to the volatile Nea]}olitans; and they eagerly threw off a yoke to which 
time had not yet habituated them. The capital had already opened its 
gates before the battle of Bitonto; and the provinces hastened to offer a 
ready submission to the conquerors. The Sicilians imitated the example of 
their continental neighbours; and at Naples and Palermo Don Charles 
received the crowns of the Two Sicilies (1735). 

For the facility -with which the Spaniards had effected these conquests, 
they were principally indebted to the powerful operations of the French in 
Lombardy, and to the wgour with which the armies of Louis XV pressed 
those^ of the emperor in Germany, and prevented him from despatching 
sufficient succours to liis Italian dependencies. The court of Madrid now 
began to cherish again the hope of recovering the whole of the Italian 
provinces, which the Spanish monarchy had lost by the Peace of Utrecht; 
and the duke of Montemar conducted his army into Lombardy to unite with 
the French and Piedmontese in completing liie expulsion of the Austrians 
from the peninsula. But the emperor, discouraged by so many reverses, 
made overtures of peace; and the French cabinet \ras not disposed to 
indulge the ambition of Spain with further acquisitions. 

Negotiations for a general peace were opened, to which Philip V was 
compelled to accede ; and at length the confirmation of the preliminaries by 
the Peace of Vienna once more changed the aspect of Italy. The crowns of 
Naples and Sicily were secured to Don Charles. The provinces of Milan 
and Mantua were left to the emperor ; the duchies of Parma and Piacenza 
were annexed to his Lombard possessions to recompense him in some measure 
for the loss of the Sicilies; and the extinction of the house of Medici by 
the death of the grand duke Giovan Gastone, while the negotiations were 
yet pending, completed a new arrangement tov the succession of Tuscany. 
Francis, duke of Lorraine, who had latdy received the hand of Maria 
Theresa, the eldest daughter and heiress of the emperor, took possession of 
the grand duchy, in exchange for his hereditary states ; and Charles VI 
was gratified by this favourable provision for his son-in-law and destined 
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successor _m the imperial dignity. Finally, the king of Sardinia, in lieu of 
the ambitious hopes, with which he had been amused, of possessing ^ the 
Milanese duchy, was obliged to content himself with the acquisition of 
the valuable districts of Tortona and Novara. 


THE WAE OE THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

This general accommodation among the arbiters of Italy procured only 
a brief interval of repose for the degraded people of the peninsula, before 
they were exposed to far greater evils than those which they had suffered in 
the short course of the late war. The emperor Charles VI died only two 
years after the confirmation of the Peace of Vienna ; and the very powers 
who by that treaty had guaranteed the famous Pragmatic Sanction— or act 
by which the emperor, as he had no son, was allowed to settle his hereditary 
states upon his daughter Maria Theresa — conspired to rob her of those 
dominions. The furious war of the Austrian Succession which followed 
filled Italy during seven years with rapine and havoc. ’ 

In ^e year after the death of Charles VI, a Spanish army under the 
duke of Montemar, disembarked on the Tuscan coast to attempt further 
conquests in Italy j and although these troops arrived to attack the terri- 
tories of his consort, the_ new grand duke was obliged to affect a neu- 
trahty and to permit their free passage through his dominions. On the 
other hand, the king of the SiciHes, who desired to aid his father’s forces in 
their operations, was equally compelled to accept a neutrality, by the appear- 
ance of a British squadi-on in the bay of Naples, and the tlireatened bom- 
bpdment of that city. This humiliation, to which the exposed situation of 
ms capital reduced him, did not, however, prevent the Neapolitan monarch 
at a. later period from taking part in the war. But his engagement in the 
contest had only the effect of drawing the Austrian arms into southern 
Italy, ana inflicting the ravages of a licentious soldiery upon the neutral 
states of the church and the frontiers of Naples (1742). 

. Italy was the constant theatre of far more destructive hos- 

tikties ; and the Italian sovereign, who acted tlie most conspicuous part in 
the genOTal war of Europe, was Charles Emmanuel in, the king of Sar- 
aima. l hat active and poHtic prince, pursuing the skilful but selfish and 
^scrupul(ms system of aggrandisement, winch had become habitual to the 
bavoyrad dynasty, made a traffic of his alliance to the highest bidder. He 
first offered to join the confederated Bourbons ; but the court of Spain 

aSo ? T?® P^^o^ase his adherence by promising him an 

adequate share of the Milanese states, which the Spaniards were^ confident 
of regaining. Charles Emmanuel therefore deserted the Bourbon alliance to 
range ^self m the party of Maria Theresa. But it was not until he had 
extorted new CMSions of territory from that princess in Lombardy, and large 
subsidies from England which protected her, that he entered seriously aid 

auxiliary of Austria and England. As soon 
5-?? *0 <1®®!®^® against theSourbon cause, 

^states became nnmediately the prey of invasion. Although the Spanish 
ynasty j^etended to lay claim to the whole succession of the house of 
:^stria, the re^ motive which actuated the court of Madrid in these wars 

f ® ^^®®^ of Spain, EKzabeth Parnese, to obtain an 
establishment in Italy for another of her sons, the infante Don Philip : and 
that pnnce, leadmg a Spanish army from the Pyrenees through the south of 
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France, overran and occupied all Savoy, wliicli was mercilessly pillaged by his 
troops. But Don Philip was unable to penetrate into Piedmont ; and mean- 
while the duke of Montemar, with the Spanish armj' already in Italy, had 
been oppressed successfully by the Austrians and Piedmontese on these 
opposite frontiers of Lombardy. 

But Charles Emmanuel, even after he had formally pledged himself to 
England and Austria, was perpetually carrying on secret and separate nego- 
tiations with the Bourbons j and it was only because he could not obtain all 
the terms which he demanded of them, and because he was ahso as suspicious 
of their ill-faith as he was conscious of his own, that ho maintained his alli- 
ances unchanged to the end of the war (1743). His states were almost 
constantly the theatre of hostilities, equally destructive to his subjects, 
whether success or failure alternately attended his career. Yet he displayed 
activity and s^ and coi^ge, scarcely inferior to the brilliant qualities 
which had distinguished his father, Victor Amadeus. Wlien, however, the 
infante Don Philip had been joined by the prince of Conti with twenty 
thousand men, all the efforts of the Sardinian monarch, though he headed 
his troops in person, could not resist the dcspciatc valour of the French and 
Spanish confederates ; who, forcing the tremendous passes of the Alps, 
broke triumphantl}’’ into Piedmont, and for some time swept over its plains 
as conquerors ^744). But rei^orced by the Austrians, Charles Em- 
manuel, before the end of the same campaign, turned the tide of fortune, 
and obliged the allies to retire for the winter into Franee. They still retained 
possession of the duchy of Savoy, and crashed the inhabitants under every 
species of oppression. 

Li the following year, Genoa declared for the Bourbon confederation ; 
and the Sjpanish and French forces luider Don Philip, being thus at liberiy 
to form a junction in the territories of that republic with the second Spanish 
army from Naples, the king of Sardinia and the Austrians were utterly 
unable to resist their immense superiority of munbers' (1745). In this cam- 
paign, Parma and Piacenza were reduced b 3 >- the duke of Modena, the aUy of 
France and Spain ; Turin was menaced with bombardment j Tortona fell 
to the Bourbon arms ; Pavia was carried by assault ; and Don Philip, pene- 
trating into the heart of Lombardy, closed the operations of the year by his 
victorious entry into Milan. 

^ But such were the sadden vicissitudes of this sanguinary war, that the 
brilliant successes of the Spanish pnnee were shortly rendered nugatory by 
a growing misunderstanding between the courts of Paris and Madrid, and 
by the arrival of large reinforcements for the Austrian army in the peninsula 
(1746). Don Philip lost, in less than another year, all that he had acquired 
in the preceding campaign. He was driven out of Milan ; he was obliged 
to evacuate all Lombardy ; and the French and Spanish forces were ^all}'' 
compelled, by the increasing strength of the Austrians, to recross the Alps, 
and to make their retieat into France. The king of Sardinia and his allies 
carried the war into Provence, without meeting ■with much success ; and the 
French in their tom endeavoured once more to penetrate into Piedmont. 
But while that quarter of Italy ■was threatened ■with new ravages, the penin- 
sula was saved from furtlier miseries by the signature of the Peace of Aix- 
la-OhapeUe (1748). 

One of the declared puiqioses of the European powers in their assembled 
congress ■was to give independence to Italy ; and if that object could have 
be^ attained ■without the restoration of ancient freedom, and the revival of 
national ■virtue among the Italians, the provisions of the Trealy of Aix-la- 
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Cliapelle would have been -wise and equitable. The Austrians were permitted 
to retain only Milan and Mantua ; and all other foreign powers consented 
to exclude themselves from the peninsula. The grand duke Francis of 
Lorraine, now become emperor, engaged to resign Tuscany to a younger 
branch of his imperial house. The throne of the Two Sicilies was confirmed 
to Don Chiles and his heirs, to form a distinct and independent branch 
of the Spanish house of Bourbon ; and the duchies of Parma and Piacenza 
were elevated anew into a sovereign state in favour of Don Philip, who thus 
became the founder of a third dynasty of the same family. The king of 
Sardinia received some further accessions of territory, which were detached 
from the duchy of Milan ; and all the other native powers of Italy remained, 
or were re-established, in their former condition. 


FOBTY YEABS OB “ LANGUID PEACE ” BOB DIVIDED ITALY 

Thus was Italy, after two centuries of prosti’ation under the yoke of other 
nations, relieved from the long oppression of foreigners. A small portion 
only of her territory remained subject to the empire j and all the rest of the 
peninsula was divided among a few independent governments. 

But after the Peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle, Italy was still as little constituted 
as before to command the respect or the fear of the world. Her people for 
the most part cherished no attachment for rulers to whom they were indebted 
neither for benefits nor happiness, in whose success they could feel no 
community of interest, and whose aggrandisement could reflect no elorv on 
themselves. 

The condition of Italy after the nominal restoration of her independence, 
offers, as a philosophical writer has well remarked, a striking lesson of polit- 
ical experience. The powers of Europe, after having in some measure 
annihilated a great nation, were at length awakened to a sense of the injury 
which they had inflicted upon humanity, and upon the general political 
sj^stem of the world. They laboured sincerely to repair the work of destruc- 
tion j there was nothing which they did not restore to Italy, except what 
they could not restore — the extinguished energies and dignity of the people. 
Forty years of profound peace succeeded to their attempt ; and these were 
only forty years of effeminacy, weakness, and corruption— a memorable 
example to stotesmen that the mere act of their will can neither renovate a 
degraded nation, nor replenish its weight in the political balance ; and that 
national independence is a vain boon, where the people are not interested in 
its preservation, and where no institutions revive the spirit of honour, anfl 
the honest excitement of freedom. 

During these forty years of languid peace (from the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Ghapelle to the epoch of the French Revolution) the general history of Italy 
presents not a single circumstance for our observation ; and it only remains 
for us to pass in rapid review the few domestic occurrences of any moment 
m the different Italian states of the eighteenth century. The affairs of the 
Sicilies, of the popedom, of the states of the house of Savoy, of the duchies 
of Tuscany and Modena, of the republics of Genoa and Venice, and of the 
Milanese and Mantuan pro-vdnces, may each require a brief notice. But 
gie obscure or tranquil fortunes of Lucca, and of the duchies of Parma and 
Fiaconzai would scarcely merit a separate |)lace in this enumeration. 

The duchies of Parma and Pmcenza, which had once more been separated 
from that of Milan to form the independent appanage of a Spanish prince. 
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relapsed into tlie deep oblivion from which the dispute for their possession 
trad alone drawn them. Don PhOip i-eigned until the year 1765, and his son, 
Don Ferdinand, succeeded him. The administration of both of these princes 
was, in a political sense, marked by no important event ; but the literaiy and 
scientinc tastes of Don Philip entitle him to be mentioned with respect, and 
shed some beneficial influence on his ducal states. 


THE KINGDOM OP NAPLES AND SIOILY 

The transition of the crowns of Naples and Sicily, from the extinguished 
bpamsh branch of the house of Austria to tlie collateral lino of Germany, 
and feom ttat dynasty again to a junior member of the Spanish Bourbons, 
has already been noticed ; and we take up the annals of the Sicilies from the 
epoch only at whidi the infante Don Charles was confirmed in the posses- 
®^on of their t^one by the Treaty of Vienna. This sovereign, who rciuned 
at Naples under the title of Charles VII, but who is better knoira by his 
later designation of Charles III of Sxiain, governed southern Italy above 
twenty-one years. 

The general reputation of liis character has perhaps been much over- 
rated; but, as the monarch of the Sicilies, he undoubtedly laboured to pro- 
mote the welfare of his kmgdom. The war of the Spanish Succession 
paralysed all Ins efforts during the first half of his reign ; but after the restora- 
tion of ^nquillity in 1748, he devoted himself zealously and exclusively to 
the pacific work of improvement. He was well seconded by the virtuous 
intentions, if not by the limited talents, of his minister Tanucci. The princi- 
pal error of both proceeded from their ignorance of the first principles of 
finance ; and the culth’ated mind and theoretical knowledge of Tanucci 
fitted him less for the active conduct of affairs than for the station of professor 
of law, from which the king had raised liim to his friendship and confidence. 

. It has been objected as a second mistake of Charles, or his minister, that 
the system of government which tliey adopted contemplated only the contin- 
ence of peace, and contained no provision against the possibility of war. 
No attempt was made cither to kindle a martial sxiirit in the people, or to 
rouse them to the power of defending themselves from foreign aggression and 
insult. The army, the fortifications, and all warlike establishments were 
suffered to fall into utter decay ; and the military force of the kingdom, 
which was nominally fixed at thirty thousand men, was kept so incomplete 
that it rarely exceeded half that number. The only security for the preser- 
vation of honourable peace at home was forgotten in a system which 
neglected the means of commanding respect abroad ; but Charles occupied 
hiiuself) as if he indulged the delusive hope of maintaining his subjects in 
eternal tranquillity. He studiously embellished his capital ; and the useful 
public worksy harboursy aqueductSy canals, and national granaries, which 
preserve the memory of his reign, are magnificent and numerous. 

The laudable exertions of Charles were but just beginning to produce 
beneficial effects, when he was summoned by the death of his elder brother, 
Ferdinand VI of Spain, who left no cliildren, to assume the crown of that 
kingdom (1769). According to the spirit of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
his next brother, Don Philip, duke of Parma, should have succeeded to tlie 
vacant throne of the Sicilies ; but Charles III was permitted to place one of 
his own younger sons in the seat which he had just quitted. His eldest 
son betrayed such marks of hopeless idiocy that it was necessary to set him 
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altogether aside from the succession to any part of his dominions; the inheri- 
tance of the Spanish throne was reserved for the second, who afterwards 
reigned under ^e title of Charles IV; and it was to the third that the 
sceptre of the Sicilies was assigned. 

• Ferdinand IV of Naples and Sicily 

reigned till 1825, was then a boy of nine years of age. Charles appointed a 
Neapolitan council of regency to govern in his son’s name ; but the marquis 
ianucci remained the real dictator of the public administration; and the 
new monarch of Spain continued to exercise a decisive influence over the 
councUs of the Two Sicilies during the whole of his son’s minority, and 
even for some time after its expiration. It was by the act of Tanucci, 
and in comunckon wuth the policy of Charles, that the Jesuits were expelled 
from the Two Sicilies and from Spain at the same epoch; that the ancient 
us^pations of the holy see were boldly repressed ; and that the progress of 
other useful reforms was zealously forwarded. 

It was the most fatal negligence of Charles III, and the lasting misfor- 
tune of ^s son, that the education of Ferdinand IV was entrusted to the 
prince of San Nicandro, a man utterly destitute of abiHty or knowledge. 
The young monarch, who was not deficient in natural capacity, was thus 
permitted to remain m the grossest ignorance. The sports of the field were 
the only occupation and amusement of his youth ; and the character of his 
subsequrat reign was deplorably influenced by the idleness and distaste for 
public affairs m which he had been suffered to grow up. The marriage of 
herdmaud mth the princess CaroHna of Austria put a term to the ascen- 
dency of Charles III over the Neapolitan councils. His faithful servant 
Tanucci lost his authority in the administration; some years afterwards 
he was finaUy disgraced; and the ambitious consort of Ferdinand, having 
gamed an absolute sway over the mind of her feeble husband, engrossed the 

assumption of the reins of sovereignty was 
followed by the nse of a minion, who acquired as decided an influence over 
her spirit ^ she already exercised over that of the king. This was the 

Insh adventurer, who, after occupying some station 
m the French manne, mssed into Tuscany, and was received into the service 

the good fortune to distinguish himself in an 
Barbary; and thenceforth his elevation was 
became known to the queen, and was entrusted with 
Neapohtau nay. Still young, and gifted with consum- 
• r personal favour of Carolina; he governed while he 

and without any higher qualifications, or any 

profession, he was successively 
raised to the office of mimster of war and of foreign affairs. The whole 

centred in his person; and Acton was the real sever- 
eign in tlie oicilieS) when the corrupt court and the misffovemed sta.tR 
encountered the universal shock of the French Revolution.^ 


xuni ejCATES OF THE CHUEOH: 


flipca w government and poHcy in the ecclesiastical state, as 

these features presented themselves in the seventeenth century, very little 

^ make the picture true for the 

of rp*^Jl+ “ necessary indeed to pay, at the outset, that tribute 

of respect which is deserved by the personal charW of most of the sever- 
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eigns who ruled on tlie Seven Hills during the eighteenth century. Never 
had the bishops of Rome been so decorous, so generally unexceptionable in 
morals j seldom had they numbered so many men of sincere and earnest 
piety j never had the list included names more illustrious for talent and 
learning. Two popes in particular, Pro^ero Lambertani and the accom- 
plished Antonio Ganganelli, would have reflected honour upon any throne in 
Christendom. 

But those venerable priests, who, for a few years before they sank into 
the grave, left the altar and the closet, the breviary and the pen, to wear the 
triple crown and wield the ke}'s of St. Peter, discovered by sad experience 
what everyone who has administered that ofiicc must have discovered before 
he had slejit a month under the roof of the Vatican. Genius becomes a 
public calamity, virtue itself is paralysed into despair, when, after a lifetime 
spent in the library or the cloister, they are summoned, in the decrepitude of 
old age, to discharge duties more complicated, more diflicult, requiring gpeeater 
versat^ty and greater energy in action than those which belong to any other 
sovereignty’’ in the world. Where the whole ediflee of government must be 
overturned before effectual re^iair can be UTOught upon an3'’ of its parts, dif- 
ferences in the cliaracter of successive rulers are confined in their results to 
individual and temporary interests. In regard to the permanent improve- 
ment or deterioration of the state, Rodrigo Borgia was as innocent as the 
irreproachable Bamaba Chiaramonti ; Clement VII was as ulse as Sixtus V; 
and the hermit-pope Pietro di M^honc, with his gentle and pious ignorance, 
was not more helpless than Julian della Rovere, who wore armour beneath 
his sacerdotal robe. 

The most unpleasing task wliich the popes of the eighteenth century had 
to perform was that of accommodating their prerogatives over the Catholic 
states to those opinions of independence which were now rooted in every 
cabinet of Europe. Tlie priestly chiefs bowed with infinite reluctance to 
this hard necessity ; some of them disgraced tliemselves by persecuting 
foreign inquirers, like Giannone and Genovesi; and, but for the activity 
and talent uf Clement XIV, who j’ielded gracefully what he had no power 
to -withhold, the papal court might have suffered losses infinitely more inju- 
rious than the sacrifice which it was obliged to make of its able servants the 
Jesuits. ^ Pius VI, on whose head were to break the thunders of the IVench 
Revolution, was more a man of the world than anj’ of his recent predecessors. 
Long employed in offices of the government, and familiar in an especial 
degree with the business of the Roman exchequer, he distinguished him- 
self by endeavours zealous and incessant, but utterly unsuccessful, to intro- 
duce internal ameliorations. The sluggish imbecility of the papal r^e caimot 
be better proved than by the fact that, till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while internal taxes and restrictions ground the faces of the people, 
there was no duty Qhough, at several points of time, there were absolute 
prohibitions} on the importation of foreign manufactures ; and that one of 
the most vaunted measures of this reign was the organisation of a force to 
protect the frontiers against smuggling ; a measure of which, amidst all their 
recent tariffs, the popes do not appear to have ever dreamed. 

In the details of his new system of foreign duties on merchandise, as well 
as in many of his regulations for agriculture and internal trade, Pius and his 
advisers proved angularly how much they were still in the dark as to the 
principles of political economy. ' H i s partial abolition of the innumerable 
baronial tolls did not confer benefits half sufficient to counterbalance the 
evils produced by his arbitrary restrictions on the corn-trade ; his expensive 
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operations for draining the Pontine marshes wore rendered useless by his gift 
or the reclaimed lands to his nephew ; and his depreciation of the currency by 
excessive issues of paper money was an anticijiation of one of the worst errors 
committed by the leaders of the French Hcvolution. 


THE SABDmiAN KINGDOM 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century, the counts of Savoy 
were precluded from prosecuting further that policy which had gained for 
them an extensive dominion and a kingly name. But, even amidst the wars 
which had preceded^ this period) and still more cnerg^etically after their close) 
the able and ambitious victor Amadeus continued that system of internal 
improvement, to whose results he looked forward as likely to make him the 
sovereign of a people rich as well as warlike, rivals of their southern neigh- 
bours in literature and art, as they had already outstripped them in enerev 
and public spirit. ^ ix bj 

In his endeavours for the intellectual improvement of the higher ranks 
(for whom exclusively Ids institutions were designed), he succeeded as ill as 
an arbitrary king may be expected to succeed when he aims iit amending a 
corrupted, mariial, and ignorant aristocracy. For commerce he was able to 
effect greatly more, through those regulations imposed on the silk-manufac- 
ture, which, however alien their narrow spirit may be to the genuine princi- 
ples of commerce, were found to be not ill-calculated to check an coually 
narrow spirit abroad, and were accordingly imitated in Milan and the eastern 
provinces. Several excellent laws aided the rural population. One enact- 
ment expressly recognised, in contradiction to all older practice, agricultural 
leases for a fixed term of years, usually from nine to eighteen ; and not only 
so, but the lawgivers studiously left loopholes for evading a rule which they 
were in terms obliged to enact, for making the endurance of such leases 
dependent on the survivance of the landlord who had granted them. This 
characteristic artifice shows the influence of the higher classes, against whom 
however Victor Amadeus carried by arbitrary interference his great and bene- 
ficial measure for an equalisation of public burdens. For, before he abdicated 
the throne, all the estates in Piedmont, without distinction of tenure, were 
subjected to an impartial land-tax, assessed in conformit}’' to a general valua- 
tion, which likewise furnished the materials for levying all local burdens on 
the communes, such as those for roads, schools, and costs of administration. 

mien we add such improvements as these to the changes which we per- 
ceived to be in progress during the seventeenth century, we shall wonder, 
It we learn nothing more, how it should have happened that the subiects of 

r to throw themselves into the arms 

of the revolutionary hrench, but have since complained of their government 
more bitterly than any other Italians. It is not difficult to find the reasons. 
All tne reforms of the Piedmontese princes were made for their own ends, 
not for the sake of the people, who were kept peremptorily in subjection to 
• j* • ^ ^ total dependence on his character for their share of 

individual comfort; the nobles, likewise, being disarmed as well as the 
commraalty , the crown was freed from the onl}'^ check on its conduct ; and 
bitter discontents arose both from that abject submission to the priesthood, 
and from that chil^sh fear of change, wliich for the last few generations 
nave distinguished the princes. But, at the same time, amidst the innova- 
tions which were introduced after the middle of the seventeenth century, it 
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had been found expedient to conciliate the alarmed aristocracy by leaving 
its members in possession of many personal and empty, yet invidious priv> 
leges; and the consequence was a haughtiness on the part of the upper 
ranks met by sullen defiance among the multitude, a mutual mistrust among 
all orders, ready to kindle into deadly hatred. 

Charles Emmanuel III, notorious in the early years of his reign for his 
ingratitude towards a father who had resigned the throne in his favour, was 
more croditablj- distinguished in later life by Ivis endeavours to reconcile the 
conflicting wishes of the different orders of society, and to purify completely 
the administration of justice. His nobles complained of the number of com- 
moners whom he promoted to public posts : the suitors in the courts of law 
marvelled at the conduct of a king who so far distrusted his own judgment, 
and so far honoured the judicial servants of his crown, as to refuse granting 
any briefs of dispensation from judicial sentences, unless after consultation 
with the judges by whom the decision had been pronounced. He was less 
prudent in his management of the military force, which he weakened greatly 
by the promotion of inefficient officers, the nobility being always preferred, and 
a commoner finding it all but impossible to rise to high rank. This abuse 
became greatly more flagrant in the reign of his successor, who gave the last 
imp^e to the groudng discontent of his subjects, by his superstitious sub- 
servience to confessors and bigots, and not less by increasing his army to an 
unreasonable size, and taxing the people severely for its pay and subsistence. 

Sardinia, rude, poor, and lawless, like other [wovinces of Spain, was little 
improved by its new sovereign, Victor Amadeus II. In his son, however, it 
found the best ruler it had seen for ages, hluch was done by him to weaken 
feudalism, encourage agriculture, and extirpate the bands of robbers ; two 
universities were founded, and the inferior schools somewhat improved ; nnfl 
the year 1738 was a remarkable epoch in the island, from the reforms which 
it witnessed in every department. 


OJHE POTJE REPUBLICS 

The history of Lucca offers no fact worthy of being mentioned. Its 
oligarchy ^w more and more exclusive, and the peasant landholders in its 
rural districts became impoverished through the excessive division of prop- 
erty by succession. 

The miniature republic of San Marino had retreated into its wonted 
obscurity since 1739, when the fallen intriguer. Cardinal Alberoni, then 
papal legate in Romagna, repeated at its expense that treachery by whidi he 
had formerly convulsed all Europe. Alleging that the government of San 
Marino had become a narrow oligarchy, which was true but^d not justify his 
interference, he conquered its territory with a single company of soldiers and 
a few officers of police.^ The people appealed to Clement XII, who ordered 
them to determine their own fate in a general meeting : they unanimously 
voted against submission to the church, and the papal troops were with^wn. 

In 1746, the Genoese commonally, unsupported by the nobles, showed, 
in their expulsion of the Austrians, a spirit worthy of their fathers. With 
this bold insurrection the history of the republic of Genoa closes for half a 
century In 1718 it had increased its territory, by purchasing the imperial 
fief of Mnale ; but within a few years it lost Coraica. 

The revolted Corsicans allowed their country to be formed into a mock 
kingdom in 1736, by the foolish ambition of Theodore von Neuhof, a German 
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baron ; and, after they had been deserted by him, they continued to resist 
the united forces brought against them by the Genoese and Louis XV of 
France. The islanders now established a republic, which, from 1755, was 
headed by the celebrated Pasquale Paoli: and the contest for freedom was 
maintained manfully till Genoa, tired of an expensive war, and deeply 
indebted to France, ceded Corsica to that power on receiving an acquittance. 
Louis renewed the attack witli increased vigour, and the besieged republi- 
cans resisted bravely till the struggle became utterly hopeless. Paoli emi- 
grated to England, and the island became a French province in 1768, the 
year before it gave birth to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The commerce of Venice was nearly at a end; her manufactures were 
insignificant; her flag was insulted on her own Adriatic by every power of 
Europe. She still, however, possessed an Italian territory, peopled by two 
millions and a half of subjects; her Dalmatian and Albanian provinces and 
the Ionian Isles had half a million more. Her taxes had been nearly doubled 
in the eighteenth century, and amounted, in 1789, to about 11,600,000 ducats 
or £1,919,800 sterling; lier public credit was bad; and her debt was 
44,000,000 ducats, or £7,283,300 sterling. The gloomy government re- 
mained unchanged. The Council of Ten had resisted frequent attempts 
to overturn it : an attack in 1761 was checked by arrests and imprisonments 
in monasteries; and the Ten and the Three still exercised, though more 
cautiously than before, their singular functions. Their spies cost annually, 
in the eighteenth century, about 200,000 ducats ; and more than one secret 
execution was laid to their charge. But licentiousness was more prevalent 
than cruelty; infamous women were pensioned as informers by the state; 

public gaming-houses, amidst the masked gamesters, senators, 
ofiBcially appointed, presided undisguised. 

. nobles, displeased with the church, named a commission to 

inquire mto the state of its revenues. The report, which is still extant, is 
commissioners estimate the gross income at 4,274,460 ducats 
(£719,100, $3,595,500). Of this sum, 2,734,807 ducats were permanent, 
being derived from lands, money invested, or perpetual rents. The remain- 
der was casual, being made up of the alms bestowed on mendicant orders, 
and prices paid for temporary masses. The whole number of masses 

the clergy received payment was prodigious, being not less than 
^ ocn AOA ^ these the parochial and other secular clerg 3 Tnen celebrated 
4,250,060; the monastic orders celebrated the rest, being 4,688,399, of 
which 3,107,682 were masses on perpetual foundations. On the latter class 
the Venetian commissioners sarcastically remark that the whole number of the 
mon^ and friars was 7,638, of which only 3,272 were in priest’s orders, and 
entitled to say mass ; and that, consequent^, if the monks performed all the 
nmsses for which they took payment, each of their priests would have to 
omciate fourteen or fifteen hundred times a year. 


MILAN A13D TUSCANY 

For seventeen y;ears after the Peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle, the duchies of 
Milan and Mantua, forming one province, and the grand duchy of Tuscany as 
another, were governed by viceroys appointed by Maria Theresa and her 
husband Francis. On the emperor’s death in 1765, the two Lombard duchies 
contmued to constitute a province of the empire under his son Joseph II ; 
but Tuscany was formed into an independent sovereignty for Peter Leopold, 
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the new emperor’s younger brother. All these sovereigns wore remarkable 
persons: the sons were worthy of their heroic mother; and Leopold, &ee 
from that ambition which stained the names of Maria Theresa and Joseph 
with the infamous partition of Poland, was one of the greatest men that ever 
filled a throne. 

The statistical results of this period were lughly xdcasing. Austrian 
Lombardy, at length enabled to profit in some measure by its singular phys- 
ical advantages, was, in 1790, by far the most flourishing province in Italy ; 
while Tuscany also was prosperous, and in some respects more decidedly so 
than Joseph’s duchies. The institutions of both stales were wonderfully im- 
proved; and the history of these changes is one of the most interesting 
pages in the aimals of modem Ital}'. 

That the long servitude of the Italians had ruined their character as well 
as their national resources, could not have been more clearly proved tlmn 
by the bitter opposition with which they met all the reforms introduced by 
their new masters. There was hardly an improvement of any importance, 
especially in Lombard}', that was not absolutely forced uxion the natives ; 
and the most sweeping changes were skilfull}' evaded, some of them during 
more than a generation. ]\luch of this delay was attributable to the wonted 
slowness of the Austrian court ; but much also was produced by the passive 
resistance of the people. The great system of administration, the first 
draft of which haa_been laid before the empress in 1739, did not come 
into aothuty till 1755, and its introduction makes that year an important 
epoch for northern Italy. 

A few only of the features which distinguished the plan of taxation can be 
hero described. One of the worst e'\'ils to be removed was the subdivision of 
the state into seven districts, each of which, like a separate kingdom, has its 
duties on mercantile imports, exports, and transits. This abuse was swept 
away by a single stroke of the pen ; and similar restrictions on agp:icultural 
produce sliared the same fate. The excise was subjected to good regulations, 
and the customs based on prineiplcs ns fair as any that then prevailed in 
Europe. Lastly, a new survey and '^'aluation f onned the rule for an equitable 
assessment of the land-tax. A dispassionate and well-qualified judge was able 
to find in the S 3 'stem but four serious defects: an insulficient check on the 
land-val^tors ; the retention of the unwise mercantile-tax ; the imposition 
of a capitation-tux on the peasantry and others who paid no land-tax ; and 
the permission to the church, which possessed a third of thelands in the state, 
and had till now paid no taxes for them, to retain too many of its Spanish 
privileges. 

But the portion of the plan that most interests us is the administrative. In 
the general government, the obnoxious senate was retained, and formed a very 
injurious barrier between the subjects and the throne, generating petty cabals, 
and assisting in keeping up that tendency to secrecy and plotting which had 
been triumphant under the Spaniards. In the provincial government, the 
leading principle was, to subject everything in the last instance to the control 
of the boards of administration at hlilan, while the immediate administra- 
tion of every province was put under a delegate appointed by the sovereign ; 
although, at the same time, a considerable part of the actual management was 
consigned to a provincial council established in every chief city. The local 
statutes of the old republics or petty principalities, which it was notin all cases 
considered safe to touch, createdmany diversities in the execution of this plan; 
but the general rule was to introduce in the provineial councils members of 
three orders: the representatives of the cities, who were nobles, and elected by 
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theu omi class in each town j the reiiresentatives elected by the landholders 
of the province j and the mercantile men who represented, and were elected by 
the corporation of merchants. The council so formed devolved its ordinarv 
powers on a committee of its own body, called the prefects of government. 
Oommunal councils were also instituted, according to regulations laid down in 
a prolix code. Each of them administered the patrimony of the commune, 

under the presidency of a chancellor appointed by the’ 
sovereign. Their own members were five for each com- 
mune: three representatives of the landholders, one 
representative of the mercantile body, and one represent- 
ative of those who were subject to the capitation-tax. 
They were elected annually in a meeting of all the land- 
holders rated on the books for the land-tax ; soldiers ■ 
and churchmen, however, being ineligible. The same 
constituency also elected the consul, who was an inferior 
criminal judge, and the syndic, who had dignity without 
any real duties. 

(Toseph, seconded by his excellent viceroy Count 
Firmian, under whom served Verri, Carli, Neri, and 
other enlightened Italians, followed out the plan of 
amelioration which had been thus delineated for Vu'm, 
He improved the courts of justice and the judicial pro- 
cedure, especially in criminal causes, abo lishing , at i^he 
suggestion of Beccaria, torture and secret trials. He 
annulled or diminished the most vexatious of the feudal 
privileges, and imposed checks on the pei^etual destina- 
tion of estates. He patronised agriculture, and extended 
commerce and manuf actpes by the construction of roads, 
as well as by the abolition of some re mainin g imposts 
and restrictions. When the death of his mother, in 
1780, freed him from her remonstrances on ecclesiastical 
matters, he commenced with his accustomed impetuosily 
a series of changes in that department, which Pius VI 
comidered so dangerous that he made a fruitless journey 
to Vienna in the hope of procuring their repeal. The 
most material of those measures were the following : all 

o 4 .T, T, were to enjoy toleration; the bishops were 

f rbidden, as they had already been forbidden by other princes, to act upon 
any papal bull but such as should be transmitted to them by the government; 
ae moiMtoo ole^ were declared to be dependent, not on tfc general o£ 

.Eom^ but direoHy on fte resident bMwp o! toe 
diocese uuthm winch their cloister was situated ; lastly, all nunneries were 
suppressed, except those which pledged themselves to occupy their members 
® young. The emperor’s death interrupted the consoli- 

thMUffhi^ nP uniformity to his system of government 

^ Austrian doimmons. The decree of 1786, which promul- 
divided the Italian provinces into eight circles, 
pinooi ^ wluch the local admmistration was to be vested in a chamber 
dependent upon the government. This departure from the late 
arrmgement created in Lombardy universal discontent. 

Sometimes unjust and crael, often misjudging and imprudent, always 
headstrong, passionate, and despotic, doing good to his subjects by force, 
and punishing as ungrateful all who refused to be thus benefited, Joseph was 
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an unconscious instrument in the hand of jirovidence for advancing in sonth- 
ern Europe the great revolution of his time. One inveterate evil was extir- 
pated, that another might be substituted for it, which, being less deeply- 
rooted, was destined in its turn to wither and die away. « At length,” 
a noble-minded Italian in the last stage of the emperor’s reign, “the obsta- 
cles which hindered the happiness of nations have mainly disappeared Over 
the greater part of Europe despotism has banished feudal anarchy ; and the 
manners and spirit of the times have already weakened despotisni.” 

The reforms in the grand duchy of Tuscany went infinitely further than 
those of Joseph and his mother in the provinces of the Po. They were com- 
menced dnring the life of Francis, by the prince of Cmon, his viceroy at Flor- 
ences and the plan was formed, even thus early, for consolidating into one 
common code all those contradictory laws which, subsisting in the old Tuscan 
communities, had been maintained since the subjection of all to the duchy. 
But it was reserved for younger luinds to construct this noble edifice. 

Till we reflect that Leopold’s scheme of legislation for Tuscany was de- 
vised and executed long before that change of opinions which the French 
Revolution diffused through the whole of Europe, we are not fully aware 
how very far he stood in advance of his age. In his new code the criminal 
section was especially bold, inasmuch as it swept away at once torture, con- 
fiscation, secret trial, and even the punishment of death. Imprisonment for 
debt, forbidden by one of his laws unless the claim exceeded a certain amount, 
was afterwards abolished altogether. All pri-vileged juris^ctions were de- 
stroyed, and the public courts fortified in their independence and authority. 
Restrictions on agriculture were totall}'- removed ; and large tracts of com- 
mon were brought into cultivation by being ^vided among poor peasants in 
property, subject only to a small cro^vn-rent. The grand duke discontinued 
the ruinous system of farming out the taxes ; he mminished their amount, 
and abandoned most of tlie government monopolies. Notwitiistanding, he 
was able, before he left Italy, to pay off the greater part of a large national 
debt; for, under his new sj^tem, and eqjeciaUy through the al^olute freedom 
which he aUowcd to commerce, industry flourished so wonderfully, that his 
revenue .suffered hardly any diminution. 

Leopold’s ecclesiastical reforms wore equally daring, and gave deep 
offence to the papal government. Thej’ were chiefly desigfned for improving 
the condition of the parochial clergy, and for ciubing the monastic orders. 
He suppressed the Inquisition ; he imposed severe imitations on the pro- 
fession of monks and nims; he made the regular clergy dependent, not 
merely ^as his brother had done) on their bishop, but directly on the priest of 
the parish; he taxed church-lands like those belonging to laymen; he even 
seized^ arbitrarily several large estates which had been destined to useless 
ecclesiastical purposes, and applied their proceeds towards increasing the 
insufficient incomes of the priests in rural parishes. This step, as well as 
several others, formed parts of his great scheme against tithes, of wMch he 
gradually introduced a general commutation. 

In the system which this great man enforced there were unquestionably 
many defects. There was something (though not much) of his brotiier’s 
hasty disregard for obstacles arising from foreign quarters ; a fault which 
made his smieme for free trade in some respects injurious to Mb subjects, and 
forced him in his later years to resume a few restrictions. There was a de- 
position to overstrain we principles of reform, manifested when he totally 
abolished trading corporations, or* when, in the last year of the period, he 
annulled at a blow all rights of primogeniture, and aU substitutions in 
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succession to land. There was a jealous watchfulness over details, a temper 
exceedingly useful hut very irritating, which displayed itself Avith equal 
force in the severe system of police, and in the curious circular letter which 
he addressed to the_ nobles, requesting that their la^es might be made to 
dress more economically. There was some ficldeness of purpose, though 
much less than those have believed, who forget the existence of that chaos 
of local laws and privileges, through which he had for years to pilot liis way, 
embarrassed, misled, and thwarted .at every step. Lastly, there were two 
absolute wants. Leopold did not, because in a single generation he could 
not, renovate the heart and mind of his people; and therefore the degenerate 
Florentines murmured at his strictness of rule, and ridiculed his personal 
peculiarities. lie did not give to his subjects a representative constitution; 
and therefore his fabric of beneficent legislation crumbled into fragments 
the moment his hand ceased to support its weight. 



Teufle of the Sibtl, Tivoiii 


It is said, indeed, that he had sketched a constitution before he left Tus- 
cany ; out, at all events^ liis reforms in tlie local administration went verj* 
far towfirds this great end. His purpose, in which, as in so much besides, 
he was obstructed by a multiplicity of special statutes and customs, was to 
introduce over the duchy one uniform system of municipal government, 
embracing all districts, rural as well as urban. During his whole reign, 
step ufter step^ led him towards this result, by orga nisi ng new communal 
councils in various provinces, which had at length comprehended nearly the 
whole state. At the same time there was extended to the new boards the 
TOiyilege conferred first on those in the Florentine territory, of managing 
their local patrimony as of old, without dependence upon the supreme gov- 
^ment. The polity of Alessandro de’ Medici, which still prevailed in 
Florence, was annulled in 1781; and the elective board which administered 
the auairs of the city thenceforth consisted of a gonfalonier, as president, 
eleven priors, and twenty councillors./ ^ r » 

A Tuscan JSstimate of Leopold 

The reforms of Leopold I (Emjieror Leopold II) did not sufSce to drag 
j^scany from the abyss into which she had been cast bj'" the sMroa'acy of the 
Medici. A faU^en people would rise again to the enthusiasm of grsind ideas, 
but what grand idea did Leopold I place at the heiid of the regenerative 
movement I He corrected clerical abuses, but did not enkindle the religious 
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faith of the people after the example of the ardent preachers of the Crusades 
of the Mddle Ages and the sixteenth century reformers. He recognised 
equality in civil laws, but did not make a social credo of it like the French 
republicans. 

Leopold’s idea was a paternal government, a sort of family council, where 
the most touching accord would reign between the prince and the assembly 
elected by the commons. He wanted to make another Arcadia of Tuscany, 
an Arcadia simpl}- occupied with its well-being and material progress, foreim 
to the use of arms and neutral in all aspects of war. But this was not the 
way to model character and make free citizens. The shock given to Europe 
by the French Bevolution and the results therefrom had quite other eifecte. 
■When Italy owed to the France of '89 that moral shock wliich stirred up 
men’s minds and made them enter into communication with the universal 
conscience, it did not need more to convict of error those who reproached the 
French Bevolution with haAdng upset the reforms of Italian princes without 
any compensation. Abstention in this gigantic struggle was impossible. 
It was imperative^ to light either for the powers of the past or for those of 
the future ; so this worship of principles became the great passion of souls, 
and character regained all its old vigour. The Bestoration came to check 
this salutary movement. 

The sleeping sUrocracy inaugurated by Fossombroni went back to the 
Medici traditions and the meanness of the old regpme was again substituted 
for the moral and political grandeur of the French epoch. But it was 
thenceforth impossible to stifle the germs of the new life. We shall see these 
germs, in spite of most unfavourable conditions, fruotif 3 'ing in Tuscan}'- as in 
other parts of Italy ; we shall see the country of Michelangelo coming out 
of its abasement and paying the Itiilian revolution the tribute of its genius, 
its love, and its blood.^ 


ITALY m THE BEVOLUTTOHAllY AGE 

For the soverei^s of Italj', as well as for the people, the first three 
years of the revolutionary age formed a time of abortive plans and earnest 
preparation. 

Events of immediate interest cut short two -visionarj'- designs, of which, 
although both must have failed of success, j’ct either, by the very attempt, 
might have given another colour to the histoiy of Europe. A few aspiring 
cardinals, looking back to Gregory VII and Sixtus V, devised an Italian 
league, to be headed by the pope ; and at the court of Turin, which took 
example from its own more recent annals, there was planned a campaign 
against its A^trian neighbours. But Borne was destined to fall a passive 
■victim to foreign aggression j and the ambitious king of Sardinia became the 
scapegoat of the prince whose Lombard crown he had wished to transfer to 
his own brows. 

The emperor Joseph died in the beginning of the year 1790, and Leopold, 
leaving Tuscany to his second son Ferdinand, received both the hereditar}'- 
dominions of Austria and the imperial dignity. He extricated himself Rkill 
fully from the foreigfn wars into wliich his brother had plunged; but neither 
the internal discontents of the Low Countries, nor the dangers which threat- 
ened Louis XVI, were evils so easily remedied. He employed his diplomacy 
in endeavouring, by means of a European congress, to impose constitutional 
limitations on all the contending parties in France ; but disappointment in 
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this scheme, and fresh revolts among his own provinces, embittered every 
moment of his life. He was tempted to become a leading party in the fatal 
Treaty of Pilnitz, which may be truly said to have destroyed the French 
monarchy; and in the spring of 1792, liis death, at the age of forty-four, 
saved him from beholding the calamities which speedily followed. His 
hereditaij estates descended to his eldest son Francis, who likewise suc- 
ceeded him as emperor ; _ and the policy of the new reign, warlike as well as 
anti-revolutionary from its very opening, accelerated the contest which soon 
desolated Europe. 

Two other Italian courts, besides those of Lombardy and Tuscany, were 
deeply interested in the fate of the royal family in Paris. The queen of 
Naples was, like Marie Antoinette, a daughter of Maria Theresa ; and the 
two brothers of Louis XVI were sons-in-law of the Idng of Sardinia. The 
advisers of Ferdinand prepared for the struggle by strengthening the artil- 
lery and marine, by reconciling themselves with the see of Home, by impos- 
ing extraordinary taxes, and by seizing the money deposited in the national 
banks; but to these measures were added others of a difEerent cast, designed 
for crushing the dreaded strength of public opinion. Arbitrary commissions 
were organised for trying political offences ; spies were set to watch Cirillo, 
Pagano, Oonforti, Delfico, and other men of liberal views; foreign books and 
newspapers were excluded ; and Filangieri’s work was burned by the hands of 
the common hangman. In the other extremity of the peninsula, the count 
d’ Artois imitated at Turin, on a smaller scale, the court of emigrant nobles 
which surrounded Monsieur at Coblenz. Simultaneously with that alliance 
between the emperor and the king of Prussia, which produced the abortive 
invasion of France in 1792, there was concluded an Italian league, headed 
openly by Naples and Home, and secretly joined by Victor Amadeus, while 
the grand duke of Tuscany, as well as the Venetians and the Genoese, 
remained determinedly neutral. 

Time of the Wrench Repiiblic under the National Convention 

The little cloud which rose over the tennis-court at Versailles, had abeady 
overshadowed aU the thrones in Europe ; and that of Sardinia was the first 
on which it discharged its tempest. Where both parties were resolved on 
war, a pretence was readily found. Semonville, sent to negotiate for a 
passage for the French armies through Piedmont, was reported to have 
propagated revolutionary doctrines on his way : he was ordered to quit the 
king’s dominions, and a second envoy was refused leave to cross the 
frontier. 

On the 18th of September, 1792, the national assembly declared war 
against the king of Sardinia ; and an invasion of his states immediately 
ensued. The Savoyards, discontented and democratic, had no will to fight; 
the Piedmontese, ill-oificered as well as mutinous, had neither will nor 
ability ; and within a fortnight Savoy and the county of Nice were in the 
possession of the French troops. The atrocities, however, which took place 
at Paris during the autumn of that year, and the execution of the king in 
the beginning of the next, not only gave fresh vigour to the operations of 
the allied sovereigns, but added new members to their league. In 1793 a 
British fleet occupied Corsica ; while the Austrians and Piedmontese vainly 
tried to fight their way against Kellermann through Savoy to Lyons. 
During the succeeding summer, the republicans, entering Italy with one 
army by the Alps, and with another through the neutral territory of Genoa, 
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maintained a more energetic campaign, which left them masters of all the 
passes leading down into Piedmont. At the same time Fasquale Faoli, sup- 
ported by England, arranged a constitution for Corsica, which acknowledged 
George 111 as its king. 

In the course of the year 1795, the alarm produced by tlie recent suc- 
cesses of the French not only disarmed some of their most active enemies, 
but gained for them allies in Italy itself, the stronghold of legitimate mon- 
archy. Ferdinand of Tuscany, a cautious or timid man, anxious to preserve 
the commerce of Leghorn, and seeing no reason why he should sacrifice his 
people to the ambition or revenge of the greater European courts, was the 
first crowned head that recognised the new democratic state. In February 
of this year, he concluded a treaty with France, disclaiming his enforced 
connection with the allies, and binding himself to a strict neutrality. Soon 
afterwards the coalition lost tlirec of its members, Holland, Prussia, and 
Spain. Within the Alps the war languished ; and the Austrians and Pied- 
montese were able, till the end of the autumn, to keep the invading armies 
cooped up in the northwestern comer of the peninsula. Meanwhile that 
fermentation of men’s minds, which had its centre in Paris, was diffusing 
itself over most of the Italian provinces, among those classes that were pre- 
disposed to receive such an impulse. 

Tuscany was the quarter in wliich the new opinions met with the least 
countenance. Although the grand duke had been tempted to depart from 
some of liis father’s commercial and agricultural laws, his plan of polity 
remained so far entire that the constitutionalists had really little to complain 
of. In ecclesiastical matters, however, the priesthood renewed with success 
those instigations by wliicli many of them long before had crippled the efforts 
of their bold reformer; and Leopold had not been twelve months at Vienna, 
when the peasantry clamorously demanded the re-establisliment of certain 
religious fraternities and forms of worship which he had abolished as 
superstitious and hurtful. In the eastern provinces of the papal state 
there was much silent discontent among all classes; but in Rome itself, 
although a few men held democratic opinions, the only outbreak that hap- 
pened was that of Januai}', 1793, when Bassvillc, the French secretary of 
legation, an active republican agent, was stoned to death by the populace. 
In Parma, Duke Ferdinand had recently alannod the thinking part of his 
subjects by introducing the papal Inquisition, and by exhibiting himself, in 
strong contrast to his early habits, as a religious formalist and devotee. The 
duke of Modena was perhaps more unpopular than he deserved to be. In 
the republics opinions were greatly dividei^ though from dissimilar causes. 
San Marino was a cipher ; Lucca was made passive, not only by her own 
insignificance, but by a general indifference towards change ; the Venetians 
were detracted by two opposite feelings, their fear of Austrian encroach- 
ment and their hatred of Parisian democracy; the Genoese, although the 
revolutionary party was strong among them, not only dreaded the destruction 
of their commerce, but were personally interested in the French funds. 

In the remaining sections of the peninsula, the extreme south and the 
extreme north, were to be found the most zealous disciples of the Revolu- 
tion. In the kingdom of Naples, both on the mainland and in Sicily, con- 
spiracies were repeatedly discovered, and the plotters executed, several of 
them having been previously toutured to enforce a discoveij^ of their accom- 
plices. Even the ministeis of state cliarged each other with treason; and 
Acton procured the imprisonment of the chevalier De’ Medici, \rith several 
other men high in office. The people, although strong in prejudice, were at 
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this time discontented witli the increased taxation, and the renewal of arbi- 
trary interference by iJie government ; many of the nobles were as eager as 
the middle classes in their wishes for general amelioration ; and the church 
herself, whose property the rulers were every day seizing to satisfy the 
necessities of the exchequer, was not at first able to discover whether repub- 
licanism or legitimate monarchy was likely to be her most dangerous enemy. 
Throughout Austrian Lombardy the desire of change became almost uni- 
versal. The people at large were disgusted by public burdens heavily 
augmented,' and by the coarse insolence of the German satellites who exacted 
them; those classes, which had enjoyed the semblance of political power 
under the constitution of Maria Theresa, were provoked by that mixture of 
military command and absolute foreign rule which, since Leopold’s death, 
had been substituted for it ; and refiecting men perceived, in the attitude 
which the cabinet of Vienna had now decidedly assumed, no prospect of 
improvement or relief if the allied sovereigns should be victorious. Pied- 
mont was a still more favourable soil for republicanism, and there its principles 
soon rooted themselves very deeply. On the mainland, more than one con- 
spiracy was discovered and punished ; while the Sardinians, finding them- 
selves treated as rebels when they sent deputies to demand those reforms 
which they conceived tliemselves to have merited by their brave resistance 
to the French fleet, broke out into open revolt, killed several members of 
the^ government, and were with difficulty dissuaded by the viceroy from 
giving up the island to France. 


Tlic Campaign of 1796 and iU Consequences 

The Italians were soon to learn that theii’ wishes and interests were 
matters of as absolute indifference to those who now contended on their soil, 
as they had been during the whole preceding course of their modern history. 
Their future master, the French general Bonaparte, receiving from the 
Directory the command of the army of Italy, avowed on quitting Paris his 
determination to finish the war in a month by complete success or utter 
defeat. That which seemed to others an idle bravado, suggested by sudden 
elevation to a young and self-confident man, was, in the mind of the speaker 
himself, a pledge to be literally fulfilled. He began liis attack on the 12th 
of April, 1796, and on the 16th of May he entered Milan in triumph as the 
conqueror of all Lombard}’’ and Piedmont. 

This wonderful campaign embraced several of Napoleon’s most celebrated 
victories. The battles of Montenotte, Millesimo, and Dego, fought on three 
successive days in April, amidst the mountains which lie northwest from 
Genoa, drove back into the plain Beaulieu’s Austrian arm}’’, and its Piedmon- 
tese allies imder Colli. Victor Amadeus, not less inconstant than imprudent, 
deserted the contest in premature despair ; and in May his ambassadors at 
Paris signed a discreditable peace, by which lie gave up Savoy and Nice to 
the French Republic, admitted garrisons into some of his fortresses, disman- 
tled the rest, and paid heavy contributions to the invaders. Bonaparte, 
pursuing the Austrians into Lombardy, intimidated the duke of Parma into 
an armistice, which was purchased by a large payment in money, and tlie 
surrender of twenty works of art, to be selectea by French commissioners, 
and placed in the museum at Paris. The bloody passage of the bridge of 
Lodi, where Napoleon himself, vrith the generals of his staff, charged in 
person up to the mouths of the enemy’s guns, left the plain of the Po com- 
pletely open to his armies, and kindled among the young conqueror’s soldiers 
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lliai devoted confidence which bore them onward through years of victoiy. 
Milan received a provisional government and national guard, hut had to 
contribute heavily for the support of the republican troops ; and the duke 
of Modena, also, could not obtain an armistice without furmshing liberal 
supplies, to which, according to the rule thenceforth invariably followed by 
the invaders, was iidded the surrender of the- choicest pictures from his 
gallery. 

Already feared as well ns honoured abroad. General Bonaparte next 
proceeded to intimidate tlic government at homo. To Carnot’s order for 
marching upon Borne and Naples ■\rith one division of the army, while 
Eellermann, with another, should keep his hold of Lombardy, he replied by 
transmitting his resignation, and denouncing the project as ruinous. In the 
south, said he, there are no enemies worth conquering ; the possession of 
Italy must be contested wth the Austrians, and the plains of the Po ought 
to be the scene of the struggle. While ho waited for the answer to his bold 
remonstrance, the peasantiy, excited by the priests and some of the nobles, 
rose in several quarteia against him. At Milan the disturbance was easily 
quieted ; but at Pavia it was not suppressed till the town was taken by 
storm, and given up to Ije plundered by the soldier}'. Tliis terrible example 
produced its effect ; the Italians trembled and submitted, and tho French 
and Germans were left to fight their battles undisturbed. l^Ieanwhile, the 
Director}', aware, as their general well knew, that they could not dispense 
^ll'h his services, scut an approval of all his plans, and confirmed him in the 
undivided command of the army, stipulating only that ho should satisfy the 
honour of Franco by humbling, in his own way, the pope and the king of 
Naples. He received^ these instructions while occupying the line of the 
Adige ; and, after having distributed troops on different points in tho north, 
he himself prexiared to march as far southwards as might be necessary for 
frightening iiis adveraaries in that quarter. Before he had time to cross the 
Apennines, the king of Naples had lost heart, and made humiliating submis- 
sions, concluding an armistice, afterwards changed into a treaty of peace. 
The pope, left totally defcncclc^, and seeing the conqueror holding Bologna 
in person, concluded a truce on harder terms than any which had been yet 
exacted. Tho citadel of Ancona was to be given up with all its stores j tho 
French were also to retain possession of the provinces of Bologna and Ferrara, 
where both the chief cities had organised free governments for themselves ; 
the papal treasury was to pay large contributions in money and provisions ; 
and Paris was to bo adorned by a hundred works of art, and five hundred 
manuscripts from the Vatican. Having thus dealt with the enemies of the 
republic, Bonaparte next proceeded to dispose of the grand duke of Tuscany, 
its earliest friend. On a pretence that the neutrality had been violated, he 
seized the port of Leghorn, confiscated the goods of English traders which 
lay there, and attempted, though unsuccessfully, to capture their merchant- 
ships. 

The wars of 1796 were not yet at an end. In September a second 
Austrian army of sixty thousand men, under the veteran marshal Wurmser, 
marched through tlie Tyrol j but lus active adversary had already returned 
northwards ; and a campaign of six days in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
of Garda, and along the valley of the Brenta, forced the shattered remains 
of the imperial forces to take refuge in the strong fortress of Mantua, which 
the French had already attacked, and now invested anew. In November a 
third Austrian army, under Alvinzi, placed its enemy in extreme peril ; but 
the desperate battle of Areola, fought near Verona during three whole days. 
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drove this host likewise back into the mountains. Tlie military events of the 
year were closed by the revolt of the Corsicans against the English, after 
which the French envoy Saliceti established in the island a provisional demo- 
cratic government. 

But tliere were yet other tasks to be performed. The French had excited 
in the minds of all the Italians wishes which it was very far from easy to 
gratify. The Lombards demanded an independent and republican organisa- 
tion;, but the Directory, anticipating the chances of war, which might make 
it necessary to buy a peace with Austria, dared not as yet to do more than 
throw out vague encouragements. The pope, whose eastern provinces 
entertained similar desires, was not so dangerous ; and Bonaparte, without 
consulting his masters, freed them from any embarrassment into wMch they 
might have been thrown by their recent treaty with the duke of Modena. 
That prince’s capital was disaffected, and Eeggio had already openly revolted. 
Napoleon, professing to have discovered that the duke had violated the 
neutrality, deposed his administration, and declared the provinces free. By 
his instigation, also, deputies from Bologna, Ferrara, Eeggio, Mirandola, and 
Modena, chosen respectively by the lawyers, landholders, and merchants, 
assembled in the end of 1796, and erected the two papal legations with the 
Modenese duchy into a commonwealth. This state, lying wholly between 
the Po and Rome, was called the Gispadane Republic. 

The contest among the foreigners for the soil of Italy was ended in the 
spring of 1797. In January of that year, Alvinzi’s army, increased by rein- 
forcements to fifty thousand men, attacked that under Bonaparte, amo unting 
to about forty-five thousand, at Rivoli, between the river Adige and tlie 
Lake of Garda. This bravely fought battle closed in the total rout of the 
Austrians ; and early next month, Wurmser, compelled by disease and famine, 
surrendered Mantua. The last effort of the emperor, who sent the archduke 
Charles across the northeastern frontier of Italy, was as unfortunate as the 
preceding ones ; the hereditary states of Austria were invaded by the victo- 
rious general in person ; and their sovereign submitted in AprU, when the 
French army lay within twenty-five leagues of Vienna. 

But, before crossing the Alps, the young conqueror had humbled another 
enemy. Pius VI, not altogether without provocation, had broken the con- 
vention of Bologna, and raised troops to assist the emperor ; upon whicli, 
Bonaparte, after his victory over Alvinzi, marching rapidly southward, over- 
threw the papal troops under Colli, and dictated at Tolentino, in February, 
the terms of a humiliating peace. The pope formally relinquished to the 
Cispadane Republic, not only the legation of Bologna and Ferrara, already 
ceded, but the province of Romagna in addition ; he yielded to the French 
Republic his territories of Avignon and the neighbouring Venaissin ; he 
left Ancona in the hands of its troops, till a general peace should be conduded ; 
he engaged to pay large contributions as the ransom of those other provinces 
which the enemy had just seized ; and he renewed the obligation to deliver 
manuscripts and works of art, which accordingly were soon carried away. 

The peace with the emperor was not arranged so easily. Its outlines were 
contained in the preliminaries of Leoben, signed on the 18th of April, 1797 ; 
and the main difficulties were obviated at the expense of Venice, whose 
government, regarded with dislike by both parties, had acted so as to forfeit 
all claims on the indulgence of the one, without being able to earn much 
gratitude from the other. Besides yielding the Austrian Ne^erlands and the 
frontier of the Rhine, Francis entirely renounced his provinces in Lombardy, 
and agreed to acknowledge the new Italian republics. In compensation for 
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mainland provinces of 

the distiicte of Bergamo and Brescia, mth llie Polesine, all lying be|ond 
^at iner, bemg mtended to form part of the Cispadane Republic. £e 
Venetian temtones were already m revolt, and had declai-ed themselves free 
commonwealths, demanding protection from the French, who had excited 

and now cooUy abandoned most of Hiom to a new 
} *^® .^“3nstice contemplated towards these unfortunate Lombards 

no palliation could be offered, and none was ever attempted; but for the 

SI SS.*” »p.=dily pS! 



MorfACo 


Before the prelimmaries were signed. Colonel Junot had been despatched 
to A enice, to demand satisfaction for a slaughter of some soldiers in the towns 
bordenng.on the Lake of Garda. In Verona also, about the same time, the 
pomace of the city and district, headed by a few of the nobles and clergy, 
attacked, robbed, and murdered the French and their partisans ; and on the 
i* TT there broke out a general massacre. The Veronese mob. and 

the Venetian troops, drove the foreigners into the citadel, and held the town 
three days, committing horrible cruelties on all who were suspected of being 
favouial^ to the enemy ; but, on the 20tli of the same montn, a detachment 
or the^Brench stormed tlie place, and revenged their friends by numerous 
executions, in the course of which there perished several noblemen, and 
a Oapuchin fnar, whose eloquence had been the prop of the insurrection. 
On the approach of the same evening, a French privateer, in escaping from 
an Austrian vessel, ran into the harbour of Venice, in violation of the ordin- 
OTy law I upon which a souffle ensued with the Slavonian sailors, and the 
French captam and several of his crew were killed. Bonaparte received at 
once the welcome news of both occurrences — the taking of Verona, and the 
outrage on the ship. He instantly ordered the French envoy at Venice to 
depart, but not till he should have demanded that the commandant of the 
port and the three inquisitors of state should be put in prison for trial. The 
cowar^y senate, without a moment’s hesitation, arrested those men, ordered 
the public prosecutors to draw up indictments against them, and instructed 
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tlie deputies who attended at the general’s headquarters to offer the most 
humble submissions. 

Bonaparte told them abruptly that their aristocratic constitution was out 
of date, and he intended to annul it. Without waiting for an answer he 
declared war on Venice, whose leaders had already foreseen his sentence, and 
endeavoured to palliate its effects. A few of the principal nobles held 
a secret meeting in the apartments of the imbecile Lodovico Manin, the hun- 
dred-and-twentieth and last doge, where they resolved to summon the gi'and 
council, and propose alterations in the constitution. About the very time 
when the lords of the Adriatic crouched thus abjectly, the last instance of 
Venetian spirit was exhibited in Treviso by Angelo Giustiniani, the governor 
of the province, who, on giving up his sword to the French general, reproached 
him to his face with his betrayal of Venice. Napoleon listened quietly to 
his invectives, and dismissed him unharmed. 

Next da}*-, while the city resounded with impotent preparations for defence, 
about half of the members of the grand council met to decree its dissolution. 
The doge prefaced, by a long speech, a motion for authorising the envoys to 
treat with the victorious general regarding alterations on the constitution. 
The motion was seconded by Pietro Antonio Bembo, and carried, almost 
unanimously. Bonaparte, however, insisted that the council should by a 
formal act depose itself, and create a democracy. His agents used in the 
city the necessary means of allurement and intimidation ; and on the 12th 
of May, 1797, the grand council met for the last time. The people gathered 
in the square of St. Mark ; the sailors belonging to the ships of .war, already 
ordered to leave the harbour, made a confused noise ; and, a few musket- 
shots being fired, a universal panic seized the nobles. There was a sudden 
cry for the question ; it was put, and the abolition of the constitution was 
carried by 612 voices to 20, five members declining to vote. The people 
were surprised to see their chiefs leaving the palace dejected ; but the cause 
was soon explained, A tumult arose ; the mob attacked the houses of several 
French partisans, and finding one man with a tricolour cockade in his pocket, 
nailed it upon his forehead. Order being restored, a provisional adminis- 
tration was established ; and, on the 16th of May, a definitive treaty was 
signed at Milan between France and the new republic of Venice. The repre- 
sentative form of government was recognised ; the infant state received, on 
its o\yn petition, a garrison of French troops ; while a fine, and the delivery 
of pictures and manuscripts, were secretly stipulated. When, soon after- 
wards, the Venetian envo^’^s who had signed this convention demanded that 
Bonaparte should procure a ratification of it, he coolly reminded them of a 
fact which he himself had probably recollected a few days earlier — that, 
when the treaty .was arranged, their mandate had expired by the dissolution 
of their constituency, the grand council. He therefore declared that the 
compact was null, and that the Directory must be left to determine for them- 
selves in relation to the revolutionised state. 

At this time, however, it was the conqueror’s wish, by an act equally 
unjust towards another section of the Italians, to compensate to the Vene- 
tians in some measure the spoliation they had suffered. He designed to 
incorporate with Venice his newly formed Gispadane Eepublic, while a 
transpadane republic should contain the Venetian districts of Bergamo and 
Brescia, in addition to the emancipated provinces in central Lombardy, 
no longer liable to be claimed by Austria. But Venice was destined to be 
the victim of a treachery yet more inexcusable. The cession of Mantua to the 
Austrians, which was involved in the plan sketched at Leobeu, was viewed 
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with dm])probation in Paris ; while the Venetians were considered at once 
loo aristocratic to be safe neighbours, and too weak to be useful allies. 
Prancis, on the other hand, was extiumely desirous to comniaiid the head of 
the Adiiatic; and his plenipotentiaries and the French general treated 
secretly for exchanging the islands and duchy of Venice for the fortress and 
province of Mantua. 

In the meantime, the new position of matters altered Bonaparte’s vie\ra 
as to the organisation of upper Ital}'. The inhabitants of the Oispadane 
Kcpnblic, whose constitution, though framed, had never been formsdly 
approved, were easily induced to accept a plan submitted to them, for unit- 
ing all the free proidnces of the north into one powerful state ; and, on the 
30 th of June, 1797, 'u^s announced the formation of the new commonwealth, 
wliich 'was named the Cisalpine Republic. A proclamation, signed by 
Bonaparte, declared that the French Republic had succeeded by conquest to 
the xiossessiou of that Italian tenitoiy formerly held by the house of Austria 
and other xiowcrs; but that, relinquishing it.s claims, it pronounced the new 
stiite indexicudent, and, con'vinced equally of the blessings of libertj'’ and the 
horrors of revolution, bestonud upon it its own constitution, ** the fruit of 
the experience of the most enlightened nation in the world.”’ The pre- 
scribed polity accordingl}' bestowed the right of citizenship on all men born 
and residing in the state (except beggars or vagabonds), who should have 
attained the age of twent}’-onc, and demanded inscription on the roll. The 
active franchise was vested in assemblies elective and primar}', the executive 
in a directory of five member's, and the making of the laws, witli other 
deliberative functions, in a legislative body and council of ancients — all in 
close imitation of the French constitution of 1795. Napoleon, as usual, 
reserved to himself the power of naming, for the first time, the members of 
the Directory and of both councils. That the choice of these bodies, as well 
as of such functionaries as were to be ap^iointed by them, would hill on 
persons zealous in the republican cause, was a thing unavoidable as well as 
proper; but it was universally admitted that the selection was, with very 
few exceptions, exceedingly judicious. The president and first director was 
tlic cx-duke SerbeUoni, who did not long remain in active life ; and tlirce of 
the other directors, men both able and honest, were Alessandri a nobleman 
of Bergamo, hloscati a xfiysician, iind Faradisi a distinguished mathemati- 
cian. Count Porro of Milan was minister of police; Luosi, a lawyer of 
hlirandola, was minister of justice ; and the secretary of the Directoiy was 
Sommariva, a retired advocate of Lo^, who has sinco been so well known in 
Paris for his patronage of the fine arts. In the committee who framed the 
constitution, we find the names of Mascheroni the poet and man of science, 
and of i\Ielzi d’Eiil, whose talents, integrity, and independence were after- 
wards weU proved in a higher sphere. Melzi was a noble hlilanese of 
Spanish extraction, and unde to Palafox, the defender of Saragossa. 

The republic at first embraced the Austrian duchy of Milan, the Venetian 
provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, and Polesine, the Modenese principalities of 
Modena, Reggio, Mirandola, and Massn-CaiTara, and the three papal legations 
of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna. In tiie following autumn the province 
of Mantua was incorporated witli it. About the same time the Alpine 
district of tiio Valtelline, including Ghiavenna and Bormio, was claimed 
as a dependency by the Grisons, but denied its subjection. Bonaparte, 
chosen arbiter, adjudged aR the disputed territories to be independent, upon 
which their inhabitants offered themselves, and were received, as members 
of the Cisalpine Republic. 
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The aristocracy of Genoa did not long survive that of Venice. Internal 
factions were quieted by a convention in June, 1797, in which the principle 
of democracy Avas recognised, and a provisional government named by the 
French commander-in-chief. The defeated nobles, entering into alliance 
with a few unscrupulous ministers of the church, were able to convince the 
populace that their foreign friends wished to destroy the ancient faith ; and 
it is said that, for the benefit of the better educated class, there was printed 
a falsified copy of the proposed constitution, containing an article which 
declared the Catholic religion to be abolished in the state. In September 
several thousand armed peasants attacked the city, but were beaiten Avith 
great slaughter by General Duphot, at the head of the national guards and 
French troops ; and, on the 2nd of December, there Avas publicly laid before 
the people, and approved, a constitution of the same sort as the Cisalpine, 
under Avhich the Genoese state was styled the Ligurian Republic. 

The fate of Venice had been already settled. Its interests formed no part 
of those difficulties which made the negotiations of the autumn so stormy ; 
and on the 17th of October, 1797, the treaty of Campo-Formio established 
peace definith^ely between France and Austria, to winch latter the island- 
city was given up Avitliout reserve or conditions. The fleets of the Direc- 
tory seized the Ionian Islands, the Austrians occupied the mainland, and 
on the 18th of January, 1798, the French troops, in Venice since the preced- 
ing spring, evacuated it, and admitted the soldiers of the emperor. 

Though Pius VI stiQ retained his western and southeastern proAunces, 
he was about to lose these also. His subjects were now universally infected 
Avith the prevalent love of change; Urbino, Macerata, and other places, 
repeatedly declared themselves republican and independent; and the Direc- 
tory watched but for a plausible pretence to strike the last bloAv. In 
December, 1797, a quarrel between some of the French pai*tisans in Rome 
and the papal soldiery produced a riot, in the course of which the democratic 
party fled for refuge to the Corsini palace, occupied by Joseph Bonaparte, 
the ambassador of France. The military pursued them, and in the confusion 
General Duphot Avas shot upon the staircase. The Parisian government 
exclaimed against this violation of public laAA'^, recapitulated all the offences 
already committed by the papal court^ refused to accept its apologies, and in 
February, 1798, an army under Bertluer occupied its capital. Their general 
demanded that the pope should resign his temporal sovereignty, retaining 
his universal bishopric, and receiving a large pension. Pius, obstinately 
refusing, was carried^ into Tuscany, and thence into France, Avhere he died. 
The nobles and cardinals Avere plundered; and though the people at large 
Avere better treated, yet, with the characteristic fickleness of their race, they 
attempted in the Trastevere a revolt, which was not quelled without much 
bloodshed. The French soldiers and subalterns themselves, not only de- 
frauded of their pay but disgusted by the rapine of the superior officers and 
commissaries, mutinied both in Rome and Mantua ; and General Mass^na, 
the Avorst offender, found it prudent to resign his command. 

On the 20th of March, 1798, the constitution of the Roman or Tiberine 
Republic Avas formally proclaimed. Like the rest, it was a servile copy from 
that of the French, which, hoAvever, it was thought necessary in this instance 
to disguise under classical names. The state was at first composed of the 
Agro Romano, Avith the Patrimony (JPatHmanivan Petri)^ Sabina, Umbria, 
the territories of Orvieto, Perugia, Macerata, Oamerino, and Fermo ; but the 
March of Ancona, which had been temporarily formed into a separate com- 
monwealth, was soon added to it. 
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years 1(98 and 1799 formed a strong^ contrast to tliose wliicli inmie- 
^tely preceded them. Within and without, in finance, in diplomacy, and 
in war, France was alike unfortunate. In the beginning of this period her 
champion Btinaparte sailed for Egypt with his ItaKan anny; and the fields 
where these brave men had gained their laurels were now to be the scene of 
reputed and disastrous defeats, inflicted upon those who attempted to retain 
their conquests. 

The French owed this result in some measure to their o\m misconduct ; 
for, little as the Itahans were able to influence permanently the destiny of 
their native land, the resentment which was kindled throughout the country 



by the behaviour of the foreigners, aided materially in precipitating their 
second change of masters. The policy pursued systematically by the French 
Bepublic towards those new commonwealths, which she professed to regard 
as her mdependent allies, would have been insufferably irritating even 
though it had been administered by agents prudent and honourable. Each 
state was obliged not only to receive a large body of French solders, but to 
defray the ei^enses of ^ their subsistence. The Cisalpine Republic, by a 
trea^ which its legislative councils long refused to ratify, was compelled to 
admit an army of twoniy-five thousand men, and to pay annually for its sup- 
port eighteen millions of francs ; even its own native troops were placed 
tuider the command of the French generals ; the members of its administra- 
tion were forcibly ^placed i^ like Moscati and Faradisi, they refused to 
obey orders transmitted from Paris ; and some of the most patriotic Lom- 
bards, such as Baron. Custodi and the poet Fantoni, were imprisoned for that 
opposition which the foreign rulers called incivism. The constitution itself 
soon grave way ; for, on the last day of Augfust, 1798, an irregxQar meeting of 
the councils substituted for it a new one, dictated by Trouve the French 
envoy at Milan ; and his plan again made room for other changes, enforced 
by his successor the notorious Fouche, and by Fouche’s successor Rivaud. 
The opposition party in Paris remonstrated in vain; and the Lombards 
began to hate equally the French nation, and those of themselves who were 
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uiifortmiale enough to hold places of authority. A few honest patriots, 
headed hy General Lahoz of Mantua, and the Cremonese Birago, who had 
been minister at war, organised a secret society for establishing Italian inde- 
pendence ; and in the Ligurian and Roman states a similar spirit was rapidly 
spreading, although it worked less strongly. There, indeed, the grievances 
were not of so outrageous a land, and consisted mainly in the extortions and 
oppressions practised incessantly by the generals and agents of the Directoiy, 
than wliich no government on earth had ever servants more shamefully 
dishonest. 

But the French Republic, before losing its hold of Italy, had the fortune 
for a short time to possess the whole peninsula. The sovereigns of conti- 
nental Europe, having lost sight of Napoleon, began to recover courage ; and 
no sooner did the intelligence arrive that Nelson had destroyed the enemy’s 
fleet at Abukir, than a new league was formed, in which Italy was made one 
of the principal objects. The first move was made, imprudently and prema- 
turely, by the king of Naples, or rather by his queen and her advisers, who, 
raising an army of eighty thousand men, invaded the Roman territories. In 
November, 1798, they seized the capital, where their soldiers behaved with an 
insolent cruelty which made the citizens, although heartily sick of the French, 
wish fervently to have them back again. The Austrian general Mack, who 
had been placed at the head of the Neapolitan tro^s, showed on a small scale 
that incapacity which afterwards more signally disgraced him ; his soldiers 
were undisciplined, indolent, and lukewarm ; and Championnet, reconquer- 
ing the papal provinces with a French army not half so large as that of his 
adversary, pursued him southward, and, almost without striking a blow, 
became master of the kingdom of Naples. 

The only resistance really formidable was offered when the republican 
troops approached the metropolis. The weak king had already fled, and, 
embarking on board the English fleet, crossed into Sicily. The peasantry 
hung on wie rear of the invaders, and massacred stragglers ; and the lazza~ 
ronU that wild race who formed in those daj's so large a proportion of the 
populace, rose in fiuy on the report that a convention was concluded by 
the governor Prince Pignatelli. The fierce rabble filled the streets, howling 
acclamations to the king, the holy Catholic faith, and their tutelary saint 
Januarius ; they drove out the regency, butchered the suspected democrats, 
and, with arms, though without either discipline or oflicers, poured out 
to meet the enemy on the plains. The French cannon mowed them down 
like grass ; but for three whole days they again and again returned to meet 
the charge, and several thousands of them fell before thej’^ gave wa3^ The 
wrecks of this irrationally brave multitude next defended the cit}’’, which the 
assailants had to gain street by street. Championnet, accompanied by Fa}*^- 
poult, the commissioner of the Directoiy, took formal possession of Naples, 
divided all the mainland provinces into departments, and formed them into 
one state, called the Parthenopean Republic. A commission of citizens was 
appointed to prepare a constitution, in which the chief jjart of the task was 
performed by Mario Pagano. TJie plan wliich was finally approved was in 
substance tlie same as the other Italian charters ; but its author had added 
to the ordinary features two original ones — a tribunal of five censors, 
whose functions as correctors of %'ice were not likely to do much good, and 
an ephorate or court of supreme revision for laws and magistracies, which 
promised better fruits. 

The nobles in the provinces were much divided in their opinions ; but 
many of them still fondly remembered the lessons which they had learned 
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from Filaiig^cri and liis scliolara; and the middle classes, haring yet experi- 
enced no e^ils bnt those of absolute and feudal monaTch}^ listened ivith eager- 
ness to the promises held out by the republicans. In the huge metropolis the 
adherents of the king were powerless j many were willing, from the usual 
motives, to worship the rising sim ; a few lettered enthusiasts were sincere in 
their hopes of witnessing at length that regeneration which their country so 
greatly needed ; and the lazzaroni themselves became submissive and well- 
^posed, as soon as the saints, through the agency of their accredited 
servants, had declared in favour of freedom and dcmocrac}*. 

Says Botta: i “ Championnet understood perfectly the importance which 
those nery spirits attached to their religious belief. Accordingly he placed a 
guard of honour at the church of St. Januarius, and sent to those who had 
charge of it a polite message, intimating that he should be particularly obliged 
if the saint would perform the usual miracle of the liquefaction of his blood. 
The saint did perform the miracle; and the lazzaroni hailed it with loud 
applause, exclaiming, that after aUit Avas not true that the French were a god- 
less race, as tlie court had Avishcd them to think; and tliat now nothing should 
ever make them believe but that it Avas the will of heaven that the French 
should possess Naples, since in their presence the blood of the saint had 
melted.” 

Piedmont had alread}' fallen. Ginguenc, who aftenvards wrote the history 
of Italian literature, liad failed, ns ambassador at Turin, in executing AAuth 
proper cunning the plans of Talle 3 'rand; but his successor soon contrived to 
irritate into open resistance the new prince Charles Emmanuel, a weak, 
bigoted, conscientious man. Gencml Joubert seized the proAdnee and cit- 
adel of Turin; and the king, executing on the 9th of December, 1798, a 
formal act of abdication of his soA'ereignty over tlie mainland, Avas allowed 
to retire into Sardinia. The provisional goA^ernment named for Piedmont, 
among whom was the historian Botta, found it impossible to rule the 
impoverished and distracted countiy; repose u'as the uniA'ersal A;'ish, and a 
union with the all-poAA'erful neighbour seemed the only probable means of 
obtaining it. Earl^'- in the ensuing spring Piedmont was organised on the 
model of the Frqich Bepublic, as the last step but one towards a final 
incorporation. 

There remained to be destroyed no more than two of the old Italian goA'- 
emments. In January', 1799, Lucca, then occupied by French troops under 
General Aliollis, abolished its oligarch}^ and assumed a directorial and demo- 
cratic constitution, after the fashionable example. In March, the Direetoij', 
now assured of a fresh war AA'ith Austria, seized all the large toums in Tus- 
cany, placed the duchy under the protection of a French commissioner, and 
allowed the grand-duke Ferdinand to retire to Vienna with a pai*t of Ins 
personal properl 3 \ 

Bnt a storm was now about to break upon the heads of the French in 
every quarter of Italy ; and the year 1799 became for the grim Suvarov that 
which 1796 had been for Bonaparte. In the end of March the Austrian gen- 
eral Bellegarde crossed the Alps, beat back the republican forces in the north, 
and joined tlie Russians, raising the aRied army to a strength of sixty thousand, 
while its opponents in the peninsula did not amount to a third of the number. 
The gallant Moreau, the French commander-in-chief, had the hard task of fight- 
ing for the honour of his nation without a chance of victory ; and Macdonald, 
the neAv commandant of Naples, -was ordered to cut his A^y to his superior 
through the whole length of Italy ; an undertaking which he accomplished Avith 
great loss but signal bravery. The allies overran the Milanese and Piedmont ; 
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and the Directory sent two new armies under Championnet and Joubert, both 
of wiiich were defeated. Most of those Italians who had taken a lead in the 
republican governments fled into France, and those who remained behind were 
imprisoned and otherwise punished. The peasantry in almost every province 
rose and aided the allies. Naples was lost in J une, and Rome immediately fol- 
lowed. Ancona, desperately defended by General Monnier, capitulated in 
October ; and at the end of the year Massena commanded, within the walls of 
Genoa, besieged, famished, and about to surrender, the only French troops that 
were left in Italy. 

Although the military events of this year do not possess such importance 
as to deserve minute recital, yet one chapter of its history, embracing the hor- 
rible fate which befell Naiiles, is both painfully interesting in itself, and strik- 
ingly illustrative of the disorganised state of society in that quarter. The 
spectacle which was exhibited in the overgrown metropolis of that kingdom 
was indeed so unlike anything we should expect to witness in modern times 
that we endeavour to find a partial solution of the problem in the moral and 
statistical position of the city. We can find no parallel without reverting 
to the period of the Roman Empire. 

The municipal constitution of Naples, whose main features have already 
been incidentally described, was the model for all the cities in the kingdom, 
except Aquila, whose polity was copied from Rome. Thefts and robberies 
were rare, the homicides were estimated at about forty annually, and some 
vices the government chose to overlook. The municipal administration, with 
a jurisdiction extending only over the markets and the universit}’’, belonged to 
the eletti or representatives of the scggU or sedili, of which there were six, 

composed exclusively of nobles. These patricians, meeting in open porticoes, 
several of which may still be seen in ruins, chose annually deputies in each 
piazza, and the deputies chose the ehtto. A seventh piazza was formed for tlie 
popolo or plebeian burghers ; but care was taken that this class should have no 
real power. They were divided locall}^ into twenty-nine wards, for each of 
which the king every year named a capitano ; and the twenty-nine captains, 
who were held to compose the piazza of the people, appointed as the cletto del 
popolo a citizen, not noble, suggested b}"" the crown. The seven eletti^ with a 
syndic chosen by the six noble eletti^ formed the municipal council, and met 
twice a week in a convent, from which the board derived its usual name of the 
tribunal of San Lorenzo. Llany functions of the municipalitj’- were devolved 
upon nine deputations of citizens, chosen periodically by the patrician piazze. 

But of the popolo, a very large number, said to have amounted in the end of 
the eighteenth century to thirty thousand or more, were known in ordinary 
language by the name of lazzari or lazzaroni. These were the lowest of the 
inliabitants, including, of course, inanj’’ who had no honest means of livelihood, 
but consisting maiiil}'’ of those who, though they gained their bread b}'' their 
labour, did not practise any sort of skilled industry. Their distinctive char- 
acter, as compared with the populace of other great cities, la}?' in two points. 
First, the usual cheapness of fruits and other vegetables enabled them to subsist 
on the verj’' smallest earnings ; while the mildness of the climate made them, 
during the greater part of the year, nearly independent both of clothing and 
shelter. Accordingly, many of them were literally homeless, spending the daj’’ 
in the streets as errand-porters, fruit-seUers, day-labourers, or mere idlers, and 
sleeping by night on the steps of churches or beneath archways ; while all of 
them were for a great part of their time unemployed. These circumstances 
produced their second peculiarity, that strong spirit of union which had at one 
time extended to a regular organisation. They .were the only class in Italy 
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■vvljom tlie Spaniards feared; the viceroj's named them in their edicts with 
deference, and received deputations from them to complain of gnevances ; and 
in the sevenleentli century they were even allowed to meet tumultuously once 
a year in the piazza del Mercato, and name by acclamation their temporary 
chief or capo-lazzaro. Since the accession of the Bourbons, it is true, they 
were less closely handed together, and their custom of electing an annual head 
seems to have fallen into disuse ; but we have already seen, and shall immedi- 
ately discover still more dreadful proofs, that the ancient temper was not yet 
extinct. 

We cannot fail to be struck with the likeness which this unwieldy and 
dangerous commonalty bore to the populace of imperial Rome ; and the sys- 
tem which was pursued for furnishing the city with provisions was another 
point of close resemblance. During four hundred 3 'ears every conceivable 
plan for preventing scarcity bj* restrictive laws had been tried without effect. 
An assize of bread and flour, fixed in 1401, was followed in 1496 by the 
building of public magazines, in wliich the detli kept a large stock of grain ; 
and at the same time there was established a strict monopoly in favour of a 
prescribed number of flour-merchants and bakers. The municipality lost 
enormously by this .system ; for dearths became frequent, and the corpora- 
tion then, exactly like the Roman senate and emperors, sold their com at 
a heavy- loss, and lowered the price of the bread. Since 1764 the city' had 
been supplied by eighteen pi-hdleged bakers, by' the macaroni-makers, and 
one or two subordinate crafts; these tradesmen paid rent to the government 
for their shops ; and not only were they obliged to buy the greater part of 
their flour from the public ^anaries, but had to deposit corn of their own in 
large quantities, as a security for their engagements, being bound likewise 
to purchase this gram from the distant provinces. In the year 1782 it was 
ascertained from oflicial returns that, in the nineteen years preceding, the 
coiq)oration had lost 2,632,645 ducats, or about £6436,000. They had spent 
this money’ without earning so much as thanks ; for there was a general 
prejudice against their establishments, and, both at Naples and at Palermo, 
where there was a similar system, more than two-thirds of the people made 
their own bread at home, except when the price of gniin rose, on which 
everyone flocked to the public bakehouses. 

Such was the scene, and such were the principal actors, in that fearful 
tragedy of which we are now to be spectators. 

Scarcely had the Farthenopean Republic been proclaimed when the fero- 
cious cardinal Ruffo landed at Reggio, bringing with him from Sicily' a 
patent as royal vicar. In Calabria, and tlie other southern provinces, he 
soon organised numerous tumultuary hordes, several of whose captains were 
tlie most practised robbers, a few bands being commanded by m^tary’ subal- 
terns, and some by parish priests. ^ Proni, one of the leadei^, was a convicted 
assassin; De’ Cesari was a notorious highwayman, as was Michele Pezzo, 
better known by the name of Fra Diavolo, or Friar Beelzebub ; and Mam- 
mone Gaetano, a miller of Sora, was the worst monster of all. The brigands 
crowded to serve under their favourite captains; many old soldiers enlisted, 
and the peasants, aroused by their clergymen, joined in thousands, and 
quickly learned the trade of murder. The French despatched against them 
General Duhesme, who was accompanied by a young Neapolitan, Ettore 
Caraffa, count of Ruyo, a man every way worthy to be pitted against the 
cardinal and liis associates. The two parties swept over the kingdom like a 
plague, from Reggio to the mountains of the ulterior Abruzzo ; and the war, 
if it deserves the name, soon became on both sides a struggle of revenge and 

n. w. — TOL. IX. 2o 
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extermination. _ Prisoners were put to the torture ; villages and towns were 
burned, and their inhabitants massacred ; Caraffa had the barbarous satisfac- 
tion of exterminating his rebellious vassals ; and Ruffo’s followers, enam- 
oured of bloodshed and pillage, speedily ceased to ask whether their victims 
were republicans or royalists. 

The cardinal, soon reducing the southern districts, advanced upon Naples ; 
and the French, unable to cope with him, evacuated the cit}'-, leaving but 
weak garrisons in the three castles. The republican government lost authority 

at once, and the legislative councils were 
insulted in their halls by bands of armed 
ruffians. No plan of defence seems to 
have been matured, although the leading 
men did all they could to inspirit the 
people. In the theatres, which continued 
open, Allieri’s tragedies w’ere received with 
shouts, and interrupted by vehement ad- 
dresses from persons in the crowd ; friars 
preached freedom and resistance in the 
churches and on the streets ; and the su- 







lazzaroni were for a time kept 
in check, by seeing the saints ancAv mani- 
fest their favour to the revolution.^ The 
few native troops which still were under 
arms were sent out and defeated in the 
plain ; and, when the roj’-alists aj)proached, 
abject terror alternated -with the resolution 
of despair. Most members of the coun- 
cils and administration retired into the 
lower forts, the Castel dell’ Ovo and 
Castelnuovo. 

There were in Naples about two thou- 
sand Calabrese, men of all ranks, nobles, 
priests, and peasants, driven from their 
homes by Ruffo’s hordes. They alone 
were^ firm. ^ A part of them took uj) their 
post in the city ; the rest, unproAuded with 
artillery, marched out and garrisoned the 
, , castle of A^iviena, beyond the bridge of 

the iVladdalena. The royalists surrounded thein, their heavy guns battered 
down the walls of the fort, and the assailants entered by storm. The 
republicans fought like hungry tigers, not a man surrendered or fled ; and, 

> Avhen all but a handful had fallen, Antonio Toscani, a priest of Cosenza, who 
commanded this little remnant, threw a match into the powder-magazine 
beside him, and perished in the common destruction of friends and enemies. 




An Italian Peasant Woman 
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body or the lazzaroni suddenly attacked the rejiublicans in the rear, their 


TiliPP this confusion, the customary annual procession of St. Jamiarius took 

place. Befoie it began, the democratic leaders sent to the keepers of the church, desirino- them 
to pray heartily that the saint miglit perform the miracle. The keepers did pray heartih* and 
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ranks Avere broken, and the oily was lost. Buffo took possession of it on the 
14lh of Jnne, 1799. 

Dark as are the crimes which stain the history of our race, humanity has 
seldom been disgraced by scenes so horrible as those Avhich followed. Uni- 
versal caniage was but one feature of the atrocity; the details are sickening, 
many of them utterly unfit to be told. Some republicans were strangled with 
designed protraction of agon}'; others Avere burned upon slow fires; the in- 
furiated murderers danced and yelled round the piles on which their Aricrims 
AATithed ; and it is even said that men were seen to snatch the flesh from the 
ashes, and greedilj* deA-our it. The lazzaroni, once more loyal subjects, eagerly 
assisted in hunting doAvn the rebels ; during two Aidiole da3's the massacre 
AA’as uninterrupted, and death unthout torture was accepted as mercy. 

The two lower castles surrendered on a capitulation -with the car- 
dinal which^ stipulated that the republicans should, at their choice, remain 
unmolested in Naples or be conveyed to Toulon ; and tu’o prelates Avith two 
noblemen, AA'ho were prisoners in the forts, were consigned to Colonel Mejean, 
the French comman^nt of the Castel Sant’ Elmo, ns hostages for the per- 
formance of the conA'ention. The last incidents of this bloody tale cannot 
be told without extreme reluctance bj' anj* native of the British Empire ; 
for they stain deeply one of the brightest names in the national history. 
Wliile the persons protected by the treat}’ were preparing to embark, the 
English fleet under Nelson arrh'ed, bringing the Icing, the minister Acton, 
and tlie ambassador Sir William Hamilton, with his Aidfe, who was at once 
the queen's confidante and the evil genius of the brave admiral. The French 
commandant, treacherous as well as cowardly, surrendered the castle, and 
gaA’e up the hostages without making anj' conditions. The capitulation was 
declared null, although the cardinal indignantly remonstrated, and retired 
from the royal service on failmg to procure its fulfilment. The republicans 
were searched for and imprisoned; and arbitrary commissions sat to try 
them. Under the sentences passed by such courts, in the metropolis and the 
provinces, four thousand persons died b}’ the hand of the executioner. 

Among them Avere some whose names appeared with distinction on the 
lUe of literature ; Domenico Girillo, the naturalist, who refused to beg his 
life ; the eloquent and philosophical Mario Fagano ; Lorenzo Bafifi, the 
translator of some of the Herculanean manuscripts, who rejected poison 
offered to him b}’ his friends in prison ; Conforti, a learned canonist, and 
writer on etliics and history ; Eleonora Fonseca Pimentel, a woman of much 
talent, who had edited a democratic newspaper. Mantone, an artillery officer, 
who had been the republican miruster-at-war, made on his trial no defence 
but this, “ I have capitulated.” On board one of the ships was executed the 
aged Admiral GaraccioH, Avith whose name we are but too well acquainted. 
Another Auctim, the count of Ruvo, does not irrspire so much compassion, 
unless AA'e are to believe, as his whole conduct leads one to suspect, that 
he was absoliitely insane. Being sentenced to be beheaded, he insisted on 
dying Avith his eyes unbandaged, laid himself upon the block Avith his face 
uppermost, and watched steadily the descending axe. Superstitious folly 
closed scenes which had begun in treachery and revenge. St. Januarius, for 
haAung Avrought republican miracles, was solemnly deposed by the lazzaroni^ 
with toe approval of the government ; and in his place was substituted, as 
patron of the city, Stl Anthony of Fadtui, who, through the agency of the 
church, had revealed a design 'said to have been formed by toe advocates of 
democr^y, for hanging all the loyal populace. The new protector, however, 
proved inefficient ; and the old one was soon reinstated. 
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Bmapai'te ILeconqmr% Italy 

The fortunes of France, sunk to the lowest ebb, were about to swell again 
with a tide fuller than ever. Wliile the restored sovereigns of Italy were 
busied in reorganising their states and punishing their revolted subjects, 
Paris saw the “ heir of the Revolution ” take possession of his inheritance. 
Bonaparte, having returned from the East, was master of France, and 
resolved to be master of Europe. He was nominated first consul under the 
constitution called that of the year Eight, which was proclaimed on the 26th 
day of December, 1799. 

In May, 1800, the main body of the French army, led by Napoleon in 
person, effected its celebrated passage of the Great St. Bernard. The invad- 
ers, pouring from the higlilands, overran Lombard}^, and attacked Piedmont. 
The Austrian general Melas, mth forty thousand men, was stationed near 
Alessandria, when the first consul, somewhat inferior in strength, advanced 
against him ; and on the 14th of June tlie two hosts encountered each other 
on the bloody field of Marengo. In the evening, when the French had all 
but lost the battle, Desaix came up and achieved the victory at tlie cost of 
his life ; the Austrians were signally defeated, and the reconquest of Italy, 
so far as it was judged prudent to attempt it, was already secured. Melas 
concluded an armistice which gave the enemy possession of Genoa, Savona, 
and Urbino, with all tlie strong places in Piedmont and Lombardy as far 
east as the Oglio. Napoleon reorganised the Cisalpine and Ligurian repub- 
lics, created a provisional government in Piedmont, and returned to Paris. 

Meanwliile, the old pope having died the preceding year, a conclaver 
which opened at Venice in March, 1800, had raised to the papal chair 
Cardinal Chiaramonti, a native of Cesena and bishop of Imola, who, since the 
annexation of his see to the Cisalpine commonwealth, had favoured liberal 
opinions in politics. He was allowed bj* all parties to return to Rome, and 
assume the government of the provinces which had formed the Tiberine 
Republic. The king of Naples was left unmolested, but Tuscanj’^, at first 
given up to the Austrians, was seized in a short time by .the French. 

The negotiations for a lasting peace proved abortive, and a new war 
speedily commenced, which was chiefly waged on the northern side of the 
Alps, and ended in December, 1800, with Moreau’s victory over the Austrians 
at Hohenlinden. In the beginning of the following year, the Peace of Lune- 
■vdlle restored matters in northern Italy nearly to the same position which 
they had occupied under the Treaty of Campo-Formio ; but Tuscany was 
erected into the kingdom of Etruria, and given to Louis, son of the dulce of 
Parma, though the French were to retain Elba, Piombino, and the coast- 
garrisons. The new king’s father (whose duchy was given to Prance), and 
the grand duke of Tuscany, were to be compensated in Germany for the loss 
of their Italian states. The Icing of Naples, after invading the Roman ijrov- 
inces, and giving Murat the trouble of marching an army as far as Foligno 
to meet him, abandoned his engagements with England,* and concluded an 
alliance with the French Republic. 

Napoleon, restoring the Catholic religion in France, and endeavouring to 
mamtain a good imderstanding with the court of Rome, proceeded to re- 
arrange the republican states of Italy. According to his usual policj’’, how- 
ever, he tried to make all his changes appear to liave proceeded from the 
Wish of the people themselves ; tiiid, throiigli lionest conviction in many' 
cases, and selfish subserviency in many more, he was easily able to urocure 
converts to his opinions./ 
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HIE GROWING UESIRE NOR liIBEHTY 

If the great desire of Italy at the end of the eiglileenlh ceiitiiry was 
? nation, a desire aU the more ardent because it was 
bO lecent, since it dated back only forty j-ears, was she ready to take action 
and undertake her own government ? It is doubtful. Not that the Italian 
mid^e-c^ ediicated in the school of French philosophers and coimnced of 
tl^e princiidra of 8!) was not thenceforth capable to assume the power, and 
e\en to obtain the adh^ion of the rural masses to the new ideas, in spite of 

iv?cf to the clergy; but because a nation cannot 

CMst unthout a leader— and there w>as no leader. Under the successive 
domination of so manj- foreign tyrannies, all these noble to\vns,cach of winch 
had formerly been a small state and had astonished the Avorld with its 
magninceiicc, had fallen, one after the other, to the rank of prefectures with- 
out moral authority and wthout credit. As she had home the burden of her 
cosmopolitism for three centuries, Italy was now about to expiate, during a 
shorter iienod, but still severely, this hatred of all concentration which had 
been, since the fell of the Roman Empire, the strongest and most constant of 
her passiMis. The municipal sjarit of antiquity, w'liich had inspired all the 
towns of the pOTinsula during the whole of the Middle Ages, had been, even 
more than the Catlmlic and universal spirit of papac 3 ',the rock on which the 
modem pnnciple of national unity had been wrecked. The Ghibellines had 
incarnated this pnnciple m the house of Hohenstaufen, and the Guelfs for 
iiiuny years lu the house of AnjoU) but it Ijad been overthrown in Italy at 
the very moment -when it was triumphing over all the rest of Em-ope. And 
hence It doubtless was that arose the incomparable lustre of Italian eivilisa- 
lion at the dawn of the Renaissance, that universal blossoming of literature 
and art even in the^ most humble towns wliere tlieiu “was then more intel- 
Icetual cultu^ than in the greatest cities of Germany, of England, or even 
or h ranee. But from the samc^ cause also arose that marvellous and fruitful 



the same or similar origin round a central nucleus, their crystallisation 
round a concrete sovereignty, and if the expression may be allowed, one soul 
in common. But Ifcily had S3’steniatically evaded this law of centralisation, 
a law not onlj’* historical but physical, which in politics as in nature is the 
indispensable condition of all progress. She ^vas therefore at the end of 
the fifteenth century the hydra with a hundred heads. Then the hiuxdred 
heads fell one after the other under the blows of the great French, German, 
and Spanish invasions; the nation itself had almost perished. And now 
that the nation had slowly formed again she sought for a head in vain. If 
she wished to live, and she wished it with invincible passion, she in turn 
must realise what all the other nations of Europe had accomplished so many 
centuries ago, and, forsaking her past, she must set to work to take a central 
sovereignty. Nationality is unity, and unity can onU’' be formed round a 
common centre, i 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE NAPOLEONIC REGIME 

[1801-1816 A.D.] 


The miiid of Ronsiptirto w&s ctiptiblo of exorcising tlie most contrRry 
qualities in the prosecution of his designs. Having reconciled himself to the 
pope, defe^ed Austria, and deluded Alexander, being also confident of 
p6ac6 wth Sng'laiid) I 10 appliod himsolf to bringing into effect that wiiicli he 
Imd so long conceived in his oivn mind, and had so pertinaciously pursued. 
He was anxious that the first impulse should come from Italy, fearine that 
a certain residuum of republican opinions in France might prove a bad 
consequence, if the way were not smoothed for his design by some exciting 
precedent. Thus, having conquered Italy by the arms of France, he sought 
to vanquish France by the obsequious concessions of Italy. 

T Itdian machinations were opened -with imposing effect ; and in 
Lombardy his most devoted adherents were artfully employed in disseminat- 
ing the idea of the insecurity arising to the Cisalpine Republic from the 
temporary nature of its government. 

. disseminated amongst the people, Petiet negoti- 

ated with the c^efs of the republic, in order that the imperative commands of 
the consul might appear to be the desires and the spontaneous supplications 
ot the .When the consultations were concluded at Paris for the 

design, and at Milan for its execution, a decree was issued by the legislative 
council of the Cisalpine Republic, commanding an extraordinary considto to 
proceed to Lyons, in order there to frame the fundamental laws of the state, 
Jind to give information to the consul.6 

In December, 1801, at Lyons, a deputation of four hundred and fifty citi- 
Cmalpme Republic, offered to Napoleon, then first cLsul, 
the presidpcy of their government for a term of years. He accepted the 
gift, and in Janua^, 1802, with the assent of the deputies, promidgated a 
constitution for their state, which was now named the Italian Repubhe. In 
June f ollomng, tlie Ligurian Republic Ukewise accepted an altered charter, 
which received modifications in December. The Piedmontese, wearied of 
of their despot. General Menou, consented, for the second time, 
that them country should be made a province of France j and the formal 
annexation took place m September of the Rnme year. 
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The gradual changesof view iu Bonaparte and Ids counirx inen are curiously 
illustrated by the successive constitutions which their influence established 
m Italy. In 1802, at home as well as abroad, they were immeasurably 
distant from the universal citizenship and primary assemblies of 1793 ; 
southern polity differed in several prominent points from that which had 
been imposed on their oivn country. It is best exemplified by the constitution 
of the Italian Republic, which -iras closely copied in the Ligurian ; and these 
chartera were considered at the time, not without probability, as experiments 
bj* which, as we have said, the first consul tried the temper of Ms future 
subjects on Ms own side of the Alps. In the first place, tMs sj'stem boldly 
shook off democracj* ; for the citi- '' 

zens at large were disfranchised, not 
indeed in words, but in reality: 
a step wMch had not been fullj' 
taken in France, even by Bona- '' _ 

parte's consular constitution. Next, . , ¥ 

the Italian acts divided among the >v '' Mf 

colleges, or bodies of the middle , 

and upper classes (boards elected \ 
with sometliing like freedom of • ^ ^ 

clioice}, most of those functions \ 

wMch in Paris were committed to VA -v^'' . 
the consul’s favourite tool, the self- 
appointed senate. Lastly, the mass 
of the people being thus disarmed, 
and the educated leaders lulled into 
acquiescence, the president of the r ^ 

state received a power far be^'ond 
even that which he exercised over ? 

Ms French fellow-citizens. 


The details of the constitution 
^ven to the Italian Republic are 
MstoiicaUy curious, in relation both 
to what went before and to what 
followed. 

It at once narrowed the fran- 
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chise, declaring citizenship to be 

dependent on a property-qualification, which was to be fixed by the le^slature; 
but tl^ right carried, by itself, not a particle of political power. The elective 
functions were vested exclusively in three colleges and a board of censors, wMch 
were to be convoked once at least in two years, for short sessions. The col- 
lege of i^iepossideiiti or land-holders was composed of three hundred citizens, 
rated for the land-tax on property worth not less than G,000 Milanese livres, 
or about J&170. It was self-elected, and met at MRan. The college of the 
dotti or savants contained two hundred citizens, eminent in art, theology, 
etMcs, jurisprudence, physics, or politicM science. It sat at Bologna. The 
college of the commerciatiti or merchants consisted of two hundred citizens, 
elected by the board itself from among the most distinguished mercantile 
men or manu&oturers. Its seat ws Brescia. Members of all the colleges 
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held their places for life. The censors were a coiniiiitLee of twenty-one 
named ,by the^ colleges at every sitting. This commission, assembling at 
Cremona, nominated the council of state, tlie legislative body, the courts of 
revision and cassation, and the commissaries of finance, all from lists suli- 
mitted by the colleges. It was likewise authorised to impeach public servants 
for malversation in office. 

The administration was vested in a president (who could name a vice- 
president^, a council of state, a cabinet of ministers, and a legislative council. 
TJie president was elected by the first of these bodies, and held his office for 
ten^ years. He possessed the initiative in all laws, and in all diplomatic 
business, and also the whole executive power, to be exercised through the 
ministry. 

The council of state was particularly designed for advising in foreign 
affaire, and for sanctioning by its decrees all extraordinary measures of the 
president. The ministers lay under a broad personal responsibility, both 
for acts and omissions. ^ The legislative council, chosen, like the ministr}'-, by 
the president, had a deliberative voice in all drafts of law j and the prepara- 
tion and carrying through of bills wore to be mainly intrusted to it. 

The legislative body, which possessed the functions indicated by its name, 
consisted of seventy-five members, one-third of whom were to go out every 
two years. It was to be convoked and prorogued by the government j but 
its sittings were to last not less than two months in every year. 

The Catholic clergy were recognised as the ministers of the national 
church, and as entitled to possess the ecclesiastical revenues. The adminis- 
tration named the bishops, who again aiipointed the parish iiriests, subiect 
to the approval of the government. An unqualified toleration was nrbm- 
iseci to all oilier creeds. ^ 


tenoi of this charter, and the position which Napoleon held in virtue 
of it, made it more natural than usual that he should, as his countiymcii had 
invariably done in similar cases, iiominalo for the firet time all the members 
„ « M government. The choice was in general wise and popular. Melzi 
d’Eril was vice-president. ^ 

. order of things, wliilc the Neapolitan government ruled 

with jealousy and little wisdom, and the court of Rome with kindness but 
feebly, the remainder of the peninsula was subiect, either in reality or both 
in reality and in name, to the French Republic. Sustained bi* foreign 
influence, the northern and central regions of Italy began to enjoy a pros- 
perity and qmet to which for j^ears they had been strangers. The new 
commonwealths were as far as ever from being nationally independent; 
some parts of the country were avowedly provinces of France; and every- 
where the political privileges of individuals had, as we have seen, shrunk far 
within the limits to winch they had stretched immediately after the Revolu- 
tion. But the absence of national independence, although a great e^^l, was 
counterbalanced by many advantages; and the curtailment of public rights, 
as bitter experience had proved, was a blessing both to the state and to its 

ClulZBIlSi 


NAPOLEON MAKES ITALY A KINGDOM 

tlipWroS 1804, tile senate declared Napoleon emperor of 

m,e through the grace of God and the princiiiles of the republic.” 

ihe pope, after much hesitation, consented to bestow on the new empire the 

accordingly, journeying to Paris in the dead of 
wintGr^ he oniciated at the coronation in Notre IDomOi 
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The IlaUans could not reasonably expect that they should be allowed to 
staud solitary exceptions to the new S 3 'stein of theu* master ; and the prin- 
cipal citizens in Lombardy were speedily prepared, by arguments or induce- 
ments suited to the occasion, for taking such steiis as should place them, 
with an appearance of voluntary submission, under the monarchical polifc\'. 
Ihe^ce-president Melzi was sent to Paris at the head of a deputation from 
the Italian Republic. In March, 1805, these envoys Araited on the emperor, 
and presented to him an instrument piurporting to contain the unanimous 
resolution of the constituted authorities of the state, whereby they offered 
to him and his male descendants, legitimate, natural, or adopted, the cromi 
of their repimlic, winch thej' consented should be transformed into *‘^e 
togdom of Italj*. The resolutions were immediately embodied in a con- 
stitutional statute, by which Lapoleon accepted the sovereignty, but pledged 
himself to resign it in favour of one who should be born or adopted lus son, 
as soon as Naples, the Ionian Isles, and Malta should be evacuated by all 
forcipi troops. In April the emperor-king xiasscd through Piedmont in tri- 

.* May lus coronation was performed in the cathedral 
of Milan. Ihc archbishop of the see. Cardinal Caiirara, who liad been his 
principal asislant in negotiating with the pope, attended at the ceremony, 
and wim altowed to consecrate the insignia; but the ‘‘iron crown” of Lom- 
bard}', the distinctive rnunbol of roj'al powei’, was. like the diadem of France, 
placed on Napoleon’s head by his own hand. 

“This part of the ceremonial,” says Denina,c “differed from the ancient 
usage. It left no room for supposing that the crowned monarch acknow- 
ledged himself to derive from any other than God, or the power which by 

1 • , y*®® lu his hands, that xiroud ensign of sovereignty, of 

which he thus publicly took possession.” fa ‘ 

He did not leave the penin.suia till he had not only organised the eov- 
ernment and constitution of his own kingdom of Italy, but corapllted 
material changes on the adjacent slates. Before the coi-onation, the doge 
and senate of Genoa, warned tliat the independence of the Ligurian Re- 
puwio could not be guaranteed, and jealously averse, it is said, to a union 
mtb the new kingdom, petitioned for annexation to Prance. Their lord 
condescen^ngly granted the prayer which he had himself dictated ; and 
the formal incorporation was completed in October, 1805. In March of the 
same j'car, the principality of Piombino had been given to his sister Elisa 
Bonaparte, as a fief of the Freiieh Empire ; and in July the territories 
belongmg to the republic of Lucca were erected into another principality 
for her husband, Pasquale Bacciocchi. The only parts of upper Italy that 
remauicd unappropriated were the provinces of the ex-duke of Parma, which, 
though occupied by the French, were not formally incorporated either with 
the empire or the Mngdom of Itaty. The viceroj'alty of the latter was con- 
leiTcd on Sugene Beauhamais, the son of tlie empress Josephine. None of 
the great powers in Europe acknowledged the new kingdom, and indeed 
none of them was asked to do so- 


The legitimate sovereigns did not leave their plebeian brother to enjoy 
unmolested so much as the di*st year of his reign. An invasion of Italy 
under tiie archduke Carles ended in the defeat of the Austrians by Massena 
upon the Adige ; and in December, 1805, the great battle of Austerlitz forced 
the emperor Francis to conclude tlxe unfavourable Treat}** of Presburg. In 
respect to the Italian peninsula, he acknowledged Napoleon’s kingly title, 
and acquiesc^ in all his other arrangements ; but, further, he was compelled 
to surrender Venice with its provinces as he had received them at the Peace 
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of Campo-Formio, consenting that tliey should be united with the kingdom of 
Italy. In January, 1806, the island-city was occnjiied by French troops 
under General Miollis. 

Hapoleon seized the opportunity of the new acquisition, for founding that 
hereditary noblesse with Italian titles, whose ranlcs were speedily filled bj'' 
his most useful servants, civil as well as military. There were specified cer- 
tain districts which the emperor reserved the right of erecting into duke- 
doms, appropriating to their titular possessors a fifteenth part of the revenues 
derived from the provinces in which they lay, and setting aside for the same 
purpose the price of large tracts of national lands. In Parma and Piacenza 
were to be three of these fiefs — in Naples, recently conquered, six — and in 
the Venetian provinces twelve, among which were Dalmatia, Treviso, 
Bassano, Vicenza, Rovigo, and other demesnes whose titles acquired a new 
interest from the celebrity of the men who bore them. Two other duke- 
doms, conferred respectively on Marshal Bernadotte and the minister Talley- 
rand, were formed from the papal districts of Pontecorvo and Benevenfco. 
The emperor of the French, now lord paramount of the kingdom enclosing 
these territories, seized them without troubling himself to invent any pretext, 
coolly assuring the pope that the loss would be compensated afterwards, but 
that the nature of the indemnification would materially depend upon the holy 
father's good behaviour. 


THE IONGDOjM OF KAPLES AND THE PAPACY 

The Idng of Naples, lately the abject vassal of the French, had allowed a 
body of Russians and English to land without resistance. Cardinal Ruffo, 
who resented the tragedy of 1799, and despised the intriguing of Acton, 
was sent to deprecate the conqueror’s wrath, but returned home a confirmed 
Bonapartist ; and Napoleon, who wanted a throne for one of his brothers, 
pi oclciiinccl to his soldiors thnt the dyiijistj’’ of the IBoiii'hons in lower Itiily 
had ceased to reign. His army crossed the frontier in January, 1806, upon 
winch the king fled to Sicily ; liis haughty wife lingered to the last moment, 
and then reluctantly followed. Joseph Bonaparte, meeting no resistance 
except from the foreigners who composed the garrison of Gaeta, entered the 
metropolis early in Februaiy, and, after quietty hearing mass said by Ruffo 
m the church of St. Januarius, was proclaimed king of Naples and Sicily. 
After some fightmg, chiefly in Calabria, the whole country within the Faro 
of Messina submitted to its new sovereign, although in several districts the 
allegiance was but nominal. In the folloydng summer Sir Sidney Smith 
. prevailed on Sir John Stuart to laud in the Calabrian Gulf 
Sr Erifemia ; but the only result was the brilliant victoiy gained bv the 
British reg:iments oyer the French at Maida. The royalist Wtisans dis- 
graced their cause by cruelties wliich no exertions of the English officers 
were able to stop ; and, after the enemy had increased materially in strength, 

the expedition was compelled to return to Sicily. . s > 

During that year Napoleon was occupied mth the war against Prussia, 
which was termiimted by the battle of Jena ; and in 1807 he had commenced 
his system of intrigue in Spain, the first fruit of which was another appro- 
pnation in Italy. The widowed queen of Etruria, who acted as regent for 
ner son Oharles Louis, was unceremnninnalv 


i auuiuiiiu was escaoiisuea at Florence with the title of grand 
duchess of Tuscany. About the same time— upon the proposal or iiretext 
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tliat the Bourbons of Parma should be made sovereigns of Portugal their 

duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were finally annexed to France. 
. o • principal event of that year was the opening campaign of the French 
Ml Spam and Portugal. The schemes of the military autocrat in that quarter, 
destined to be the first step in liis road to destruction, led him to recall his 
brother Joseph from the throne of Naples, which, on his leaving Italy for 
Madrid, ^s bestowed on Joachim Murat, grand duke of Berg and OlWes, 
rae of the emiieror s bravest generals, and husband of his sister Caroline. 
The new lang's only title was an edict issued by Napoleon at Bayonne, on 
the loth of July, 1808. in which ho announces that he has granted to 
Joaehun ^ throne of Naples smd Sicily, vacant by the accession of Joseph 
to that of Spain and the Indies. The showy and gallant soldier began his 
reim by tovmg Sir Hudson Lowe out of the island of Capri ,-i and when the 
Carbonan, a seet of republicans recently organised, had co-operated with 
the royalists m raising disturbances throughout Calabria, he sent into the 
prownce his countryman, General l^Ianhes. recommended for such service 
by having preA-iously pacified, or depopulated, the Abruzzi. The envoy, 
executing his commission -with heartless severity, made tliat secluded region 
peaceful, for the first time perhaps in its modem history. 

The next year overturned the papal throne. The turmoil which the 
f raised in the Gallican church had been quieted by the concordat 

of 1801 ; but a code of regulations issued b 3 'the first consul for carrying the 
principles of ^ that compact into effect m EVance, and a decree issued by 
the vice-president Melzi for the same purpose in Lombardy, had been both 
disavowed by Pius as unauthorised by him, and as contrary not only to the 
spmt of the concordat, but to the principles of the church of Rome. The 
reconciliation which ensued was but hollow; and Napoleon determined that 
his doniinion over Italy, now extending from one end of tlie peninsula to the 
other, should not be defied; and the papal state was openly claimed as a fief 

successor of Charlemagne. The remonstrances 
of Pius on ecclesiastical matters, indeed, were urged in a tone that could not 
luive failed to irritate a temper like that of the emperor. 

In January, 1808, as is more fully described in the history of France, 
seven tliousand solders under Miollis, professing to march for Naples, 
turned aside and seized Rome; and in April an imperial decree, founding 
ils reasons on the pope’s refusal of the alliance, on the danger of leaving an 
unfriendly power to cut off communication in the midst of Italy, and on the 
paramount sovereignly of Charlemagne, annexed irrevocably to the kingdom 
of Ital}' the four papal provinces of Ancona, Urbino, Maccrata, and Oamerino. 

In May, 1809, Napoleon dated from the palace of Schonbrunn at Vienna 
a decree which annexed to the French Fmpire those provinces of the papal 
state wliich had not been already seized. The pope was to receive an annuity 
of two^ miUions of francs, and to confine his attention to the proper duties of 
his episcopal ofiice.^ Pius issued a very firm manifesto, went through the 
form of excommunicating Napoleon and all ecclesiastics who should obey 
him. On the night between^ the 5th and 6th of July, tlie French soldiers 
and the police broke into his apartments, and seized his person. He was 
transported into France, and thence back to Savona, whex*e he was kept a 
close prisoner till 1811. In June, 1810, the kingdom of Italy received its 
last accession of territory, the southern or Italian Tyrol bein? then incor- 
porated witii it. 

P“This general, later Napoleon’s jailer, surrendered and was released on parole.”— Dn 
Castbo.^j 
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It aj^x^Gars, as tlie result of the events ■\vliicli have now been summarily 
related, that, from the middle of 1810 till the fall of Napoleon in 1814, the 
political divisions of Italy were the following : 

The mainland was divided into four sections, or, more properly, into 
three, since Lucca falls really under the first* (1) A large proportion of it 
had been incorporated "with France, whose territories on the western coast 
now stretched southward to the frontier of Naples. These Italian prov- 
inces of the French Empire lay chiefly on the western side of the Apenninc, 
where they included the following districts— Nice, %vith Savoy, since 
1792; Piedmont, since 1802; Genoa, since 1805; Tuscany, since 1808; and 
the western provinces of the Eoman see, since 1809. On the northeast of the 
mountain chain, hh-ance had only Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, which 
were^ aiuiexed to it in 1808. Within the Neapolitan frontier it had the 
duchies of Benevento and Pontecorvo. (2) On the western side of the moun- 
tains, the imperial territory was interrupted by the little independent 
principality comprehending Lucca and Massa-Carrara. This petty state, 
however, was possessed by members of the emperor’s family, and was practi- 
cally one of his French provinces. (3) Central and eastern Lombardy, \rith 
some districts of the Aljps, and a part of the peninsula proper, composed the 
hingdom of Italy, of which Napoleon wore tlie crown. Its territories com- 
prehended, first, the whole of Austrian Lombardy ; secondly, the Valtelline, 
with Chi^enna and Bormio ; thirdly, Venice and its mainland provinces, 
from the Oglio on the west to the Isonzo, which had been latterly fixed as 
the eastern frontier ; fourthlj^ that part of the Tyrol which forms the valley 
of the Adige ; fifthly, the territories of the dukes of Modena and Reggio, 
except Massa-Carrara ; sixthly, the papal provinces of Ferrara, BolognaTand 
Romagna, of Urbino, Macerata, Oamerino, and Ancona. (4) The Idngdom 
of Naples consisted of the same provinces on the mainland which had been 
governed by tlie Bourbons ; and since the year 1806, it had been ruled by 
sovereigns belonging to the imperial family of France. The legitimale 
monarchs still possessed the two great islands — tlie ex-king of Naples hold- 
ing Sicily, the king of Sardinia the isle which gave him his title. 

To the Neapolitan! as well as the papal states, no change of masters or of 
polity could at tiie time of the Revolution have been an evil; the Venetian 
provinces, likewise, %yere then ill-governed and oppressed; upon Lombardy- 

Austria had again begun to lie heavy; and in Tuscany 
itself there was much that required amendment, both in the character of the 
new rulers and m that of tlie people. The spirit of local jealousy, too, and 
the total want of military spirit not less than of national pride, were tilings 
that the Revolution aided powerfully in rooting out, although the Italians 
paid dearly for the benefit. The resources of the country, in agriculture and 
in manufactures, were developed with a success which nothing in its modern 

sistef bvS.T!?i,a ' “ Joaclum's government, as- 

to whom was Hiooiaidi, Count diCamaldoli, proposed 

10 eniorce ana amplify the good laws of Joseph} and to impress upon the Neapolitans the d«tv 

to necessity of punishments being less, they wished 

“AoWiteratc if possible all teaces of past stormr’MaJy S 
f Bourbons, or acc^ed pf being so by liie authorities, were released from prison and 

BuSe^oSlSB®S mTS®siSn®'^i?i“ of the young was provided for by the establislmient of a 
at Naples, and a school for girls was opened m every commune. Tliere were to be 
Naples, Attamura, Chiti, and Catanzaro, each one with a faculty of five. New 
established, lyoeums and schools were founded according to the promises 
kmg. Elemental education became widespread, replacing tlie and 

praS?S > Bispections and examinations were combined with^gS 
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liisloiy liad yet paralleled; and the prospetily was checked oiily, and driven 
uilo new channels, by that unwise and revengeful policy by which Napoleon 

lierlm decree of 1806, attempted to place the 
British Empire and its colonies in a state of blockade. 

Even that arbitrary temper wliicli, in Ihp later years of his reign, con- 
verted ms rale into an unmixed despotism, was never shown on the south of 
“i® fierceness which it assumed in the other provinces 

of his langdom. In his secret soul, Napoleon Bonaparte iras proud of that 
southern pedigree which, by cveiy artifice down to the petti^ trick of mis- 
spelling his fimily name, he strove to make his transalpine subjects forget : 
himself an Italian in fee^g, much rather than a Frenchman, he understood 
and .sympathised inth the character of his countiymen, in its weakness as 
well ^ in its strength, in its capacities for improvement ns well as in its 
sjmiptoms of decay; he flattered the populace, he breathed his own fiery 
spirit into Uie arni 3 *, lie honoured the learned and scientific, he employed and 
Irnsted those intelligent men who panted for a field of political nctira. He 
taught the people to feel themselves a might 3 ' nation ; and those whom he so 
ennobled have not 5 'et forgotten their stern benefactor. If Napoleon elms- 
used Italy TTith whips, he chastised France with scorpions; and the one 
legion not less than the other has profited b 3 ' the wholesome discipline. 

After the fell of the popedom, an attempt was made to give unm-- and a 
show of independence to the Italian provinces of the empire, by uniting them 
into one general government, the administration of which, conferred at first 
on Louis Bonaparte, was afterwards given to the prince Borghese,the head of 
a noble Roman family of the first rank, who had married Pauline, one of the 
emperor’s sisters. The French scheme of taxation was introduced, with very 
• ^ j modifications ; and in 1812, the Italian provinces (excluding Nice! 
3 uelded to the exclicquer full 3 ' half as much as was contributed by aU the 
other territories lately added to the empire, including as these did some of 
the richest commercial cities in Europe. The gross sum raised b 3 ’ taxes 
of all kinds during that 3 ’ear was 95,712,349 francs, or nearly four milliona 
sterling, which gave 6^644,560 francs as the net return to the treasury; and 
it Ls worthy of notice, likewise, that the cost of collection here was considera- 
bly less, in proportion, than in the other recent acquisitions. The revenue 
was liberally spent in organising efficient courts of law (whose text-book 
was of course the Code Napoleon^, in executing works of usefulness as 
well as pomp, such as roads, bridges, and public buildings, in investigating 
the antiquities of ^ Rome and other places, aud in advancing arts and manu- 
facture^ by premiums and similar encouragements. 

Arbitra^ as was liis method of imposing the new law-book, nothing which 
Napoleon did for Italy was half so distinguished a benefit. Anotlier unpor- 
tation from France was the militar 3 '^ conscription, which, in some particulars 
advantageous, was in most respects a severe evil. The annual levies ordered 
during the six years which ended with 1814, amounted in all to ninely- 
eigjit thousand men, rising from six thousand in 1806, to fifteen thoiwand, 
vvliich was the demand during each of the last four years ; but only a por- 
tion^ of these troops were ever called into active service. Still the emperor’s 
foreign wars, especially those in Spain and Russia, cost to Iiis Cisalpine 
provinces the lives of thousands. That restoration of hereditary aristocracy 
which was effected in France, took place in Italy likewise, by a decree of 
1808, bestowing on the sovereign the power of conferring titles, and allowing 
the nobles so created to institute majorats, or devises of lands in favour of 
their eldest sons, oi* othera whom they might select to transmit their honours. 
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We have yet to survey the finances of the kingdom, that branch of its 
polity which, in both its departments, the receipt and the expenditure, has 
been more loudly blamed than any other. Part of the censure is fully 
deserved j but very much of it is overcharged, and not a little is utterly 
unfounded. Two heavy faults pervaded the whole system : first, that 
multiplication of taxes, both in number and amount, which Napoleon, con- 
stantly immersed in foreign wars, imposed with a more direct view to the 
filling of his own exchequer than to the comfort or prosperity of his subjects ; 
secondly, that dependent situation of Lombardy which caused her interests 
to be sacrificed in several instances to those of France. 


THE ISLANDS OP SICILY AND SADDINIA 


111 the meantime, while the whole peninsula was subject to the French 
emperor, or to his vassal-princes, the English had preserved Sicilv for Kine- 
Ferdinand. j b 


When the court first removed to that island, the discontent of the lower 
orders was general; and on its breaking out into violence at Messina. and 
elsewhere, the marquis Artali subdued the spirit of the people by cruelties 
which no remonstrances of the British could stop. The British, indeed, 
were not popular ; and they soon lost the favour of the imperious queen, 
who entered into secret dealings with Napoleon. The reckless extravagance 
of the court, rendering necessary an excessive taxation, completed the dis- 
gust of the nation ; and the barons, in their parliament of 1810, besides 
lirotecting themselves and others by refusing the supplies, except on condi- 
tions wliicli iniidB tli6 collection of tliem sill but impossible) voluntarily aided 
the popular cause, by abolishing many of their own feudal privileges. 

Matters were coming to a bloody crisis, when Lord William Bentinek, 
the new ambassador at Palermo, executed the resolutions of the Eno-lish 
government. The queen was forced to consent that her husband should 
resign Ins power to his son, as vicar or regent, while Bentinek was named 
captam-geneml of Sicily. Parliament was summoned in 1812, and framed a 
charter which, after violent resistance from Caroline, was ratified bv the 
prince-vicar. 


The history of Sardinia, during the French reign on the mainland, pos- 
Msses nerther interest nor importance enough to detain us long. Its king, 
Charles Emmanuel, weary of the world, abdicated in 1802 and retired to 
Xiom^ where he lived many years in devotional exercises, receiving a pen- 
Sion frmn Napoleon on his seizure of the city, and becoming a Jesuit when 
that order was restored. His brother and successor, Victor Emmanuel, held 
his island-crown by the same tenure as his SiciHan neighbour, or, in other 

words, by the protection of the English fleet. <1 


rilE aiSE OP NATIONAL SPIRIT 

Austria renounced the imperial German crown on 
the bth or August, 1806, Austria seems to have renounced its authority over 
Itdy, though that country had hitherto found its main support in Austrian 
encroachments of Austria in Italy, outside of its own province, 
the Italians later took it as a precedent that in 1806 Austria of itself 
ren^nced l^e ancient rights of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The political convictions had for long been blunted, the political passions 
concerning the contributions and frauds of French proconsuls and their 
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tools subsided as tbe lire of a bnmt-out liousc. The more dang'erous Ital- 
ians were made barons and counts, and Melzi, prominent for Iiis character 
and mteUect. Lad been made a duke. The rage which stiU smouldered 
in individuals over the degradation of Itaty is shown in the writings of 
Count Allien, who w.*is bom in Piedmont, 1749, and died at Florence, 1803: 
and of hiccolo Ugo Foscolo, bom of a Greek mother, in Venice, 1772, and 
deceased in London. 182 1 . While far from stainless themselves, these men 
were panegyrists of patriotic celibacy 
and suicide, and possessed a .sort of 
volcanic genius, that urged them on 
to VTile something gi'eat. Classic 
antiquity, stalking about in a 
phenomenally high colhuniu.s. ivas 
their religion. Allieii declared that 
the papacj- was irreconcilable witli 
the^ freedom of Italy ; both writera 
arrived at a certain desiierate calm 
out of sheer admiration for England. 

To teach the Italian peojile to feel 
their political misfortune was their 
mission, and in its performance tJiey 
remained the grand-masters of the 
desperate partj'. Some of the youth 
of Italy ignited their negative patri- 
otism, their hatred of the tyrant and 
disdain of the lower elasses at the fire 
of these doctrines ; but for all their 
.straining after effect both poets pos- 
sessed more genuine patiiotic passion 
than was ever evinced by their imita- 
tora, and were heroes of patriotic 
lurtue compared to many who coldly 
traded on the passions of others. 

A lasting after-effect of the re- 
public was the complete abolition of feudal rights, which gave tlie Lombard 
and Venetian nobles a position of singular freedom. 

In 1805, as we have seen, Napoleon appointed Eugene Beanhamais, son of 
Josepliine, viceroy j later he made him his successor in the lring>lnp^ of Italy, 
with the order to govern it after the simple system : “ The emperor wills 
it ! *’ The new mler himself urrote to Napoleon that the kingdom of Italy 
would pay 30.000,000 francs to France 3 ’early. Eugene married the daugllr 
ter of King Max of Bavaria, udth whom he shared Tyrol in the diviaon 
suggested by their nationality. 

Two days after the wedding, the 16th of January, 1806, Napoleon adopted 
Eugene. Ancona and all Venice being now added to it, the kingdom of 
Italy” numbered 6,500,000 souls to 1,530 square miles. Even the courts, 
or rather their counsellors, worthy of the necessities of the time, observed 
that from the union of all these fragments the idea of nationality was dowly 
arising. 

Balbo c says of this time : ** It was vassalage, no doubt ; but a vassalage 
that shared the pride, the joys,' the triumphs of the ruler. It was a time of 
universal self-respect, and from it dates the first utterance by the people 
of the name of Italy with increased love and honour; all over Italy the petty 
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muuicipiil and provincial jealousies wliicli had taken root centuries before, 
and flourished even in the Utopian republic of a day, began to decline.” 

We must not forget that Balbo belonged to the Piedmontese ; hence the 
highest military nobility. The families whose sons had to pass through Are 
and be sacrificed to the Moloch of Napoleon's ambition, could not then haye 
shared his sentiments. Out of 30,000 Italians scarcely 9,000 returned from 
Spain. It caused a still more painful impression when Napoleon announced 
that of the 27,000 men of the Idngdom of Italy who had gone to Russia, 
scarcely a thousand remained, especially as he made the announcement dryly, 
without a word of acknowledgment, and only ordered the raising of a new 
army. Tlie remainder of Italy, partly incorporated to France and partly 
Neapolitan, had similar losses to bear./ 

THE FALL OF NAPOLEOH 

In the winter of 1812 the emperor’s great army perished among tlie snows 
of Russia. Germany rose against him as one man ; the battle of Leipsic 
completed his ruin ; and before the end of 1813, he retained none of his 
foreign territories but Italy. As he had used the influence of religion to 
strengthen his rising power, so he now again caught at its support to arrest 
his fall. Calling the imprisoned pope to Fontainebleau after his return 
from the fatal campaign in the north, lie prevailed on him to subscribe a 
concordat, which yielded some of the disputed points, and gave again to the 
French Empire the patronage of the see of Rome. But the advisers of Pius 
in this step had been Cardinal Ruffo and men who, like him, watched the 
times from a secular point of view : and different sentiments were suggested 
to the pontiff by those other friends, the cardinals Pacca, Gabrielli, Litta, 
and De Pietro, who were next admitted to his closet. He retracted his 
consent, and Napoleon lost the hold wliich he had thus hoped to gain both 
on France and Italy. 

In the meantime, the nation had been called on to lake an active share in 
the closing struggle maintained by their conqueror ; the kingdom of Italy, 
except the sullen aristocracy of Venice, came forward with cheerfulness and 
spirit to furnish extraordinary contributions of men and money. Piedmont 
was equally zealous and active. Little was done to aid Napoleon, and noth- 
ing whatever to secure the independence of Italy after liis dethronement. 
Jealousies, local and personal, though they had been lulled asleep, were not 
destroyed ; opinions and desires differed by innumerable shades ; and, above 
all, there was no cliief, no man that could have led the nation into battle, 
defying the fearful odds wliich would have been brought against it. Neither 
for the estabHshment of an independent peninsular monarchy, nor for that 
of a federation or a single republic, were there materials among those who 
guided the destinies of the country ; Murat and Eugene Beauharnais were 
equally ill-fitted to sustain the part of Robert the Bruce ; and among all 
their Italian generals there was no Kosciuszko. 

In the summer of 1813, the Austrian armies defiled from the southern 
passes of the Alps ; and after several indecisive engagements with the forces 
of Eugene, they had gained, before the end of the campaign, a great part of 
northern Italy. Meanwhile, King Joachim, marching his troops northwards, 
seized the papal provinces, and astonished Europe by proclaiming himself 
the ally of Austria. He had concluded a bargain, by which Francis, on con- 
dition of receiving his assistance, guaranteed the Neapolitan throne to him- 
self and his heirs. In the ensuing spring, a body of English and Sicilians 
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took Leghorn (Livorno) and \rere thence led by Lord William Bentinek 
against C4enoa. vhich surrendered without resislanee. JsentincK 

Bui the contwi was already over; for on the 11th ot April, 1814, Nano- 
!n?”ir Fontainebleau, his act of abdication. Upon receiving this 

secure Lombardy for himself. The^sena- 
tors declined to comply u-ith his wish. A riot eniued, in which SL, ?he 
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session of all the chief towns and places of strength in the peninsula. 

course of the same year, the legitimate princes of Italy returned 

Sit of Vienna settled thrir clain^. 

Sill n of ^npoleon s empire will not be closed until we have antici- 

fn™? months, m order to behold the fall of the last of those 

sovCTeignties which he had erected on the south of the Alps. 

ns was ^aple& wliich for some time remained in an anomalous position 

desirous he might be, durst not break^his own 
nf i ranee, &iiain, and Sicily protested against all resolutions 

of the congress, so long as Joachim should be permitted to retain liis Iring- 
aom. His own imprudence soon removed the difficulty. In March 1815 
on hearing that Napoleon had left Elba and effected a lading, he o&red to 
A^lna to ]om in the war against him, on condition of receiving a general 

m ^ of fifty or sijcty thousand men, 

inclined, he marched ns far ns Ravenna, whence a 
Geiman force of ten thousand drove him back within his own frontier. He 
fled by sejy iriiile his metrimolis surrendered to the English fleet; and, in 
June, 1815, Ferdinand landed at Baja, and took possession of all his old 
provinces on the mainland. 

After the battle of Waterloo, the dethroned Joachim wandered through 
1 ranee, and crossed to Coreica; whence, with about two hundred followers, 

chimerical hope of conquering his lost kingdom. 
He knded in Calabna, where the soil yet reeked witli the blood shed by 
Manhes; the peasants seized him, and delivered him to the military. A 
court-martial, receiving its commission from Naples, convicted him of trea- 
son ; and on the IBth of October, 1815, he was shot in Pizzo, meeting an 
]^d rf°battlT3^ courage which he had always shown in the 
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CHAPTER XIX 
INEFFECTUAL STRUGGLES 
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^ plenitude of his despotic authority, Napoleon had destro 3 ''ed all 
the former order of things. He had trampled down the ancient republics, 
^d obhterated even the names of the most time-honoured principalities. 
The q^ueenly splendour of Venice had not saved the most glorious of 
republics from his iron grasp. Lucca had found no safety in those repub- 
licau institutions, the origin of which is lost in the obscurity'- of remote 
antiquity. Imperial Rome herself had attracted no respect to the throne 
of the vicegerent of heaven upon earth. The pontiff, from whose hands 
Napolera received the chrism that gave liiiu the sacred character of an 
anointed king, was carried away a prisoner under an escort of French 
dragoons. 

No national government was left. Li the worst days of foreign invasion 
the pontiff, with bitter truth, said to the doge of Venice, “There is nothing 
Italian left m Italy except my tiara and your ducal hat.” Under the 
dominion of Napoleon, both the tiara and the ducal hat were gone. The 
pope was a prisoner in France, and Venice was a province of the emperor’s 
Italian kingdom. The only remnant of Italian iiationaHty — and, placed on 
the head of a stranger, it could scarcely be said to belong to Italy — was the 
Lombards iron crown. Such was the condition of Italy with which the 
sovCTeigns at Pans, and m the congress of Vienna, had to deal.6 

The ^®storation of the legitimate dynasties, partiallv effected in 1814, 
was completed the foUoW year; and aU the mist important relations S 

of tho*o^?^of Vtor “ snooessiTo acts 

The house of Austria received its ancient territories of the Milanese and 

mainland provinces, 

together with those districts which Napoleon had taken from the Grisons. 
In this manner, profiting by deeds of spoliation which he had professedly 
^ip arms to avenge, the emperor Francis became master of all Lom- 
bardy, as far westward as the Ticino, and as far south as the Po: and on 
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llixj 7tli of April. 1815, he proclaimed the erection of these territories, 
extending eastAvard to the mountains foi-ming the right hank of the Isonzo, 
into a monarchical slate called die Lombardo-Yeiictiaii Kingdom. 

The I:ing of Sardinia [Victor Emmanuel I], avIio still retained his insular 
dominion, received hack Piedmont and SaA'oy; Avliile in addition to these, 
hy a resoluiion which excited deep indignation in Italy, and was charged 
against the English goveriiiiient as a violation of express pledges, we 
giA'cn aU the provinces of the Genoese Repiihlic, which their new raler 
mccted into a duchy. Phe female line of the house of Este, represented hy 
Francis, grandson of the last duke Ercole, and son of the archduke Ferd^ 
nand of Austria, receh-ei as an indeijendont ducal state, the piincipalities of 
Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola, to AA'hich Massa-Carrara u'as soon added. 

Lucca, proclaimed a duchy, passed to the infanta Maria Louisa, formerly 
queen of Etruria : hut. the coiu-t of M.adrid haA-ing protested against the 
resolution wliich disalloAvcd the claims of that iiriucess to the principality of 
Parma, a new arrangement was concluded in 1817. By the original plnn, 
lama, AA-ith Piacenza and Guastalla, had been bestowed as an independent 
duchy on the ex-empress of the French, Marie Louise [Napoleon’s wife], 
with the remainder to her son, the 3 ’oung duke of Reichstadt; the subse- 
quent^ treaty proA’ided that, on the death of the former, the ox-queen of 
Etruria or her heirs should receive Panna and its annexed provinces, giving 
uj) Lucca to he incorporated into Tuscan}’. 

The archduke Ferdinand returned to that Tuscan duchy AA'hich he had 
inherited from his father Leopold; and, besides the isle of Elba, and some 
trifling extensions of frontier, he now received uncontrolled possession of 
the garrison-state. 

The pope aa'Us confirmed in his sovereignty over the states of the church 
as far north as the Po, and including the Neapolitan districts of Benevento 
and PontecorA'o; but his French proAunces were not restored. 

To the old king of Naples were given his dominions in their former 
extent ; ^ and on the 8th of December, 1816, he declared himself, by the title 
of Ferdinand I, the founder of a ncAv dynasty, whose realm, embracing both 
llie mainland provinces and the island, AA-as named the united kingdom of the 
Two_ Sicilies. The petty San Marino was foniiall}' recognised as the last 
surviAung representative of the Italian republics ; and a ITrench peer, who 
possessed Monaco, an imperial fief on the coast near Nice, had influence 
enough to preserve for his lands the nominal rank of an independent state. 

In^ styling himself merely king of Lombardy and Venice, the emperor 
Francis assumed a title wliich expressed the real amount of his power much 
less properly than it vrould have been denoted by that more ambitious name 
which Napoleon had giA'en to a monarchy embracing but a few more Italian 
provinces. Without any further condition Austria was mistress of the half of 
Italy. Naples alone was left to dispute Avith the pope about his 
of feudal homage, Avhich were finally compromised in 1818, for an annual 
payment of 12,000 crowns to Rome. The dangers, however, which encom- 
passed the restored sovereigns were made the pretence for conferring on the 
Austrians a temporary right of interference far more active tlian any ancient 

P With regsird to ITaples thoro “was an intennlxiahle and difficult debate about the documents 
whicu were found in Paris, and which clearly proved the treacherous thoughts of Gioacchino 
[Joachim Muzat] against the allies. The final result was that even Austria which had upheld 
him detested Murat, and on the 10th day of April declared war against hint as we have seen, 
i^ter these proceedings there was nothing to prevent the congress of Vienna from taking posses- 
sion of I^aples also. It was again adjudged to KingPeidinand IV. He was already in possession 
of the kingdom when the congress restored it to lilm.^} 
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privilege. They were allowed to garrison Piacenza during the reign of 
Marie Louise, and Ferrara and Oomacchio permanently ; wliile the king 
of Naples accepted as a favour, and agreed to subsidise largely, a German 
army which was to protect him from his own subjects during a fixed term 
of years.dl 


MEANING OF THE BESTORATION 

These allotments of themselves show that the German house of Austria has 
become for Italy in the nineteenth century all, and more than all, which the 
Spanish branch of the same family was in the sixteenth and seventeenth. As 
to the actual value of its Italian territories, altliough the Venetian provinces, 
with Mantua and the Alpine valleys, do not nearly make up either in extent or 
population for the want of Sardinia and the Two Sicilies, yet the late accessions 
possess an infinite advantage, both in their compact position with respect to 
each other, and in their direct communication with the hereditary Austrian 
states. The ties of kindred, likewiso, prolonged the Austrian influence far 
beyond its nominal frontier ; for, through this agency, all those smaller states 
Parma, Modena, Lucca, and Tuscany, which separated the transpadane kingdom 
from the papal dominions, were placed under the immediate control of the court 
of Vienna. 

Although the conqueror of Europe had overturned the Germanic empire, 
and though Francis had but ill concealed his fall from the imperial throne by 
assuming an unkno^vn imperial title, yet he now demanded a recognition of his 
right of paramount sovereignty over Italy to the same extent as it had been 
vested in former emperors. The congress rejected the claim. The small 
imperial fiefs, like the mediatised principalities in Germany, were annexed 
without qualification to the states in which they lay : the territories given to 
the princes of Parma, Lucca, Modena, and Monaco were emancipated from 
their titular vassalage. 


THE CONDITION OF ITALY 

Commenting on the conditions that now obtained in Italy, Marriott* declares 
that " the Italy of 1815 was little if at all better than Metternich’s geographical 
expression.” Stillman calls it even less— only a "diplomatic expression.” But 
Marriott goes on to declare that after all the Italy of 1815 was not the Italy of 
the aiite-Napoleonic days; that " the diplomatists of Vienna could not set back 
the hands of time, nor erase from the minds of the Italian people the newly 
awakened recollection of their ancient fame.” As evidencing the existino- 
condition, however, he quotes the eloquent letter written thirty years later by 
Mazzini to Sir James Graham, in which the patriot characterises the con- 
ditions then existing as utterly deplorable, and draws a vividly realistic picture 
of the sorrows of his countrymen. His declarations must of course be admitted 
to show the bias of the partisan, yet they probably do not greatly exaggerate the 
facts, however much the interpretation of the facts may be influenced by bitter 
recollections. No one who reads his burning words can doubt that this was 
indeed a time of woe for Italy.® 

BEEOBS OP THE MONAECHY 

The condition of Italy, in 1816, was one in which old things struggled 
with new. Her soldiers, after having served with credit under Napoleon, 
were either hastily disbanded, or called upon to transfer their allegiance to 
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pov.ors against wHeli they had often been arrayed. The transition from 
war to peace is apt to bear hardly upon men whose services are no longer 
required, and whose career is brought to a close. WJiere feelmgs of good- 
will and mutual confidence exist, such hardships are felt, but do not r^le. 
From the restored governments of Italy the veterans of FTapoleon’s armies 
obtained little syrapatlij*. Their case was not generously or wisely con- 
sidered, and their feelings, as well as claims, were disregarded. Distinction, 
whether military or civil, obtained under the French Empire, was viewed 
with narrow-minded aversion. At a crisis when the greatest delicacy was 
required, the generous confidence and noble forbearance which win the alle- 
giance of the heart were wanting : and the prejudices of retrogradist counsel- 
lors were allowed to prevail. At INIilnn, disgust was excited by the presence 
of a German army, and by the emplo 3 -ment of foreign ollicials. At Turin, 
and still more at Xaides, royalist factions were allowed to monopolise and 
abuse the powers of the state. 

Thus peace, winch had been hailed vith so much joy, was robbed of its 
sweetness ; the exactions of the French wore forgotten, and the impartially 
of their administration began to be regretted. Then it was that the Car- 
bonari became dangerous, not only by their alliance with the resuscitated 

embers of Jacobinism — smothered, but not extinguished, by Bonaparte 

but by the strength u-hicli they derived from a general feeling of dis- 
appointment./ 

The cml and political reforms which had been instituted at the end of 
the last century were abandoned. The Jesuits were restored ; many sup- 
pressed monasteries were re-established; and the mortmain laws were 
repealed. Elementary education was narrowed in its limits, and thrown into 
the hands of the clergy. Professors suspected of liberal views were expelled 
from the universities, and the press was placed under the most rigid super- 
vision. All persons who had taken part in the Napoleonic governments, or 
who were known to entertain patiiotie opinions, found themselves harassed, 
watched, spied on, and reported. Tlie cities swarmed with police agents and 
informers. The passport system was made more stringent, and men were 
frequentlj” refused even a few days’ leave of absence from their homes. The 
Code Napoleon was witlidrawm from those provinces which had formed part 
of the ItaUan Idngdom, while, in the papal states, the administration was 
placed again in the hands of ecclesiastics. 

This political and spiritoal reign of terror, which had for its object the 
crushing of Italian liberalism, was sanctioned and supported by Austria. 
Each petty potentate bound himself to receive orders from Vienna, and, in 
return for this obedience, the emperor guaranteed him in the possession of 
his throne. The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, powerfully defended anti 
connected with Austria by land and sea, became one huge fortress, garrisoned 
\rith armed men in perpetual menace of the country. Under these condi- 
tions the Italians were half maddened, and thousands of otherwise quiet citi- 
zen^ either in the hope of finding redress and protection, or only from a 
feeling of revenge, joined secret revolutionary societies ; for it must not be 
supposed that the Revolution had left the Italians as passive as it found them. 

A new spirit was astir, which was not likely to be checked by the arrange- 
ments of the European congress — the spirit of national independence. 
During the convulsions caused bjr Napoleon’s conquest of Italy the allied 
powers had themselves fostered this spirit, in order to oppose French rule. 
The Austrians, the English, and Murat, in turn, had publicly invited the 
Italians to fight for their national independence. AtuI now the people, who 
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relied upon the proclamations and expected the fulfilment of so many prom- 
ises, found themselves by the consent of Europe delivered over, tied and 
gagged, to a foreign oppressor. To take but one example : Ferdinand, when 
he quitted Naples in May, 1815, addressed a proclamation to his subjects, 
solemnly engaj^ng to respect the laws that should in his absence be decreed 
by a constitution. In June he pledged himself at Vienna to introduce into 
his kingdom no institutions irreconcilable with those which Austria might 
establish in her own dependencies. Accordingly in 1816 he put an end to 
the Sicilian constitution of 1812. 

Among the means which weie effective in first rousing Italy from her 
lethargy, and m fostering the will to acquire her independence at all costs, 
the secret society of the Carbonari ^ undoubtedly occupies the front rank. 
The Carbonari acted in two ways; by what they did and by what they 
caused to be done by others who were outside their society, and perhaps 
unfavourable to it, but who were none tlie less sensible of the pressure it 
exercised. The origin of Carbonarism has been sought in vain; as a speci- 
men of the childish fables that once passed for its history may be noticed 
the legend that Francis I of France once stumbled on a charcoal burner’s hut 
when hunting “ on the frontiers of his Idngdom next to Scotland,” and was 
initiated into the rites similar to those in use among the sectaries of the nine- 
teenth century. Those rites referred to vengeance which was to be taken 
on the wolf that slew the lamb ; the wolf standuig for tyrants and oppressors, 
and the lamb for J esus Christ, the sinless victim, by whom all the oppressed 
were represented. 

The Carbonari themselves generally believed that they were heirs to an 
organisation started in Germany before the eleventh century, under the 
name of the Faith of the Kolilen-Brenners [charcoal burners], of which 
Theobald de Bri, who was afterwards canonised, was a member. Theobald 
was adopted as patron saint of the modern society, and his fancied portrait 
figm-ed in all the lodges. The religious sjunbolism of the Carbonari, their 
oaths and ceremonies, and the axes, blocks, and other furniture of the initia- 
te^ chamber, were well calculated to impress the poorer and more ignorant 
and excitable of the brethren. The Vatican affected to believe that Car- 
bonarism was an offshoot of freemasonry, but, in spite of sundry points of 
resemblance, such as the engagements of mutual help assumed by members, 
there seems to have been no real connection between the two. The practical 
aims of the Carbonari may be summed up in two words : freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

A Genoese of the name of Malghella, who was Murat’s minister of police, 
was the first person to give a powerful impetus to Carbonarism, of which ho 
has even been called the inventor, but the inference goes too far. MalgheUa 
ended miserably ; after the fall of Murat he was arrested by the Austrians, 
who consigned him as a new subject to the Sardinian government, which 
immediately put him in prison. Whatever was truly Italian in Murat’s 
policy must be mainly attributed to him. As early as 1813 he urged the 
king to declm-e himself frankly for independence, and to grant a constitu- 
tion to his Neapolitan subjects. But Malghella did not find the destined 
saviour of Italy in Murat ; Iiis one lasting work was to establish Carbonarism 
on so strong a basis that, when the Bourbons returned, there were thousands. 


» charcoalers,” charcoal-inaking being a prominent industry in the wilds of the 
^ Calabria where Carbonarism found its refuge. The ritual of 4e organisation was 
chai’oori-makers terms, thus meetings were called vendite or “sales.” The idea 
spread to 1 ranee, where La Payette was a prominent member. See volume vttt chapter I.^ 
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if not liunibeds of ihousand& of Carbonari in all parts of the realm. The 
tecovery Tvas not a pleasant one to the restored rulere, and tlie prince of 
Canosa. the new minister of police, tliought to counteract the eyiL done by 
Ins ijredecessor by setting up an abominable secret society called the Calderm 
del Conti-apeso (iJraziers of the Counterpoise), principally recruited from 
the refuse of the people, lazzaroni, bandits, and let-out convicts, who were 
provided by government with 20.000 muskets, and were sworn to exteimi- 
nate aU enemies of the church of Rome, whether Jansenisls, freemasons, or 
Carhonan. Tins association committed some horrible excesses, but other- 
wise it had no results. Tlie Carbonari closed in their ranks, and learned to 
observe more strictly their rules of secrecy. 

From the kingdom of Naples, Carbonarism spread to the -Roman states, 
and found a congenial soil in Romagna, which bocamc the focus whence it 
spread over the rest of Itah-. It was natural that it should take the colour, 
more or less, of the places w'here it grew'. In Romagna, where political 
assapmation is in the blood of the people, a dagger was substituted for the 
symbolical woodman s axe in the initiatoi^' rites. It was probably only in 
liomagna that the conventional threat against informers was often earned 
out. The Romagnols invested Carbonarism with the wild intensity of their 
oivn temperament, resolute even to crime, but capable of supreme impersonal 
enthusiasm. The ferment of expectancy that prevaUed in Romagna is 
TCuected in the Xeffers and Journals of Lord Byron^ whom young Count Pietro 
Cxamba made a Carbonaro, and who looked fonvard to seeing the Italians 
send the barbarians of all nations back to their own dens, as to the most 
interesting spectacle and moment in existence. His lower apartments, he 
writes, were full of the bayonets, fusils, and cartridges of his Carbonari 
cronies: “ I suppose that they consider me as a depot, to be sacrificed in case 
of accidents. It is no great matter, supposing that Italy could be liberated, 
who or what is sacrificed. It is a grand object— the veri' poetry of politics. 
Only thi^ — a free Italy ! Why, there has been nothing lilce it since the 
da 3 's of Augimtns I ” ^ The movement on which such great hopes were set 
was to begin in the kingdom of Naples in the spring of 1820.^ 


THE iHsumtEcmoirs op 1820-1821 

In 1820 and 1821 the discontents of the people, and the disappointment 
of many in the educated classes, broke out into insurrection, first at Naples, 
^ Piedmont. There were no s^'mptoms of concert, even between 
the NeapoRtans and the Piedmontese; and the plots wliich arose elsewhere 
seem to have been produced by causes altogether local. But the immediate 
encouragement of the Italian revolt was furnished by the revolution in 
Sj^in,^ and by the principle of non-intervention, which the allied sovereigns 
had adopted in reference to that country. The Italians vainly hoped that 
the &ame rale would be followed in their case. 

On the 2nd of July, 1820, there broke out a mutiny among the troops. 
The insurgents were headed by two or three subaltern offieex's, who were 
Carbonari; and the whole army, having deserted the king, placed itself 
under its own generals. The revolt was joined by the people from all the 
provinces, and a remonstrance was sent to the government, demanding a 

C * The Spanish devolution, which ori^nated in Cadiz in 1819, resulted in the establishment 
of a cqnstitj^pn accepted by the fang, and sworn to by the king of Naples himself as an Infante 
of Spam. This event was full of interest to tlie Neapolitans, who felt their own need of a 
similar guarantee. — Wrightbok./] 
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representative constitution. The old king deposited his power in the hands 
of the crown prince Francis, as vicar, having first, however, promised to 
grant the nation their request, and to publish the charter in eight days. 
Unfortunately, the ultra-party, who were at this stage in possession of all 
the power, came forward instantly vdth a demand that the constitution 
should be that of the Spanish cortes, first published in 1812, and recently 
reinstituted. The prince-vicar acceded to this proposal. 

A new difficulty soon arose. The Sicilians revolted and demanded a 
separate constitution and parliament, which the government refused to 
grant. Bloody disturbances took place at Palermo, which the Neapolitans 
suppressed by sending across an armed force. 

The Neapolitan parliament was opened on the 1st of October, 1820, by 
the Idng in person, in the large church of the Spirito Santo. In the same 
month the three crowned heads who formed the Holy Alliance, attended by 
ministers from most of the other European powers, met at Troppau. The 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia resolved to violate their own late 
precedents of non-intervention, and to put down the Neapolitan constitution 
by force of arms. The weak monarch was easily convinced that his promises 
had been extorted and therefore were not binding, and the Neapolitans did 
not learn their danger until the Germans, 43,000 strong, were within a few 
days’ march of the frontier. A skirmish took place near Rieti, on the 7th 
of March, 1821 ; and next morning Pope’s army had melted down to a few 
hundreds. The war was at an end. 

On the 16th of May the Idng returned to Naples ; and the Austrians left 
liim strong garrisons, both on the mainland and in Sicily. Tne promise of 
complete amnesty, which had made part of his message to the parliament, was 
instantly forgotten. Courts-martial and criminal juntas were set down 
everywhere ; a hundred persons at least were executed, among whom were 
Morelli and Silvati, two of the officers who had headed the first mutiii}*. 
Carrascosa and Pepe escaped ; and Colletta, and two other generals, were 
allowed to live under surveillance in remote pro\dnces of Austria. 

The Neapolitan constitutionalists had hardly dispersed, when another 
military insurrection broke out in Piedmont. It was headed by several 
noblemen and officers of rank, and secretly favoured by Charles Albert, 
prince of Carignano, a kinsman of the royal family, who later became king 
of Sardinia. 

On tbe 10th of March, 1821, several regiments simultaneously mutinied. 
On the 12th the insurgents seized the citadel of Turin, and on the 13th the 
king abdicated in favour of his absent brother. Charles Felix, appointing 
the prince of Carignano regent, who next day took the oaths to the Spanish 
constitution. On the 16th the new king, Charles Felix, repudiated the acts of 
the regent ; and in the night of the fist Charles Albert fled to the camp 
of the Austrians. On the 8th of April the German army joined the royal 
troops at Novara, and beat the insurgents ; the junta dissolved itself on the 
9th ; and on the 10th the long was in possession of Turin and of the whole 
country. 

While these stormy scenes were acting in the two extremities of the 
peninsula, no district of Italy remained altogether undisturbed. 

Arrests took place in several quarters of the papal state, but most of all 
in the eastern provinces. In the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, the govern- 
ment professed to have discovered dangerous plots, as to which we know 
nothing with certainty except the existence of an association of well-edu- 
cated and high-principled men at Milan, who laboured in the cause of educa- 
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tion by instituting schools, and attempted to aid public enlightenment bv 
a periodical called the OoneiUaforc, which the Austrians speedily suppressed. 
Ihose menAers of this society who became best known to the world were 
the counts Porro and Confalonieri, and the poet Silrio Pellico. These with 
many Oihers were seized, and several were condemned to die. None of 
them were actually put to death, but whatever may have been the political 
offences of those unfortunate Mflanese who, like him and PeUieo, pined or 
died in the dungeons of Spiel- , » « uj. 

berg, it is at least certain that 
there was no truth whatever in 
most of the charges which the 
Austria^ at the "time allowed 
their journals to propagate 
against them. 

THE KEVOLUTIOXS OP 18S1 

The effect produced by those 
abortive revolutions was very 
disastrous to Italy. They intro- 
duced over the whole countiy a 
hateful s 3 *stem of espionage, 
caused b}* susiiicion in the rulers 
and dislike in the subjects, which 
w.as not soon relaxed, and has 
still left painful traces. How- 
ever, the measures of this 
sort Avhich w'ere adopted, with 
some which occasionally removed 
causes of eomplaint. were effec- 
tual in keeping the people toler- 
ablj’ quiet for about ten j-ears. 

In Sicily a conspiracy broke out 
in 1822,^ and in 1828 a weak 
insurrection at Salerno was sup- 
pressed. Tuscany and Lombardy remained tranquil under a mild despotism 
and thirty' thousand Austrian bajmnets ; but the French Revolution of 1830 * 
rave an example which was followed next j'car by the states of the church, 
by Modena, and by Parma. 

We may be assisted in discovering causes for the insurrection in the 
papal states, by examining one or two of the principal acts of the govern- 
me^ after death of Pius VII, which took place in 1823. On the 5th 
P", Y®, ® new pope Leo XII issued a motti-pj'ojJt'io which anni- 

hilated at a blmv the charter of 1816. The administration both of Leo and 
Ills successoi^ Pius VIII, was conducted in accordance ^vith the spirit thus 
indicated. ^ The arbitrary proceedings of the police became a universal pest ; 
the administration of criminal justice was again secret, irresponsible, and 
inhumanly tedious j and, both in that department and in civil causes, the 
judges were openly charged with general venality. Besides all the old bur- 
dens, some new or obsolete ones were imposed, esjDecially the focalicOi a lax 

f polite on My lias been remarkable. We have seen tbc effect 

fnfluenw ] Napoleonic idea. Tbe Preneb revolutions of 1830 and 1848 had like 
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on every heaxtli, wMch weighed very heavily on the peasantry; and the customs 
were increased exorbitantly, while the government-monopolies were extended. 

In Modena, it seemed to have been resolved to sweep away every vestige 
that the French had left behind them. The old laws of the Este had been 
re-enacted, but were every day infringed by edicts of the prince, and by 
special commissions of justice. The taxes were raised to nearly five times 
their amount under Napoleon ; and for the elective functionaries of the 
communes, the sovereign substituted young noblemen, chosen by himself. 

The insurrection began in Modena, where, in the night of the 3rd of 
Februa^, 1831, a body of conspirators were arrested in the house of Giro 
Menotti. The people rose, and the duke fied to Mantua. On the 4th, 
being just two days after the election of Pope Gregory XVI, Bologna was 
in open revolt. The rebellion spread over the greater part of the Roman 
state. At the same time, the ex-empress Marie Louise fled from Parma, 
which was likewise in tumult. The subjects of the papal provinces declared 
openly against the temporal sovereignty of the pope, and on the 26th of 
February, deputies from aU the revolted states united in proclaiming a new 
republic. The allied sovereigns did not lose a day in putting down the 
insurrection. On the 9th of March the duke of Modena with an Austrian 
army retook his capital ; and, after some resistance, the Germans, before the 
end of the same month, had restored to the holy see all its possessions. In 
Modena, Menotti and Borelli, the leaders of the revolt, were hanged, and 
more than a hunted others were imprisoned for hfe. In Parma, Marie 
Lomse acted mercifully, and voluntarily redressed some of the grievances of 
which her subjects, perhaps with less reason than their neighbours, had com- 
plained. In the papal states no executions took place, but many men were 
condemned to imprisonment for longer or shorter periods. 

The leading powers of Europe interposed to recommend concessions by 
the pope to his subjects; and, on the 6th of July, 1831, the holy father 
issued^ a motu-jpro^o, which, for the third time since 1814, altered the 
administration. It resumed much of the charter of 1816, retaining the 
division into delegations, and the subdivision of these into districts ; but it 
narrowed greatly the functions of the congregations, which were merely to 
have a consultative voice. And the new act did not give to the people even 
that share in election which, as to the co mmun al boards, the decree of. Oon- 
salvi had bestowed on them. 

The subjects of the papal state did not conceal their disappointment at 
the pretended reforms. In January, 1832, the eastern districts were again 
in insurrection ; and the slaughter of forty inhabitants of Forli, men, women, 
and children, drove the people of the countrynearly mad. Before the end of the 
month, the revolt was again suppressed by the Austrian grenadiers. This new 
interposition, however, at length aroused the French king, Louis Philippe, 
probably a little ashamed of the part he had already acted. On the 22nd 
of February, 1832, a French squadron, anchoring off Ancona, landed troops, 
which seized the town and citadel. Austria and its satellites professed high 
indignation at this interference ; but the act seems to be quite defensible on 
diplomatic pounds, in the position which France occupied as a guarantee of ■ 
the papal kingdom. ^ In the kingdom of Naples, Francis, the prince-vicar 
of 1820, succeeded Ms father, and ruled feebly but not unkindly for a few 
years, after which his throne devolved on his son, Ferdinand, then a youth 
of twenty-one.^ 

Thus the enterprise of 1831, though extensively supported, had been 
undertaken without any fixed plan and, as we have seen, ended in complete 
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discomfitiwe. The scattered and persecuted sette [societies], when once 
more rallied and united, carried on their operations under a new name j 
and the ill-starred faction, wliicli was destined to mislead and vitiate the 
national impulse of 1848, assumed the title of Young Ilal}*. “Austria,” 
says Gualterio, “acquired in this societj* a new idl}'.” 

In 1831, a young Genoese, Giuseppe aiazzini [born in 1808], obtained 
celebrity by the ijublication of a letter in which he exhorted Charles Albert, 
who had just succeeded to the throne, to undertake the liberation of Italy. 
The boldness and self-confidence disidayed in this production was admired 
by the cervelli hoUenti of the day ; and the exiles and refugees, whose dis- 
appointment was recent and who were smarting under persecution, were 
predisposed towards one whose counsels 
were uttered with oracular autlioritr. 
and who cheered them with 
undefined hoijcs. 

Mazzini soon became 
lodged centre of the new sect, 
the establishment was conteinporaiy 
with that of “Young France” and 

and which was 
and assimilate 
those alreadj" in existence, and to give 
them unit}' of purpose and command.^/ 


“ Young Germany,” 
intended to transform 


SASSOKE ON MAZZINI AND “YOUNG 



ETALY 


To reconstruct a nation tom and 
bowed down imder the most enervating 
of elerical and monarclial despotisms 
requires first of all the creation of 'citi- 
zens and the organisation of a large 
and strong association based on national 
right. An association depending on 
the entire people and opening up to 
them at the same time a larger horizon 
than the miserable position the}’ had 
occupied in the peninsula — such was 
the generous idea which fermented in 
the head of Mazzini, that great exile 
took up at Marseilles his idea already 
Savona and founded the society and paper of “ Young Italy.” It was under 
^e influence of the same principles, and driven by his unshakable faith in the 
future of Italy, that he, Avith several friends devoted like liimself to the pop- 
ular cause, undertook to develop the intelligence of poor Italian worl^en 
in London. 

The statutes of the new society destined to replace the Carbonari, and 
created by Mazzini and a group of exiles, were based on national law and 


GinRcrrE Mazzini 
(1803-1872) 


of Italian 
elaborated 


independence, when he 
during his captivity at 


U Shortly after the July Bevolation of 18S0 Mazzini, haring been entrapped by a govern- 
ment spy into the performance of some trifling commission for the Carbonari, was arrested and 
imprisoned in the fortress of Savona on the western Eiviera. ■* The goremraent was not fond,” 
so his father was informed, “ of young men of talent, the subjects of whose musings were 
unknown to it.” After six monUis’ imprisonment Mazzini was acquitted of conspiracy, but 
was nevertheless exiled &om Italy. — MABBioxx.a] 
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accessible to all Italians. By its strong popular organisation it was destined 
to keep the Austrian forces in perpetual check over the whole peninsula 
until the day of help. And thus by the simplicity of its resources it would 
defy the surveillance of a most vigilant police. Religious ideas and patriotic 
thoughts were blended and confounded in the thoughts of this apostle of 
Italian liberty. ' They might be summed up in two words — I)io epopolo. 

The object of Young Italy was inscribed on its national banner of red, 
green, and white : on one side it bore the words, “ Liberty, Equality, 
Humanity ; ” on the other, “ Unity, Independence.” 

All initiates mto Young Italy were obliged to pay into the socieiy’s funds 
a monthly contribution of fivepence, or more, if they were able. 

When initiated each new associate had to pronounce the following 
promise in the presence of the initiator : 

“ In the name of Grod and Italy ; in the name of all the martyrs of the holy Italian cause 
who have fallen under the blows of foreign or native tyranny; by the duties which bind me 
to my coun^, to the God who created me, and to the brothers God has given me ; by the 
innate love in all men for the j^ot where his mother was born and her nhim rfin have lived ; 
by the shame I feel before ciiSzens of other nations in having neither the nor the 
nghts of a citizen, neither national flag nor fatherland ; by the memory of ancient power ; 
by the consciousness of present abjection ; by the tears of Italian mothers over sons dead on 
the scaffold, in dungeons, or in exile; by the misery of Italian millions: believing in a God- 
sent mission to Italy and the duty of every Italian born man to contribute to its accomplish- 
ment; convinced that wherever God has wished a nation to be there the necessary forces 
eidst to create it — that the people are the depositary of this force, and in the guiding of 
this force by the people and with the people rests the secret of victory — I adhere to Young 
Italy, an association of men holding the same faith, and I swear : 

“ To devote myself entirely and forever to constatuidng a national Italy, one, independent, 
free, and republican; to help m every way my associated brothers; now and forever OOm e 
sempre) ; I also swear, calling on my head the anger of Gh)d, the horror of men, and the 
infamy of perjmy, if ever I venture to betray all or part of my oath.” 

The arrangement of degrees was as simple as possible. Rejecting the 
interminable hierarchy of Carbonarism, the society had only two degrees : 
initiator and initiated. A central committee resided abroad to league them- 
selves together as much as possible with democratic foreign elements, and 
generally to direct the enterprise. Signs of recognition between the affiliated 
were suppressed as being pre-eminentiy dangerous. The order word, a cut 
card, a special handshake, sufficed to accredit those travelling for the central 
committee to provincial committees and reciprocally. These signs of recog- 
nition were renewable every three months. A cypress branch (in memo^ 
of martyrs) was the symbol of the society. The general word of order. 
Ora e sempre, alluded to the constancy necessary to the vindication of Italian 
rights.i 

fyffb’s estimate of MAZzmi; symonds’ estimate 

Eyffe * speaks of Mazzini as " a conspirator in the eyes of aU governments, a 
dreamer in the eyes of the world, a prophet or an evangelist among those whom 
his influence led to devote themselves to their eountr/s regeneration. Ho firmer 
faith, no nobler disinterestedness,” he says, “ ever animated the saint or the 
patriot.” Symonds fl" thinks “ that it was his aim to organise the forces of the 
revolution and to establish the one and indivisible republic in Europe j but 
that “his scheme for the regeneration of society fax exceeded the limits of Italy. 
He declared war upon established order in its ancient forms all over the world, 
and was willing to use conspiracy, if not assassination, in order to achieve his 
ends.” The phrasing is equivocal ; yet the difference is not insignificant between 
the mental and moral attitude of the man who stops at conspiracy and the Tnau 
who stops at nothing. 
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In any evecl there were other iuauenccs at work that tended to support the 
efiorts of ihe revolutionist. The fact that the infamous mis?nverhmont of Rome 
and Aajde? contmuwl, served to keep alive the spirit of revolt.® In Lower Italy 
numerous netty in-iirrections. caused hj' the mi.serj- of the people, and the cholera 
which raged m lb:J7, worn o.a-ily auppre-'sed. Tot it was clear to aU competent 
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powerful instrument-: now invented by the parly of independent must be 
reekonea the scientific congre::s. Tlii? body, o=tonsihly formed for the study of 
science. ns.::embled every year in some Italian city. Its meetings reaUy semd 
to propagate lil^eral opinions^ and to establifih relations between the patriots of 
diherent mstricK Meanwhile the great men who were destined to achieve the 
intiire union of Italy had appeared upon the stage, and were busy throughout 
this period intli their pen and voioe. j & « 


SYMOiniS ox THE PKOBLEMS AXD THE T.v.AnTiips 

Though the spirit infused into the Italians by Mazzini’s splendid elo- 
quence aroused the people into a sense of their liigh destinies and duties, 
though he was the first to believe firmly that Italy could and would be one 
free nation, yet the means he sanctioned for securing this result, and the 
policy which was inseparable from his opinions, proved obstacles to states- 
men of more practical and sober views. It was the misfortune of Italy at 
tins epoch that she had not only to fight for independence, but also to decide 
upon the form of government which the nation should elect when it was 
constituted. All right-thinking and patriotic men agreed in their desire to 
&ee the coui^y from foreign rule, and to establish national self-government. 
But should they aim at a republic or a constitutional monarchy? Should 
they be satisfied with the hegemony of Piedmont? Should they attempt a 
confederation, and if so, hoiv should the papacy take rank, and should the 
petty sovereigns he regarded as sufficiently ItaUan to hold their thrones? 

These and many other hypothetical problems distracted the Italian 
patnots. It was impossible for them, in the circumstances, first to form the 
nation and then to decide upon its government; for the methods to be 
employed in fighting for independence already implied some political princi- 
ple. M^zim s manipulation of conspiracy, for instance, was revolutionary 
and repuhhean; while those who adliered to constitutional order, and relied 
i^on ths arms of Piedmont^ had virtually voted for Sardinian hegemony* 
The imanmious desire for independence existed in a vague and nebulous 
condition. It needed to be condensed into w'orkable h 3 -pothesis; but this 
process could not he carried on with the grou-th of sects perilous to common 
action. 

. psrty of Toung Italy, championed by Mazzini, was the first to 
itself, and to control the blindly working forces of the Carbonari movement 
Ity a settled plan of action. It was the programme of Toung Italy to estab- 
lish a republic by the aid of volunteers recruited from all parts of the penin- 
When Charles Albert came to the throne, Mazzini, as we have seen, 
addressed him a letter, as equal unto equal, calling upon the king to defy 
Austria and rely upon God and the people. Because Charles Albert (who, 
in spite of his fervent patriotism and genuine liberality of soul, was a man 
of mixed opinions, scrupulous in his sense of constitutional obligation, 
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melancholy by temperament, and superstitiously religious) found liimself 
unwilling or unable to take this step, the Mazzinisti denounced him as a 
traitor to 1821, and a retrogressive autocrat. 

In his exile at Geneva, Mazzini now organised an armed attempt on Savoy. 
He collected a few hundred refugees of all nations, and crossed the frontier 
in 1833. But this feeble attack produced no result beyond convincing Charles 
^bert that he could not trust the republicans. Subsequent attempts on the 
king’s life roused a new sense of loy^ty in Piedmont, and defined a counter- 
body of opinion to Mazzini’s. The patriots of a more practical type, who 
may be c^ed moderate liberals, began, in one form or another, to aim at 
achieving the independence of Italy constitutionally by the help of the Sar- 
dinian kingdom. What rank Sardinia 
would take in the new Italy remained 
an open question. 

The publication of Vincenzo Gio- 
berti’s treatise, JZPTvmato vhotoIb e civile 
d^li lixdimii in 1843, considerably 
aided the growth of definite opinion. 
His^ utopia was a confederation of 
Italian powers, under tlie spiritual 
presidency of the papacy, and with the 
army of Piedmont for sword and shield. 
This book had an immense success. It 
made timid thinkers feel that they 
could join the liberals without sacrific- 
ing their religious or constitutional 
opinions. At the same date Cesare 
Balbo’s ISperanae dPtalia exercised a 
pmewhat similar influence, through 
its sound and unsubversive principles. 
In its pages Balbo made one shrewd 
guess, that the Eastern question would 
decide Italian independence. 

Massimo d’Azeglio, who also was a 
Piedmontese ; the poet Giusti, the baron 
Ricasoli, and the marchese G^ino Cap- 
poni in Tuscany; together with AUe- 
sandro Manzoni at Slilan, and many 
other writers scattered through the 
. ^ j. . , provinces of Italy, gave their weight 

to the fomation of this moderate liberal party. These men united in con- 
demning the extreme democracy of the Mazzinisti, and did not believe that 
l^y could be regenerated by merely manipulating the insurrectionary force 
S- 2“ political and religious questions they were much 

divided in d^d, suffering in this respect from the weakness inherent in 
liberalism. Yet we are already justified in regarding this party as a suffi- 
cient counterpoise to the republicans ; and the man who was destined to give 
it coherence, and to win the great prize of Italian independence by consoH- 
dating and working: out its principles in practice, was already there. 

1 4 . it CamiUo Benso di Cavour had been born in 1810, five years 
ater than Mazzim.^ He had not yet entered upon his ministerial career, 
but was ^tmg artides for the RiBorgimento, which at Turin opposed the 
Mazzimstic journal Ooncordia, and was devoting himself to political and 
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economical studies. It is impossible to spent of •\razzini and Cavour witb- 
out remembering the tlurd great regenerator of Italy, Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
At this date he ^va.s in exile; but a few years later he returned, and began 
his career of popuiar deliverance in Lomliardy. ® 

Mazzim the prophet. Garibaldi the Imight-errant, and Cavour the states- 
man, of Italian independence, were aU natives of the kingdom of Sardinia. 
Eut their several positions in it were so different as to account in no small 
meagre for the very aivergent parts they played in the coming drama. 
Mazzini was a native of Genoa, which ill tolerated the enforced rule of 
iunn. (^ribaldi came from Nice, and was a child of the people. Cavour 
was bom in the midst of that stiff arisiocralical society of old Piedmont 
which has been described so viidtUy by D'Azeglio in liis Rieordi. The 
Pietoontese nobles had the virtues and the defects of English country 
squires in the last centurv. Loyal, triuhful. brave, hard-headed, tough in 
resistance, obstinately prejudiced, thej- made excellent soldiers, and were 
devoted servants of the croim. Moreover, they hid beneath their stolid 
exterior greater political capacity than the more genial and brilliant inhabit- 
ants of southern and central Italy. 

Cavour came of this race and understood it . But he was a man of excep- 
tional quality. He had the genius of statesmanship— a practical sense of 
what could be done, combined -with rare dexterity in doing it, fine diplo- 
^1 parhameiitary tact, and noble courage in the hour of need. 
\\ itliont tlm enthusiasm, amounting to the passion of a new religion, which 
hlazmii inspired, without Garibaldrs briUiant achievements, and the idolatry 
excited by this pure-hearted hero in the breasts of aU who fought with him 
and felt his sacred fire, there is little doubt that Cavour would not have 
found the creation of United Italy possible. But if Cavour had not been 
there to wn the confidence, support, and sympathy of Europe, if he had not 
been recognised b}' the body of the nation as a man whose wort was solid 
and whose sense was just in aU emergencies, Mazzini’s efforts would have 
run to waste in questionable insurrections, and Garibaldi's feats of arms 
must have added but one chapter more to the history of unproductive 
patriotism. ‘ 

While, therefore, tre recognise the part p^cd by each of these great 
liberation of ^their country, and 'while we willingly ignoi*e their 
diuerences and disputes, it is Cavour whom we must honour with the title 
of the maker of United Italy. 


POPE PIUS IX AND HIS LIBEEAL POUCY 

From this digression, which was necessary in order to make the next 
acts in the drama^ clear, we now return to the j-ear 1846. Misrule had 
reached ite dimax in Home, and the people were weU-nigh maddened, when 
Gregory XVI died and Pius IX was elected in his stead.^ It seemed as 


11 ^ had a heart and mfzid of sufficient calibre to comprehend the lino of conduct he 
must follow in the midst of these circumstances. He hoped to realise gradually in his own teni- 
to^ and to second elsewhere all tliat the present asked for, but not to let himself be dragged 
further. tt will toke ten years,** he said, for the national and political spirit to penetrate the 
masses. _ _ He wt^ked for this end from the first day with his minister Gizzi. He called upon 
T? . ecclesiastical bodies for the best means of inspiring popular education : he 

established commissions to investigate the condition of all branches of the administration, but ho 
took care to meddle with nothing that directly concerned politics. The respect and sympathy of 
popular opinira encouraged Pius IX*s work. Following his example the other sovereigns took 
up refoxms. But what Pius IX laoked was promptitude of resolution and the assistance of men 
practical enough to carry out the aspirations of h|s heart. — 
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tliough an age of gold had dammed; for the greatest of all miracles had 
happened. Ths^ new pope declared himself a liberal, proclaimed a general 
amnesty to political offenders, and in due course granted a national guard, 
and began to form a constitution. The Neo-Guelfic school of Gioberti 
believed that their master’s utopia was about to be realised. 

Italy went wild %vith joy and demonstrations. The pope’s example proved 
contagious. Constitutions were granted in Tuscany [February 11, 1848], 
Piedmont [March 4th], and Rome [March 14th]. The duke of Lucca fled, 
and his domain was joined to Tuscany. Only Austria and Naples declared 
that their states needed no reforms. On the 2nd of January, 1848, a liberal 
demonstration at Milan served the Austrians for pretext to massacre defence- 
less persons in the streets. These Milanese victims were hailed as martyrs 
all over Italy, and funeral ceremonies, partaking of the same patriotic char- 
acter as the rejoicings of the previous year, kept up the popular agitation. 
On the 12th of January Palermo rose against King Ferdinand II, and 
Naples followed her example on the 27th. The king was forced in February 
to grant the constitution of 1812, to which his subjects were so ardently- 
attached. S' 




CHAPTER XX 

THE LIBERATION OF ITALY 

[1818-18C0 A.D.] 

Tiic Ifalian Icingdom is tiio fruit of the alliance hettreen the strong 
monarchical principles of Fiedmont and the di«'*olvent forces of revo- 
lution. Whenever cither one side or the otlier. yielding to the in- 
fluence of its individual sympathies or pn'iudicc-?.* failed to recognise 
that thus only, by the essential logic of events, could the unity of the 
country he achieved, the entire edifice was placed in danger of falling 
to the ground before it was completed. When Garibaldi stood on Cape 
Faro, conqueror and liberator, clothed in a glory not that of Welling- 
ton or Moltke, but that of Arthur or llolanrl nr the Cid Campeador ; 
the subject of the gossip of the Arabs in their tents, of the wild horse- 
men of the Pampas, of the flshers in ice-bound seas ; a solar myth, 
nevertheless certined to bo alive in the nineteenth century— Cavour 
understood tliat if he were loft much longer single occupant of the 
field, cither he would rush to disaster, which would be fatal to Italy, 
or he would become so powerful that, in the event of his being 
plimgcd, willingly or unwillingly, by the more aiflont apostles of revo- 
lution Into opposition with the king of Sardinia, the issue of the con- 
test would be by no means sure. To guard against both possibilities, 

Cavour decided to act. — Gocktk^s Ci:saiiesco.*» 

Oklt two powers, a spiritual and a worldlj'jtlie Jesuits and the Austrians, 
seemed to stand in the way of attaining Italian unity. Consequently the 
glowing hatred of the Italians directed itself against hoth. “Evvivas” 
for Gioberti, the enemy of the Jesuits, and “Death to the Germans’’ 
(TedcscTa) against Austria, mingled with the cries of acclamation for “ Pio 
none.” Irritation in the commercial dealing^ between Italians and Austrians 
in Padua, Lilian, and the whole of upper Italy, mockeries, jests, scornful 
songs, and threats against the “ Germans,” associations to repress tobacco 
and the lottery, in order to diminish the Austrian income, hostile demonstra- 
tions, and insulting agreements, increased the bitterness and auger of both 
nations to such a degree that the Austrian soldier lived in the cities of the 
Lomhpdic-Yenetian kingdom as in the land of an enemy. Tumults and 
insulting demonstrations resulted in sanguinary scenes, so that the Austrian 
government finally declared martial law in Lombard}', in order to be able to 
put down the excitement and rebellion by force. 

_ The February revolution of 1848 in Paris, incited those states in which 
military and revolntionary revolts were already under way to new efforts, 
and brought the fermentation to an outbreak in other states where the 
excitement had not yet ripened into action. In Italy the ideas of independence 
n; v'. —you ix. 2 q 503 
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and national unity wliioli had so long appeared in literature came to the sur- 
face and aroused the revolutionary spirits. When Charles Albert, king of 
Sardinia and Piedmont, without an actual declaration of war, sent his army 
into Milanese territory and drew his sword against Austria, the whole penin- 
sula was seized by the warlike movement. Not only were the Italian gov- 
ernments carried away by the force of public opinion to send troops and to 
preserve a constitutional attitude ; armed troops of volunteers also marched 
into the field so that the whole land of the Apennines was under arms against 
Austria. 

Soon a double trend of opinion became perceptible ; whereas Mazzini and 
his associates urged a popular war and republican institutions, the more 
moderate sought to establish national independence under the cross of 
Savoy, in conjunction with the constitutional king Charles Albert. The 
latter tendency prevailed after some wavering; in Milan and Venice the 
union with Piedmont was resolved upon. The princes of Parma and Modena 
who had allied tliemselves with Austria had to leave their states ; even the 
grand duke of Tuscany, although giving way to the national and independent 
impulses, had to surrender his land to democrats and republicans for a short 
time. The pope also agreed to a constitution and appointed a lay ministry 
with advanced views ; nevertheless the government and the body of popular 
representatives were to concern themselves only with the worldly and politi- 
cal matters of the papal state. 

THE WAR BETWEEN NAPLES AND SICILY 

A state of war of insupportable animosity and irritation reigned over the 
whole of the Subalpine dual monarchy, when the February revolution of 
1848 in Paris threw a firebrand into this infiammable material. In 1847, 
Metternich is said to have written to the field-marshal Radetzky: “It is not 
easy to fight larvm and fantastic shapes and yet this is our ceaseless war- 
fare, ever since the appearance of a liberal pope upon the scene.” These 
larvm and fantastic shapes were now to gain body and substance. 

In Sicily, where already a provincial government under the leadership of 
a few heads of the nobility like Ruggiero Settimo, Peter Lanza, Prince of 
Butera, etc., had taken charge of public affairs in Palermo and other places, 
negotiations with King Ferdinand, with Lord Minto as an intermediary, 
led to no agreement. A union of the two kingdoms, which according to the 
“ultimatum” of the Sicilians could have its only bond in the person of 
the monarch, was in opposition to Ferdinand’s desire for rule. Accordingly 
Sicily held to its outepoken independence from Naples and rejected every 
approach to an understanding with King Ferdinand II. 

The Sicilian national representatives, divided into two chambers, elected 
the popular and respected noble Ruggiero Settimo, ns president of the pro- 
visory government, and on April 13th adopted the resolution : “ The throne 
of Sicily is declared vacant. Ferdinand Bourbon and Ms dynasty are for- 
ever removed from the Sicilian throne. Sicily shall be governed constitu- 
tionally and as soon as its constitution has been revised an Italian prince 
shall be called to the throne.” When Ferdinand, under the stress of events 
before Verona and in Rome, allowed himself to be moved by reactionary in- 
fluence to dissolve the chambers of deputies on the very day of their opening 
“on account of their assuming illegal authority and exceeding their limits of 
power,’’ when he suppressed an uprisal of the militia and of the radicals by 
his Swiss guards and by the unloosed populace in a barricade battle, and, as 
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Queen C^'oline had done fifty years before, gave up llie vell-to-do popula- 
tion of his capital to the murderous and plundering greed of crowds of laz- 
zaroni. then the cloth wliifli had covered the two kingdoms was completely 
tom asunder. The frivolous, uneducated, and powerless people of Naples 
endured the hard yoke of military despotism and* of a reactionary camarilla; 
bu; Sicily held all the more firml}- to the exclusion of the Bourbons and pro- 
ceeded to elect a new king after the new constitution had been rapidly re- 
vised in favour of democrdtic views. After many proposals, in which foreign 
infiuences also had a hand, the highest state authorities, the government, 
senate, and commune, united in the restolve to call the second son of Charles 
Albert. Prince Albert Amadeus of Savoy, duke of Genoa, to be the constitu- 
tional king of Sicilj-. But the fate of the beautiful, unfortunate island was 
not vet fulfilled, the sanguinary drama not yet played out. The news of the 
election reached the royal camp when the star of the Italian arm}’- was already 
in the descendant. 

Charles Albert consequenll}'' declined the crown for his son in order not 
to incense France or England against him. Ferdinand, however, swore to 
presem'o the integrity of his kingdom and took measures to subjugate the 
island from the citadel of Messina [Sept. 7th-9th], where there was a strong 
and well-equipped Neapolitan gai-rison. There now broke out a civil war 
full of horror, and with scenes of u*ild barbcirit}', patriotic heroism, and 
fanatic passion. General Filangieri, an energetic warrior from ^e time 
of Murat, bombarded Messina, so that thousands of dead bodies lay in the 
streets, many houses were burned, and the greater part of the surviving 
inhabitants sought safety and protection on the foreign ships in the harbour. 
From that time on Ferdinand II was designated as “ King Bomba.” 

After some time a tmee was brought about through the intervention 
of France and England. In April, 1849, however, the war broke out anew. 
A numerous company of foreigners, commanded bj^ the Pole, Mieroslawsld, 
came to the aid of the Sicilians, but the military training and the better 
equipment of the Neapolitan mercenaries, especially of the Swiss, carried the 
day in the battle of Catania (April 6th, 1849). 

On May 14th the Neapolitan army made ite entry into Palermo, the 
capital of Sicity, and the unfortunate island, over which the tricoloured flag 
had waved for more than a year, became again enchained to the military 
dominion of the Bourbons. The heads of the proAusory government, all of 
them men of culture and of noble birth and characEer, sought refuge among 
strangers. Filangieri, elevated to the nink of duke of Taormina, became 
governor of Sicily. 

KEVOLT AGAINST THE POPE; E03IE A EEPHBLIC 

In the papal states, the enthusiasm for the pope declined when he did 
not satisfy the exaggerated demands quickly and completely enough, and 
when he earnestly rejected the desired declaration of war against Austria as 
incompatible with his porition and religious dignity. Even tlie expulsion 
of the Jesuits, who were oppressed and threatened in all the Italian states, 
and the maintenance of a constitution as the “fundamental principle for the 
worldly rule of the papal state,” did not succeed in winning back his former 
popularity. The celebrated allocution in a consistory of cardinals, witii the 
determined declaration that he would not wage war with Austria, was gen- 
erally interpreted as the beginning of a reactionary change. What was the 
position, then, of the Roman troops and volunteers under the able general 
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Durand wMcli the liberal government had sent to join the army of fighters 
for independence across the Po? They were looked upon as rebels until 
Pius himself placed them under the protection of Charles Albert. 

The allocution uras the first backward step from the flag of national 
uprisal. Pius IX, therefore, soon became as much an object of hatred and 
enmity on the ijart of the patriots as he had before been their idol. In vain 
did he nominate the liberal champion Mamiani as president of the ministry, 

a position which as yet only clericals had 
held, and the historian Farini as under secre- 
tary of state ; the feeling that the head of 
the church had been faithless to the national 
cause alienated the hearts of the Roman 
people more and more. He also had to 
endure the mortification of having his peace 
proposals rejected by Austria, proud over 
her new successes at arms. The reactionary 
cowp d^6tat in Naples was regarded as the 
direct result of the allocution, and influ- 
enced the popular passions more and more 
against spiritual rule. 

Tlie clever Italian Rossi of Carrara, who 
had once taught law in Geneva, and had then • 
occupied an influential ijosition in Paris with 
Louis Philippe and Guizot, and had executed 
important diplomatic missions, was called by 
Pius IX to form a constitutional ministry, 
in order more tiglitly to seize the reins of 
government which threatened to slip out 
of the weak linnds of the princes of tlie 
church. But, by his energetic measures 
against tlie increasing anarchy, Rossi so 
drew upon himself the hatred of the Roman 
democrats that at the opening of the cham- 
bers he was murdered on the steps of the 
senate on the very spot upon which Caisar 
once fell. 

Thereupon the unrestrained populace, 
led by the democratically inclined Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte, surrounded the Quirinal 
and forced the pope, through threats, to 
name a radical ministry, in which the advo- 
cate Galletti and the old democrat Sterbini 
had the greatest influence, next to Mamiani who had been recalled. From 
that time law and order disappeared from the holy city. The chamber of 
deputies was without power, and became so weakened by the withdrawal 
of many members that it was scarcely competent to form legal resolutions ; 
the democratic popular club, together until the rude mob of Trastevere, 
controlled matters. Many cardinals withdrew ; Pius IX was guarded like a 
prisoner. 

Enraged at these acts and threatened as to his safetj'', the pope finalty 
fled to Gaeta, in disguise, aided by the Bavarian ambassador Count Spaur. 
Here he formed a new ministry and entered a protest against all proceed- 
ings in Rome. This move procured at first the most complete victory for 
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the republican pariy in the Tibcrian city. A new constitutional assembly 
was summoned, which in its first sitting deprived the papacy of its worldly 
authoritjr, estabUshed the Roman republic, and resolved to work for the 
union of Italy under a democratic-republican form of rule. A threat of 
excommunication from the poiie ttos met with scorn by the popular uninn, 
A propsory government under the direction of three men undertook the 
administration of the free stale, while the constitutional assembly laid hands 
on the church lands in order to form small farms out of them for the 
poor, and Garibaldi organised a considerable militia out of insurrectionaiy 
volunteers and democrats. 


Garibaldi of Nice (born July 4lh, 1807) was a bold insurrectionary leader 
who had wandered about in America and elsewhere as a political refugee for 
a long time, and who, on his return to 
his native country, had taken an active 

part in the struggle of the Piedmontese - 

and Lombards against Austria. The 

mifortimate outcome of the renewed / .) • (. yy 

war in upper Italy, wluch had brought '/ ' 'fJw >>yb 

a large number of refugees to Rome, n ' A/v ftl) v'% 

and the arrival of Mazzini, who for so yyjfMW'imL 

long had been the active head of the [■*//? /'yfVv Ai ,? Li 

“young Italy” party and the soul of \iili Wf} ^ 
the democratic [U'opaganda, increased ^I'r 7 //'•'' « v” 

the revolutionary' excitement in Rome. 

The union of revolutionary forces de- ll 
termined the powers x^i-'otecting the 8*7 

papal states, whose help the pope had f >< 

summoned, to common action and armed /J/'//¥..T^j 
interventiJn. 










THE FEEKGH BESTOBE THE POPE 

Wliile the Austrians after severe 
battles took possession of Bologna and 
Ancona, the Neapolitans from the south 
entered Roman terntoiy, and a French 
army under General Oudinot, the son 
of the marshal, landed in Givita Vecchia 
and surroimded Rome, which was in 
a state of intense excitement. It was 
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in vain that the French declared they came as friends, to protect order 
and legal liberty, to prevent Austrians and Neapolitans &om occupy- 
ing the papal state and its capital, and to forestall a counter revolution in 
favour of a reactionary and clerical movement ; the democrats rejected the 
proffered hand of x>eace and propitiation, and prepared an obstinate opposi- 
tion to the attaching enemy. 'Die first assault of the French failed. May 2nd, 
1849. After a brave fight against the insurgents, who were well placed and 
well armed, Oudinot, with severe losses, had to retreat to the sea and await 
reinforcements. In order to separate their opponents the triumvirs then 
entered into negotiations witli the French general and decided on an eight 
days’ truce, which Garibaldi made good use of to attack the Neapolitan 
troops near Yelletri and drive them back over the border (May 19th). 
Oudinot now began a new attack. But this time also they met with such 
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determined resistance at the Pancrazio gate and in other places that they did 
not finally gain possession of the city, under treaty, until after weeks of 
sanguinary fighting (July 3rd). The Tiarricades were at once cleared, the 
provisory government dissolved, and a foreign military rule established. 

Garibaldi with his faithful followers climbed over the Apennines and 
after a thousand dangers and adventures escaped in a little boat to Genoa and 
from there to America. Of his companions the greater part fell into the 
hands of the Austrians ; some of them were shot, others imprisoned in 
Mantua. Mazzini escaped to Switzerland, and when he was driven out from 
thence went to England where he continued his agitations. Pope Pius 
remained for a long time in his voluntary exile, and persevered in lus 
anger towards the un^ateful city. Not until April, 1860, did he return. 
Quiet was preserved in Rome by a French garrison ; only the ban^ of 
robbers who roamed through the country under desperate leaders bore testi- 
mony to the deep decay of social organisation, and to the impotency of the 
government. 

BEVOLUTIONS HT TUSCANY AND ELSEWHERE 

The grand duke Leopold of Tuscany succeeded for a long time in keeping 
the favour of his subjects, by his liberal reforms, by banishing tlie Jesuits, 
and by taking part, although forced to do so, in the war against Austria. 
But here also the radical agitation finally succeeded in undermining the 
soil and in effecting the summoning of a constitutional assembly. By the activ- 
ity of the demagogues public affairs soon fell into anarchy so that the 
grand duke found himself obliged to leave Tuscany with his family. The 
former ministers appeared at the head of the provisory government. In 
Leghorn the associates of Mazzini fanned the revolutionary fire. When the 
flames were too high, however, the conservative party put forth its strength 
and effected a revulsion of feeling. A moderate liberal government, under 
Gino Capponi, the Ricasoli brothers and others, took charge of affairs and 
invited the grand-duke, who had been residing in Gaeta, to return. He 
hesitated for some time until the Austrians under General d’Aspre had occu- 
pied Leghorn and the republican party had lost. Then only did Leopold 
re-enter his capital, Florence, and re-establish the old order (July 27th, 1849). 

Duke Francis V of Modena, who had absolutistic inclinations, and Diike 
Charles of Parma, who had assumed the reins of government only a short 
time before, both of whom had placed themselves under Austrian military 
supremacy, did not succeed in withstanding the March storms. They left 
their states and attached themselves to Austria. Radetzky’s entry into 
Milan was for them also the day of return. 

CHARLES Albert’s war with Austria 

The most remarkable change in affairs was taking place in upper Italy. 
Charles Albert, king of Piedmont and Sardinia, a man with no steadfastness 
of character, had paid for the liberal sins of his youth by absolutism, but had 
then, in accordance with the spirit of the time, raised the flag of Italian 
nationality and independence, had granted a liberal constitution and 
summoned a patriotic ministry’’. He now thought the appropriate moment 
had come to gain the favour of the Italian people and the possession of the 
united kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, together with the dominion over 
Italy by a warlike incursion upon Austrian territory. United with the 
Lombards who had arisen against the Austrians after some hesitation. 
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established a provisory government, and after an obstinate battle in the 
streets March 18th, 1848, and at the barricades of jMilan lasting for several 
days had obliged the gray-headed iiold-miirshal Radetzlcy to retreat with his 
troops ; in alliance with the Venetians, who, after the liberation of their 
capital through the capitulation of the Austrian count Zichy, had joined tlie 
general national uprisal and supported by countless volunteers (^Grocialt) of 
middle Italy, Charles Albert marched against Mincio, advanced to the north- 
ern borders of Italy, and, after the victorious encounter at Goito (April 8th, 
1848), threatened Peschieta, which udih Verona, Mantua, and Legnago formed 
the celebrated “Quadrilateral” of fortification. Everywhere waved the 
tiicoloured flag ; most of the cities, with the exception of the strongholds 
of jMantua and Verona, joined the insurgents. The war took on the charac- 
ter of a crusade. The priesthood, from the newly appointed bishop of Milan 
down to the low’cst brother, worked for the national cause, for the inde- 
pendence of Italy, and gave to tlie revolution the blessing of the church. 

But soon the situation changed. On the 6th of May a sanguinary battle 
took place at Santa Lucia in which the Austrian armj’ maintained the field 
against the enemj'. The encounter at Santa Lucia was a turning-point in 
the war. Charles Albert began to doubt as to his reaching his end by arms 
and hoped to get better terms from the oppressed court at Vienna through 
the intervention of England. The course of the war between Adige and 
Mincio strengthened the king in Iiis desire for peace. On the 11th of June 
the field marshal forced the city of Vicenza to surrender after a sanguinary 
battle, wliile the king of Piedmont occupied Rivoli, a place famous in the 
history of war, and undertook the siege of Mantua. The papal troops and 
volunteers were allowed free exit. At tliis time Garibaldi arrived in Charles 
Albert’s camp iu order to take part in the war of independence. The Italians 
fought for freedom and nationality j the Austrians for dominion and military 
glory. 

On the 25th of July, on a hot summer day Count Radetzky gained a 
victory at Custozza which established Austria’s mililaiy glory in Wie most 
brilliant fashion. The aged field marshal then ad'\'anced rapidly into Lom- 
bardy, driving before him the enemy, who were again conquered at Goito 
and Volta, and at the beginning of August ho stood at the gates of ivninn. 
Threatened by the mob and reviled and pensecnied ns a traitor, Charles 
Albert had left the city under the cover of night and accepted the armistice 
of Vigevino (August 9th, 1848) which he owed more to the generosity of 
the victor than to the intervening diplomacy of foreign powers. Radetzky, 
as gentle and humane as he was brave and powerful, stained his victory by 
no craelty. A wholesale emigration made Milan a deserted city. Continued 
hostile demonstrations in the Lombard city made the measures of the Aus- 
trian governor more severe. Troops were quartered in the houses of the 
patriotej the palaces of prominent emigrants were turned into barracks, 
contributions were exacted, properly of the nobles was confiscated. On 
the day after the conclusion of the ibuce Peschiera surrendered to General 
Haynau. 

Thereby, however, the war between Sardinia and Austria was not con- 
cluded. The events in Vienna filled the Italians with new hopes ; the efforts 
abroad to effect a peaceful solution between Piedmont and Aus^a came to 
nothing ; the proposed congress in Brussels did not assemble ; only a final 
decision by arms could dampen the inflamed spirits. Charles Albert, reviled 
by the people, pushed by the radicals, threatened by the republicans in his 
rulership, led astray by wounded princely pride, in his dei^eration formed 
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the resolution to again try the fortune of war. In March (1849) a large 
Sardinian army, in which were several Polish leaders, crossed the Lombard 
border in order to make a second attempt to drive the Austrians out of Italy. 
But the sanguinary victories of the Austrian army atMortara on Mavnh 21^ 
and at iN^ovara two days later put a quick stop to ^ese undertakings and 
shattered the hopes of the Italian patriots. 


CHAEIiES ALBERT ABDICATES : VICTOR BMMAlffXJEL n SUCCEEDS 

Charles Albert, despairing of his success but holding the feeling of his 
^tary and princely honour deep in his heart, abdicated in favour of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel II, fled from the land of his fathers and in distant Portugal 

sought a resting place for the short re- 
mainder of his days. He died in the 
firm belief that the power and future 
of Italy rested in the Piedmontese 
djmasty. 9 

Charles Albert, great only in mis- 
fortune, was not unworthy of magnan- 
imous treatment and was now very 
willing to receive it.' He had risked 
all to redeem the word pledged to the 
fatherland, and his plans of ambition 
and aggrandisement were frustrated 
and shattered, his sword and courage 
completely broken. Italy, both repub- 
lican and reactionary, had left him 
alone on the place of election with his 
people; he feared and mistrusted the 
French Republic; he must have been 
tired of all the fine counsels, empty 
promises of England. He awaited 
death with calmness, and devoutly per- 
formed the last duties of the Catholic 
Christian; on the afternoon of the 
26th of July, 1849, he succumbed to 
a third stroke of apoplexy. 

The impression wrought by his 
death was that of an expiation, a sac- 
rifice to tlie fatherland ; his remains 

1 >ir , brought to Genoa on the Pied- 

montese war vessel Monzambano. His body was worshipped as that of a 

mft thousands foUowed it to its grave on the lovely sum- 
mit of Superga, eastward of Turin. j ^ 

nrnmteptf mSu Courage, Charles Albert possessed no ' 

prominent mtellectual qualities ; if m the one sense he was a brave soldier, he 

^ indifferent general. As a prince he had good 

dete?m?S?n?7^®'^r for instruction, ani in 

^ that cunning and dissimulation were indis- 

Sppf« he was a man, and the great dangers, the 

fL ° for 8, eause also borne by the noblest 

V? coneihated and gloiified his memoiy ; thus he leftiis successor 

and his state a very promising but weighty legacy. ^ 
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^ The young kin^ Victor Emmanuel concluded a truce March 26th, 1849, 
with the victorious field marshal, but tliis aroused so much disfavour through- 
out the country that the chamber of deputies refused to ratify it and a 
revolt broke out in Genoa. Not until the treaty had been cancelled and 
Ike revolt put doivn by force, did the people succumb to the inevitable. 
The now chambers later confirmed the peace with Austria, which placed a 
great burden of debt on the country to pay for the expenses of the war. 
From that time the Sardinian kingdom advanced on the way of liberal 
reform and healthy internal development. 

^'ESICE FAnS TO ACQUIRE FREEDOM 

Only Venic^ on account of the unconquerable security of its position 
was able to resist the Austrian besieging army for months longer nwl to 
defy all attacks and attcmxits at conquest. Not until all hope of a happy 
outcome of the war had disappeared, after the defeat of the insurgents in all 
places, and not until the cify had been reduced to a state of greatest misery 
tlwough distractions within, and the enemy without, did Venice surrender 
to the Austrians under treaty. On August 30tli, 1849, the field marshal 
made his triumphal entry into the cify of lagoons. Manin, who had borne 
the greatest part in the^ heroic defence of Venice, fled to France, where, 
rejecting all proffered aid, he sup^iortcd himself as an instructor in lan- 
^ages. The former dictator of Venice and the former prisoner of Spiel- 
berg, Pallavicino Trivulzio were the founders and creatora of the Italian 
national union, in w'hich the republicans and constitutionalists, in the fifties, 
ralhed around the cross of Savoy for the liberation and union of the father- 
land. Manin was not to live to see the day of Italy’s independence. He 
died on September 22nd, 1857. Ten years later his ashes were transported 
to Venice and buried in his liberated native city. 

After the hill of ]\(ilan and Venice the double eagle spread its wings once 
more over the kingdoni of Lombardy and Venice ; in middle and upper Italy 
the banners of the legitimate rulers wore once more erected and the Italian tri- 
colours had a place only in Sardinia. Pius IX proclaimed his deep repentance 
for 1 m sins of libemlism. However much foolhardiness and blind passion 
the Halian revolution may have brought to light, one point cannot be 
demed — the honour of tlie nation was I'escued. For centuries the object of 
the scorn and contempt of other nations, the Italians showed that they also 
knew how to bear arms j and although this time also it was no less their own 
lack of order than the militery su^periorify of their opponents which caused 
them surrender, yet by this uprisal the hope was awakened and strength- 
ened that for them also the day would dawn, upon which national unity and 
legal freedom would lay the foundation of a happier and more worthy 
popular life. ^ 

After the defeat of their attempt to obtain liberty the patriots recognised 
the necessity of a closer union with the Sardiniau-Piedmontese royal house, 
under the flag of which the organisation of a united Italy conld alone be 
hoped for. This idea was seized by no one with greater zeal than by the 
former dictator of Venice, Daniele Manin, during his exile in Paris. 

By means of pamphlets and newspaper articles, in union with Pallavicino, 
he sought to xmepare his countrymen for a fresh national uprisal under the 
OTOSS of Savoy. A propaganda of which “the head was Manin, the arm 
Pallavicino” worked for the reidiBation of the principle : “ Independence and 
unity under \ ictor Emmanuel, king of Italy.” The fruit of this national 
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movement was the Italian national union. Manin did not live to see its 
result, but his ideas kept gaining new followers. In La Farina the patriotic 
club obtained a more active and fiery co-labourer. Introduced to Oavour 
by FallavicinOj the active Sicilian undertook the role of mediator between 
the minister and the national union. 

The propositions of Oavour, though not given the sanction of the con- 
gress, were made the programme of all the reform parties in the Italian 
peninsula. Piedmont which numbered, including Savoy and the island 
from which the kingdom took its name, scarcely five million inhabitants, 
could hope to form one member of the great Italian federation only after it 
had succeeded in breaking the rule and influence of Austria. All attempts 
to free Italy by force of arms having hitherto met with ill-success it was 
seen that Austria must first be spiritually undei-mined and weakened before 
recourse was again had to the sword. When Austria, setting its fa i th ac- 
cording to custom in the power of the bayonet and the influence of the 
clergy, sought to keep the people in subjection by means of spiritual press- 
ure and a carefully organised police, Sardinia followed exactly the opposite 
course and weakened the power of the clergy, introduced greater political 
freedom and endeavoured in every way to win the confidence of the Italian 
people. Reforms were instituted in the system of taxation, foreign traffic 
and commerce were encouraged, the number of convents was reduced, and 
freedom of the press was allowed. In all these measures Oavour, as minister 
of commerce, was the moving spirit. The army was strengthened in impor- 
tant points, the fortification of Alexandria was begun, and the land defences 
all over the kingdom were placed in a state of readiness. 

1 - 1854, the despotic voluptuary Duke Charles III of Parma, who 

hated democrats and patriots and mistrusted all people of culture, was mur- 
dered in the open street, and two_ years later the prison-director Cereali, and 
the war-auditor Bordi, both objects of popular hatred, were assassinated 
m the same manner. Most terrible of all was the situation in Naples and 
Sicily, that part of the world fashioned by nature to be a paradise, but 
turned by man into a place of damnation. Ferdinand II made use of the 
years of European reaction to stamp out every inclination toward freedom 
and equal rights among his people, to fill the prisons with his political adver- 
saries and to carrjr on all over his realm, a rule of despotism in which the 
spy-system, and^ judicial and official tyranny came to full luxuriance of 
growth. The king witnessed from his balcony the placing in chains by a 
special flogging-committee, of the political prisoners who numbered, it is 
said, from first to last 22,000. 

In November the former member of parliament, Baron Bentioigna, headed 
an msurrection to force the readoption of the constitution of 1812, but he 
was defeated by the king’s troops and afterwards shot with many of his 
compamons. In December the life of the king was attempted by a Mazzin- 
ist soldier. Armed bands, united in a secret society called the “ Camorra,” 
perpetrated robbery and murder through all the land. Not daring to remain 
longer m the capital the Idng moved with his family to the castle of Caserta, 
which he kept dosely guarded, allowing entrance to none but his most inti- 
mate foiends. The presence of Mazzini in Genoa in the summer of 1857 
brought the excitement over the whole peninsula up to fever-heat and led to 
Mveral_ serious attempts at insurrection in Leghorn, Naples, and Capri. 
Ihese insurrections were sujipressed, but the causes of the discontent still 
remained, and the rebellious spirit was only the more ready to assert itself - 
again at the first favorable opportunity. 
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LOUIS 1?AP0L1S02«’S EfTEKVESTIOX 

That \rar between Sardinia and Austria u'as merely a question of time 
became apparent to everyone toward the end of the fifties. Fortunatdy for 
Sardinia, Austria's position was an isolated one oiviug to the enmity which 
her attitude during the Crimean War had won for her from Eussia, and her 
inborn jealousy and distrust of Prussia. The many-headed German confed- 
eration was not in a position to interfere in political questions of world- 
importance, and it was Napoleon's most earnest endeavour to reconcile 
Russia irith France and Sardinia that a restoration of the aUiance wliich had 
received its death-blow in the Crimean War might be made impossible for 
the future. It was not long before Russian men-of-war were to be seen in 
the Mediterranean, and Napoleon's efforts on behalf of France were no less 
successful. The cautious emperor Napoleon might not have been so ready 
to champion the weaker side had it not been for the attempt on his life made 
by Orsini, as described in volume XIII. 

The emperor had once held close relations with the Italian patriots, had 
even been a member of an Italian secret society, and now, regarded by his 
former associates as a traitor to their cause, he was condemned by them to 
death. In February a letter written by Orsini was made public in which he 
adjured the emperor to restore to Italy the independence it had lost in 1849 
through France’s fault ; to free it forever from the Austrian yoke. « With- 
out Italian inde 2 )endence,” the letter closed, “ the peace of Europe, even your 
majesty’s own safety is but an empt}'- dream. Free my imhappy fatherland 
and the blessings of tiventy-five million people will follow you into the next 
world.” 

On the 13th of March Orsini and Fieri perished on the scaffold, the two 
remaining accomplices having been deported to America. The courage with 
which Orsini met death, and the love of country he manifested up to his last 
breath aroused universal sympathy. What Orsini lining had failed to bring 
about, he accomplished dead. While the murderous attempt was made the 
pretext for robbing France of all freedom by means of the security law of 
the 28tli of January, Napoleon in conjunction with Cavour — whowitli artful 
smoothness calmed his imperial associate’s auger toward Italy, the hotbed of 
conspiracies — proceeded to carry out the wishes of Orsini. 

Several weeks later Cavour held a secret conference with Napoleon at 
which plans regarding Italy were perfected. ‘‘Italy to be fi-ee as far as 
Adria ; the whole of upper Italj* to be united in a ^ngdom, France to be 
enlarged by the annexation of Savoy,” these were the terms agreed upon in 
the interview. It was further proposed that the bond between the two 
reigning houses should be made still firmer by the betrothal of Prince Napo- 
leon Bonaparte with Olotilde, tire daughter of Victor Emmanuel.^ 

AUSTBIA DECLARES WAK: SIAGEXTA AlirD 80LFEEIN0 

In 1859 war was brought close in sight by Victor Emmanuel’s announce- 
ment at the opening of the chamber of deputies in Turin that Sardinia 
could no longer remain insensible to the cries for help that were arising on 
aU sides. Austria proceeded at once to strengthen her army, to place the 
whole of Lombardy under martial law, and by every means possible sought 
to secure her power and possessions in Italy. Austria was severely blamed 

According to Balled Cavour bad bigber plans for Clotilde’s marriage, but j’ielded for 
diplomacy's sake.] 
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by the neutral powers for beginning hostilities, and it seemed as though witli 
the death of Field Marshal Radetzky Austria’s military star had set forever. 
To Franz Gyulay, a member of the Hungarian nobility who had filled many 
ofSces but had in none of them given proofs of marked ability, fell the com- 
mand. 

By shamefid inactivity the Austrians allowed the Sardinians time to 
concentrate their 80,000 men around the fortress of Alessandria, where they 
were joined in May by several divisions of French troops. Garibaldi, mean- 
while, witli his “Alpine hunters ” guarding the foot of the mountain whence 
he could harass the right wing of the Austrians and support the operations 
of the main army. The popularity of liis name drew volunteers to his ban- 
ner in fiocks, and liis appearance in the northern lake-region aroused the 
wildest enthusiasm among the people. About the middle of May Napoleon 
himself arrived in Italy; although he left the actual lead to able and experi- 
enced generals, he took his place at the head of the troops. 

Count Stadion, sent out to reconnoitre with 12,000 men, came upon the 
French near Montebello May 20th, 1859, and was forced to retreat. The 
battle of Magenta followed, June4tli, in which the victory fell to the French. ^ 
The bravery of the Austrians in tliis engagement, although they suffered 
from the greatest lack of necessary equipments, excited the admiration even 
of the enemy. Never did the defects of the Austrian administration become 
so glaringly apparent as during the campaign in Italy. Lombardy was the 
prize at stake in this battle of Magenta. Gyula}", incapable of rallying his 
scattered forces for a new attempt, immediately gave orders for a general 
retreat. Milan was evacuated in the next two days so hastily that the 
movement bore the character of a fiight, the fortifications around Pa^da and 
Piacenza were blown up, and the army of occupation was recalled from all 
its garrisons. 

^ On the 8th of June, Napoleon, at the side of Victor Emmanuel, made a 
triumphal entry into Milan, where he addressed the people in high-sounding 
speeches, the Austrians, meanwhile, continuing their retreat as far as the 
Minmo, where they took up a new position in the middle of a quadrangle of 
fortifications, Feschiera, Verona, Mantua, and Legnago. 

misfortunes that had befallen Austria confirmed and strengthened 
Sardinia m its ideal of Italian unity, and helped to bring about the fall of the 
lesser Italian sovereignties. In April the arcliduke Leopold of Tuscany had 
been forced to leave Florence and place himself under the protection of 
Austria. A piwisory government was established under the protectorate 
of the king of Piedmont. But this arrangement did not meet Napoleon’s 
views. His secret design was to give the Tuscan throne to his cousin, Louis 
Napoleon, the son-in-law of Victor Emmanuel, that there might gradually 
grow up m Haly a circle of states tributary to France which would hinder 
the dream of Italian unity from ever being realised. 

Unioni^ enthusiasm had alreadj” burned too high, however, for political 
or ^plomatic schemes to avail against it. All over the laud the flag of united 
Italy was raised, and conjunction demanded with Sardinia. Bologna declared 
imelf free from the pope and invoked the dictatorship of the king of Sardinia. 
Many other cities of the pontifical state followed this example, indeed the 
greater part of the jpontifical possessions would have fallen away from Rome 


PaS ^ considerable on boUi sides; on the Tienob side there were 240 offioera 

men dead or wounded ; and 736 missing. The Austrians had 281 officers, 3,432 men 
— DelSd™^ missmg. Bu* ^he result of the battle was to open Milan to the 
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had not the terrible storming of Perugia by the pope’s Swiss guard spread 
such dismay that Ancona, Perraro, and Ravenna for a while remained true. 

When Austria became convinced that from neither Prussia not Germany 
was help to be expected, it determined to Irj' again single-handed the for- 
tunes of war. Following the example of Napoleon the emperor Francis 
Joseph led his troops in person, and the incapable Gj'ula}' was allowed to 
sulk into oblivion. But even under the new leaders Austria’s operations 
were not crowned with success ; the second encounter uatli the allied troops 
which took place beyond the Mincio 
resulted in a defeat for the Austri- 
ans — once more on account of seri- 
ous strategical errors. 

Napoleon, informed of the weak 
points of tins position, sent his 
main column against the defecUve 
centre which occupied a liill near 
Solfeiino. After a murderous bat- 
tle, June 24th, 1859, the height 
was captured W the French, de- 
spite the heroic" resistance of the 
Austiians, and the imperial arm}' 
was divided into two parts. A 
second blow struck by Napoleon 
near Cavriani met with a like suc- 
cess, the Austrian leaders having 
issued conflicting orders that 
brought the troops into much con- 
fusion. Benedek, w'ho had twice 
repulsed the Sardinians near San 
Martino, continued the battle seA'- 
eral honm after it was pracfically 
lost to the Austrians ; then a severe 
storm came up which enabled them 
to retire in good order. In this 
engagement Marshal Niel distau- 
gruished himself above all the other 
leaders on the French side. It was 
a blood}' day, with a loss of 13,000 
resulting to the Austrians. On the 
side of the allies the loss was even 
heavier owing to the greater peril 
to w'hich they had been exposed in 
attacking the height. The victory of Solferino was a fresh leaf in the laurel- 
crown of France, and contributed not a little to conflrm Napoleon in posses- 
sion of the throne. 

For various reasons Napoleon, a man of caution and, self-control, deter- 
mined to soften as much as possible the sting of defeat to' his humiliated foe, 
and despatched to Francis Joseph proposals of truce wliich were accepted and 
confirmed at Villafranca. Three days later a personal meeting took place 
between the emperors at which the preliminaries of peace were arranged. 
Napoleon represented earaestly to the young Francis Joseph how isolated 
Austria stood among the nations. It was agreed that Lombardy should be 
ceded to France with Uie exception of Peschiera and Mantua, that Italy 
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should form a confederacy of states under the general direction of the poije, 
and that the restoration of the sovereigns of Tuscany and Modena, stiisulated 
by Austria, should take.place unhindered. For the final settlement of these 
points, plenipotentiaries from both realms were to meet at Zurich. 

The terms of peace agreed upon at Villafranca, and ratified in all essential 
respects at Zurich, dealt the death-blow to Austria’s influence in the Apen- 
nine peninsula, and laid tlie foundation, to an extent far exceeding Napoleon’s 
expectations, for the national unity of Italy. The rest could be left in the 
hands of the Italians^ themselves. E’ar from restoring their former masters 
to the tlirone the subjects of the expulsed or fugitive princes hastened to con- 
firm in a general assembly the disposition of the old dynasties, and annexed 
themselves to Sardinia. 

THE PAPACY 

We have seen how, before the battle of Solferino, Modena and Parma as 
well as Tuscany, had declared in favour of union with Piedmont. After the 
Peace of Villafranca the states south of the Po united under Garibaldi in a 

military league which had for object the 
repulsion of all attacks from without and 
the hindrance of all attempts at restora- 
tion on the part of the particularists and 
reactionists within. Even Bologna and 
a great part of the Romagna withdrew 
from the pontifical state and petitioned 
Victor Emmanuel to take them under 
his protection. This request was not 
refused however hot might be the wrath 
of the holy father. Under the leadersliip 
of p’Azeglio the necessary steps towards 
union with Sardinia were taken through- 
out Romagna, and by New Year of 1860 , 
a specially established ministry deliber- 
ated on the affairs of the new-fledged 
state of middle Italy, to wliich was given 
the name of Emilia, from the old Via 
JSmilia of Rome. 

Neither the curses of the Vatican nor 
the wrath of the ultramontanes all over 
Europe could retard in the least degree 
the march of events. Although the 
confederation decided upon at Villafranca 
and Zurich was never made a fact, owing 
to the disinclination of Austria and the 
pope to institute the necessary reforms, 
the neutral attitude maintained by Eng- 
land and France yet materially assisted 

EniKs ov A Temple op Minerva Italy to realise her dream of national 

unity. Towards the end of 1859 a 
pamphlet published in Paris entitled Pope and Congress first startled the 
world with the thought that it was time the temporal power of the pope 
should cease, that his rule ought hereafter to be confined to the precincts of 
Rome ^itself. This naturally threw the whole Catholic world in an uproar, 
and elicited from the pope repeated violent denunciations, yet in the course 
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of time the idea became an accomplished fact. Napoleon had never forgotten 
that the holy father had refused him consecration at the time of his coromition. 

The union of the middle Italian states ndth Sardinia was the forerunner 
of all those “annexations’’ which were soon to transform completely the 
character of the peninsula. Napoleon was willing to permit the expansion 
of tlie upper Italian kingdom provided Savoy and tlio countship of Nice be 
ceded to France. From the time of Cavour’s resumption of his place in the 
ministry in January, Napoleon and the crafty' minister exerted every art 
known to diplomacy to bring about the end the}* had in view. At last in 
i\Iarch, 1860, the popular vote was obtained which gave Savoy and Nice to 
France and made Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and tlie Roman legations a part 
of the kingdom of Sardinia. The pope excommunicated all who had taken 
part or even connived at tliis desxmliation of Rome ; but the papal bull, once 
so formidable a weapon, had in the course of time lost much of its early 
terrors. The 2nd of April witnessed the opening of the first Italian parlia- 
ment, in which were representatives not only from Sardinia and Lombardy, 
but from Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the Roman legations. “ Our father- 
land is no longer the Italy of Rome,*’ declared the crown speech, “nor of 
the ^liddlc Ages j neither shall it be the arena wherein shall meet for com- 
bat the ambitions of aU nations. Now and forever it is the Italy of the 
Italians.” 

GAUIBAliDI DEIVES THE BOUBBOKS FBOM SICILY 

With the Peace of Zurich and the “annexation” that followed closed 
the first act in the drama of Italy’s freedom. The way had been paved 
thereto by the conviction that liad gained ground among the cultivated 
classes since 1848 that only bj' a union of the whole country under the con- 
stitutional monarohy of Sardinia could any stable and permanent national 
position be obtained. To accomplish this end all the revolufionaty nrni 
nationalist forces made common cause, and chose as their scene of action the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, which had lately passed into the hands of 
Francis 11, the inexperienced son of Ferdinand II. Tlie French and Rus- 
sian ambassadors had in viiin endeavoured, after the Peace of Villafninca, 
to bring about an alliance between Naples and Piedmont, thinlriTig thus to 
frustrate all the efforts of the revolutionists ; but the policy of tradition, 
which persisted in placing trust in Austria, prevailed even with the new 
king. ^ By his refusal to espouse the cause of Italian unity Francis II 
precipitated tlie fall of the Bourbon dynasty and the dissoluiaon of the 
Neapolilan-Sicilian Idngdora. 

The project of attacking a kingdom that had at its command a well- 
organised militaiy force of 150,000 men was indeed a bold one ; but tyranny 
had prepared the ground for the operations of the secret societies, and the 
indifference with v^ch the warnings of the French and Russian ambassadors 
were received, together with the dismissal of tlie Swiss mercenaries, robbed 
the throne of its strongest and most trustworthy support at the precise 
moment when Garibaldi and his associates had planned to strike a decisive 
blow. 

On the 6th of May Garibaldi set sail with 1,002 volunteers from Genoa 
without suffering any hindrance from the Sardinian authorities, and on the 
11th of May landed at Marsala, on the west coast of Sicily. To tlie protest 
of the king of Naples and of the German courts against the impunity allowed 
a band of “sea-robbers,” Turin made reply that since the expedition was 
a private enterprise undertaken by Garibaldi and liis associates, the Pied- 
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montese authorities had no right to interfere. Before Garibaldi’s departure, 
however, Cavour had written to Persano : “We must support the revolu- 
tion, but it must have all the appearance, in the eyes of Europe, of a volun- 
teer enterprise.” ^ 

After Garibaldi had disembarked with his immediate followers he with- 
drew to the mountains and gathered about him, near Salemi, the scattered 
fragments of his volunteer corps. On the 14th of May, when the number 
of men had increased to 4,000 he issued a proclamation in which, in the name 

of Victor Emmanuel, king of 
Italy, he declared himself dicta- 
tor over the realm of Sicily. 

After several successful en- 
counters with the king’s troops 
Garibaldi pressed towards the 
capital by way of Calatafimi and 
Misilmeri, keeping his confeder- 
ates informed of his movements 
by means of watch-fires at night. 
On the 27th of May he stood be- 
fore Palermo and immediately 
gave the signal for attack. In 
a few hours the cit}"", whose popu- 
lation had risen with one accord to 
support the invaders, had nearly 
passed into the hands of Gari- 
}aldi, when General Lanza, who 
! lad been despatched to the island 
by the young king mth an im- 
portant force, caused the city to 
be so heavily bombarded by the 
citadel and ships of war in the 
harbour, that the next day more 
than half of it lay in ruins. By 
the intermediary of the English 
Lay Capoohis Fbiab admiral a truce was arranged 

which ended with thewithdrawal 
of the Neapolitan troops and sliips, and the delivering over of the city to 
the revolutionists. 

Almost incalculable were the effects of those events in Palermo. By 
them the monarchy was shaken to its base and the name of Garibaldi car- 
ried into every corner of the world. At the court of Naples confidence was 
totally destroyed. In vain the king sought to prop his tottering throne by 
restoring the constitution of 1848. 

Six weeks after the victory at Palermo the “ dictator ” Garibaldi set sail 
for Messina without having fulfilled the expectations of Turin that he would 
announce the annexation of Sicily to Sardinia. In three days he took the 
fortress of Milazzo, and shortly after the commander of Messina effected 

P “La Farina and Ills National Society opened up a way— the helper was the government 
but the help came from a private person so the government was not involved. The proof of this 
IS to he found in the letter of La Farina to Count Cavour written from Bristo Arsizio and dated 
April 24&, 1860, in which Farina told tlie minister that the cases (of arms) which were expected 
f rom 3CodGii8i bad not rGacbod Gonosi or the station tit Piaoenzci sind doplorod this delay, tlie reason 
of which he did not know. The cases arrived tlie same day at Genoa and news of them was 
telegraphed. Letter book No. 696 to La Parina by the vice-governor.**— BERTOnnyi.cj 
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a truce by the terms of urhich the c%, uith the exception of the citadel, 
was to he evacuated by the Neapolitan troops. Europe learned with aston- 
ishment of the first rapid successes of tlie great agitator, but his exploits 
on the mainland were to excite still greater wonder^ His further progress 
through the southern part of the peninsula was one long triumph ; nowhere 
was resolute opposition offered him. On the 6th of September he arrived 
at Eboli, not far from Salerno. The very name of Garibaldi exercised 
a potent spell over the people ; to them he appeared as the instrument of 
God on earth, the discharger of a providential mission. 

On the 6th of September Francis II left Naples and withdrew, with the 
40,000 men who still remained to liim, to the fortresses of Gaeta and Capua. 
The day following Garibaldi made his formal entrance into Naples in the 
midst of the acclamations of the people. He established a provisory gov- 
ernment, but still deferred sending news of aimexation to Piedmont. The 
leaders of the radical parties had filled the popular demi-god with distrust 
against the policy of Cavour and it was not until he was joined by Palla- 
\icino, the martyr of Spielberg, that he again made common cause with the 
unionists. The foreign powers preserved a strictly neutral attitude through- 
out, and Napoleon*s efforts to effect the united intervention of France 
England failed before the determined resistance of Palmerston and Russell. 

While these events were in progress the excitement of the Italian people 
reached fever-heat. The fall of the Bourbon dynasty in Naples, which was 
now seen to be imminent, would make the union of the Apennine peninsula 
under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel almost an accomplished fact. The 
boast of GaribaM that from the Quirinal itself, its national capital, he would 
announce the birth of the United Italian kingdom, fotuid an echo in the 
hearts of tlie people who made it apparent in every way that they would bo 
satisfied with no less a victory. But the papal government at Rome opposed 
threats of excommunication to every effort of the French emperor towards 
reform, and a cry of horror arose u’om the devout all over Europe at the 
danger to wliicli religion would be exposed should there be any further 
encroachments upon the temporal power of the pope. 

There were thus but two ways left open to Napoleon ; either to allow the 
Italian revolution to have free pla}^ in which case Garibaldi would without 
doubt make an end of the temporal supremac}* of the pope and select Rome 
as the capital of the Italian kingdom, or to permit an alliance between Gari- 
baldi and Victor Emmanuel whereby a natural limit would be placed to the 
revolution, and the danger that Mazzini and the “Action” party might gain 
the upper hand would be removed. Napoleon chose the latter course. 
There is little doubt of his having sent word to the king that the latter 
might add Umbria and the Marches to his realm, and send his forces to 
occupy Naples provided he would leave Rome to the occupation of the 
French. However this may be, in the early days of September two divisions 
of the Sardinian army, under the minister of war Fanti and General Cialdini, 
drew near the border of the papal states. 

The entrance of the Piedmontese troops was the signal for a general 
uprising of the people. In Pest^o, Montefeltre, Sinigaglin, and Urbino pro- 
goyenunents were established, and deputations were sent to Turin. 
The Sardiman field-marshal laid before General Lamoriciere and the papal 
court the demand that the people should be allowed to follow their wiU in 
aR the papal states ; this being -rejected with indignation General Fanti 
advanced into Umbri^ while Cialdini proceeded to the occupation of the 
Marches. On both sides great bravery was shown, but the papal troops 

H. Vr. —TOL. IX. 2 B 
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were finall}’' defeated and put to rout. Lamoriciere fled with only a handful 
of followers, to Ancona which was obliged to surrender, after having been 
besieged by Cialdiiii on the land side and by the Sardinian admiral Persano 
from the sea. A few days later Victor Emmanuel arrived in Ancona and 
assumed command in person of all his forces. 

The intention of tlie Icing in taking over the command of the army had 
been to effect, in conjunction with Garibaldi; the conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples. The attempt on the part of the volunteers to press forward as far 
as Capua had been balked by their defeat at Oajazzo. Although the open 
and straightforward revolutionist leader had little liking for Cavour, the 
man of devious ways and unidealistic views, he felt himself drawn by many 
common qualities towards the king in whom he beheld the “liberator” of 
Italy. Thus it was not difficult for his friend Pallavicino to induce him 
to adopt for his watchword, “ One undivided Italy under the sceptre of -the 
house of Savoy.” When Victor Emmanuel took up his position at the head 
of the united troops in Sessia, Garibaldi laid at his feet the dictatorship of 
Naples, and transferred to him the mission of making Italy free and giving 
her a place among the nations of the earth. “I am ready to obey you. Sire,” 
he said ; then, after riding into Naples at the side of the king and com- 
mending his followers to the monarch’s favour and protection, he retired to 
a small property he possessed on the lonely island of Capri, refusing all 
honours and rewards. This was the greatest moment in the agitated life of 
the Italian patriot, the one in which he achieved the conquest of himself. 

From now on, the war operations assumed a more definite character. 
After the capture of Capua by the Piedmontese and Garibaldians, Xing 
Francis, with the remnant of his best troops, was driven into the fort of 
Gaeta, while Victor Emmanuel, after a visit to Palermo, took possession of 
the double kingdom of Sicily and disbanded the Garibaldian troops, dismiss- 
ing some of them to their homes and taldng others into the Sardinian army. 

Gaeta had now become the last bulwark of the Idngdom of Naples and 
the_ Bourbon dynasty. The valorous defence of the seaport town, during 
which the unfortunate young queen Maria of Bavaria displayed remarkable 
heroism, was afterumrd to constitute the one praiseworthy period in the 
short regency of Francis 11. 

The appeals for help of the beleaguered Bourbon king to the different 
powers of Europe failing to bring about any armed intervention, and his mani- 
festos addressed to the Sicilian people resulting in no uprisings in liis favour, 
lack of food and ammunition finally compelled the king to capitulate. On 
the 13th of February, 1861, he embarked on a French ship for Borne 
where he resided for the next ten years, constantly su];)ported by the hope 
that his partisans in Naples would bring about a counter-revolution which 
would reinstate him on the throne. The following month the citadel of 
Messina also surrendered to General Cialdini. 

With this event the kingdom of both Sicilies came to an end, and the 
supremacy of the Bourbons was forever destroyed in the beautiful penin- 
sula. On the 18th of February, King Victor Emmanuel assembled in Turin 
about his throne representatives from all those states which acknowleged his 
rule, and with their joyful acquiescence adopted for himself and his legiti- 
mate descendants the title of “king of Italy.” (Law of March 17th, 
1861.) The protests of the dethroned princes as well as of the pope and 
the emperor of Austria were received as so many empty words. 

In this manner the impossible had been accomplished ; the various states 
of Italy with the exception of Austrian Venice in the northwest and the papal 
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city of Borne witli its surroundings, had been united into a single kingdom. 
Gavour’s statecraft, Victor Eminanuers firmness and decision, Ghiribaldi’s 
patriot devotion, the political tact shown by the educated classes, had all con- 
tributed to bring about the wonderful result ; and now that it had been 
brought about, equally powerful factors would be needed to make permanent 
the newly acquired possessions of freedom and uniiy. 

A sate and satisfactory solution of the ‘‘Roman question” could be 
attained only by gradually accustoming the Catholic world to the idea of the 
separation of the spiritual power from the temporal. According to Cavour’s 
idea the papacy should be relieved from aU oblig.ations of worldly rule that 
it might the better achieve the full glory of its fecial mission — the spiritual 
guidance of Catholic Christendom. “ A free church is a free state,” was 
the watchword of the question as understood by Gavour ; but an offer which 
he made to the pope embodying those conditions was indignantly refused ; 
it would be indeed a work of time to reconcile the Catholic world to the 
idea of a church without territorial possessions. 

THE DEATH OP CAVOUR AXD THE REVOLT OP GARIBALDI 

Such being the condition of affairs the seditions utterances of a band of 
agitators calling themselves “Italians of the Italians” caused Cavour no 
little trouble and annoyance. Garibaldi himself, who had passed the greater 
part of his life in arms against monarchical power, and who in his idealism 
and self-sacrificing love of fi’cedom and country was incapable of seeing 
existing conditions exactly as they were, was not a stranger to some of these 
new revolutionary movements. On the 20th of April, 1861, he appeared in 
the Turin parliament to condemn the action taken in disbanding his army of 
volunteers, and to protest against the treatment accorded some of his former 
comrades-at-arms. He was finally pacified and induced to return to his 
lonely island life by the persuasive representations of Gavour. 

Shortly afterward, June 6th, 1861, occurred the death of Count Gavour, 
the greatest statesman the world had seen since Cardinal Richelieu. He was 
but fifty-one years of age, and his untimely end was undoubtedly brought 
about by overwork and the feverish anxiety in which his later^ years were 
passed. “ For twelve yeara,” he declared, “ I have been a conspirator in the 
cause of my country’s freedom — a most unique conspirator; I have avowed 
my aim in parliament and in every court of Europe, and now at the last I 
have for feUow-conspirators twenty-five millions of Italians.” His life-work 
had not quite reached completion, his last idea was little more than the vision 
of a dream; but he had at last the satisfaction of seeing his own creation, 
the young kingdom of Italy, advancing on the road to maturity.Sf _ 

The chief thought which had haimted him in the midst of his delirium 
was the south. “ Oh I there is great corruption down there, but it is not 
their fault, poor things. The country is demoralised but it is not by huriing 
it that it vdll improve.” And above all that the slate should not force itself 
upon it, nor impose upon it the means of absolute governors. This was the 
chief thought of his brief illness and it was also liis political testamenti To- 
day after many years the botmdless &ith placed by the great minister in the 
salutary influence of liberiy has been solemnly confirmed by the facts, ^e 
south relinquished brigandage and accomplished the work of annexation 
without ever veiling the statue of liberty. 

The highest praise that can be given to Count Cavour was made by a 
great statesman whose name was not less celebrated than that of the great 
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minister, Lord Palmerston. “The name of Cavour,” he said before the 
British parliament, “ -will always live, and will be embalmed in the memory, 
in the gratitude, and in the admiration of the human race. The story of 
which he is the ornament is truly wonderful, and the most romantic in 
the annals of the world. We have seen a people under his direction and 
authority wake up from the sleep of two centuries. ”c 

It behoved Cavour’s successor, Eicasoli, to follow closely in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor and coniine his attention to the interior up-build- 

ing of the state. He repeated Cavour’s 
attempt to negotiate with Rome for the 
establishment of a free church in a free 
state, but the Florentine statesman 
was looked upon as almost a foreigner 
by the papal advisers, and France 
unquaHhedly rejected the intervention 
he proposed. He resigned his office in 
March, 1862, whereupon Rattazzi was 
appointed head of the ministry. 

The first official acts of the new 
minister were to take back into' the 
army Garibaldi’s former volunteers, 
and to proclaim that the parliamentary 
decree of March 27th, 1861, which 
designated Rome as the future capi- 
tal of the kingdom, must be carried 
out. Garibaldi being summoned from 
his island to assume the lead in all 
these undertakings the “Action” 
party were again fired with revolu- 
tionary ardour. Not only Rome and 
Venice were to be conquered, but all 
the Italian-speaking populations of 
the Tyrol and the other side of Adria 
were to be united under tlie banner 
of the new kingdom. Soon the tide 
of agitation swelled so high that the 
administration saw itself obliged to 
take strong measures to protect the 
country from a general war. Among 
the most turbulent leaders who were 
Pbdleb, Modern Rome taken prisoners were many friends 

and followers of Garibaldi. 

^ It was a misfortune for Italy that no regular sphere of activity was offered 
this devoted patriot in the interior administration of his country, where his 
high and noble qualities might have been utilised without much power of 
initiative being left to his defective political sense. He determined now to 
repeat against Rome the course of procedure that had succeeded with Naples 
two years ago. He set sail from Genoa and landed at Palermo where a large 
force of armed volunteers crowded under his banner, thirsting to strike some 
decisive blow that would shake from Italy the last survival of foreign rule, 
and to win for the kingdom its natural capital. Inasmuch as a rumour was 
spreading abroad which might find credence in foreign countries that the 
administration was secretly shielding the undertaking, and as Napoleon him- 
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self had Uireatened to occupy Naples if the Turin cabinet did not at once 
take steps to crush the revolutionary movement, tlie ting now issued a proc- 
mmation declaring all men traitors to the flag of Italy who overstepped tlie 
limits of the law and participated in any unwarrantable act of violence or 
aggression. 

Nevertheless, Garibaldi persisted in his design which was to “ enter Rome 
within its walls.” On the 24th of August ho landed 
at lUelilo, and passing Reggio whose strong fortifications he did not venture to 
rv 1 j- “do tlie Calabrian mountains. jMeanwhile, General 

Uialchni had despatched a division of the main army under Colonel PaUavi- 
cin^ in pursuit of the volunteers, and at Aspromonte a serious encounter 
took jgace. Garibaldi, wounded and taken prisoner, together with many of 
Ins feUowers, was brought back in a government steamer to Barignano, on 
tlie Gulf of Spezia, where he endured a long and painful malady.^ 


FLOKENCE BECOMES THE CAPITAI. 

After several fruitless attempts on the part of French diplomats to brmg 
about some land of an uuderatanding between the pope and Victor Emmanuel, 
an agreement iras entered into bj" France and Italy, according to which the 
royal residence was to be transferred from Turin to Florence, and the French 
troops of occupation were gradually to be ivithdrawm from Rome. With 
the pope it iras agreed that no hindrance shoidd be idacecl in the way of the 
organiration, by the papal authorities, of an army which should be suffi- 
ciently large to support the authority of the holj*’ father and to presen'e peace 
in the interior and on the borders, but not large enough to offer resistance 
to the army of the king. 

The.prorisions of this “ September convention ’’ aroused great dissatis- 
faction in Turin. Let Rome be chosen as the national capital and no outcry 
would be raised, but why should the Piedmontese be expected to make a 
sacrifice in favour of Florence ? Sullen displeasure soon gave place to open 
protestations and street excesses. Instead of trjing to put down the dis- 
turbance by mild measures the ministry made the mistake of using harsh 
ones.^ A great number of rioters were killed or wounded. The distress of 
the city, wliich had so long been loyal to liimself and Ins house, pained the 
king deeply ; and dissolving the present ministry ho gave the formation of 
a new one into the hands of General Lamarmora, a Piedmontese by birth. 

®“®c®®ded quickly upon this change, but the city was none the less 
obhged to undergo its fate. During the following month parliament decreed 
the transfer of the ro^ml residence, and preparations were at once begun for 
moving the court and all the paraphernalia of government to the ancient 
city on the Arno. On the morning of the 3rd of Februatj*, without notice 
or farawell, Victor Emmanuel left behind him his former capital and pro- 
ceeded to Morence, where he was henceforth to have liis abode. 

Anger was felt in Rome that France and Italy should have held a con- 
vention without seeking the co-operation of the pope. The latter, to show 
how few concessions he was willing to make to modern ideas, shortly after 
astonished the world by publishing an JEncifcKca and Syllahia in wliich, in 

«. Italy, like the heroine of France, risen from among the i>eopIe to place the king 

at ime hew of an emancipated nation, after having succeeded heyond tdl probability in the first 
part of his underling, failed in the second, wounded and made prisoner as was Joan of Arc. 
Conducted to Ae fi^of Yarimiano, in the Gulf of Spezia, Gaiibaldiwas the object of a universal 
Bympathy. Men disapproved of his perilous ei^edition; but what he hod attempted was, at 
bottom, what all the world desired. An amnesty was granted by the king. — HESHEour.^ 
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au array of maxims and admonitions, lie condemned and cast aside as worth- 
less all the attainments of modem times in the different fields of philosophy, 
science, and religion. These remarkable expressions of belief, revealing as 
they did a degree of enlightenment not far exceeding that of the Middle 
Ages, made plain to the world how hopeless would be any attempt to come 
to an understanding with the man who could frame them, and how unwill- 
ing and morally incapable he was of recognising the rights and necessities 
of present-day humanity. 

The Italian chamber of deputies proceeded in its very next session to 
institute further changes and reforms. Civil marriage was introduced, the 
suppression of convents, as well as the secularisation of churchly possessions, 
was decided upon, and the abolition of capital punishment was proposed. 
In spite of the difficult financial position in which the kingdom was placed 
as a result of the war of freedom in which it had been engaged, and the 
expenses consequent upon its reorganisation, Victor Emmanuel declared his 
readiness to assume a ^eat part of the Roman debt provided the papacy 
would give its recognition to the new state. This attempt met with the 
same success that had attended all others: to eveiy overture the none onnosed 
his usual reply, Non posmnusJ*" 9 . 

THE WAR OE 1866 AISTD ANNEXATIOIT OF VENICE 

Italy still looked with hungry eyes at the rich Venetian territory which 
still remained to Austria. In 1866 Prussia and Austria fell into dis2>utes 
which culminated in war, as described in the histories of Austria and 
Prussia. In March, Prussia was glad to secure the alliance of Italy, prom- 
ising to continue war until Austria gave up to Italy the whole mainland of 
Venice except the city itself and the quadrilateral of fortresses. June 20th 
Italy declared war on Austria, which sent an army of 180,000 into the penin- 
sula, and 27 ships. Against these Italy raised 300,000 men as well as a fleet 
of 36 vessels. The quadrilateral, however, gave the Austrians an excellent 
base, as Bertolinic says, as well as a formidable bulwark. The Italians 
lacked strategists, and though the long and Prince Humbert [Umberto] led 
them, they met with no success. March 24th they were surprised with loss, 
and at Oustozza where, according to Bertolini,c they had bnly 62,000 men to 
75,000, they fought a drawn battle, but retreated after a loss 
of 3,000 men and 4,000 prisoners. Garibaldi’s volunteers, after some slight 
success at Monte Suello July 3rd, were suiprised and completely routed 

Vezza, July 5th. He retrieved his fortunes, however, at Ampola (July 
16th— 19th), Bezzea and Lardaro (July 21st), when word came of an armis- 
tice. The navy was also badly defeated at Lissa, July 20tih. Admiral 
Fersano on July 18th bombarded the Austrian shore batteries, but although 
he succeeded in temporarily silencing most of the guns he was unable to 
effect a landing. Two days later the Austrian fleet appeared in the harbour 
and at once gave battle to the Italian fleet. In this fight the Italian admiral 
seems to have lost his head completely, and to have given either conflicting 
orders, or no orders at all. The result was a complete victory for the 
Austrians. 

The Prussians had, however, gone from victory to victory, finally reach- 
mg the triumph of Sadowa, or Koniggratz, July 5th. Austria in despair and 
m need of troops made Napoleon III a present of Venetia. The Italians felt 
It an “ignominy” to accept Venetia as a gift from the French, but finally 
terms were agreed upon with Austria direct, by which Italy received all the 
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Venetian pro%n[nces, and the Iron Crown of the Lombards, the freedom of 
service of all Lombards in the Austrian army. Italy assumed the Lombeordo- 
Venetian debt of 64,000,000 francs and agreed to pa^'' 35,000,000 francs to 
Austria. October 19th. 1866, the Italian flag was hoisted on St. Mark’s. 
A plebiscite was taken and 647,384 citizens voted for the union under tlie 
constitutional monarchy of Victor Emmanuel, while onl}' 69 voted against 
it. November Tth Victor Emmanuel made his fomal entry into Venice 
amidst great enthusiasm.^ 





OHAPTER.XXI 

THE COMPLETION OP ITALIAN UNITY 

[1867-1878 A.D.] 

Italy in 1814 was scarcely aroused to a national consciousness; in 
1840 that consciousness 'was a dominant fact. Out of Carhonari plot- 
tings to mitigate the tyranny of local despots, out of l^e fa^ures of 
1820, ’21 and ’31, out of Mazzini’s Young Italy, and the preachings of 
Gioherti, had developed a strong and abiding desire not only for liberty, 
not only for independence, but also for unity, 'without 'which tiiese could 
not endure. The idea of Nationality had sprung up in Italian hearts. 

The race which had given Christendom a religion, which had expressed 
itself in literature and in art and in science, and which had once led 
the 'world in commerce and industry, this race had at length set itself 
to win what it had hitherto lacked,— political freedom. Italy was to 
be no longer a geographical expression, but a nation. — TiiA'risR.& 

The mimster Ricasoli, ■who had the good fortune to associate his name 
with the union of Venetia to the kingdom of Italy, li'ved only a few months 
after the conclusion of peace ■with Austria. He had decided to reopen nego* 
tiations with the Roman court to determine at least those matters which had 
a purely ecclesiastical character. To this end he sent Tonello to Rome to 
treat on the business of the vacant episcopal seats. The affair was success- 
ful from the point of view of the Italian government ; hut it was not equally 
so with regard to that of the interest of the country. 

Encouraged by this success the minister composed a plan of laws in which 
the relations of ■(he church with the state were regulated upon the principle 
of the entire independence of the two powers. This hybrid law managed 
by Ricasoli with 'the ministers of finance and justice was presented to 
the chamber on the 17th of January, 1867. Before it was prono'unced the 
country had expressed its dmcontent by means of the press. The Venetian 
provinces protested in public reunions, but the government prohibited these 
meetings. At the elections, however, the abstention of the clericals from 
the voting brought in a majority of the new chamber for the party opposed 
to the ecclesiastical law, and the minister, seeing the parliamentary part}’’, 
sent in his resignation which was accepted. 

616 
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Then Kaitazzi reappeared uiiou tlie scene “like Uie doulor in extreme'* 
to use the phrase of Princess liattazzi,c the author of his memoir. With 
hiin there returned those seditious and equivocal circumventions wliich 
again distressed Italy as the work of that fatal man. Borne upon the sliields 
of the party of action which regarded him as its mind, as it had looked upon 
Garibal^ as its arm, he suddenly prepared for the work. And in the mean- 
time while Sicily was a mari^'r to cholera and parliament was occuxned in the 
important business of the liquidation of the Ecclesiastical Act, the party of 
action wtws agitating for hastening the solution of the Roman question. This 
question, as aforesaid, entered ujjon a new phase after the departure of the 
French from Romo and a short time after the solution of the Venetian 
question. 


THE EEVOLT OP GARTBaVLDI 

The first announcement of the new proposals of the party of action was 
a proclamation from Garibaldi, published in July of 1867, which invited 
the Romans to rebel and the Italians to hold themselves in readiness to help 
him. The agitation once created, it was increased and fomented by every 
means ; and as the waves rose the words of the great patriot became more 
ardent and violent. At Geneva at the council of peace, and at Balgirate 
before a maddened multitude the hero incited them against “the covey of 
•vipers ’’ which had made its nest at Rome; and on the 16th of September 
he published an address to Romans in which he promised them the aid of 
100,000 youths “who feared thej' wore too man}* to share the miserable 
glotj’ of expelling from Italy the mercenaries and jugglers.” The deeds 
followed the words. At Worence and other places secret prexraxations were 
made for an armed expedition into the Roman states and many young men 
were sent towards tire frontier. 

What was the government doing mCfinwhile ? 

The words of the government were clear, but its deeds were obscure, 
and m fact the orders given b}* Ratlazzi to tlie political authorities were so 
flaccid and vague that it would have been thought they were only a show, 
and that the minister secretly approved the designs of Garibaldi. What a 
difference between Cavour and Rattazzi I With Gavour as an ally Gkiribaldi 
made an epic, with Rattazzi a double tragedy. Two nnys were open to 
Rattazzi, either to act according to Hie declaration made in the official diary 
of the 21st of September, or to act in the opposite way ; sooner a ■war ivith 
France than a Mentana. Ho followed neither the one nor the other course 
but steered between the two, and brought fresh disaster upon his unhappy 
country. 

When Garibaldi left Florence for Ai'ezzo, to assume command of the 
volunteers stationed on the borders, the government, wliich had let liim go so 
far, removed him from command and had him taken to the fortress of Ales- 
sandria. But it did nothing to disperse the volunteers who had received 
from Garibaldi lihnself the word of command to prosecute the undertaking ; 
and soon afterwards terrified at his ardour the government sent the prisoner 
free to Gaprera, without even exacting a promise to remain quietly there, 
thinking it was sufficient guarantee to have the island watched by a few 
warships. Meanwliile a band of Garibaldians of about 200 men entered 
Viterbo and there instituted a pro'visionary government under the name of 
committee of insurrection.” At the same time two other companies passed 
tho'frontier. 
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But grave news arrived at that time from France. The French journals 
announced that preparations for a fresh Homan expedition were in progress 
at the port of Toulon, and following this announcement there came a note 
(October 19th) from the government saying that France would intervene 
with her forces if the Italian government did not put a stop to the Gari- 
baldian movement. And wldlst the government was discussing the course 
to take in such a contingency the news came that*Garibaldi had fled from 
Gaprera. It was the coxup de grace of the minister Eattazzi. The same 
evening that Garibaldi arrived at Florence he sent in his resignation, and 
the king deputed Gialdini to form a new ministry (October 20th). Now 
followed the strange events which showed the embarrassment of the govern- 
ment. On one side it strove by means of the marquis Pepoli to persuade 
the emperor Napoleon that it was strong enough to suppress the Garibaldian 
movement ; and on the other it let Garibaldi speak in public, stir the people, 
and go to Terni to head the movement raised by him. The central com- 
mittee of Florence became a true war committee, although it continued to 
call itself one of succour, and it announced to aU Italy in its proclamation 
of the 22nd of October that the insurrection had broken out in Rome. 

But the news was not true. The reported Eoman insurrection consisted 
in an attempt at rebellion by a hundred youths led by Gairoli, which, not 
being seconded by the people, was easily quelled. The misfortune of the first 
attempt did not quench the ardour of the patriots nor temper the audacity of 
the leaders of the enterprise. A victory gained October 25th by Garibaldi 
at Monterotondo over the papal troops fomented the enthusiasm of the 
insurgent youths so that they feared no danger, nor were they checked by 
any obstacle. 

THE FEBEOH INTERVENE AGAIN: MENTANA, OCTOBER 31ST 

The dangers and obstacles increased immeasurably. After long vacilla- 
tion the emperor seeing the impotence of the Italian government to. end the 
Garibaldian invasion had determined on French intervention in the Eoman 
state. Gialdini’s attempt having failed, the king committed to General 
Menabrea the task of forming a new administration. The new ministry 
made known its intentions in a royal proclamation dated October 27th, in 
which it repudiated the flag raised in the papal states, and invited the volun- 
teers to enlist at once in the royal army. This proclamation aimed at a 
double result, the crushing of the Garibaldian invasion and the prevention 
of French intervention. But neither the one nor the other was achieved. 

When tlie Italian government learned that the French had disembarked 
at Givitavecchia, they then decided to intervene and the royal troops occu- 
pied several places in the pontifical states. Although resolved to intervene, 
the government thought it well to offer to Garibaldi an opportunity of retir- 
ing with honour from an enterprise which, in the present state of affairs, 
could not be carried on without useless bloodshed and the exposing of the 
country to grave peril. But Garibaldi, far from accepting this anchor of 
salvation, as soon as he knew that the French had landed at Givitavecchia 
issued a proclamation to his followers encouraging them to remain intrepid 
in the staruggle and inviting them to unite with him at Tivoli so that the 
unification of the country might be compassed by some means (October 
31st). The volunteer column had scarcely passed Mentana when Garibaldi 
received the news of a vigorous attack on his vanguard by the papal zouaves. 
Hearing this the general returned to Mentana to avoid the danger of having 
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Ms left flauk turued and endeavoured to keep in Ms rear the i*est of the 
teoops that were in the district (November 3rd). He did not go far before 
the eiiemjT appeared. Repulsed at the first attack, thej” shortly x*etunied 
with formidable reinforcements among wMch were 1,500 Frenchmen. The 
volunteers could ill stand against an enemy so superior in numbers and 
UTOed with good weapons. The chdssepots did horrible execution. 6^- 
balm ordered a retreat, took leave of Ms followers, and, having taken steps 
for disbanding the volunteer corjis, he reorossed the frontier. The Italian 
government ignorant of Ms intentions had him arrested and kept in custody 
until the excitement had calmed doim. 

The chdssepots had conquered; the compact of September was destroyed ; 
Borne was once more in the hands of the French, and Turin wept for a sac- 
rifice^ which had been in vain. The royal troo^is commanded by Gadoma 
remained m the pontifical territories, but the French minister having pro- 
tested against this occupation, the government, not wishing further to aggra- 
vate an already strained situation, ordered them to be recalled and the king 
took advantage^ of tliis act of abnegation to send a letter to the emperor 
Napoleon in wMch he conjured him, in the interest of the Napoleonic d 3 ’’nasty, 
to break definitely with the clerical party and order the immediate recall of 
the troops from Rome. 

But Napoleon HI was deaf to this advice, wMch ufas nevertheless wise; 
he would not break the hybrid union with the clerical party, and reaped 
from it, as recompense, the union in the same grave of the papal monarchy 
Md the Napoleonic empire. The answer to Pepoli’s letter was given by the 
French minister of foreign^ affairs, Bouher, the faitliful executor and inter- 
preter of Ms masters' polic}'. In the discussion which took place in the 
legislative assembly on the new expedition to Borne, this ininlR tflr said that 
the Italians had “ never had Borne.” 

^ “ We will show him lus * Never ” exclauned Victor Emmanuel 

ffood Piedmontese, and he was not satisfied until the petulant minister 
had apolog^ed for the unfortunate word, sajuiig it had escaped him in the 
heat of an impromptu speech. 

The Mng asked the same Menabi'ea to form a new ministiy under Ms 
presidencj'. Of the old ministers seven remained. The truce, which by 
tacit consent was now enjoj'ed, gave the new ministr}'’ an opportunity of 
occupying themselves seriously with financial questions, w'hich since the war 
of 1866 had again become very grave. This n-ar had in fact cost Italy six 
hundred millions besides the debt conti'acted bj’’ the acquisition of Venetia ; 
the forced tariff had raised the price of gold to fifteen per cent., causing gi*ave 
damage to private contracts, and to the state, which lyas obliged each year to 
acquire gold for the pa^unent of the interest of govenunent securities abroad ; 
and with the increase of the tax on gold had come the depression of Italian 
consols, which had fallen to 36 per cent., and in consequence sinister rumours 
were circulating in the country and abroad to the effect tliat Italy would 
soon be bankrupt. In the midst of the lugubrious prognostications made 
about her she displayed fresh activity and vigour ; and in the act wMch 
enabled her to support the new subsidies imposed b}’ the diminished finances 
of the state, she initiated a new era of economical prosperity, which was soon 
to bring forth splendid and unexpected finit. 

The Florentine, Gambrai Digny, was then at the head of the financial 
department. He made Mmself the defender of the threatened honour of Ms 
country, and demanded that for great evils extreme remedies should be 
employed. 
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THE EOMAN QUESTION RENEWED 

While parliament was occupied with the financial question, the minister, 
Menabrea, was working to induce the French government to put in force 
again the September convention, and to recall her troops from Rome. The 
Italian minister offped to guarantee to the pope perfect liberty for the 
exercise of his spiiitual power, and to assume for Italy a considerable part 
of the pontifical debt. In guarantee of the serious nature of his offer, he 
pointed to the elements of the authority to be henceforth recognised in the 
kingdom, which would lead to the disappearance of all traces of agitation 
and to the closing forever of the era of factious revolutions, of conspiracies and 
of individual initiative. But the French government ^d not share these 
rose-colored vision of the Italian minister, and brought forward informa- 
tion proving the existence of Mazzinian worldngs in the peninsula. Menabrea, 
seeing there was nothing more to do, resigned his diplomatic position in the 
chamber of deputies at the end of March, 1869. 

No bettr effect resulted from another much more important attempt, 
made this time by the Idng, Victor Emmanuel. Moved by the desire of 
re-establishing with Napoleon III the friendly relations interrupted by the 
events of 1867, and of assuring the preservation of peace in Europe, which 
the strained relations existing between France and Prussia threatened to 
disturb, he took the initiative of proposing a triple alliance between Italy, 
h ranee, and Austria, of which the fundamental condition was the evacuation 
of Rome by the French troops, and the formal recognition of the principle of 
non-intervention in Italian affairs. The three contracting powers would 
then have acted together in aU important questions of European politics, 
guaranteeing reciprocally the integrity of their respective territories and 
not taking any resolution of general importance without the consent of all. 
But neither the persuasions of the emperor of Austria nor those of liis cousin. 
Prince Jerome, were able to influence Napoleon’s decision. He held firm to 
his refusal with regard to the evacuation of RomC) and as this was the 
fundamental, the whole plan was abortive, and this on the eve of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

The year 1868 was celebrated by the marriage of the crown prince to his 
cousin Margaret of Savoy. The fiancee of Prince Humbert, an archduchess 
of Austna, having died, the minister Menabrea proposed to the king the 
granddaughter of the duke of Genoa as a wife for his son. The proposal 
pleased the king and the prince, and on the 22nd of April the marriage was 
celebrated. The new year opened with painful events, the application of the 
tax on flour giving rise to tumults and seditious movements which obliged 
the government to use measures of great severity. In Emilia and Romagna 
scenes of bloodshed and destruction occurred. General Oadorna, sent to tTiiw 
province to re-establish order, fulfilled his thankless task in such a wav as to 
merit the praise of parliament. '' 

£ by which the country was disturbed in 1869, was the work 

of the Mazzmians. Mazzini had proclaimed from London, “ Italy must free 
herself from a monarchy, since it has shown that it will not and cannot give 
to Italy, either unity, independence, or liberty.” And the disciples of the 
prophet speedily translated the republican words into action^ raising tumults 
mid discussions in aU the principal cities of Italy. As we have seen, the 
French government had given warning of the Mazzinian sect, deriving from 
thence a reason for refusing the evacuation of Rome by the French troops. The 
Mazzmians, to insure success, had endeavoured to corrupt the army, espe- 
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cially making their insidious advances to inferior officers. A few allowed 
themselves to be drawn into the trap and expiated their perjury with their 
lives. The case of Corporal Barsanti aroused general interest.' He was a 
young man of twenty, the support and hope of his aged parents, but the 
minister of war Govone declared that if the army were not to be demoralised 
an example must be made, and Barsanti was shot August 27th, 1870, in the 
neighbourhood of ililan. A few days before this execution by 

Govone’s ordera had been an’ested in Milan and brought under a strong 
guard to the fortress of Gaeta. With the removal of the chief, the repub^ 
lican agitation died away to give place to another and a very different one, 
which was that of the restoration of Rome to Italy and the final fall of the 
pope's tempoml power. 

PAPAL IKFALLIBILirr PROCLAIMED (1809 A.D.) 

The ministry of Lanza and Sella found itself from its birth face to face 
with extraordinary circumstances, demanding the greatest secrec}' on the 
part of the Italian government if dangers and misfortunes were to be averted 
from the state. The convocation of the Vatican council was fixed for 
December 8th, 1869. In the speech from the crown, Victor Emmanuel had 
expressed the hope that from this assembly* would issue some expression 
conciliating faith arrd science, religion and civil life. The assembly pro- 
claimed instead the dogma of papal infallibility, thus setting the seal to the 
arrtithesis between church and state. As with the preceding ministry so 
with the new; the financial question was their principal care. The Franco- 
Prussian War broke out about the middle of July, 1870. 

ROME TAICER PROM THE POPE (1870 A.D.) 

Tire ruirr of the Napoleonic principalit)- in 1870 removed half of the 
obstacles which had hitherto prevented Italy from solving the Roman ques- 
tion in a marrner conformable to national interests. At the first French 
reverses the imperial government had recalled the garrison from Rome, 
declarinpr that they trusted to their loyalty for the faitliful observance of the 
convention of September 15th. This was a strange appeal to the loyalt)’’ of 
the Italian government regarding what had been so disloyally set aside by the 
imperial government. However, the minister Lanza kept faithfully to 
the convention, impelled by a sentiment of noble honesty, so that it might 
not seem that Italy had taken advantage of the powerlessness caused by the 
defeats ^stained by her ancient aRy, to lay han^ upon Rome. But when 
the empire fell and was sueceeded by a republic all causes for scruples van- 
ished and the duty of the government to settle the Roman question for the 
good of the nation could no longer be delayed. 

In vain had Victor Emmanuel sent Iiis envoy to Rome with an autograph 
letter in which he appealed to the heart of the pope “ witli the affection of a 
son, the loyalty of a Hng, and the soul of an Italian,” that he would permit 
the royal troops, _ already posted in the outekirls of Rome, to enter and 
occupy such positions in the Roman territory as was necessary for the main- 
tenance of order and the safe-guarding of the pontiff. Pius IX held firmly 
to his refusal, saying he would yield to force but not to injustice. 

Then it was necessary to resort to force. The government gave orders 
to General Raffaele Cadorna to pass the borders with his troops, at the same 
time informing the European governments, by means of a circular letter, of 
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the resolution taken and justifying its action by pointing out the impossi- 
bility of reconcHing Italy with papal Rome and the necessity of procuring 
peace and security for Italy. The note then reassured the powers as to the 
steps Italy would take for the safeguard of the pope’s spiritual power so 
that liis liberty and independence might be complete. On September 11th 
Cardona entered the pontifical territories. On the 17th the Italian soldiers 
were at Civitavecchia, and on the 19th under the walls of Rome. 

But Pius IX had determined on his course of conduct and was resolved 
to pursue it at any cost. His views were expressed in his letter written Sep- 
tember 19th to Greneral Xanzler, the commander-in-chief of the papsl forces. 
In it Pius IX ordered Xanzler to treat with the enemy on the slightest 
breach of the walls of Rome “as the defence was solely to be sufficient 
to serve as proof of an act of violence and nothing more.” Aiirl so it hap- 
pened ; at half-past five on the morning of September 21st the IMian sol- 
diers opened fif-e between the Pia and the Sorlara gates and at the gate of 
St. John and St. Pancras, and hardly was a breach made when the papal 
troops ceased fire and hoisted the wliite flag on all the batteries. A messen- 
ger was sent to Cadorna and it was speedily agreed that Rome should sur- 
render aU but the Leonine city,i which should for the present remain under 
the jurisdiction of the pope. Then the papal troops were awarded the hon- 
ours of war, but were obliged to lay down arms and flags. The peasant 
soldiers were sent back to their homes and all foreigners despatched to their 
respective countries at the expense of the Italian government.^ 


THE PLEBISCITE 

General Oadorna’s first act was to nominate a provisional government 
which sliould direct the affairs of the state until the people luid decided 
which form of government they wished to have. October 2nd was fixed for 
the plebiscite. The people of the Roman provinces were called upon to 
answer whether they wished to be united under the constitutional govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel and his royal descendants. Out of 167,548 
mscribed, 135,291 responded to the appeal; the ballot gave 133,681 ayes and 
1,507 noes. Thus the Roman people placed with their own hands the burial 
stone on the kingdom of the popes.® 

Victor Emmanuel in receiving the plebiscite declared that he was firmlv 
resolved to uphold the liberty of the church and the independence of the 
sovereign pontiff. Thus was accomplished the last act of the redemption of 
Italy. The generation which had in its youth beheld Italy downtrodden, 
now m Its maturer years had the joy of seeing her rise again a nation, free 
and united. And whoever writes the history of this great event can add to 
the ancient glories of liberty this new and more splendid triumph that under 
her £egis a nation arose and a principle made it one. 


in i£‘ bombardment lasted from 6:80 A.st. to 10:80 a.m., the white flag being hoisted at 
0 ^ *be losses vary greatly, Cadorna admitting 82 killed and 148 woimded on his 

^ ^ Beauffortg thinks this a manifest exag- 

geration. According to 0 Cle^i the pontifical troops lost 10 killed and 68 woimded.1 ® 

iR7n^ IhZ E’lropean history equal in signiflcance that of September 20th, 

Cadorna took possession of Borne in the name of 
I ^ completed at one stroke both the work of the Bisorgimento and the 
aestruction of the temporal power of the Boman pontiff. ° 

pl^iscite a disgraceful farce,” comparing it with that by 
which Napoleon in secured his vote. He points out that in Borne, where several thousands took 

,®®aaffortfi' says that one foreign sculptor voteS 
times without being challenged, and that whole bands went from um to um. J 
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This year so fruitful in events closed with another exlraortlinary fact,— 
the offer of the Spanish crown to Prince Amndeo the second son of the 
Italian Idng. Having obtained the consent of his august father the young 
prince accepted a crown) which, offered to him under the most favourable 
auspices, was soon to become a crown of thorns. Two years had scarcely 
joassed after hm accession to the throne when as described in the histoiy of 
Spain the j’oimg Idng surrounded by traitorous ministers and generals 
abdicated (February lltli, 1873) ha^•ing miraculously escaped an attempt to 
assassinate him (February 18th, 1872). 

Towards the end of 1870 Rome was visited by a terrible inundation 
of the Tiber whidi submerged a great part of the city. The clericals 
declared ifc to be the finger of God. Victor Eiiimanucl hastened to the scene 
of the 'disaster bestowing on the unfortunate Romans the comfort of his 
presence, his deeds, and his help. It is bj* such means that Icings gain the 
love of their people and Idngdoms are fortified. 

_ While Gaddaw'as preparing in Rome the premises for the transfer of Uie 
ministry, parliament ivas occupied with the law of the guarantees, tlmnTrg to 
which the co-existence in Rome of the two powers and the two governments 
each^ having complete liberty and independence of the other, was rendered 
possible. Tliis Avas sometliing quite new in hi 6 tor 3 ’, and many, not aU 
clericals, thought it impossible ; but it became necessary when Pius IX who 
had rejected the ad^dce of the Jesuits counselling I'lim to leave Rome, 
voluntarily elected to slaj*.* 

The taking possession of Rome b 3 '' King Victor Emmanuel and the volun- 
tary retirement of Pius IX to the Vatican closes the revolutionary era to which 
these two personages have given their names. It had led on the one hand to 
the constitutional unit^' of Italy, and on the other to the suppression of 
the states of the church, — the last vestige of ecclesiastical immunities of the 
Mddle Ages to the eplusivcly spiritual constitution of the sovereign pontiff 
of universal Catholicism, — two of the most important changes accomplished 
in the histoiy of politics and European cirdlisation. 

The last^'ears of the Icing’s and the pope’s lives spent behind the walls of 
the same city, have no further interest than what is offered by the applica- 
tion of the principles of a successful revolution and the experiment of the 
co-existence of two powers, rivals for long j'ears, under new conditions of 
proximity and tlie dying doum of the tempest./ 

Tlie law of guarantees voted by the chamber April Stli, 1871, declared 
that the person of the pontiff was sacred and inviolable, and royal honours 
were to be paid to him in the territory of his Idngdom ; that the holy see 
should have an annual donation of 3,225,000 lire ; that the apostolic palaces 
of the Vatican and the Lateran neighbourhood, and Costel Gondulfo, with 
all their appurtenances and dependencies, should be at his disposal ; that the 
pontiff should have complete liberty to perform the functioim of his ^iritual 
ministry; that the envoys &om foreign countries to the holy see should 
enjoy all the usual prerogatives and immunities, according to international 
costly, regar^^ diplomatic agents ; that the seminaries, academies, colleges, 
and Catholic mstitutions founded in Rome and the suburbs for the educa- 
tion of ecclesiastics should continue to be subservient to the holy see alone 
without any control from the scholastic authorities of the kingdom. 

By this same law_ the relations of the state with the church were also 
regulated. All restriction on the. right of the meeting of members of the 
Catholic clergy was abolished, l^ie government of the kingdom renounced 
the right of nomination and preferment to the greater benefices. The bishops 
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were exempted from taking tke oath of allegiance to the Idng and the exe- 
quatiir and the royal placet were abolished, and every other form of govern- 
mental assent in the publication and execution of acts of ecclesiastical 
authority. For hitherto there had been no separate provision for such acts, 
and these acts of authority regarding the disposal of ecclesiastical funds and 
the preferment to benefices great or small, excepting to those of Home and 
the suburban sees', had been subject to the exequainiT and royal placet. 

These were the principal enact- 
ments of the law of papal guaran- 
tees. 

As might have been foreseen 
the pope did not accept them but 
the governments of Europe on the 
contrary acknowledged the law, 
recognising that it was impossible 
to arrange anything better calcu- 
lated to secure the independence 
of the pontiff. 

BOSIE AGAIN THE CAPITAL OP 
ITALY (1871 A.D.) 

In June, 1871, in pursuance of 
the engagements given by the 
government the transference of 
the capital was effected. On Sun- 
day, July 2nd, the king made his 
solemn entry into Borne. What 
memories must have been Bvolved 
by this entry of the king of Italy 
into the eternal city, for from the 
triumphs of the Roman rulers, 
republicans or csesars, to the expe- 
ditions of the Frank and German 
kings of the Middle Ages, Borne 
was full of splendid memories. 
But the former came to celebrate 
the triumph of their violence over some unfortunate nation, and the latter 
to revive the caesarean institutions under the title of their ascendency over 
the other Christian nations of Europe — their empire over Italy. 

In Victor Emmanuel’s entry into Rome force was replaced by the right 
of a nation to live free under the leadership of the great mother of ItSy, 
from whom it had till now been separated. The pope did not come to meet 
and bless the king, but he who has the benediction of his country is in 
safety, and as he reached the Quirinal he exclaimed : “ At last we are here 
and here we "will stay.” ^ 

^ To this solemn entry of the king of Italy to Rome other memorable events 
quickly succeeded. The inauguration of the Mont Oenis tunnel broke 

P “ The dream of his life was accomplished, and in a manner most flattering to a monarch’s 
pnde. Yet this rose was not without its thorn either. To he all sweetness he ^ould hare had 
Pio Nono’s blessing, and be crowned, like Charlemagne, by the hands of the venerable pontiff in 
that ciW of glorious memories where he was henceforth to reign. But he grasped the rose, thorn 
and all, with the memorable exclamation, ‘ A Sottm cl siamo c ct resteremo / — GopKin.f] 
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down th.6 bari'ier of tlic Alps between Italy and Prance. Nations overthrow 
the barriers which nature has placed between them to facilitate tlie inter- 
change of their products to their mutual benefit. It is the eve of fraternity 
among nations imtiated on the ruins of centuries of strife. 

On November 27th the Italian parliament assembled for the firet time in 
Rome at hlontecitorio. The speech from the throne was as the circumstances 
demanded, majestic and solemn. “ Here where our people,” it said, ” after 
being dispersed through many centuries, are gathered for the first time in the 
majesty of their representatives ; here where ive recognise the mother-country 
of our dreams, all things speak to us of greatness. At the same time all 
things remind us of our duty.” And further on it was announced thft t 
national unity had been accomplished without the interruption of friendly 
relations with other countries. 

The Lanza ministry had already entered upon the fourth year of its exist- 
ence ; and it was the first time since the founding of the kingdom of Italy 
that a ministry had lasted so long. And hardl}' was the transfer completed 
when the truce betu'cen the parties was broken, and the fall of the ministry 
ensued. ^ In its latter days Itaty had .seen the death of three great patriots 
— Maztini inl872, Manzoni and Rattazzi in the following year. The time 
has not yet arrived for us to judge tiiese men with a temperate mind or 
until a heart free from passion. Mazzini died at Tisa, aiarch 10th, 1872 ; 
he had lived long enough to see Italj' free and united ; and although this 
did not correspond with his ideal of Italy, he could toke pleasure in the 
thought of having helped so much to compass her resurrection and to intro- 
duce the conception of national unity which had for centuries been the ideal 
of philosophers, so that it became a national idea and a historical fact. 
Rattazzi died at an unfortunate moment on the eve of the accession to 
power of the Left. He could have instilled discipline into this hetero- 
geneous parly and rendered it a useful instrument of government after 
having been for sixteen j'cars the part^’ of opposition. He was taken awa}*’ 
just when he could have rendered such great sen'ice to the countrj'', the 
country which he loved so much though bad fortune had made him seem 
to be its evil genius. 

THE aUNGHETTI MINISTRY (187.".-1S70 A.D.) 

^ The task of foiining a new ministry wjis given bj' the king to Marco 
Minghettiwho iras leader of the opposition which was in the majorily against 
the fallen ministry. The first note of the new ministry was a triumph of 
foreign policy.^ The visit of Victor Emmanuel to the emperors of Austria 
and Germany^ in their respective capitals in September, 1873, had placed a 
seal on the friendship of the two Transalpine powers. 

Successful as was the foreign policy of the govermnent, it was counter- 
balanced by its unfortunate home policy. It will be forever a stain on its 
honour tlmt on August 2nd, 1874, the minister Cantelll ordered the arrest 
and imprisonment of twentjr-nine republicans who had assembled under the 
presidency of Aurelio Saffi in the ViUa Ruffi to discuss the courae to be 
adopted by their parly with regard to questions interesting to the country 
and the line of conduct to be pursued in the event of a general election. 
However, the judicial authorities were perfectly just to the twenty-nine, and 
acquitting them all showed tliat-if a police-ridden and licentious ministry 
was still possible in Italy, the era of partisan and corruptible magistracy was 
over. In 1874 the visits of the emperor of Austria to Venice and of the 
H, w, — rouix. 2 s 
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emperor of Germany to Milan helped to distract the attention of the country 
from the tumult winch reigned in parliamentary parties and the revolution 
which they were preparing. The successor of Barbarossa came in October, 
1874, to greet the king of Italy in the Lombardian metropolis and there to 
consecrate by liis presence the elevation of the Italy which his predecessors 
had for so many centuries oppressed and martyrised. This splendid epilogue 
of the epic which had taken Italy from Novara to Home was the fruit of the 
new civilisation which repeats by the will of the nation the judicial reason 

of its political existence ; and this was pri- 

^ . marily due to the miracle of a king in whom 

the glorious epic was personified. 

But although the ministry had had its 
■ ■ \ share in this marvellous event it had not suc- 

' ceeded in strengthening its existence, and 
n already the members of the government, after 
having cradled themselves in rose-coloured 
®ve of the re-opening of parlia- 
J ’ s ment, in the autumn of 1876, felt the ground 
• ^ jv, tremble beneath their feet. The opposition 

' had become more audacious and more aggres- 
sive. It was the Right which had constituted 
kingdom, after it had been set free by force 
r arms and made it really respected abroad 

orderly and tranquil at home, as Minghetti 
giving up the government 
' / III 11®^ Left. Minghetti sent in his resigna- 

'//IlfnMm tion wliich was accepted. The king intrusted 

Wim ! } Depretis, the leader of the opposition, the 

forming a new cabinet. The Left, after 
having been Wie opposition for sixteen years, 
lilViiiro became the governing party. 




DEATH OP VICTOR EMMANUEL AND PIUS IX 

Less than two years had passed since the 
accession to power of the Left when Italy was 
stunned by a calamity as great as it was unex- 
— "" pected. At the end of 1877 the king went to 

Turin to pass Christmas. Going on a hunting 
A pbasaitt Costdub expedition at the foot of the Alps he remained 

two days defjdng the cold of the season. On 
his return to Rome he felt very unwell, having shivering fits and nausea ; 
but he paid no attention, thinking it was a passing indisposition. He took 
to his bed January 6tli. ^ Three da 3 ’'s later Victor Emmanuel was no more. 

At this time Pope Pius IX was also on his death-bed. Hearing that 
Victor Emmanuel^ was at the point of death he gave his consent to the 
y^iaAico being carried to him, though the Quirinal was a forbidden spot. 
And when he heard that he was dead he exclaimed that he had died as a 
Christian, a sovereign, and an honest man. A few days later he followed 
him to the tomb. 


y^iat a multitude of thoughts arise in the mind as we see these two 
tombs open almost contemporaneously, one to receive the remains of the last 
pope-king, and the other those of the first king of Italy. In these two men are 
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personified one of tlie greatest cpoclis of histoij', an epoch fertile in the most 
glorious events which can take ifiace in a nation. U is the epoch of a free 
state and a risen nation. And these two men were the artificers of the pro- 
digious event — Pius IX by the religious impulse given to the Italian revo- 
lution in its first phases ; Victor Emmanuel by having constituted Mmself 
the champion of independence of unity and of the liberty of Italy. From 
tliis moment the two men drifted apart. Pius IX resumed the life traced 
for him by papal tradition. Victor Emmanuel remained failliful to his mis- 
sion and did his duty to the last day of his life. A grateful nation by the 
mouth of its representatives proclaimed him “ The Father of his country.” c 
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No sovereign ever mounted his throne amid greater tokens of good 
'will on the part of the nation than did King ITumbert I on the death 
of his father, whom he succeeded as quietly as if the Italian kingdom 
had existed for generations under the princes of the house of Savoy. 
It was a striking proof how completely that royal house had identified 
itself ‘With the national cause, which had had no firmer supporter than 
Victor Emmanuel. Ills son was no less true to it. lie commenced 
his reign on the 9th of January, 1878, and proved himself one of the 
best sovereigns who ever governed a free people. He faitlifully 
adhered to those principles of constitutional liberty which have deliv* 
ered Italy from despotism, revolution, and foreign occupation. He 
placed himself above party strife and took his place as chief of the 
nation, leaving to it the exorcise of the rights secured by its free insti- 
tutions. He devoted himself un^aringly to his royal duties, and 
s^pathised by word and deed with the nation’s joys and sorrows. 
His whole conduct, as that of his queen and his son, justly won the 
hearts of his people. — Pbobyx.* 


The entry of Francesco Crispi into tlie Depretis cabinet (December, 
1877) bad placed at the ministijy of the interior a strong hand and sure eye 
at a moment when they were about to become imperativel 3 »^ necessaiy. 
Crispi was the only man of truly statesmanlike calibre in the ranks of the 
Left. Formerly a friend and disciple of Mazzini, with whom he had broken 
on the question of the monarcliical form of government which Crispi believed 
indispensable to the unification of Italy, he had afterwards been one of Gari- 
baldi’s most efficient coadjutors and an active member of the “party of 
action.” Passionate, not alwa 3 ’-s scrupulous in his choice and use of political 
weapons, intensel 3 ' patriotic, loyal with a lo 3 ’’alty based rather on reason than 
sentiment, quick-witted, prompt in action, determined and pertinacious, 
he possessed in eminent degree many qualities lacking in other liberal 
cliieftains.c 

Of Crispi, a less moderate opinion is given in the work of Bolton King 
and Thomas Okey^ : 

“ Crispi was a much abler man than Depretis. He had, at all events, 
grandiose politics, a considerable capacity of leading men, a force and an 

C28 
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insistence that f^cinaleil Italy, and for a time made him more wursliipped 
and more hated than any ItaUan statesman of this generation. He was as 
nnscrupulous as Depretis in Ms methods, and ho had a hardy inconsistency 
that canie not so much from any deliberate dishonesty as from an impulsive- 
ness that made him the slave to the passion of the moment, quite forgetful 
of the promises and the policy’’ of yesterda 3 \ 

‘‘At one moment he paraded M‘s friendliness to France, a month or two 
later he was irnteting her by hot and foolish speeches. Kow he posed as an 
anta-dencal and free-thinker j now he spoke as one who longed for i-econ- 
cihation wth the Vatican. In 188G he said that the ‘workman must be 
freed from the slavery of capital'; in 1894 lie charged socialism with 
raising the right of spoliation to a science.’ The udldest fancies, madcap 
adventurcb^ anything that was shouy and dazzling stood for statesmanship. 

“ In 1894 ho believed, on the ^'aguest of forged e\'idence, that the Sicilian 
socialists were plotting to surrender the ishuid to France. When the Rus- 
sian exiles crowded into Italy after the assassination of Alexander II, Grispi, 
then an ex-minister and over sixty years old, i>reached a crusade of civilised 
nations against Russia. He was a savage, passionate fighter, who stuck at 
no severity', however unjust or unconstitutional, towai-ds a political oppo- 
nent, .and whose intolerance grew till the ex-democrat becjime esseutiaUv a 
despot.” d •' 

Hardly had Grispi assumed ollice when the unexpected death of Victor 
Emmanuel II, as previously described, stirred national feeling to an unprece- 
clentccl depth, and placed the continuity’' of inoiiarchical institutions in Italy 
upon trial before Europe. For tliirly years Victor Emmanuel had been the 
central point of national hopes, the token and embodiment of the struggle 
for national redemption. He had led the countr 3 ' of the despondency 
which followed the ^defeat of Hovara and the abdication of Gharles Albert, 
through all the vicissitudes of national unification to the final triumph at 
Rome. His dis.appearance snapped the chief link with the heroic period 
and removed from the lielni of state a niler of large heart, great experience, 
and civil courage, at a moment when elements of continuity were needed and 
vital problems of internal reorganisation had still to be faced. 

Griqii adopted the measures necessaiy to insure the tranquil accession 
of Ring Humbert with a quick energy which precluded any radical or 
republican demonstrations. His influence decided the choice of the Rnmnn 
Pantheon as^ the late monarch's burial-place, in spite of formidable pressure 
from^ the Piedmontese, who wished Victor Emmanuel II to rest uath the 
Sardinian^ kings at Superga. He also persuaded the new ruler to inaugu- 
rate, as King Humbert 1, the new djmastical epoch of the kings of Italy, 
instead of continuing as Humbert IV the succession of the kings of Sardinia. 

Before the commotion caused by the death of Victor Emmanuel had 
passed awi^, the decease of Pius IX, Febrnar}* 7th. 1878, had, as we have 
seen, placed further demands upon Grispi's sagacity and promptitude. T.ikp. 
Victor Emmanuel, Pius IX had been bound up with the history of the 
Risorgimento, but, unlike him, had represented and embodied the anti- 
national, reactionary spirit. Having once let slip the opportunity wMch 
presented itself in 1846—1848, of placing the papaej* at the head of the unitary 
movement^ he had seen himself driven from Rome, despoiled piecemeal of 
papal territory, reduced to an attitude of perpetual protest, and finally con- 
fined, voluntarily, but still confined, within the walls of the Vatican. Eccle- 
siastically, he had become the instrument of the triumph of Jesuit influence, 
and had in turn set his seal upon the dogma of the immaculate conception. 
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the syllabus, and papal infallibility. Yet, in spite of all, bis jovial disposi- 
tion and good-humoured cynicism saved him from unpopularity, and ren- 
dered his death an occasion of mourning. Notwithstanding the pontiff’s 
bestowal of the apostolic benediction in articulo mortis Victor Emman- 
uel, the attitude of the Vatican had remained so inimical as to make it 
doubtful whether the conclave would be held in Rome. 

Orispi, whose strong anti-clerical convictions did not prevent him from 
regarding the papacy as pre-eminently an Italian institution, was determined 
both to prove to the Catholic world the practical independence of the gov- 
ernment of the church and to retain for Rome so potent a centre of univer- 
sal attraction as the presence of the future pope. The sacred college of 
cardinals having decided to hold the conclave abroad, Crispi assured them 
of absolute freedom if they remained in Rome, or of protection to the 
frontier, should they migrate ; but warned them that, once evacuated, the 
V atican would be occupied in the name of the Italian government and be 
lost to the church as headquarters of the papacy. 

The cardinals thereupon overruled their former decision, and the con- 
clave was held in Rome, the new pope, Cardinal Pecci, being elected on the 
20th of February, 1878, without let or hindrance. The Italian government 
not only prorogued the chamber during the conclave to prevent unseemly 
inquiries or demonstrations on the part of deputies, but by means of Man- 
cini, minister^ of justice and Cardinal di Pietro, assured tlie new pope 
protection during the settlement of his outstanding personal affairs, an assm-- 
ance of which Leo XIII, on the evening after his election, took full advan- 
tage. At the same time the duke of Aosta, commander of the Rome army 
corps, ordered the troops to render royal honours to the pontiff should he 
officially appear in the capital. 

King Humbert addressed to the pope a letter of congratulation upon his 
election, and received a courteous reply. The improvement thus signalised 
in the relations between Quirinal and Vatican was further exemplified on the 
18th of October, 1878, when the Italian government accepted a papal foimula 
with regard to the granting of the royal exeguatfiir for bishops, whereby they, 
upon nomination by the holy see, recognised state control over, and made 
application for, the payment of their temporalities.^ 

lEBBDENTISM, THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND “ TRASPOEIVHSMO ” 

The partnership of Depretis and Crispi in the cabinet had a short life. 
Crispi was attacked as a bigamist, and while the courts declared his earlier 
marriage in 1853 null and void and ratified his later marriage, the popular 
outcry compelled his resignation. The election of the leader of the Left, 
Cairoh, ''^ho "yms an enemy of Depretis and who defeated him on a taxation 
quesfaon, led Depretis to resign. Cairoli formed a new cabinet with Count 
Corti m charge of foreign ^airs. He represented Italy at the congress of 
Berlin in 1^78, where he witnessed Austrian triumphs over Italian policy. 
TIus ca-used a fall in his popularity and the activity of revolutionary bodies 
^ed irredentists, from their desire for the “redemption” of Trent and 
Tiierte from Austria, provoked an agitation which led Corti to resign in 
October. In November a wretch named Passanante attempted to assassinate 
the king at Naples. The king defended himself with his sabre, but there 
was an oirtburst of public indignation against the ministry in spite of the 
fact that Cairoli had bravely thrown himself in front of bit^ sovereign gtiil 
received a serious dagger-wound. 
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. f®siffncd and Depretis came back into power, only to 3'ield asain. 

to Cauoli 18 <9. Cairoli’s foreign polic}* was again so weak as to 

ment the epipm of 15onghi,c that it was “marked by enormous mental 
impotence balane^ by equal moral weakness.” In November Caii-oli was 
compelled to call Depretis to his aid in the face of a financial crisis, whiS 
AVM made the more dangerous by Depretis’ plan for spending over forty 
milhon pounds on the budding of railways. ^ ^ 

It was a railway which brought about a misunderstanding nith France, 
pd gave Italy another liumdiation in her foreign affairs. Itidian influenee 
in Tunis was threatened by hrcnch aggression, and a railway built there by 
an Enghsh pmpany was the subject of a rh-alry between tlic two counti-ies. 
The English copls prevented tlie French from buj'ing it, whereupon the 
Italians secured it at a pnee estimated at eight times its value. The next 
yep, 1881, tlm irenoh, after some difficidties with a Tunisian tribe, seized 
labarca and Biserta, compelKng the bey of Tunis, ivlio had protested in vain 
• powore, to accept a French protectorate. TJiis caused great excitement 
in Italy, and CiuroU was forced to resign by a vote of want of confidence. 

On accoimt of the dissensions in the party of the Left the king appealed 
to the leader of the Right, Sella, but the Left reunited against Qiis loss of 
power and Depretis became minister, suffering a new humiliation in the 
massape of Italian Avorkincn at Marseilles on the return of French soldiers 
&om Tunis. Biots in Home during a procession carrying the remains of 
Fius IX from St. Peter’s to San Lorenzo showed further governments 
feebleness. 


A new problem now agitated the politics of Italj*. There was an oppor- 
tpity to strengthen Italy's position in the e3'es of Europe by entering a triple 
alliance with Germany and Austria. The Right strongly favoured this, but 
the Centro ^vished to keep on good terms especially with France, while Ciispi 
and others in the Left leaned towards Austria. Tlie irredentist agitation 
and a fear that Austria might throw her influence in favoiu* of the papacy 
decided the matter in favour of the triple alliance. The visit to Austria of 
King Humbert pd'his queen Margherita furthered the matter. The oppo- 
sition of Dciiretis-was finall3'- overcome and the offensive and defensive treaty 
of the triple alliance was signed May 20th, 1882. The treaty was, however, 
kept a secret until March, 1883. But the position of Italy in the alliance 
was not one of much honour, and while it minimised the chances of a res- 
toration of the papal power, it brought Ilal3'' into some danger from France. 
On March 17th, 1887, the alliance was renewed on better terms for Italy. 

In the meanwhile, in 1881, the suffrage had, by lowering the tax qualifica- 
tions,' been enlarged from 600,000 to 2,000,000 ; at the same time it had been 
extended to practically every man able to read and write. The state owner- 
ship and buUding of railways, whoso income was far less than estimated, 
together with the forced currency and the expenditures on public works and 
various financial experiments, as weU as a tendency to vote public works in 
return for local support, have kept Italian finances in a critical condition, 
though, in general,, the industrial affairs of Italy have sho^vn a steady 
improvement tmd sanitary legislation has received attention. The increase 
of the army and of the navy has also been marked, the new army bfll of 
1882 having given g^eat satisfaction to Garibaldi just before his death at 
Caprera, June 2nd, 1882. 

The long tenure of power by the Left had at the same time caused dissen- 
rions in its ranks and frequent compromises with factions of the Right, caus- 
ing a gradual partisan “transformation,” called the fy'a^ormismo , — it was 
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really anoUicr name for chaos. Tlic blame for this is generally laid on 
Depretis, who, in his four recompositions of his cabinet between 1881 and his 
death, July 29th, 1887, had made many alliances with the Right. It is cus- 
tomary to heap u^mn his memory the blame for a large x)art of the financial 
and political distresses of the country. He had a large influence also in the 
none too fortunate colonial policy of Italy. 

In 1884, in return for lending sup^jort to the British policy in regard to 
Egypt, Italians were encouraged to seize Beilul and Massawa. England also 
invited Italy to join her in pacifying the Soudan, an invitation the more cor- 
dially accepted from the massacre in Assab of an exploring party under the 
Italian royal commissioner. In January, 1885, an Italian expedition occu- 
pied Beilul and Massawa and began to extend the zone of occupation. This 
aroused the negvx of Abyssinia and Alula, the ras of Tigre who attacked the 
Italian exploring parties. The Abyssinians massacred a force of flve hun- 
dred oiHcers and men and mutilated the dead at Dogali, January 26th, 1887. 
All Italy was horrified at this atrocity and Crispi, having been called to 
Depretis’ cabinet, threw his influence to the vindication of the countiy’s 
dignit3^ The Qiegus of Abyssinia, though he had 100,000 men against Italy’s 
20,000, opened negotiations for peace and turned against the hlahdists b}' 
whom he was defeated and killed March 10th, 1889. A war of succession 
arose in which an ancient enemj'^ of the negus, Mcnclck, king of Shoa, signed 
the treaty of Ucciali, which the Italians construed as a protectorate. 

But lung Menelek, having received the submission of liis rival Mangasha, 
became more independent in his tone towards the Italians. After an Italian 
expedition under General Baratieii had achieved great success in Eritrea over 
the Mahdists, Menelek, in 1893, repudiated the Treat}’’ of Ucciali. His coali- 
tion \vith Mangasha, in which he was easily defeated in January, 1805, led 
Baratieri to push on to Adowa and even to Axuni, the holy city of Abyssinia. 
In December, however, the Abyssinians arose and the Italian forces suffered 
several defeats, ending in the great disaster of Adowa March 1st, 1896, where 
the^ Italians lost 6,000 men and nearly 4,000 prisoners. Baratieri fled pre- 
cipitately, leaving his troops to follow; but General Baldissera, who had 
been previously sent to replace Baratieri, succeeded in making terms with 
Blenelek and securing the release of the prisoners. 

THE I’OWER OF CRISIU 

Shortly after the death of Dexn'etis, Crisj)!, now sixty-eight years old, 
came into i)ower and assumed that j)redominance which he held for so many 
years. Efforts at conciliation with the Vatican, where the pope called Imn- 
seU a prisoner, had no success. Cri^i was strongly in favour of the Trijjle 
Alliance and &d little to conciliate French feeling. He had much support 
from the Right until, in 1891, he lost his temper during a speech and rebuked 
them for their interruptions. Such feeling was raised against him that he 
resigned and was succeeded by the marquis de Rudini, the leader of the 
Rigjht. Crispi had been accused of “megalomania,” but he had, by culti- 
vating the friendship of Bismarck and jiaying him a visit, so strengthened 
Italy’s position that the Rudini cabinet seemed weak by comparison and fell 
in 1892, being succeeded by Giolitti, whose administration ushered in “ what 
proved to be the most unfortunate x)6riod of Italian history since the com- 
pletion of national unity.” Bank scandals and other revelations of corrup- 
tion brought about the fall of the cabinet, weakened by its attitude towards 
an insurrection due to popular discontent in Sicily. 
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Tho strong h^aiid of Crispi pul an end to llie riolh uuou Ims return in 
December, 1893, to the ministry, and heroic efforts were ma^c by his minister 
of finance, Son^o, whose measures were so severe, liowever, that Cidsni 

SSi V? "“"usually violent war of defamation, in which h?s 

political and private life was exposed to all imaginable accusation, just or 
otherwise. An attack iras made upon his life by an anarchist aiid^a few 

brought before the chamber 
by Giolitti, who endeavoured to prosecute Crispi Init was compelled bv a 

^ ^ n ^ F*® Cavalofti mJde aLther 

attempt to prove Crispi guilty of embezzlement. The effort failed, thouirh 
public respect for the condition of politics suf- ^ 

lered a great diminution. Crispi had gained a 
great majority at the election of 189.5, but fell , i 
before the disaster at Adowa in 1896. ' n. 

wiccessor lludini gave assistance to Cava- ‘ 

lotti s effort to disgrace Crispi, but without suc- 
cess, as has been said, and after a persecution of 
two years a parliamentai^' coinmission vindicated 
Crispi of dishonesty, though finding him guilty 
of irregulariti’. Public discontent brought about, 
in Ma}', 1898, riots in the south of Italy. These 
ivere put down with an inexcusable severit}* espe- 
cially at Milan where the repression amounted 
almost to a massacre. The month before Crispi, 
who had resigned his seat iii parliament, had been 
returned by an enormous majority* from Palenno. 

In June the Rudini ministry fell and Luigi 
Pelloux, a general of Savoy, succeeded, but he 
resigned after a defeat at the polls in .lunc. 1900, 
and was folloived by a moderate liberal cabinet 
under Saracco. 

DEATH OF K1E6 HCTMnEBT, OF CBISFI, iVSD OF 
DEO XIU 

Shortly after, Jidy 29th, 1900, sui anarchist 
named Hrcsci assassuiated King Humbert while 
he w'as returning from the distribution of prizes 
at an atliletic carnival at Monza. King Humbert 
■was a monarch whose personal magnetism nml 
courage and whose tenderness to his people had 

atoned for his lack of great political distinction. During the flood of 1882, 
and af^ the earthquake of 1883, and duiing tlie cholera epidemic of 1884, he 
had nsked his own^ life to aid the sufferers. He governed in strict accord 
■with the constitution. His death brought genuine public grief, for his 
generosity had won him the name “ Humbert the Good.” 

The prince of Haples, his only son, succeeded tlie king, and took the title 
Victor Enra^uel HI. He was bom on Kovember 11th, 1869, and had mariied 
the pmeess Hetene of Montenegro in 1896. An heir, Umberto Niccola Tom- 
ma^ Mano, Pnnee of Piedmont, ■was bom totliem on September 15th, 1904. 

, August, 1901, Crispi died, leaving behind him a repu- 

mtion for forcefuln^ of character and for intense national feeling, though 
there are many acts which his most fervent admii'crs deeply regret. 



A Duobway of St. Make's, 
Vkkice 
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The Saracco cabinet had fallen in the previous Febniaiy, and was succeeded 
by that of Zanardelli, who recalled Giolitti, giving him the portfolio of the 
interior. The ministry was noteworthjr for its somewhat socialistic spirit, 
which tacitly encouraged gi-eat labour agitations; there were about 600 strikes 
during the first six months of 1901. The general result was some amelioration 
of the condition of the labouring classes and the increase of the socialist 
strength. Under this ministry the government’s financial status also was 
much improved. In June, 1903, a ministerial crisis occun'cd, but the king 
refused to accept the resignation of Zanardelli and urged him to undertake 
the reconstmetion of the cabinet. In spite of ill health, the minister com- 
plied, but in the following October, as his health still continued poor, he again 
resigned. Signor Giolitti then undertook the foimation of a cabinet, the 
most notable member of which, next to himself, was Signor Luzatti, who was 
assigned to the treasuiy. ^ Serious strikes accompanied with much lawlessness 
led the new government in the following year to announce a war upon social- 
ism and to seize upon the occasion for a dissolution of the chamber and an 
appeal to the country in behalf of good order and the constitution. The 
election, which took place in November, resulted in a decided reaction against 
socialism, and that party lost many scats. Nevertheless, the opposition of 
the opponents of the government continued to be extremely vigorous. In 
March, 1905, the ministry resigned; and, after a .short interim ministiy 
under Signor littoni, a more radical one was formed by Signor Forlis. In 
December this ministry resigned, but by request of the king Signor Fortis 
formed another one. In February, 1906, this was refused a vote of confi- 
dence, and Signor Fortis again tendered his resignation 

Tlie past few years have been marked by a decided change in the relations 
between the monarchy and the papacy. On July 20th, 1903, the venerable 
Leo XIII died after a long illness. He had succeeded in bringing the Cath- 
olic Church to a higher position of esteem in the eyes of all nations, even those 
predominantly Protestant, than it had occupied for many years, but he had 
consistently maintained his predecessor’s altitude towards the Italian gov- 
ernnient. His successor, Cardinal Sarto, the patriarch of Venice, who took 
the title of Pius X, soon displa3'cd a disposition to recognise the hopelessness 
of any restoration of the pope’s secular authority and to accept conditions 
as they actually existed. In the year following his installation a modus 
Vivendi was practically established with the government; and in Juno, 1905, 
harmony between the two authorities was still further promoted by the issu- 
ance by the pope of an encjrclical in which he discussed the adaptability of 
the church to the cml situation and withdrew the prohibition against Catho- 
lics participating in public affairs, though urging them to refrain from party 
strife. This prohibition had been by^ no means generally obseiwed, but its 
withdrawal has tended to make active in public life a class which will consider- 
ably strengthen the conservative element. 

The ouuook for the country as a whole appears to brighten somewhat as 
the years pass.^ It is true that there is frequently much disorder, that the 
tone of public life is not so high as it ought to be, and that, owing to hea^'y 
taxation, the poverty of the soil, and other causes, the condition of the poor, 
especially in southern Ital}^ is so bad that as many as 100,000 persons have 
emigrated in a single year; but it is also true that illiteracy is decreasing, and 
that there have been many notable reforms. Italian art and literature have 
in recent years been making progress in cosmopolitan favour, and Italy seems 
destined to a certain re-illumination of her ancient splendoure.o 
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Chapter XVIII. The Napoleoxic RfcoTME (ISOO-lSl.'i a.d.) 

* Carlo Botta, op. nV.— •'C.vrlo Dexixa. Storin dell’ Italia OcciV/pn/n/p.— 'MVilliasi 
Spaldixg. op. cit.—' Cesare B.vlro. Sanimario della staria eTItalia. — '’IlERJf.txx Refchltx, 
Geschichte Italiens.—s Giovaxxi de Castro, .Staria iV Italia, 1709-1814. 


Cn.vpTER XIX IxErrncTCAL Stryogli-s (181."i-1847 a.d.) 

* Isaac Boot, op. cit . — '’IlniXRicn Leo, Gtsrhiehte der italienlsrhen Siaaten. — ‘'W. 
Spaiaixg, op. dL — ' »T. A. R. Marriot, The Maters of Modem Italg . — ' 11. II. Wrightsox, 
A Ilistorg eg Modem Italg. — ej. A. Svaioxns. o;}. cit . — ^Cofxtess Martixexgo Cr3a« 
RE8CO, T/io Liberation of Italg.— Ghalterio, RivnJgmenti Italiani. — iP. .Sassoxe. France 
et Vltalie . — '■’C. A. Fvffe, A History of Modern Europe . — ' Ji'les ZELT.nR, op. cit. 


Chapter XX. The Ltberatiox of Italy (1818-lSfifi a.d.) 

* CouxTESs AIartikexgo Cesaresco, op. cit. — « Fr.vxcesco Bi:RTor.ixi,iStonV d'ltdlia. 
•'C. Bulle, Geschichte des KSnigreiches Italiens. — 'Taxile Delord, Histoire du Second 
Empire. — '^Pelix Hexxeghy, Histoire de /’/talie.— •■'G eorg Weber, Allgemeine Weltge- 
schichte. — H. Rehchlix, o/i. cit. 
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Chapteu XXI. The Completion op Italian Unity (1807-1878 a.d.) 

MV. 11: Thayer, op. eft.— 'Marie Rattazzi, Urhano RfUtazzi ct sons temps, docu- 
mentis ineditis. — MI. Wickham Stead, “ History ol Italy,” in the New Volumes o£ the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica . — *P. Bertolini, op. cit . — Jules Zeller, Pie JX el Vidor 
Emanuel, 1S4G-1878. —« Comte de Beaufort, Hisloire de Vinvasion des dials pontificaux.— 
*TnE O’Clery, The Makiny of Italy.—iG. S. Godkin, Life of Vidor Emmanuel IT, First 
King of Italy. 


Chapter XXII. Recent History, 1878-1903 

*J. W. Probyn, Italy from the Fall of Napoleon I in 1815 to the Year 1890..— II. Wick- 
ham Stead, o/). eft.— «' B olton Kino and Thomas Okey, Italy To-dey.— 'R uggiero 
Bonghi, Leone XIII e tl governo italiano. 
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About, Edmund, The Roman Question, Ne\r York, I85D, 1 voL — Ademar, Chronicon 
Aquitanicuin, a history of the Fraiildsh monarchy from its he^piming to 1029.— Adomoli, 
G., Da San Martino a ^lentana, 3^Iilano, 1802, 8 vols. — Anna Comnena, Alexias. 

Anna Comnena (1083-114^, daughter of the easieni emperor Alexis L tras famous for 
lier beauty and her talent. She 'was carefully educated by tier fatlier, and is said to have 
early surpassed all her contemporaries in philosophy and eloquence. At her father’s deatli 
in 1118 she made an nnsuccessiul attempt to place her husband, Nicephoms Bxyennius, on 
the throne. Her Afexmr, a biography of her father, is one of the most important works of 
Byzantine historiography. Bj* some critics, indeed, it is placed almost on a par with the 
ancient classics. 

Annales G^nuenses, edited by Fertz, Alonumenta Germaiiim hislorica, vol. 18, and 
Muratori, vol. G. 

The Annales GenuenseSj written largely by commission of the republic, fonn the most 
complete series of chronicles of their age. They cover a continuous period of almost two 
centuries (1100-1291). Caffaro, who began the series, was a citizen of distinction, having 
served the republic as general, consul, and ambassador. lie kept a caiuful record of what he 
himself saw and what was told him by consuls .and oiliers in aul horily. When in 1152 he 
presented his book to the consuls they ordered it to be copied and preserved in the archives 
of the city. Pleased at this prompt appreciation, he conimned his annals to 1168. He was 
succeeded by the chancellor Chertus, whose connection with the events he relates likewise 
gives value and interest to his writing. Other names connected with the annals are Otto-* 
bonus, Marchirins, Bartholomeus, and James D’Oria. The annals are diaracterised from 
first to last by impartiality and precision and a great alnindancc of facts, names, and dates. 

Archivio Storico Italiauo, Firenze, 1842 if., 119 vols. to 1903. 

The most valuable collection of documents and clironicles supplementmy to Muratori. 

Arzivabene, Count C., Italy under Victor Emanuel ; a personal narrative. London, 1862, 
2 vols. — Azeglio, Alassimo Marchese d’, Recollections (trans. by Count AlafTei), London, 
1SG8, 2 vols. 

Bacci, V., Ricordi del Risorgimento Ttaliano, Alilano, 1890. — Balzani, Ugo, Early 
Chroniclers of Italy, London, 1883. 

This volume, one of the series of Ear^y Chroniclers of Europe^ contains accounts and 
criticisms of all the principal chroniclers of the Middle Ages from Cassiodonis to Yillani. 
Including, as it does in many instances, brief extracts from the originals, it gives a very 
clear idea of the sonrees of the medueval history of Italy. 

Barth, H., Crispi, Leipsic, 1893. — Bartholomeus Scriba, see Annales Gemienses. — 
Bartoli, A., I prim! due Secoli della Litteratura Italiana, Milano, 1880, 1 vol. — Beaumont* 
Vassy, E. F., v icomte de, Histoire das £tats Enropdens depnis le Congres de Vienne, Paris, 
1843-1853, G vols. (vol. V has sab-title £ltats Xtalien^. — Bergante, Count A., I nostri tempi, 
Milano, 1884. — Bersezio, V., H regno di Vittorio Emanuele IT, Trent’ anni di vita italiana, 
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Torino, 1878-1898,7 vols. — Berti, D.,I1 conte di Cavoar avanti il 1848, Roma, 188G. — Ber- 
tocci, Giuseppe, Repertorio Biblio^afico delle Opeie stampate in Italia nel Secolo XTX, 
1876-1887, vou. 1-^. — Bertolini, P., Memorio Risorgimento Italiano, Milano, 1899; 
“Stotia delle dominazioni Germanicbe in Italia,” in Storia politica d’ Italia, Milano, -1874. — 
Bianchi, 17., Lapolitioa di Massimo d’ Azeglio 1848-1859, Torino, 1883 ; La Casa di Savoia e 
la Monarohia italiana, Torino, 1884. — Blanc, J., Bibliographic italico-f ran 9 aise, Milano, 1886. 
— Blasi, R., La 17uova Italia, Torino, 1891. — Bonetti, A. M., I Martiri Italiani, Modena, 
1891. — Boraachi, G., Garibaldi nella Stoiia, Pinerolo, 1884. — Bordone, J. F; T., Garibaldi 
1807-1882, Paris, 1891. — Bosco, G., Compendium of Italian History, London, 1881, 1 vol. 
— Botta, Carlo G. G., History of Italy during Consulate and Empire of Hapoleon Bonaparte, 
London, 1828, 2 vols.; Storia d’ltalia, Paris, 1837, 14 vols. — Breganze, L., A. Depretis ed i 
suoi Tempi, Yerona, 1894. — Breslau, H., Handbuch der Urkundenlebre fiir Italien, Leipsic, 
1889. — Browning, O., Guelphs and Ghibellines 1256-1409, London, 1893. — Bulle, C., 
Geschichte des Roni^'eiches Italien, Berlin, 1890. — Bulwer Lytton, E., Rienzi. — Burohar- 
dus, Johannes, Dianum (incomplete) in Labarthe and Cimber’s Archives curieuses de I’his- 
toire de France. 

The diary of Johannes Burchardus (died 1.506), master of ceremonies at the papal court 
and later Bishop of Horta, is of great importance on account of its reliability. It covers the 
years 1483-1506, and is concerned principally -with the relations of Prance and England. 

Burckbardt, J., Cultnr der Renaissance in Italien, .Srd edition, Leipsic, 1877. 

As Jakob Burcldiardt (1818-1897) combines rare literary skill -with great einidition and 
keen criticism of sources, his is one of the most useful of German -worlcs on the Renaissance. 

Butt, Isaac, History of Italy from Abdication of Napoleon I, London, 1860, 2 vols. 

Caffaro, see Annales Genuenses. — Callegari, E., ‘‘Freponderanze straniere,” in Storia 
politica d’ Italia. — Canth, Cesare, Histoire des Italiens, Paris, 1859, 12 vols. 

Cesare Canth (1805-1895) -was at the same time an ardent republican and a devoted church- 
man, and his history, owing largely to its popular character and its partisan spirit^ brought 
its author into wide repute m ms o-wn count^. 

Cappeletti, L., Storia di Carlo Alberto, Roma, 1891; Storia di Vittorio Emanuele H e 
dd suo regno, Roma, 1892-1893, 3 vols. — Capponi, Gino, Geschichte der florentinischen 
Republik Qrans. by H. Diitschke), Leipsic, 1876, 2 vols. — Carducci, G., Studi Litterari, 
Livorno, 1OT4; La-vitaitaliananelcinqnecento, lliilano, 1894, 3 vols. — CaBBiodorus, Magnus 
Aurelius, Letters (trans. -with introduction by T. Hodgldn), Oxford, 1889. 

Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus held the highest offices in the Ostrogothic kingdom from 
Theodoric to Vitages. His letters, which contain the decrees of .Theodoric and of his suc- 
cessors, ai'e the best sdurce of our knowledge of the Ostrogotliic kingdom in Italy. 

Castro, G., Ficcola Storia dTtalia, Milano, 1888; Patria, Milano, 1882. — Cellini, Ben- 
venuto, Memoirs (trans. by T. Roscoe), London, 1850; (trans. by J. A. Symonds), London, 
1887. 

Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571), certainly the most celebrated if not the greatest of gold- 
smith^ was also the author of one of the most famous and remarkable autobiographies ever 
written. Although he was born and died at Florence, a large part of his life was spent in 
restleffl wandering, for he was continually embroiled in feuds and implicated in assassina- 
tions in consequence of which he was frequently forced -to sudden flight. His principal 
works were executed for Pope Clement YII, Francis I of France and Cosmo de’ Medici flie 
Great. Besides his work in gold and silyer Cellini also dislanguished bimsfllf in, die- 
cutting and enamelling and executed a few pieces of sculpture on a grander scale. Of these 
the most famous is the bronze statue of Perseus wi^h the head of Medusa which stands in 
froiit of "the old ducal palace at Florence. This is one of the most typical TnnTnimft Ti».«f of the 
Italian Renaissance, a work full of the fire of genius and of the grandeur of terrible beauW. 
In his autobiography he sets forth with the utmost directness and animation the history of 
these works, as well as his amours and hatreds and his varied adventures. He relates his 
homicides with devout complacency and frequently runs into extravagances that it is impos- 
sible to credit but at the same time difficult to set down as deliberate falsehoods. Cellini 
also -wrote treatises on the goldsmith’s art, on sculpture and on design. 

Cesaresco, Countess E. Martinengo, The Liberation of Italy, London, 1895; Cavour, 
London, 1898.— Cesaroni, E., La Tradizione unitaria in Italia, Torino, 1887. — Chaillot, 
L., L’ unita Italiana, Roma, 1882. — Chierici, L., Carlo Alberto e il suo ideale, Roma, 1892. 
— Cipolla, C., Pubblicazioni sulla storia medioevale italiana, Venezia, 1892; “Storia delle 
signrae itahane,” in Storia poliiaca d’ Italia, Milano, 1874.— CoUetta, Gen. P., History of 
the Kingdom of Naples 1734-1825 (trans. by S. Homer), Edinburgh, 1858, 2 vols.— Com- 
pagni, Dino, Istoria Piorentina dal 1280 al 1312, Firenze, 1728 (Muratori, vol. 9). 

Dino Compagni, a contem]porary of Dante, -was a man of strict integrity and straight- 
forwrara character who held high office in Florence for many years, and after his retirement 
•wrote his chronicle of the years during and just after his o-wn political life. His personal 
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filiare in the events ho relates makes his chronicle reliahlc, ^vhile iis siinpli*, direct style and 
the spirit of passionate patriotism with which it is ixirvaricd lend it iiiiusual interest. 

Comyn. Sir R., History of the Western Empire, London. 1651, volfs, — Corpi, P., II 
risorgimetito italiano, Biografii Storico-politichz, IVlilaiio, 18Si. — Corrc-idino, C., Storia 
d’ Italia 474-14.94, Torino, ISSC. — Corti, S., Breve del rihorgimento italiano, Eoma, 1885. 

— Cosci, A., “L' Italia diirautc le Prepoiideraiize straniere,” in Storia politica d* Italia. 

Costa de Beauregard, A.. Lcs derniercs annccs dii roi Charles Alliort, Paris, 1890. — 
Crowe, J. A., and Cavalcaselle, G. B., A New Ili^toiy- of Painting in Italy from the 
Second to the Sixteenth Century, etc., London, 1881-16GC, 3 vols.; Ilisloxy of Painting in 
North Italy, etc., from the Fourteentli to the Sixtccntli Century, London, 1*871, 2 vols. 

Dandolo, Andrea, Chronicon Vcnctiim a pontificalu S. Slarci ad annum usque 1389; 
succedit Baph. Caresini continuatio usque ad annum 1388 nunc primiim evulgata. In 
Mnratori, vol. xii. 

Andrea DandoWs work, written while he was doge, is the most important of Venetian 
chronicles. The author collected liis materials with great diligence and learning, but made 
little effort at logical arranTOiiicnt or artistic pres^-ntation. Though credulous as to fables 
concerning remote events, he is unusually reliable when dealing with his own period and 
that immediately preceding. 

Dam, P. A., Ilisioirc dc la Republique de Veiiise. Pari'-, 1877-1881, 6 vols. — Del Iiuago, 
L, Dino Conipagni c la siiacronicn, Firenze, 187.9-1880, 3 vols. — Dcninn, C. G. SL, Dcllc 
Rivoluzionijl’ Italia, Firenze, 1820, 5 vols. — Dennistoun, .L, Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, 
London, 1851— 1853, 3 voK— Depping, G. B., Ilistoirc des Expeditions inaritimes des Xoi*^ 
inands, Paris, 182G.— Dunand-Hcnry, A-, Les doctrincM et la politique dconomiqnes du 
Comte Cavour, Paris, 1902. — Dunham, S. A., Europe in the Middle Ages, London, 1838-1830, 
4 vols. 

Bliot, George, Romola, London. 1803. — Bmiliani, Giudici, Storia della litteratura Itali- 
ann, Firenze, 1855, 2 vols.— Epinois, H. dc P, Les Pieces du Froebs de Galilde, Paris, 1877. 
— Ewart, K. D., Cosimo de’ Medici, London, 1899. 

Falcandus, Hugo, Ilistoria de rebus gestis in Sicilinc regno, etc. 

Gibbon said of Hugo Falcandus: <*IIc has been styled the Tacitus of Sicily; and after a 

i *ust, but immense abatement from the first to the tweUtli century*, from a senator to a monk, 

! would not strip liim of his title; his narrative is rapid and perspicuous, his stylo bold and 
elegant, his observation keen, lie had studied mankind, and feels like a man.” Although 
Falcandus was devoted to the interests of the Nonnan nobility in Sicil}* and obtained his 
information largely from partisan sources, his history is judicial and impartial to a consid- 
emblo decree. He does not suppress nor distort facts mimvoumblo to his panj-. but contents 
bmsclf with explaining them ironi his point of view. ^lorcovcr he had a broader view of 
history than as a bare narrative of fact^ and to him we one our only knowledge of a number 
of details respecting the political constitution of tlic monarchy as well ns the condition of 
the nobility and thc^oplc. 

Fantuzzi, M., iSlonumenti Bavennati de' secoli di mezzo, Venezia, 1801-1804, 0 vols. 
Documents of the ninlli and following centuries. — Faiini, L. C., The Roman State from 
ISlo to 1830 (trails, under tlic direction of W. E. Gladstone), London, 1851 to 1854, 4 vols. 
—Ferrari. Giuseppe, llistoire des rdvolut ions dTtalic; on Gnelfes et Gibelins, Paris, 1858, 
4 vols. — Filiasi, G., Memoric storiche de Veneti prinii e sccondi, Venezia, 1790-1798, 8 vols. 
— Flodoardns, Annales. 

The chronicle of Hodoardus or Frodoardj a Frankish bishop, covers the years 019-860. 
Freeman, E. A., Historical Essays, First Series, London, 1871 ; articles on Normans” 
and "Sicily” in Encyclopsedia Britannica. 

Gaffarel, P-, Bonaparte et les rdpnbliqucs italiennes 1790-1709, Paris, 1895. — Galileo, 
The Accusation, Condemnation, and Abjuration of, 1819. — Gallenga, A. (L. Mariotti), 
Italy, Fast and Present, London, 1846, 2 vols.; The Pope and the King. London, 1879, 
2 vols.— Gallnzzi, R., Storia del Grandncaia de Toscana, Firenze, 1822, 11 vols. — Gari- 
baldi, G., Epistolario di G. Garibaldi, Milano, 1885. 2 vols.; Aiitobiograpliy (trans. by 
A. IVeme^, London, 1889, 3 vols.— Gaudenzi, A.. Sui rax^porti fra rjtaiia I'linpero 
d'Oriente, Bologna, 1888. — Gebhard, £., Les Origines de la Renaissance en Ilalie, Paris, 
1879. — Ohio, H., La ^erra del anno 1866 in Italia. Firenze. 1887. — Ghiron, J., Annali 
d' Italia, in continuazione al Mnratori, Milano, 1888. — Ghisleri, A., Atlnntino storico 
d* Italia, Bergamo, 1891. — Giacometti, G.,La Question Italianne 1814-1810, Paris, 1893. — 
Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. — Gilbert, William, Lncrctla Borria, 
Duchess of Feirara, London, 1869, 2 vols. — Ginguend, F. L., Histoire Littdraire dTtdie, 
Pari^ 1824-1835, 9 vols. — Godkin, G. S., Life of Victor Emmanuel II, First King of Italy, 
11, w. — voji. IX. 2t 
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London, 1879, 2 yols.— Gotte, A., La Corona di Casa Savoia, Firenze, 1887. — Gregoro- 
vius, F., Lncrezia Borgia, Stuttgart, 1874, 2 vols. ; History of the City of Borne during the 
Middle Ages (trans. by Annie Hamilton), London, 1894-1902, 8 vols. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius ^1821-1891) devoted the better part of his life to the most exten- 
stre and minute investigations in the libraries and archives of Borne, Italy, and Germany. 
The result of these studies 'was his great work. The History of the City of Rome, which is 
remarkable not only for its scholarship but for its brilliant and fascinating style. It was 
'translated into Italian under the authority of the city council of Borne and at public expense. 

Grimm, Hermann, Life of Michael Angelo (trans. by Faiinj' E. Bunnet), London, 1896, 
2 vols. — Gkiicciardini, F., History of Italy from 1490-1532 (trans. by Austin F. Goddard), 
London, 1753, 10 vols. 

Since the publication in 1857 of his Opere inedite, Francesco Guicciardini (1483-1540) has 
stood in the first rank among political philosophers, even dif^uting the supremacy with Ms 
friend Macchiavelli. He had a long career as diplomatist, statesman, and general in which 
in addition to the 'vices of his age ue displayed such cold calculation, phlegmatic egotism 
and glaring discord between opinions and practice as to make him perh^ms the most odious 
of his contemporaries. Yet it is this very want of feeling that gives excell^ce to Ms Mstory. 
His style is dull and prolix and he has no sense of perspective, but as an analyst he stonds 
'without a rival. His Mstory is of no interest 'to 'the general reader, but is of great importance 
for research in the period 'with which it deals, 1494^1532. 

Hallam, H., Yiew of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. — Hartmann, L. M., 
Gesehiohte Italians im Mittelalter, Gotha, 1897-1900, 2 vols. — Hartwig, O., Qudlen und 
Forschungen zur altesten Geschichte der Stadt Florenz, Halle, 1875-1880, 2 vols. — Haw- 
thorne, Nathaniel, Marble Faun, 1860. — Hazlitt, W. 0., History of the YenetianBraublic, 
London, 1860, 4 vols. — Hegel, Carl, Geschichte der Stadteveriassimg von Italian, I^ipsic, 

1847, 2 vols. — Henneguy, F., Histoire de ITtalie depuis 1815, Paris, 1885 Heyd, W. von 

Grachich'te des Lev^tehandels im Mittelalter, Leipsic, 1885-1886, 2 vols. — Hillebrand, E., 
Dino Compagni: Etude Historique et LitMraire sur I’dpoque de Dante, Paris, 1862. — 
Hodgkin, Thomas, Italy and her Invaders, Oxford, 1880-1885, 4 vols. 

Thomas Hodgidn is the first to present in English the results of modem research concern- 
ing the barbarian invasions of Italy. He gives a full description of the social organisation, 
and 'traces in detail the movements of the various Germanic and Aaintin tribes. 

Hunt, L., Italian Poets, London, 1846, 2 vols. — Hunt^ William, History of Italy, London 
and New York, 1874. 

Jona, G., La Bappresentanza politica, Modena, 1892. 

BUngton, F. L., History of Frederick II, Emperor of the Bomans, London, 1862, 2 vols. 

F. T., Handbook of Painting. The Italian Schools. Bevised and remodelled 
from the most recent researches by Lady Eastlake, London, 1880, 2 vols. 

Labarte, J., History of the Arts of the Middle Ages, London, 1855— Leo, H., 
Greschichte der italienischen Staaten, Hamburg, 1829-1832, 5 vols. ; Entwiokelung der Yerfas- 
sung der lombardischen Sfildte, Hamburg, 1824.— Looascio, F., Fa fallita Italica, Bobel- 
Uone del 1848, Falermo, 1887s — Lozzi, Cs Biblioteca istorica della antica e naova Italia. 
Palermo, 1886.— Luise, G. di, S'toria critica ddle Bivoluzioni italiane, Napoli, 1887. 

Maca^y, T. B., Machiavdli, Essay on, London and New York. — Machiavelli, N., 
History of Florence and of the Affairs of Italy, London, 1847 ; Works trantiated by Detmold, 
Bo^on, 1882, 4 vols. — Malaspini, Bicordano and Giacotto, LTstoria antica dell’ origine 
anno 1281, con 1’ aggiunta dal detto anno per inHinn al 1286, Fioreiize, 
1566. (.^0 in Muratori, yol. YIH.) 

Of Ricwdano and Giacotto Malaspini we possess but very meagre and uncertain infor- 
mation. The chronide bearing their names was long believed to he the earliest work on 
Itahan histoiy written in the vernacular, but its authenticity has recently been questioned. 

\ illani contains much of the same matter in nearly the same words. It is conjectured that • 
the so-caUed ^laspiniwere of later date than Yillani and that they either copied from him 
or both copied from a common source that has not come down to us. All this, however, 
does not detract from the picturesqueness and interest of their chronicle, nor from its 
reliabihty as 'to the facts narrated in it. 

Malatexxa, G., Historia Sicilise, Caesaraug^sta, 1578. 

Godofredia Malaterra, a Benedictine monk, has left us a very valuable history of the 
iS ormans in Sicily, written at the command of Count Boger. It ends with the year 1099. 

MaMo,F., Geschichte des ostgothischen Beiches in Italien, Breslau, 1824 Manu- 

cardi, F., Beminiscenze storiche, Torino, 1890.^3Mraiizoni, A., La livoluzione fr^ncese e la 
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nvoliwione italiana del 1860, Milano, 1889 — Marchirins Scriba. see AnnaJo* Gennenses.— 

Kamott, J. A. K., XJie Makers of Modem Italy, London, ISSO Maai, IJ. Tia libri di 

stem dc^ molnzione rt^ana, Bolomi, 1887 ; II segreto del Re Carlo Alberto, Bologna, 
CHavi^re, M. A. ll. de, La Diploinatie an temps do Mncliiavel, Paris, 
® Charles de, I>e Comte de Caronr, Paris and London, 1877. 

—MMsanLJ., Life and Writings rf, Ixmdon, 1861-1S7II, G voR; EssaTs (trans. by 
T. Okey), London, 1891.— Iffignet, F. II., Ilistoire de la Rimlitd de Francois I et db 
Charles \ , Pan^ 18^, 2 vols. MontanelU. G., Memoircs sur I'ltalie, Paris. 1859, 2 voR 
— Montmrola, B., Bibliografia dd risorrimento Italiano, Roma, 188i.— Monumenta 
^1 iu^M hiBtonoa, ed. hy 6. H. Pertz, G. Waitz, and E. Iliiiiiinler. Ilanover and Berlin, 

IffiO, cto, 3a vote — Mttntz, L., Les Prdcurseurs de la Renaiseance, Paris, 1881 Mnmtozi, 

scriptores, ilediolaui, 1723-1751, 25 vote. ; Annali d’ Italia, Milano, 
1744r-1749, 12 vote. ’ 


Ludovico Anlomo Muratan (1672-17.50), for many years librarian of flie duke of Modena, 
devoted his long life to ardent and enoigctic labour in various fields of scholamhip. IBs 
pnncipal work, the Scriptores, is a great storehouse of coiitemporarv doeuraents covering the 
entire Middle Ages from 600 to 1500 and is the most imiiortant collection of the sort 
Mussatus, Albertinus, De Gestis Ileinrici 1*11 Caesaris, Uistoria Augusta. De Gestis 
itaheorum iJost Mortem Ileinrici VIT. In Muratori, vol. X. 

Albertinus Mussalus (12G1-1330 ?) had in his lifetime a wide reputetion os a writer of 
Lato poeti-y and was also a prominent politic.<il and militan' lender in his native city of 
FAuua*^ Wliilo A friGiid mid Admirer of tlic emperor Ilenxy Vll, Mussatns is however quite 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL R^SUM!^ OF ITALIAN HISTORY 

THE NORTH ITALIAN STATES AND REPUBLICS 

FROM THE PALL OP THE WESTERN EMPIRE TO THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 

(476-1000 A.D.) 


Tl^ deposition of Romulus Auguslulus (476) opens a new era for the Italian people. 
The entire peninsula conies under the titular sway of the Eastern cniperoi'i Odo- 
acer the Ilerulian chief ruling ns king of his own people, and as regent over the rest 
of tM inhabitmits. This mixed Teutonic and Roman government is continued by 
the Ostrogothic dynasty beginning with Theodoric, who in 493 at the commission of 
overthroivs and replaces Odoacer. The chief strength of the Ostro- 
goths hes m northern Italy; thw have little influence over the descendants of the 
Greek colonists in the south. The ties between Italy and Constantinople having 
become very weak, Justinian I plans the reconquest of Italy. By the efforts of 
Behsanus and Narses this is accomplished in 553; the Ostrogothic kingdom falls. 
Italy IS again a real member of the Roman Empire, ruled in the emperor’s name by 
the exarch A’^ose capital is at Ravenna. This state of affairs lasts but fifteen years. 
Nai-res, the first exarch, recced to Constantinople in 565, and disaffected wiUi his 
- j empress^ is said to have imdted Alboin the Lombard chief to 

invade ihe Italian peninsula. In 568 he crosses the Alps, and in three years is 
master of nearly the whole of northern Italy. The poHtical unity of the prainsula 
IS broken, not to be repaired until the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
tlu’ough the middle of the peninsula. Venice, founded about 
452 by families from A^uileia and Pavia fleeing from Attila, remains imtouched. 
bo does Genoa and i^ts Riviera. Rome does not acknowledge the Lombai'd rule at 
lavia, neither does ttie countiy east of the Apennines from Sie Po to Ancona where 
the exarch rules at Ravenna, nor the duchy of Nmles.the islands of Sicilv, Sardinia 
and Corsica, and the Muthernmost province of Calabria. The duchies of Spoleto 
Md Benev®nto have Lombard rulers, but they are nearly independent of Pavia. 
Such M the condition of Italy at the end of the sixth centiiW. 

Lot/m*/! ’IrlnA aIar/v * 


_ ^ wv*MP** iiuxuo xuL i/ub pUTpose oi sell- 

Paoluccio Anafesto, the first doge, is elected and a council of tribunes 
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io2 the Byzantine possessions in northern Italy art* conquered bv the Lom 

bard fang, and the exarch flees from Kaveniia, Pephi™SoS France at 

conquests which lie hands over to Stephen f755) and 

®Z £f ^?«'n5ng of the ninth centnn' shows Rome 


T QIA 1 t ‘V" IIWUIU lO Illlll OI tiie u cst. 

In 810 the j^oplc of Venice remove the scat of government from the mainland to 

T ^ building of St. Slark's is begun- 

^“Sbv ^ Their fortunes are varied, 

r 41 i ® Carloniunan dynasty has enabled the Greeks to take 
man} cities from the SaraMns and raise a new iiower that comprises sonthom Italy 

^ "T a patrician or catapau remains a 

RMtem pjtnpirc until 1013. Charlema^e does not overthrow the polit- 
ical ^«cm m the north, and the Rreat lords retain their terrilorira they have enjoyed 
since the days of riicodoric. With the decay of Charlemagne’s dynasty, these i<wni 
nders corresiwiidiiigly increase their power, and the bishops appointed to the cities 
have tecome almost independent sovereigns. Tliis local ascendency is never sun- 
prpsed by the emperor, and to itis due the rive of the medfeval Italian republics. 

At the Iramniiing of llic tenth coiitniy we find these great territorial lords and bishops 
the clnef powera in nortlietn Italy— among them the archbishop of Milan, the dtdM 
OI rntui, and the count of Tuscany, the latter asserting his predominance since the 
time of Jlomface I in 823. The obedience they pay the king of Italy is merely 
nominal, and indeed the king is constantly at war with his great vassals. From tiie 
deposition of Charles the Fat (888) to the intnision of Otto I into tiie affairs of. 
Italy (non the crown of that countiy is tlio bone of contention between the great 
lords of Fnuh and Bcneveiito. The Magyars and Saracens also repeatedly invade 
defended cities rise in power and importance. 

With the advent of Otto I their municipal libertj* is not much curtailed. The govern- 
ment of tho ^ity is genemlly carried on b\* two or more consuls chosen by popular 
TOte. Ill 007 the Venetians* conquest of the Adriatic coast and islands as for as 
Bngasa, put themselves in a more independent attitude towards the Eastern emperor. 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 

The untimely death of Otto III (1002) is an imiiortant event in the de%*elopment of the 
Italian cities. In the resulting dispute for the crown, Pavia upholds tiie Lombard 
nobles in their choice of Arduin. j^Iilan crowns the German king Henry 11. 

1003 War between Pisa and Lucca, the first waged between the medirovm Italian cities. 

1001 Henxy bums Pftvia. l^Iilan and Pavia wake to indepeudeut life and action in this strug- 
gle. The Saracens capture a portion of Pi^^a. 

1011 Second attack of the Saracens on Pisa, which now nf^snincs the offensive. 

1017 The Pisans drive tho Saracens from Sardinia and take the island. 

1018 Heribert becomes archbishop of Milan, and the most powerful lord in northern Italy. 

1024 On death of Henry II, Heribert invites Conrad 31 of Germany to Italy and gives him 

the iron crown of I^mbardy (1026). 

1020 Tlie Venetians expel their doge Otione Orseolo, but recall him in 1031. The people 
of Lodi resent Meribert’s apjiointing their bishop, and a war ensues in which Heri- 
bert is successful. 

1036 Battle of Campo Malo, between TIeribert and the opponent factions. Heribert sum- 
mons the emperor to his aid, but the latter, offended at the independence of the 
Milanese, retires to Pavia. 
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1037 At Diet of Roncaglia Conrad enacts decree that all fiefs shall be hereditary. This is to 
check the power of the ecclesiastical lords. Siege of Milan by Conrad, who has 
to retire on account of pestilence. 

1 Milan raised at death of Conrad. Heribert devises the carroccio. 
i'Af . people of Milan, headed by Lanzo, drive the nobles out of Milan. 

1044 Peace restored in Milan. 

1045 Death of Heribert. 


1048-1055^Diirin g^^ e^p o^^ca te of Leo IX, attempts to enforce celibacy of clergy are vigor- 

1055 The countess Matilda begins her rule in Tuscany. 

1063 The foundations of the cathedral at Pisa are laid. 

approves the Pisan code of laws-a revival of the Pandects of Justinian. 
1077 The Norman conque^ of southern Italian cities put the trade of the Mediterranean 
mto the hands of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. For a century and a half Pisa has the 
largest tracle. 

9 countess MatUda’s armyfis defeated near Mantua. 

« ®^* ‘^®^®®'* ^^® Yenetiah fleet by Robert Guiscard. 

1091 Capture of Mantua and Ravenna by Henry TV. 


THE TWELFTH CENTUEY 

At the beginning of the twelfth century Milan and the other Lombard pities have 

municipalities, a result achieved principally through the wa?of 

S”®’^®®^”??*?i°*^®®?““^ssMatilda,whohasobtainedpracticallythepowerofaqueen. 

1111 The Milanese attack and destroy Lodi and Como. The leadership oi Milan in Lom- 
Daray is now confirmed. 

1114 Revolt of Mantua, which is subdued by the countess Matilda. The Pisans descend 

pmoners ™ Balearic Isles, and return with rich booty and many 

1115 Death of the co^tess Matilda. Beginning of the struggle between pope and emperor 

for her grcat doma^ In 1102 she deeded them to the pope. Witn Matilda’s death 
Ills nse of ^orence and other Tuscan cities to independence. 

1118 War breaks out between Genoa and Pisa over the supremacy of Sardinia and Corsica 

thrfiaSfSth^S^ *^® ®®“t™l in Corsica. Consecration of 

1123 

JJI rfSrmoXicS^dl^at^^ 

132 Peace between Genoa and Pisa. Innocent 11 gives the Genoese church partial sunrem- 
1 1 q*; T W ,*^® “ Sardinia and elsewhere ^ ^ 

1140 jossesion,. 

1144 War breaks^ out among the Italian cities. Venice against Ravenna; Verona and Vi- 
11 fin Thf a^mst Padua and Treviso; Florence and Pisa against Lucca w-nd Siena 

1151 DefeS®o/SSnSe®l^^^^ . . ' , 

1168 I"*” 

1 1 S *^5^®® razes Tortona. Milan preSes fS wan 

1166 Milan rebmlds Tortona and defeats Pavia. 

1 1 KQ Bank of Venice. 

1168 BWan again destroys Lodi. Second appearance of Frederick in Italy. Sieffe of Milan 
which surrenders on account of famine. Diet at Tfonopo-Pa “ miian, 
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1150 The hlilanesc refuse to obey the podcsta. 

1100 Snmndor of Cmna tor^erict. to the cruelty of Cremona. 

Lucca obtains its indcxicndcncc from Wclf of Tusianv 
1102 a ““e montlis' siege. It is*tolally desf.royed. Lombardy 

iinl yeroncse March, a«!^stcd by Venice, form a league against Frederick. 

1107 Siege of Anwna bj' FredenciM 'who has rctunied to Italy the previous year. Brescia, 

other north Italian ciMes form the 
11 BQ liberties from Frederick. It begins to rebuild Milan, 

lino V tl‘c PlagMC, returns to Germany. 

1109 Tli^ea™ builds .\lessandna. The pope and Eastern emperor join the league against 
Frederick. Other cities enter the league. Pavia and Montferrat alone remain loyal 
lo tiio empire* 

1171 ISnslern emperor Manuel I seizes the A'euelian possessions in his dominions. 
Stephen, king of Iluiigaiy, captures many Dalnmtiaii cities from Venice* Venice 
recovers Zara, takes Kagusa, and attacks Xegropont. 

11/2 Capture of Scio by the Venetians. 

1173 The Venetian licet returns from the East and infects the cih- ^vith the placiie. Tumults 
break out and the doge is slain* 

expedition of Frederick to Italy. The Campanile of Pisa is begun* 

HIS parhally restored between Genoa and l»isa by Frederick’s mediation. 

I17G Frederick threatens Slilan* lie is defeated disastrousl}* at Legnano by the Milanese 
alhos* lie opens negotiations with the pope for peace. 

11/ # Keconcuiatmn tetvreen Frederick and the pope at Venice. Six years’ trace concluded 
with the Lombard cities* They" do not n«sfc for more than municipal autonomy, and 
-n lose their greatest opportunity of heconiing a powerful nation. 

1181 Bela, king of Iiungaiy, recovers Zara and other cities from Venice* 

1183 The truce With Frederick is made pcriiiaiicnt by the jMsacc of Constance* Venice is not 
included. The communes have their right to self-government by consuls and to 
. TJiese privileges are extended to the Tuscan cities, among 
which Florence is becoming the most powerful. 

1194 Battle between the Genoese and Pisan fleets in the harbour of Messina. 

1198 Establishment of the republic of Florence. 

1199 General war among the Lombard cities owing to a quarrel bet^veen Parma and Pia- 

cenza. 


THE TimiTEEKTlI CENTURY 

The acquisition of independence by the cities brings about constant feuds between the 
people and^ilic nobles* Tlic latter have become more or less financially dependent 
upon the citizens and are forced to reside a portion of tlie year in the cities* Here 
in their palaces they cany on their feuds* in defiance of all civi^ authorit}^ The con- 
suls arc powerless to curb them, and from this state of affairs mdses the ofiSce of po- 
desta fthe name taken from Frederick Barharo5sa*s ofllcial, hut having no connection 
with the empire). The podesta is always the citizen of another cily and holds his 
office for one year. Ilis function is to arbitrate and keep peace between the 
citizens and nobles, and the jiowers delegated to him pave the way for the despots 
of later times. 

1202 The cnisaders capture Zara for Venice in fulfilment of a bargain made with tiie doge 
Dandolo, who disregards Pope Innocent Ill’s threats of excommunication for thl&. 
The Venetians accompany the crusaders lo Conslautinople. 

1204 In the division of the Eastern Empire after the capture of Constantinople the Venetians 

receive about three-eighths of the empire of Romania* Most of this thej* make no 
attempt to take possession of. Formation of Guelfic leagues in Umbria and Tus- 
can, looking to the pope for protection* Pisa, strongly* Ghibelline, holds aloof* 

1205 The Venetians exchange a portion of Thessaly with Boniface of Montferrat for Crete. 

Venice decides on a policy of allowing her nobles to take her acquisitions, holding 
these as fiefs of the repiiblic. 

1208 The Genoese are defeated in an attempt to capture Crete. 

1200 The Ghibellines expel the Guelfs from Ferrara. 

1215 The Buondelmonte (Guelf) and Amidei (Ghibelline) fend begins in Florence. It lasts 
thirty-three years. 

1218 Milan forms a^ league to drive the Ghibellines from Lombardy. It is defeated at 
Gbibello ; this causes great trouble between the Lombard nobles and citizens. 
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1221 The Milanese expel the nobles from the city. 

1222 First war between Fisa and Florence. Foundation of the ITniversily of Fadua. 

1226 Benew^' of the Lombard League for tweniy-fiTe years. 

1227 Frederick n appoints Ezzelino da Bomano to conduct waif are against the Guelfs in the 

Yeronese March. They are defeated in Verona and Vicenza. 

1228 Victo^ of Fisa over the united forces of Florence and Lucca near Barga. 

1233 The cities of the Veronese March conclude the peace of Faquara through the efforts of 
the monk Giovanni da Vicenza. It lasts only a few days. 

123d: Montferrat, Milan, Brescia, and other cities join the rebdnon of Frederick’s son Henry. 
The Fisans renew war with the Genoese. 

1236 Frederick takes the field against the Lombards. Ezzelino is in control in Verona, 

Vicenza, and Fadua. 

1237 Frederick defeats the Milanese and their allies at Cortenuova. The carrocdo is captured 

and sent to Borne as a trophy. Tiepolo, podesta of Milan, son of the doge of Venice, 
put to death. 

1238 The pope allies himself with Venice and Genoa against Frederick, who establishes 

Ghibelline suprema^ in Turin, Asti, Hovara, and Alessandria. Frederick unsuccess- 
fully besieges Brescia. 

1239 The Guelf fortunes be^ to revive, owing to the pope's excommunication of Frederick. 

Bavenna taken by the Venetians and Bolognese. 

1240 The Venetians and A^o d’Esie take Ferrara. Frederick recovers Bavenna. 

1241 The Fisan and Sicilian fleets capture a number of Genoese galleys, bearing the 

French cardinals and bishops to the pope’s council at Borne. Frederick besieges 
Genoa. 

1243 Frederick’s son Enzio is driven from Milan. 

1247 Bevolt of Farma against Frederick, who besieges the town. 

1248 Frederick raises the siege of Farma. Bevolntion in Florence places the ciiy in Ghibel- 

line hands. 

1249 The Bolognese defeat Enzio at Fossalta. He is imprisoned for the rest of his life. 

Ezzelino da Bomano takes Belluno and the marquisate of Este. 

1250 The Florentines free tliemselves from Ghibelline rule. They establish the signoria. 

With death of Frederick, the great power of the emperors in Italy comes to an end. 

1251 The Florentines recall the Guelf exiles and wage war on neighbouring cities to compel 

them to serve under the Guelf banner. 

1252 The first florin coined at Florence. 

1254 The Florentine “ Tear of Victories.” Many triumphs over the Tuscan cities. 

1256 The marquis Azzo recovers Este and captures Fadua. 

1258 The Ghibelline leaders exiled from Florence. 

1259 Defeat and capture of Ezzelino da Bomano at the bridge of Cassano. He 'dies of his 

wounds. 

1260 The Ghibellines headed by Manfred win a great victory at Montaperti. They regain 

Florence. The popular government is abolished. One composed of nobles swearing 
allegiance to Manfred is substituted. 

1264 By this time the head of the Della Torre family holds the oflBce of lord of the people 
in Milan, and other Lombard cities have conferred the same title upon him. The 
office has become hereditary, and we have the beginnings of the future duchy of 
Milan. The pope, jealoiM of the Drila Torre’s growing power, appoints Otto Visconti, 
of a powerful local family, archbishop of Milan. Tne people refuse to receive him 
and are excommunicated by the pope. Be ginning of tiie D^a Torre-Visconti feud. 
The Felavicini are now predominant in the valley of the Fo and the Della Sc^a in 
the Veronese March. 

1266 After Charles of Anjou’s victories in the south, the Florentines destroy their Ghibelline 

government. 

1267 The Florentines intrust the signoria to Charles of Anjou for ten years. Their constitu- 

tion is restored. The Ghibelline cities in the north go fo Conradin’s assistance. 

1269 Charles summons a diet of all Lombard cities at Cremona. Some confer the signoria 

on him; others offer him an alliance. He calls himself imperial vicar. The pope 
becomes jealous of Charles’ power. 

1270 The Doria and Spinola families obtain control of Genoa and support the Ghibrilines. 

War between Bologna and Venice. 

1277 The pope forces Charles to resign the title of imperial vicar. The Visconti obtain the 
ascendency in Milan and henceforth rule the city. 

1280 The count of Savoy takes up his residence in Turin. Fhenza becomes subject to 
Bologna. 

1282 War breaks out between Fisa and Genoa. 
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1284 DiBOstroiis iittval defeat of the Pisans by the Genoese off the iJnnil nf ti. 

POOT ot h bra^ Ugolino dSl. gES; ™dc Pta 

,000 mates a disgraceful peace with the Guelfs, ‘ ® ^ 

1288 De^^os^ifaon of Ugolino, who is starved to death. The manpiis of Este is elected lord of 

10 M ^®®*efeItro <rf Hsa rictoiions over the Florentines. 

^Mbk famffiesf “«mterahip in the Grand Couneil to all but members of the 

« '® Genoese dertroj the Venetian fleet off the ttslmatian coast. 

1290 Genoa through medmlion of Matteo VLsconti. It is favour- 

1800 Florence dindcd between the Xeri Cvioknl Guelfs) and Bianchi fmodorate Guelfe't 
Bkinchi.* Boniface VIII imites Charles of Valois to Italy to check the 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


1801 TJ'f Biorentjnes admit Charles of Valois into the city. The Neri overcome the 
i«no dnvc them out. Uaiilc is among th** expelled. 

?ii ' *“onti are expelled from Milan and the Della Torre return. 
loOl Floronco is partially burned in civil riots. 

1300 family lose their supremacy in Modena. Tlie Doria are expelled from 

1 Qon 5?*”®®^’® fends in the Este fnnuly. The Venetians assi.st one of them to take Ferrara. 
1300 The papal l«^te expels the Estes from Ferrara. It is governed for the pope by 
King Robert of Xaplcs. the Guelf leader. i 

1310 Heniy VII of LiKcniburg enters Italy. He confers title of imperial wear on the 
-lotf -_^*S*^***ff lords of the Lombard io'i\*iis. The V'ciicfinns establisli the Council of Ten. 
loll Hcniy revives the iron crown of Ix)mbardy. The Guelfs driven from Milan and the 
A iscoiiti restored. General Guelf uprising against Ilenxy. Unsuccessful siege of 
^rescia. Jlie Genoese confer absolute authority over the city upon Ilenrv for 
twenty years. * jt j 

1312 Henry withdraws from an attack on Florence. 

1813 Death of Henry as he is preparing to attack Koberfc. Henry’s visit has afforded the 
despots a means of consolidating their power. The A’isconti rule in Milan, the 

Carraresi in Padua. Ugiiccionc da Fnggiuola in Lucca. 
101 K The Ghibellines keep up the struggle in Pisa, Lucca, and other places. 
ixJS ^tt^ione mns many %-ictories over the Guelfs in Lombardy and Tuscany. 

100 The Este fainxIjMS restored in Ferrara. Civil war in Genoa, 
toift Ghibcllincs and U made mler of the city for ten years. 

1810 The Ghibcllincs renew attack on Genoa after Sobert’s departure. Brescia accepts a 
governor from Kobert. 

1320 Unsuccessful attempt of Philip of A^alois to crash the A^isconti. 

1821 Tlio Ghibellines at Genoa defeat an army sent against them bv Hobert. Siege of 
Cremona by Galeazzo A^sconti. 

1322 Simrender of Cremona to Galcazzo. His brother Alarco defeats the papal and Neapol- 
itan army. Excommunication of the AHscont i family. Frederick of Austria refuses 
to take part in the strife. 


18..3 The papal army captures Alessandria and Tort 011 a. It is driven from Milan by the 
A isconti with the help of Ludwig of Bavaria, who is exconiiniinicated for giving 

■f onA n 1 ® Jissistance. Massacre of tlic Pisans in Sardinia by the Aragonese. 

132^ Galeazzo defeats the papal and Neapolitan army at Monza. Kobert refuses to make 
peace. 

1325 Castniccio Castracani of Lucca makes himself lord of Pistoia and with the A’lsoonti 
attacks Florence. 

1820 The Pisans abandon Sardinia to the Aragonese. The Florentines make Charles, son 
of Bobert, governor of the city in return for the promibc of Bobert's assistance 
against Castracani. 

1327 Ludwig IV of Germany receives the Lombard crown at Milan. He imprisons Gale- 
azzo Visconti. 
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1328 Death of Castracaui. Ludwig seizes Pisa and sells Lucca. Death of the GueU leader. 

Carlo Luigi di Gonzaga makes himself master of Mantua, and assumes title of 
imperial vicar. Padua submits to Can Grande della Scala. Ludwig liberates Gale* 
azzo Yisconti, who diea 

1329 Treviso submits to Can Grande della Scala, who dies shortly afterward. Ludwig 

returns to Germany. His attempts to establish the Ghibellines in Germany have 
ended in failure in Italy. 

1330 John, king of Bohemia, comes to Italy to assume the leadership of the Ghibellines. 

He receives the sovereignty of Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, and other republics. 
Azzo Yisconti nominally cedes to him the lordship of Milan. John recon^es the 
Guelf and'Ghibelline factions in these cities. 

1382 Jealous of John’s power the Della Scala and Yisconti unite with the Guelf s of Flor- 
ence against him, in consequence of wMch 

1333 John leaves Italy. The Estes repulse an atteck of the papal army on Ferrara. 

1334 The papal legate loses Bologna. 

1335 After many disputes the Lombard Ghibellines take possession of the cities abandoned 

by John. Lucca, which has been allotted to Florence, is seized by Mastino della 
Scala and \var results, in which Florence is unsuccessful. Alliance of Florence and 
Yenioe again^ Mastmo. The Yisconti regain Como and Crema. The Doria and 
^inola families again tiium^ant in Genoa. 

1337 Padua taken from Mastino by Florence and Yenice and given to the Guelf family of 

Carrara. The Yenetians capture Treviso and other cities, their first Italian posses- 
looe -n D^ond the Lagune. Taddeo de’ Pepoli makes himself master of Bologna. 

1338 Florence and Yenice make peace with Mastino ddla Scala who allies himself with the 

Ghibellines. 


1339 T^ Genoese, disgusted with the government of their signoiia, rmlace it by a single chief, 
tajit _ who takes title of doge. First appearance of the Free Companies in Italy. 

1341 Mastmo attempts to sell Lucca to the Florentines. This alarms the Pisans, who raise 

an army and seize Lucca. 

1342 The Florentines having taken a sudden fancy to Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens, 

who 18 m Florence on his way to France, make him their lord for life. 

1343 Disgusted with his selfish administration the Florentines expel the duke of Athens 

and regain their freedom. Werner forms the « Great Company.” 

1344 The Genoese expel their doge and elect one ^m the nobility. 

1345 Mediation of Lucchino Yisconti in Genoa’s civil troubles. 

1346 Beyolt of Zara suppressed by the Yenetians. Parma and Piacenza submit to Lucchino 

Yisconti. 

1347 Bienzi made tribune in Rome. 

13^ The meat plague in Italy. 

1350 Wm bj^ks out between Yenice and Genoa over the seizure of some Yenetian ships by 

the Genoese. The Pepoli cede Bologna to Giovanni Yisconti, brother and successor 
of Lucchino. 

1351 Gioyanni Yisconti makes an unwarranted attack on the Tuscan cities. The Floren- 

tmes drive his ^y back. The Genoese fleet under Paganino Doria wins many vie- 
tones on the Adriatic and in Ifegropont. 

1852 Defeat of the Yenetians and Aragonese by the Genoese in the Bosporus. The Eastern 
gfives the Genoese the entire command of the Black Sea. 

1353 Fra Monale organises his free company. Genoa allies herself with Hungary. After 

• a disastrous defeat Iw Yenice and Aragon off the Sardinian coast, she gives up to 
Gmvanni Yisconti who refits the fleet which ^ 

1354 destrws that of Yenice in the Morea. Death of Giovanni Yisconti; he is succeeded 

nephews. Charles lY of Germany arrives in Italy and refuses to ioin 
the Visconti. Bienzi returns to Rome from exile. He is made senator, abuses his 
power and is killed. 

1355 C^j^y of Marino Falieri, doge of Yenice. He is beheaded. Charles lY received 

by Pisa and Siena, who pay dearly for their hospitaKiy. Yenice makes peace with 
^noa. The Raapanti restored in Pisa. The Genoese take Tripoli with tiie help of 


1366 The Genoese throw ofE the y^e of the Yisconti. League of north Italian lords goes 
to ^r with the Yisconti. The marquis of Montferrat takes Asti from them. Louis 

m ^ngary renews struggle with Yenice. Jacopo de’ Bussolari delivers Pavia from 
tne Yisconti. 

1337 Zara, Spalato, and other towns lost to Louis by Yenice. The league assisted by Count 
Lpdo s ^ee gimpany^def^ts tte Yiroonti on the Oglio. Tlie Eaq.anti party in 
Pisa at instigation of the Yisconti begins to annoy the Florentines. 
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“ttSJ'. /SS«rsrt^^cfe^?fte Aii» “» 

*'■” n..wA ^ 

““ P»=c between Pi».„aFl™^ 

1307 o{, a “f';lcague arainst Iho ViMonli. It includes the emperor, the king of 

1308 ClSriSfr^ eiteS "”‘1 , Bamahb tiirealcM Venice. ® 

!.nn« P“y ’""• « sum for peace. Bamabb Vis- 


Bamabb makes war on 


conti invades Mantua. 

1308 Charles returns to Germany. Pisa receives its freedom. 

T 'whicli IS assislccf hv the pope. 

13i0 Lii^ ^lys its independence ‘from the emperor. Galeazzo Visconia takes Casale. 
VeniM fOT^debt. ^**"’**®* Eastern emperor Joannes V held in 

1871 Barnabb Visconti captures Reggio. 

1372 War breaks out between Venice and Genoa. 

1373 Venire makes war on Padua which is compelled to accept Inimilialing peace. Genoa 

i«— Cyprus, restoring it to the house of Lusignan. 

1310 Trace behreen the VisconU and their enemies, Tlie papal legate sends Sir John 
liawjavoon again^ the Florentines. w*lio vow vengeance on the holy see and the 
hrencli legates. They unite with Bamabb Visconti against the chnrch and admit 
2>iena, Xisa, and Jviicca into the league, and form the “eight of war.” Eiahtv cities 
and towns throw off the yoke of tlie legate. ^ 

13i7 The papal forces punish Fnenza and Cesena severely. The league engages Sir John 
n begins to break up. Bologna makes peace with the pope. 

Ibi8 Bamabb niakos secret negotialioiis to betray Florence to the pope. Horence makes 
peace wifli Koine. The ^ cnciians besiege the Genoese in Cyprus. Defeat of the 
Genoese fleet off Antium. Revolt in Florence. Sedition of the cioinpi. Silvestro 
do iMcdici cho*5en gonfalonier. Death of 6ale.azzo Visconti, succeeded by his son 
Gian Gaicnzzo. ^ 


1370 The Venetian fleet almost niinihilated by the Genoese off Pola. Pietro Dona captures 
Ghioggia and attacks Venice. Siege of lYeviso by Francesco da Carrara. The town 
IS relieved bj* Bamabb Visconti. 

1380 The Genoese surrender to the Venetians and make trealy of peace. 

1381 Venice cedes Treviso to Duke Leopold of Austria to save it from Francesco da Carrara, 

who has again laid siege to it. Treaty of Turin. The Albizzi assume the govern** 
ment of Florence. 

1884 Leomld of Austria sells Treviso to Francesco da CaiTtara. 

1885 “ The Reformers ” driven out of Siena. Gian Galeazzo has his uncle Bamabb put to 

death, and takes possession of his dominions, making many reforms. He thus 
Joecomes the most powerful ruler in Italy. The Milan cathedral is started. 

1387 Gian Galeazzo, having made an alliance with Francesco da Carrara of Padua whom 
Antonio della Scala of Verona is attacking on behalf of the Veiietiaus, seizes 
Verona and Vicenza, the latter of which he refuses to give Carrara as promis^. He 
now offers himself to the Venetians against Padua. 

1888 Galeazzo takes Padua, holds it, captures Treviso, and threatens Venice. He makes 

many unsuccessful attempts on the Tuscan cities. Sice joined to Savoy. 

1889 Florence makes alliance with Bologna against Gian Galeazzo engaging Sir John 

Hawkwood. 

1800 Gian Galeazzo attacks Boloraa. He is resisted by Hawkwood. Francesco RTovello da 
Carrara, assisted by the anke of Bavaria, takes Padua from Gian Galeazzo. The 
Florentines engage the count of Arraagnac to invade Lombardy. 

1391 Armagnac defeated at Alessandria. 

1802 Florence makes peace with Gian Galeazzo. At instigation of Gian Galeazzo, Jacopo 
Appiano murders Piero Gkimbacorti, the ruler of Pisa, and makes himself master of 
the oily. 

1393 Civil war in Genoa. 

1394 Death of Sir John Hawkwood* 
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1395 Gian Galeazzo purchases from the emperor Wencelans the title of duke of Milnn, and 
count of Pavia 'with the investituro of the twenly-six cities once included in the 
Lombard League. The title is to he hereditary. 

130G The Genoese ask the protection of France. 

1397 Gian Galeazzo renews war against Florence and Mantua. 

1398 The French governor of Gtenoa is compelled 'to retire on account of civil discord in the 

city. Ten years’ peace between Gian Galeazzo and Florence and liifontua. 

1399 The son of Jacopo Appiano sells Fisa to Gian Galeazzo, reserving Fiombino for him- 

self._ Gian Guleazzo receives promise of suiTender from Siena. 

1400 Femgia submits to Gian Galeazzo. Paolo Guinigi usurps sovereign'iy of Lucca and 

places himself under Gian Galeazzo’s protection. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1401 Ri^ert of Germany enters Italy to suppress Gian GMeazzo, but is defeated. Gian 

Galeazzo proclaimed sovereign lord of Bologna. 

1402 Gian Galeazzo dies of the plague. He divides his possessions between his two young 

sons Giovanni Maria (duke of Milan) and Filippo Maria (count of Pavia) under 
the care of 'their mother Gaterina and the condottieri in his service. The latter 
place themselves at the head of various cities. The Guelfs and Ghibellines recover 
power in many placc3. 

1403 The dominions of Grian Galeazzo begin to break up. Bologna and Perugia are 

restored to_ the papal states. Siena places herself under the protection of Florence. 
The Venetians defeat a French and Genoese flee't. 

1404 Francesco Novello da Carrara seizes Verona from the Visconti. Venice takes Vicenza 

and leagues with Francesco di Gonzaga of Mantua to take Verona from the lord of 
Padua. Caterina Visconti imprisoned and poisoned. 

1405 The Venetians with the lord of Mantua capture Verona and Padua. Jean Boncicault, 

French governor of Genoa, to whom the Pisans have given the protection of their 
lAno *0 ®®J1 i* *0 Florence. The Pisans resist, and -war •with Florence results. 

7 jSo |rancesco da Carrara and his sons executed at Venice. Pisa surrenders to Florence. 

7 Vnn Naples attacks Tuscany, ravages Arezzo and Siena, and seizes Cortona. 

1409 Florence, m alarm at Ladislaus’ ambition^ calls on Louis of Anjou to prosecute his 

claim to Naples. Boucicault attempts to take Milan. During his absence the 
Genoese drive the French from their city. Louis returns to Provence. 

1410 The Florentine army under Braccio da Montone occupies Rome. Ladislaus accents 

oners of peace. ^ 

1411 War br^s out between Hungary and Venice. 

1412 The Milmese murder the cruel Giovanni Maria Visconti. Filippo Maria seizes the 

city and marries the widow of Facino Cane. The Venetians *ive the Hunearians 
from Treviso and regain part of Friuli. ® 

1416 Amadeus VEH joins Fudmont to Savoy. 

1417 M^io Attendolo Sforza, in the pay of Naples, drives Braccio da Montone and the 

Florentme army from Rome. 

1418 Filippo Maria has his 'wife executed. 

^lanese general, Francesco Carmagnola, recovers Bergamo for Filippo Maria. 

1420 Car^gnola recovers Parma, Cremona, and Brescia for Milan. The Venetians recover 

Dalmatia wd Friuli from the Hungarians. 

1421 Genoa submits to Carmagnola, but reserves her liberties. 

defeats the Florentines. Disgrace of Carmagnola. 

1425 **^® Florentines. Venice unites wftli Florence and employs 

1426 Florence, "^nice, Femra, Mantua, Siena, Savoy, and Naples unite against FiUppo 

Maria. Francesco Sforza, son of Muzio Attendolo, enters his service. Carmagffi 
takes Brescia from Milan. ® 

1427 T^ VenetiaM destrov a fleet collected by Filippo Maria to conquer Mantua and 

Few^. Carmagnola defeats badly the duke of Milan’s army near Macalo. Savoy 
1 Ano n ^*“draws from the league and receives territoiy from Filippo Maria. 

1428 FeMe^made between Milan and the aUies. The Florentines attack and t^e possession 

1430 Niccolo Piccinino, the Milanese general, drives the Florentines from Lucca. Venice 
i/mt iJlorMce reuni'te against hlilan and the war recommences. 

14.31 FrancescoSforaadefeataCarmagnolaatSoncino. TheMilanesedestroytheVenetianfleet. 
The marquis of Montferrat is defeated by Sforza. The allied fleets defeat the Genoese. 
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1438 

1434 
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The siporia of Tenice suspect Camagnola*s loyalty. Thev inrJ'o hini to Tenice 
Sm^^***^ of marquis of' JIautua to Giovanni di 

Mareh of Ancona, v/hich tho pope oclos to him the fol- 
lowing year. Peace of Femra between Milan and ilie allie®. Treaty between 
Sirapund and Siena and hlorepe. llinaldo dceli Albir/i, head of tire oligarchy 

Thi 9°^"o ^ledici. the leader of the oppwition. 

^ place l«m at < be head of the gofilimient. 

to Milan and per.=iuade the dute to make war on Florence, 
leagnes -mih Alfonso of Naples against the pope. Tire Genoese throw 
off the iptection of IMilan and restore their indeirendent rovi'ninu-nt. 

Rracwal of the league between Florenre and Venice against -Milan. Genoa joins it. 
Francesco Sforza ciitcx^s the #jen*ice of tlip allies. ^ 

°f ifilp, who has promh-d him his daughter in marriage. 

Tlic diikc of Alilan fails to kccphis promise and Siorra returns to the allies, lie is 
successful a£[aiiisti jMilan. 

Peace made between Alilaii and the allies. *Sforza uiarrics Filippo ilaria’s daughter. 
Venice acquires^ilie principality of Uavf*iina. ® 

Pope Eugeiiiiis IV plots to wrest the March of Ancona from .<^forza. Alfonso of KTaples 
ami the duke of Milan aid Inin. Sforzn defeat Piccinino at ^ilontelnro. 

Sfoiza holds out against the alliance, wliicli pn>NFos him hard. 

Florence and Venice go to tho aid of Sfor/a. 

Sforza loses the March of Ancona. Death of Filippo [Maria. The duchy is claimed 
by Alfonso of ^aplps, the duke of Orleans, and by Sforza. ]\Iilau and other Lorn- 
bard cities restore their independence, but Sfor/a makes himself master of Milan 
and captures Piacenza. Otlier cilie«. submit, to him. 

Sforza goes to war witli Venice. He lakes a large T)ortion of tlieir territorv, burns 



1471 

1472 

1473 
1476 

1476 


1477 


Alilanese. Sforza besieges jMilaii. 

The Milanese iinally decide to admit Sforza and recognise him as their duke. 

Sfoxza, having made alliance with Florence, Genoa, and Mantua, goes to war with 
Venice. Frederick III sells Borso d'Estc. Reggio, and the clncliy of Modena. 

Pope Nicholas V brings about the Peace of Lodi, signed by Jlilan and Venice. 

Alfonso of Naples signs the Peace of Lodi, and joins with the pope and the north 
Italian states in a league against the Tur1:s. 

Genoa and Naples go to war. The Council of Ten in Naples deposes the great doge 
Francesco Foscari, who dies of grief. 

The Neapolitans besiege Genoa. Cosmo dc* Aledici and Lucas Pitti plan to force 
de^ot rule upon Florence. 

The Genoese free themselves from Naples. 

The Venetians ally themsclres with IMatthias Cotrinu*: ng.*iinst the Tnrlcs. 

Venice purchases Corvia from IMalatesta IV. 

Sforza obtains control of Genoa. Death of Cosniu do’ ^ledici. Ilis son Piero succeeds 
to the presidency of Florence. 

The Pitti family is defeated in its attempt to subjugate Florence. The Alberti party 
is banished. Death of Francesco Sforza. His son Galeazzo Maria succeeds He 
misgoverns the duchv and alienates tho people from liim. 

Death of Piero do’ Medici. Ilis sons Lorenzo and Giiiliano succeed, bnt the governing 
power remains in tho hands of the five citizens who csrcrciscd it under Piero. 

The TuriwS take Negropont in Euboea from the Venetians. Florence, Modena, Milan, 
Naples, and the pope form a holy league against the Turks. Venice and the knights 
of Bhodes make alliance with the sultan of Persia for the same pui^ose. The con- 
spizacy of Nardi against the Medici. 

The pope confers the dnchy of Ferrara upon Borso d*Esie. 

The nect of the Holy League drives the Turks i^m the Grecian archipelago and ravages 
Smyrna. 

The Turks reach the borders of Friuli. 

The Venetians garrison the island of Cyprus. The Turks capture the Genoese ports 
in the Crimea. 

Conq)ira(7 at Ferrara in favour of Niccolo d’Este. It fails. Assassination of Gale- 
azzo ^laria Sforza at Milan, the jresult of the Olgiate conspiracy*. His son Giovanni 
Galeazzo Maria succeeds under regency of his mother. 

[Revolt of Matteo de’ Fteschi at Genoa, 
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1478 The Pazzi conspiracy in Florence, aided by Sixtns IV. Giuliano is murdered. Lo- 

renzo, woimded, escapes. The people massacre most of the conspirators, among them 
the archbishop of Pisa, for which deed Sixtus excommunicates Florence. The pope, 
and Naples, and other Italian states begin war on Florence. The Genoese restore 
their government. 

1479 Venice makes peace with the Turics, giving up Scutari and fortresses in Illyria and 

the Morea. Sixtus IV induces the Swiss to declare war on Milan. They win a vic- 
tory at Giomioo. Defeat of the Florentines by the Neapolitans at Poggio Imperiale. 
The situation of Lorenzo becomes critical. The ^pe demands his expulsion from 
Florence. He goes to Naples. Lodovico Sforza (11 Moro), uncle of the young Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo Maria, undertakes the government of Milan. 

1480 Lorenzo makes treaty with Ferdinand of Naples. On return to Florence he the 

yoke more oppressive. The pope in fear of the Turks, who have landed in Italy, 
becomes reconciled to Lorenzo and makes treaty with him. 

1481 All states of Italy (Venice excepted) unite against the Turks and recover Otranto, lost 

the previous year. Sixtus and the Venetians attempt to seize Ferrara and divide 
it between them. 

1482 Milan, Florence, and Naples form a league to prevent Venice and the pope from car- 

rying out their deigns. 

1483 Sixtns now sides vdth the league and excommunicates Venice for persisting in the 

attack on Ferrara. 

1484 Peace of Bagnolo between Ferrara and Venice ; the former gives up some of her pos- 

sessions. 

1485 Innocent VIII begins a war upon Florence, but makes peace the following year. 

1487 Loreuzo de’ Medici ■nresis Sai-zana from the Genoese, who put themselves again under 
Milan’s protection. 

1489 Galeotto Manfredi, lord of Faenza, stabbed by his wife as he is about to sell his prin- 
cipality to the Venetians. Savonarola arrives in Florence and begins to preach 
reform in the church. 

1492 Death of Lorenzo de’ Medici. His son Piero succeeds. 

1493 Lodovico il Moro, wishing to retain his power in Milan, plots to get rid of his enemy 

the king of Naples, and invites Charles VIII of France to revive the Angevin claim 
to Naples. 

1494 The emperor Maximilian makes Lodovico duke of Milan. Giovanni Galeazzo Maria 

banished to Pavia. Alfonso II of Naples attacks Genoa but is defeated by the Swiss. 
Charles VIH enters Italy. Sudden and mysterious death of Giovanni Galeazzo' 
Maria. Charles enters Tuscany. Piero surrenders Sarzana and offers to give up 
Pisa and other cities. The people rise and drive Piero out of Florence. Charles 
grants the Pisans their liberty and proceeds to Rome. 

1495 Lodovico, alarmed at Charles’ success, forms a league against him, with the pope, the 

emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand of Spain, in Venice. Charles leaves Naples 
and with difficulty returns to France. Formation of the Grand Council by advice of 
Savonarola to govern Florence. 

1496 Maximilian comes to Italy with an army, but returns to Germany after a quarrel with 

Venice. Florence attempts to regain Pisa. 

1498 Tte Venetians and Florentines struggle for the possession of Pisa. Milan aids the 

Florentines. Execution of Savonarola. Death of Charles Vm in Fi-ance. His 
lAnn T of duke of MDan and claims the duchy. 

1499 Louis makes a treaty with the Venetians for the conquest of Milan. The French 

Mmy enters Italy. Flight of Lodovico il Moro to Germany. Louis XII enters 
Milan. The rest of Lombardy submits. Genoa comes under French protection. 
The Florentines tire of the war with Pisa and make pence. 

1500 The mianese tire of the oppressive French. Lodovico returns with an army. Como. 

M:^n, Paring and Pavia open their gates. Novara taken after a siege. Lodovico is 
betrayed at Novara into the hands of Louis de la Trdmouille, the French general, and 
sent to France m captivity. Milan again subject to the French. The French armv 
marches to Naples. *' 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Cerare Borgia begins his conquest of the petty states of Romagna. He takes Pesaro, 

Rimini, Forli, and Faenza. ’ 

1502 Cesare seizes the duchy of Urbino with the aid of Louis. He wars with the Orsini 

and plans to capture Pisa, and marries hie sister Lucrezia to the son of the duke of 
j) errara. The Florentines create the office of gonfalonier for Hf e, 
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1503 Ale^nder VItliedominion«!o£ Ceraro are talron tvi>ni him bv Jnlins 

II. Venice seizra Faenza and Rimini, nhirh enratrf*s the i)oih« The VrapHnnc 

1607 Unable to endure the yoke of (ho I^nch and their own nohlp.-.. the Genoese dri™ out 

the republic. Louis at once captures Ge^nndpute 
doge and other prominent citizens to death. ana pms tue 

1608 Unsucces^l invasion of Italy by ^laxiniilian. The Venetians defeat him and he is 

foJSS*®W°tr’‘’'® trace. yielding them Trieste. Tho infamous I.ea™ of Cambra? 

LS.tt'S .to foT™'’ S.KK 

1509 ^^nco declares "war on Venice. The Venetians, badiv defeated at Agnadello eive 

Sues wptarfS? “ '^'enetians regain Padua. ® The Ploren- 

1510 Julius begins to fear his foreign allies and resolves to drive the barbarians from Italv 

Venetians and pits the Spanish agaiSt 

loll ^H|^^®^l^^^^Andola; the I^nch take Bologna from him. Julius forms the 
1K19 Spanmds, English, Swit-;. and Venetians against France. 

1612 G^on do Foix relieves the French, besieged in Bologna bv the Spaniards: retakes 

S^Kn«f Ravenna with the popls and his aUies, in which 

to is KiUed. Manmihan abandons the French, The Swiss occupy Milan and 
restore Masnmilmno Sforza, son of Lodovico. The pope regains Bologna and Fer- 
rara, and Bcaes Parma and Piacenza from the Jlilanese. The Meitoi return to 
Florence and resume their former position. Genoa expel-! the French. Italy passes 
i«iu 5^^ Franco to Uwt of the Siviss. Spaniartfs. .and Germans. ^ ^ 

1613 Giovanni de Medici becomes Pope Leo X. Alliance between the Venetians and the 

x^renen. The fatter enter the duch 3 ’ of jVIilan, but are defeated bv the Swiss mer- 
cenaries at J^ovara. The Spaniards attack Venice on behalf of ‘^laximilian, and 
-I -*■ A ^ ; crona, Padua, and Vicenza, acting \^*ith great cruelty. 

1«14 The French arc driven out of their last fortresses in Italy. 

1516 Franjsis I, Hie new Frmich king, asserts his claim to Slihin. recovers Genoa, and badly 
aeieats the Swiss at Slarignano. He enters Milan, and the Swiss leave Italy forever, 
after making peace with Francis. Ma^siniiliano Sforza abdicates. Venice captures 
Bergamo and Pescluera. Peace between Francis and Leo. The latter ciras to 
P arma and Piacenza. ® ^ 

151G Tto Venetians captano Brescia and lay siege to Verona. Treaty of Xoyon between 
Francis and Charles^ I of Spain. JVIaximilian agrees to it. jSv its terms Venice 
if-ip- «5COvers all the territory taken from her by the League of Ca'mbray. 
lol/ V^na ^tor^ to Venice. France and Venice renew their alliaiice. Leo toms the 
f o m Urbino out of his duchy and gives it to Lorenzo de* Medici, 

lolo Treaty of peace signed between Maximilian and Venice. 

1510 Death of Lorenzo. The pope annexes Urbino to his states and attempts to seize Feiv 
rara. Charles V succeeds to the imperial title. 

1621 Leo makes treaty with Charles to drive the French from Italy. Tlie allies enter Milan : 

the Sforza are restored. Death of Leo slops attempts on Ferrara. 

1522 The French, defeated, evacuate Lombardy, but retain Genoa, which is piDaced by the 
Spaniards. * o .r 

1524; The French attempt to recover Lombardy. Francis besieges Pavia. 
lo25 Battle of Pavia. Defeat and capture of Francis. The wa^* for Spanish dominion is 
opened in Italy. The marquis of Pescara betravs the Sforza party into the hands of 
the emperor. 

152C Francis, liberated, treate with the pope, the Venetians, and Francesco Sforza, to deliver 
Italy from the Spaniards. Surrender of Sforza and Milan to the Spaniards. The 
constable De Bourbon leads the imperial forces to Rome. 

1527 CTOtnre and sack of Rome by the Spaniards. The pope a prisoner, escapes to Orvieto. 

The Florentines restore their republican government and drive Alessandro de* Medici 
from the <nty. A French army under Lantrec enters Lombardy, conquers Pavia, 
Genoa, and many other cities. The duke of Ferrara seizes Modena, and the Venetians 
Ravenna. 

1528 Andrea Doria drives the IVench from Genoa, and re-establishes the republic. 

H. W'. — voxi. IX. 2Tr 
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1529 Treaty of Barcelona between Charles and the pope, restoring the Medici to Florence. 

Peace of Cambray between Francis and Charles, in which France relinquishes all 
daints on Italy to Spain. Francesco Sforza and the duke of Ferrara submit to 
Charles. Venice gives up Ravenna and Cervia to the pope. The republics of 
Lucca, Genoa, and Siena make themselves dependent on (marles. The marquis 
of Montferrat and the duke of Savoy join the Spanish party and the former is made 
duke. 

1530 Charles crowned king of Italy and emperor at Bologna. Fall of Florence before the 

imperial army, aftw a brave defence by Francesco Ferrucci. End of the republic. 
Charles decides the papal claims on Feri'ara in favour of Alfonso d’Este. 

1531 Return of Alessandro de’ Medici to Florence with title of duke of Cmt&. di Penne, 

obtained from the emperor. The pope relinquishes Modena to AUonso and makes 
him duke of Ferrara. 

1536 On death of Francesco Sforza, Charles takes- possession of the duchy of Milan and 
makes his son Philip governor. For this act France again attempts to gain a foot- 
hold in Italy and sends an army into Savoy. 

1536 Capture of Turin by the French. Sack and burning of Nice. Montferrat is given to 

we duke of Mantua. 

1537 Assassination of Alessandro de’ Medici. Cosmo of the youi^er branch is duke. 

1538 League of Genoa and Venice against the Turks. Andrea Doria breaks the nlTig-nan 

and is defeated by the Algerine corsair Barbarossa. 

1540 Peace between Venice and the Turks; all the former’s possessions in the Morea are 
given up. Paul m forms the Society of Jesus. 

1545 Pope Paul m makes Parma and Piacenza into a duchy for his son Pier Luigi Famese. 

1546 Cosmo thwarts the plot of Francesco Burlamacchi of Lucca to restore the Imerty of the 

Tuscan republics. Burlamacchi executed at ’Miln.n. 

1547 Gian Luigi de’ Fieschi, with the aid of the Fi-ench, forms a conspiracy to throw off the 

yoke of the Spaniards and Andrea Doria. Genoa is seized, but Fieschi is drowned 
and the Doria remain in control. The duke of Parma is assassinated. The imperial 
troops seize Piacenza; the pope seizes Parma. 

1562 Pope Julius HI gives Parma back to Pier Luigi’s son, Ottavio. The Sienese drive out 
the Spanish garrison and admit a French one. 

1553 The French, aided by the Turks, capture a portion of Corsica from the Genoese, most 

of whicli Andrea iDoria recovers tne following year. 

1554 Cosmo de’ Medici makes a sudden attack on Siena. The marquis of MBriemnn^ 

undertakes to reduce the cily. 

1566 SurrendOT of Siena after a siege of fifteen months. The Spaniards take possesrion. 

T induces He 3 aTy n of France to break his treaty of peace with Spain. 
The duke of Alva invades the papal states. The duke of Guise and the pope o]^ose 

1567 The dv±e of Alya forces the French to retreat. The pope makes peace .with the 

Spaniards. Philip gives Cosmo full sovereignty over Stphh., 

1669 The French-Spanish war terminated by the peace of Cateau-Cambrdsis. It leaves the 

king of Spam undisputed lord of Italy. Savoy and Piedmont (except a few towns) 
are restored to Emmanuel Philibert. The only remaining repubEcs are Venic^ 
Genoa, Lucca, and San Marino. Venice alone is of any importance. 

1662 Turin and four other towns are restored by the French to Emmanuel Philibert. He 
transfers his capital to Turin, and his house becomes thoroughly ItaEan. 

^ Medici grand duke of Tuscany. The emperor protests. 

1670 The Tories take Cyprus from the Venetians. ^ 

1571 T^ combined fleets of Venice, Spain, the pope, and the knights of M^ta, defeat the 
Turks m the Gulf of Lepanto. This victory delivers Italy from the infidel, but the 
allies do not foEow it up. 

1573 Ve^ce m forced to make peace with the Turks. She gives up Cyprus and pays a large 

1575 The emperor acknowledges the title of grand duke of Tuscany. 

1576 Great devastation made oy the plague in Italy. 

1578 Failure of a conspiracy at Florence against the grand duke of Tuscany. 

1580 Charles Emmanuel succeeds his father as duke of Savoy. 

1582 Charles Emmanuri fails in an attempt to capture Genoa. 

1586 Death of Ottavio Farnese, duke of Parma. His son Alessandro succeeds. 

1588 The duke of Savoy takiug advantage of France’s distracted condition, conauers 

Saluzzo. ^ 

1589 The duke of Savoy invades Provence. 

1590 The French drive Charles Emmanuel from Provence. 
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1697 Alfonso d-Este, duke of Ferrara. Pope Clement THI claims his dominions 

^errai^ M^ena, and Begg^o) from Ins kinsman and heir, Ccsare d’Estc. France 
«no « P®P®' the dnke. 

1608 Cesare^iws up Feirara to the poi» and retires to Modena and Keggio, where ho rules 
1600 Henry IV of France proceeds against the duke of Savoy. 


TUB SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1001 Peara of Ljum between Ileniy IV and Charles Emmanuel. The latter is allowed to 
BS»md™ ^ Po®*ssions in 

1600 Pom Paul V attempte to compel Venice to acknowledge life ecclesiastical supremacy. 
Hitherto the \ enetaans have recognised no chief above their own natriaTch. Thev 
prepare for war with the pope. Ilemy FY mediates. The Venetians in a veiled 
manner atoit the papal supremacy, but refuse to readmit the Jesuits, and the none 
removes the intenliction. ^ ^ 

1G13 On the death of Frnnwsco, the duke of :Maiitua and IMonf ferrat, his brother Ferdinand 
Buccceds.^ Charles Emmamiel invades Montferrat on behalf of Ins daughter, the late 
dmee 8 widow. Fhilip III of Spam orders him to evacuate the dudiv and the duke 
of Savoy goes to war ivilh Spain. 

1016 The Spanish governor of Milan altncks Charles Emmanuel. Venice and the imperial 
. y to hostilities over the piracies of the Ufccoclii, subjects of the empire. 

1617 Venice makes alliance with the Dutch. ^ 

1618 Conspiracy of Don Pedro de Toledo, governor of Milan, the duke of Osiina, and the 

marquis of Bedmar to destroy Venice. It is betraved to the Council of Ten and 
tliwarted. 


1620 The Catholics in the Gtisons revolt against the Protestant government. Philip HI 
sends the governor of Mian to help the Catholics. He occupies the Valtelline. 

1624 France, Savoy, and Venice unite against Spain in the war in tfic Orisons. 

1626 Tlie duke of Savoy and a French army make an attempt to capture Genoa. The 

Germans and Spaniards invade Savoy and the duke is obliged to Aandon the siege. 
1026 On the death of the last of the Della xiovere faniilv the duchy of Urbino is annexed to 
the ]iapal states. 

1627 On the death of the duke of Slantua, Charles Emmanuel again seizes Montferrat. 

1628 France and Venice oppose the duke of Savoy- Spain and Austria assist him. The 

Spaniards seize Casale. Plot of Vachero and ollicrs in Genoa to place the city under 
the protection of Charles Emmanuel. It is discovered and its leader executed. 

1629 Treaty of Susa between France and Savoy. Spain and the emperor refuse to ratify it. 

1630 Death of Charles Emmanuel, succeeded by his son Victor Amadeus I. The imperial 

army seizes Alantua. 

1631 The Montferrat question settled by the treaty of Clicrasro. Mantua and Montfeixat 

are given to Charles, duke of Nevers. Savoy gets a small portion of Montferrat and 
Finerolo is ceded to France. 


1687 On death of Victor Amadeus a contest over the regency for his young son, Charles 
Emmanuel II, begins. 

1639 Capture of Turin by Prince Thomas of Savoy in the contest for the regency. 

164S The duko^s mother Cliristina obtains the regency of Savoy under the protection of 
France. This leads to the implication of Italy in the wars of Louis XIII with Ger- 
many and Spiun. Civil war breaks out in Italy. The ducal families take the side 
of Spain. 

1645 War breaks out between Venice and the Turks. The latter seize a portion of Candia. 

1651 The Venetians win a great naval victory from the Turks near Scio. 

1655 The Spaniards besic^ Heggxo without success. Prince Thomas of Savoy and the duke 
of Modena ndth a Trench army fail in an attempt to capture Pavia. Naval victory 
of the Venetians over tho Turks in the Dardanelles. 

1666 Continued naval victories of the Venetians ; they hire mercenaries from the pope, and 
admit the Jesuits into their city. 

1659 The wars of Louis SV and Spain ended by the treaty of the I*yrenees. France 
retains possession of Finerolo. 

1669 After a long sie^e the Turks take Candia from the Venetians. Crete is lost. 

1670 Alter a long reign Ferdinand If, grand duke of Tuscan}*, dies, succeeded by his son 

Cosmo III. 

1675 Death of Charles Emmanuel 11 of Savoy. Victor Amadeus II succeeds. 
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1684: The French fleet bomba^s Genoa, 'whose citizens have refused to allow Louis XIV to 
establish a depot at Savona. Venice, encouraged by Sobieski’s victories ovev tiie 
Turks, leagues with the emperor and the Poles against them. 

1685 The doge of Genua and four senators go to Paris to apologise and make terms with 

Louis XIV. The Venetians under Francesco Morosiui take many towns in the 
Morea from the Tm'ks. 

1686 The duke of Savoy forbids all religions but the Catholic to exist in Savoy. 

1687 The Venetians complete the conquest of the IMorea. They seize Lepanto, Corinth 

and Athens. ’ 

1690 Toleration of the Jh'O'teslants is restomd in Savoy, which joins the league against 

France. The French take Saluzzo and other territory from Savoj'. 

1691 The progress of the French in Savoy is stopped by a German army. Continued success 

of the Venetians in Greece. 

1094 Siege of Casale by the duke of Savoy. 

1695 The war with the Turics begins to turn against the Venetians. 

1696 The duke of Savoy makes peace with France, wliich gives up Pinerolo to him. 

1699 Treaty of Earlowitz between Venice and the Turks. The former is confirmed in her 
conquests in Greece. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 The war of the Spanish Succession is begun in Italy. Tuscany and Mantua side with 
TL. French. Prince Eugene of Savoy defeats the French army. 

1702 Prince ^igene captures Cremona and besieges Mantua. The duke of Vendame drives 

■irrn.1 mu ^ Frcuch aud Spaniards at Santa Vittorfa. 

1704 The duke of Savoy goes over to the Austrian side. The French are supreme in Savov 
and Modena. ^ 

1706 Battle of Turm and great defeat of the French, who lose all their conquests in Italv. 
rile duke of Savoy recovers his possessions and obtains Montferrat. Charles III ‘is 
proclaimed king of Spain. 

1708 The emperor Joseph I claims the duchy of Mantua on the death of the last duke. 

mu attempts to resist, but is overcome and submits to Joseph’s claim. 

1/ 18 The Peace of Utrecht. For his services in the war of the Spanish Succession, Victor 

the tiUe of king and is croumed at Palermo. 
The emperor Charles receives Milan, Mantua, Sardinm, and Naples. Italy passes 
from the power of Spain to that of Austria. ^ ^ 

1714 T^ pope lays claim to Sicily and issues a bull against Victor Amadeus, who ignores it. 
Philip y marries Mizabeth Farnese, which makes him heir to Parma and Piacenza, 
and a claimant of Tuscany. ’ 

1^1 n mu® y®’!’ with the Venetians and reconquer the 

J/16 The emperor assists the Venetians. Prince Eiiarene eantuTPR Ton 


Prince Eugene captures Temesvar. The com- 


1716 The emperor assists the Venetians 

bined fleet captures Santa Maura. 

1717 In the depute with Austria over the succession to the grand duchy of Tuscany, Philip 

^j^st conquers Sardinia. The allied armies make headway 

1718 The Quadruple .^Uance — Great Britain, France, Austria, and the Netherlands— 

fornmd against Phihp, to take Lombardy from liim. War with the Turks ended bv 

Venice gives up the struggle against the infidels after 
five hundred ye^. She is now in full deolme and takes no part in the eighteenth- 
iirift The Spaniards invade Sicily. b ‘wseuwi 

1 Jon T".® Spaniards drfeated and driven off from Messina. They leave the island. 

1720 Phfiip agrees to the terms of the Quadruple Alliance. For his adherence to Philip. 

compelled to exchange Sicily for Sardinia, and his realm is hence ’ 
1 VOO n -n ® ^^'® fcipgdom of Sardmia. Sicily is reunited to Naples. 

}lon Gastone succeeds to the grand duchy of Tuscany. 

1/30 Victor Amadeus abdicates in favour of his son, ‘Cfliarles Emmanwrf ttt , The 
Trai -n |be Genoese to rid themselves of iyranny. 

1731 Death of the last didce of Parma. Don Charles of Spain succeeds. Victor Amadeus 
to his crown, hut is defeated by Charles Emmanuel and imprisoned 

^ of Rimiiii, where he dies in 1732. Charles Emmanuel destroys aU tem- 
poral power of the pope in his realm. 

1733 The war Polish Succession beg™. IVance makes aUiance with Spain and Sar- 
thS thro^J Austnans from Italy; to establish Don Charles on 
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1784 Victoiy of Charles Emmanuel at Gnastalla. 

1735 Don Charles goes to SicUy and is crowned king. 

Gian GMtone, grand duke of Tn«H;any. the Iasi of the Medici. 

173b Ito Treaty of JV lenna settlra the disqiutes of the war of the Polirfi Succession. Duke 
I^ncis of Lorraine rcceires Tuscany. Panne and Piaceiira ai.* given to Austria 
which keeps and Mantua. Don Charles acknowledged king of the Two 

ifTAn -nT*® * *1 Emmanuel aMuires Xovara, and Tortona is separated from Mian. 

1740 War of tiie Austnan Suction bemns. The Bourlmn house.-, of Siuiin, France^ 

Siahcs oppose the Ilahsbtirg-Lorramc party in the faicce.'Sion of T trnw'n Theresa 

1741 Charles Emmanuel joins the llabsbuig cause. 

1743 The king of Sardinia attacks lleg^u aud Modena 

but is driven back. 


The Spanish army invades Savoy^ 


1<45 Tim Sardinians defeated by the French .niul .Spaniards, who seize Parma and Milan, 
of Lorraine, elected cm]icror. .sends an .Vuvirian amiv against fliem. 

1<4G Drfeat of the 1-reiich and Spaniards by the king of Sardmiii and the Austrians at 
Piacenza. Tlie Gcnoe-c coiuxicllcd to admit the Austrians into the city, but thev 
aftenrards expel them. •' 

1748 Treaty of Afe-la-Clmpelle ends the wan and redivides Italv. Parma, Piacenza, and 
Gnastalla are made into a duchy for Don PJiilip. hrotlier of Charles HI of the Two 
Sicilies. The Austrians keep Jlilaii .ind Tuscany. Venice, Lucca, and Sau Marino 
remain free, so^ docs Genoa, out. with the ducliy of ^Vlodena, it is placed under llie 
protection of France. Until llie Frencli Itevolulion Italy ceases to be a matter of 
aisinite between the Europenn nations. 

1755 PasQiiale Paoli takes command of the Corsicans in their continued struggle to free 
themselves from Genoa. He plans to establish n republic in the island. 

1765 Death of the emperor Francis. Tuscany, wliicli, since his assumption of the emperor- 
ship. has been 2 >nicticaUy nn Austrian ijrovincc. is given to his sou Leox^old and 
becomes a separate state once more. 

1768 Genoa, wearied of the .<:triigglG with Corsica, codecs it to France. 

1778 Death of Charles Emmanuel IT! of Sardinia, .succec ded by bis sou, Victor Amadeus TH , 

1790 Leopold, succeeding to the empire, makes his son.'Ferdinaiid III, grand duke of 
Tiuscany. 

1792 The French army captures Savoy and Nice and makes them i)art of the republic. 

1793 Victor Ainndcus joins the ayiance against France. 

1790 The French army under Napoleon IIonap«*kH^ cros^^es the Aljis. Victor Amadeus 
surrenders Ids claim to Savoy and Xice, and gives up Alessandria and Tortona 
after Douax)artG*s many viclones. The French invade the Austrian dominions and 
enter Slilan. Eonnparto enters Dolngna and founds tlic Ci^adane llepublic, witli 
Bologna ns capital. Death of Victor Amadeus, siicccedea by his son, Charles 
Emmanuel ZV. Defeat of llie Austrians at Areola. 

1797 Defeat of tlic Austrians at Ilivoli completes comiucst of Lombardy. Mantua sur- 
renders to Bonaparte. lie declares war on Venice and enters the city, llevolt 
against the repnolicnn party in Genoa; Bonnjtniic interferes and estalilishes the 
Ligurian llepublic. Tic forms Lotnbardy, Parma, Modena, the papal slate of Bologna, 
Ferrara, Bomagna, and pari of Venice into the Cis'ilpine Kepubllo, with capitsd 
ai SlUan. Treaty of Cani])o-Formio rceogiii><es the new rejiublics aud gives the 
remainder of Venice to Austria. 


1798 The Frciicli arm}' enters Bonie and forms the Tiberine Kcpublic. Pope Pius VI sent 

a captive to France. Tiic French take Piedmont and Charles Emmam^l retires to 
Sardinia. 

1799 The French gan*ison gives up Borne to the English. The French direcioiy declares 

war against Austria and I'uscauy. The allies under Kay and Hnvarroff defeat the 
French many times in uortliern Italy. Alilnii is taken. The Austrians take Ancona 
and Coni. 

1800 Bonaparte recovers his lost possessions in Italy. Battle of Marengo. Genoa and 

Tuscany given ui> to Bonaparte. 


THE KINETEENTH CENTrJlT 

1801 Bonaparte deposes Ferdinand ITT ; makes Tuscany into Ihe kingdom of Etiniria, and 

^ves it to Ziouis, son of the duke of I’arma. 

1802 The Cisalpine becomes the Italian Bepublic and Bonaparte i^i ])resident. Piedmont 

annexed to France. Charles Emmanuel abdicates in favour oi his brother Victor 
Emmanuel I. 
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1805 


1806 


1815 


1803 Death of Louis of Etruria. His wife, Maria Louisa, rules as regent for his young son, 
Charles Louis. 

The emperor^ ITapoleon m^es the Italian Republic into a kingdom and is crowned 
king; Eugene Beauhpnais viceroy. The Ligurian Republic is annexed to Erancc. 
Lucca is made a principality, and with the Idngdom of Etrimia given to Elisa 
Bonaparte. _ 

By the conditions of the Peace of Fressbnrg the Venetian possessions of Austria are 
^ded to the kingdom of Italy. Pauline Bonaparte cedes Guastalla to the kingdom. 
1807 Elisa Bonaparte cedes Etruria to the kingdom of Italy. 

1809 Napoleon seizes the papal stales and occupies Rome. He is excommunicated by the 

pope. 

1810 The papal states are added to the French Empire. 

1814 The Englirii capture Genoa. The pojDe returns to Rome by Napoleon’s permission. 
Fall of Napoleon. Genoa, instigated by England, makes a vain attempt to restore 
the Ligurian Republic. 

By the Treaty of Paris and Congress of Vienna, Victor Emmanuel I receives back the 
kingdom o£ Sardinia vrath the addition of Genoa. Venice and Milan are formed 
into the Lombardo-Venetian province of Austria. Lucca is given to the Parmesan 
Bourbons who are to recover Parma and Piacenza at the death of Maria Louisa, 
Napoleon’s wife, to whom they are allotted as a duchy. Ferdinand HI is restored to 
Tuscany, and he is to receive Lucca when the Parmesan house takes possession of its 
own terntoiy. Francis IV is made duke of Modena and he is to receive Lunigiana 
from the grand duke of Tuscany when the latter takes possession of Lucca. The ' 
papal st^s are restored to Pope Pius VII. San Marino remains undisturbed, 
the only iMian republic. Murat drives the pope from Rome, but is defeated and 
^capes to Corsica. All the Italian sovereigns are in strict alliance with Austria 
through whose influence they hold their thrones. 

1821 The pe^le of Turin and Alessandria demand constitutional governments, and war with 
Austria, ^ther than grant any concession Victor Emmanuel abdicates in favour 
iQOii T ” ^8 Mother Charles Felix. 'The movement is suppressed by Austria. 

1824 Leopold H succeeds as grand dulce of Tuscany. 

1825 By Chai-les Felix’s order the poor in his Idngdom are forbidden instraction in reading 

and writing. ° 

1830 Duke Francis of Modena intrigues with the liberal party, in an attempt to obtain the 

succession to Sardinia. ^ i v, «,i« 

1831 Revolt of Giro Menotti in Modena. Francis deserts the liberals. The duke of Modena 

and the duchess of Parma forced to flee. Republican revolt in Romagna against the 
poM. He calls on Austria for aid, which is given. The duke of Modena and duchess 
of Pama are restored; the revolt in Romagna put down. Execution of Menotti 
^d his companions. Disappointment of the luierals in not receiving help from 
Fr^ce. Marami foun^ the « Young Italy ” party. Death of Charles Filix Md the 
Md of the elder branch. Charles Albert of the Savoy-Carignano line succeeds. 
Mazzini cafls on him to defy Austria. 

laaa Risnch, jealous of the Austrian garrisons in the papal states, seize Ancona. 

1 QQir Savoy. It fails and he flees to England, 

laao Sk fe® Albert issues a new code for his kingdom. 

1 R±± -^strians withdraw their garrisons from the papal states. 

1844 Jbtevolt of the Bandiera at Cosenza. 

1846 Cjwtoal Mastai Ferretti is elected Mpe (Pius IX). He declares himself a liberal and 

io/i»T Tj- policy of reform. T^lie Austrians remonstrate. 

1847 Pius forms the national gua^ in his states. The Austrians seize Ferrara. Charles 

^bert turns frorn the Aiwtnan party and declares for reform and the liberation of 
SaJdedt?Ti^Lny^ duchess of Parma. The Bourbons return from Lucca, which 

1848 M^rnich refuses to' grant any of the demanded reforms in Lombardo-Venetia. 

Ferdinand H of the Two Sicilies, the king of SardSa, 

The®iSbI«HSn?^^n“ff^’ w^® people liberal constitutions. 

Ihe levolutionaiy ti-oubles m Vienna and Hungary incite Lombardo-Venetia to 
m^TCction. pe Milanese drive Marshal R the Austrian troops mit of 

^^'®i . The duke of Modena flees. Venice rises 

Tvr^^-®^ ^®A7® Pi-ovincial form of government is 

set up under Dauiele hFamu. diaries Albert declares war on Austria Peschiera 

SxS to^Sd£^®ri®^®f^ ?u^®?^^i r I^ombardo-Venetia votes for 

aSS ^adly defeated by Radetzky at Custozza 

and makes armistice. The Austrians re-enter Milan. All the pio/inces except 
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Venice return to Austrian rule. Insurrection in Home, 
raujjfter, Count Bosa. Pins flees to Gaeta. 

1840 Revolt in Tuscany; the grand duke flees to Gaeta and a provincial povornment is sat 
n declared in Rome with :Mazzini at the head. Gio- 

Rattam assumes the leadership of the demnetalic party in Hed- 

Sr°PndeM-t IS renewed and Charles Albert is compfetety defeated 

by Rndetekj at ISo\ar.a. He abdicates in favour of Ids sou Victor Emmanuel n 

the republic, but the r.'volt is pul down. The I^nSi 
tcbIous of Aiistnas power, send an army to restore the poiie. Rome is defended by 

French g.aiTison the city and declare for 
SS,?nF The Florentines recall Leopold, and the ‘duke of Modena 

*5? surrenders to the Austrians. Treaty of peace between Sardinia 
io-n Austria. Italy s struggle for liberty is crushed. 

18o0 The poM rebirns to Rome. lILs iwlicy is* now entirely against refonn. The Siccardi 
lau, abolishing ecclesiastical courts and privileges, jiassed in Piedmont, Reform 
progresses quickly under ^ ictor Lmnianucl, 

1853 Count d’Az^lio resims office of chief minister in Piedmont; succeeded by Count 
Cavoiir, who alliffiliimself pth Rallazzi and the democratic party. He h^ins his 
work for the uniflcation of Italv. ** 

1835 Sardinia makes alliance wMi England and France against Russia. A Sardinian army 
is sent to the Cruiica. ^ 


1856 At Congrera of Paris, Cavour laj-s the grievances of Italy before the European powers 

and obtains apirance of Xapoloou TIPs asM^tance. 

x8o8 Cavour meets Napoleon at Plombieics and airangcs for a Franco-Italian war against 
Austria. “ 


1859 Austria demands disarmament of S.iTdmhi. France and Sardinia declare war. Na- 

polron declares he will free Italy. Rom.igna frees itself from the pope. A revolt 
in Tuscany caitsos the grand duke to tiee- Butth* of Alagenta forces the Austrians 
out of Lombard}-, Great victory of the allies at Solferino. Peace of Villafranca, 
Austria gives up western Lombardy to Sardinia. Tlic exiled dukes are to be 
restored. Fear of Prussia deiets Xapoleon from carrying out his high pui^se, and 
he simply agrees to an Italian confederal ion of which Austria, as ruler of Venice, 
will he a member. Tuscany, Slodcna, Parma, and Romagna, object to the confed- 
eration ai^d ask for annexation to Sardinia^ which decides Victor Emmanuel not to 
agree to Xapoleon’s plan. 

1860 Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and Romagna vole to become subject to Sardinia. ETapo- 

Icon agrees to this in return for the cession of Savoy and Nice to France, Garibaldi 
liberates southern Italy, The people of the Two Sicilies vote for annexation to 
Sardinia. Umbria and the Slarclics also annexed. Only Rome and Venice remain 
to be liberated. 


1861 First Italian parliament at Turin. Victor Emmanuel declared king of Italy. Death of 
Cavour, 


1862 Garibaldi invades Sicily with a volnnicer nrinv. Owing to objections from France, 
the Italian minisfiy is forced to oppose In in. lie is defeated and wounded at 

Aspromonte. 

1801 The September convention. Nnimleon agrees io a gi*udual withdrawal of the French 
troops from Rome. Victor Enimannel xu'omi^es not to attack tlie pope's temtoxy, 
Florence is made the capital of Italy. 

1866 The Frusso-Aiistrlan war breaks out. Alliance of Italy and Prussia, The Italian 

army is defeated several tiin&s but after the Prussian victory of Eoniggratz 
^aaowa) Austria cedes Venice to France. Treaty of Vienna. Venice with the 
Quadrilateral of fortresses (Vevomj Legnago. Peschiera, and Mantua)^ is given 
to Italy. Austria keeps the Istrian and Dalmatian provinces. The withdrawal 
of the*'French troops from Rome is completed. 

1867 Mazzini urges the Ituian people to seize Rome. Garibaldi makes the attempt. He 

defeats the papal troops at Monte Rotondo. Victor Emmanuel pleads to have his 
agreement to the September convention respected. The French regorrison Rome. 
Garibaldi surrenders to the French and papal forces at ^lentana, and is arrested by 
the Italian government. 

1870 The French leave Rome at tlie outbreak of the Pranco-Pni«3inn IVar. Mazzini 
incites the republicans to seize Rome, He is arrested and imprisoned at Gaeta. 
The fall of Napoleon HI releases Victor Emmanuel from the agrennient of the Sep- 
tember convention and he enters Rome. The X3ope appeals in vain io the king of 
Prussia and retires to the Vatican. The papal territories are annexed, and the unity 
of Italy is complete. 
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1871 The capital of Italy transferred to lloiiio. 

1874 The Jesuits are ordered to leave Italy. Garibaldi enters the chamber of deputies and 
takes the oath of allegiance. 

1878 Death of Victor Emmanuel, succeeded by his son Humbert. 

1882 Death of Garibaldi. 

1885 Italy assumes the government of Massowah. 

1887 Formation of the “Triple Alliance” between Italy, Germany, and Austria. "VVar 

begins in Massowah. 

1888 Italy annexes Massowah. War with the Abyssinians begins. 

1891 Treaty with Great Britain concerning the boundaries of territories in East Afrinn.. 

^uewal of the ^^ple Alliance. Commercial treaty with Austria and Grermany. 
Dispi^ with the United States over the massacre of eleven Italian prisoners at 
New Orleans. 

1892 Indemnity paid by the United States. Diplomatic relations renewed. 

1893 The Aigues-Mortes riots. The bank scandals. 

1895 Treaty with France respecting Tunis. Disastrous defeat of the Italians at Adowa in 
T. Treaty of peace mth Abyssinia recognising independence of Ethiopia. 

1898 Bread nots in many places owing to rise of prices. An ItaUan fleet attempts to 
enforce payment of the award to Signor Cerruti for robbery and imprisonment bv 
Colombia. The matter is peacefully adjusted. ^ 

1900 Assassination of Humbert. His sou Victor Em manuel tit succeeds. 

1903 It^y allied with England and Germany to enforce payment of debt by Venezuela. 
The matter is settled by arbitration. Death of uppe Leo XIH: cardinal Sarto suc- 
ceeds as Pius X. 


THE KINQ-DOM OP THE TWO SICILIES 
27*e Mohemtaufens (1198-1266 a.d.) 

1198 Predetlok II, son of the emperor Henry VI who has conquered Sicily from the Nor- 
mans, crowned king of Sicily (Frederick I of Sicily) with his mother Constanza as 
regent Death of Constanza. Pope Innocent III assumes toe guardiantoip of 
Frederick, aged foui*. ** ^ 

1200 Innocent sends an^y to Sicily which defeats Markwald, who has claimed the 

guardianship of Frederick. 

1201 Markwald, regent of Sicily. He dies and is succeeded by Capparone. Sicilv con- 

tinues to be the prey of rebeUious nobles and adventurers. 

1208 Frederick takes up the reins of government. 

loJ? emperor Otto IV threatens to inv^e Sicily, which he claims as part of the empire. 
1010 ®^®°™^^°“3'tes Otto and offers toe crown of Germany to Frederick. 

1212 Fredenck leaves Sicity to dispute the German crown with Otto. He is crowned kinir 
■iftiE T Germany at Maiiiz. CivD disorders recommence in Sicily. 

1215 Innocent crowns Frederick king of Germany at Aachen. 

1220 Frederick crowned emperor at Rome. He returns to SicUy and transfers a large 
colony of Saracens from the mountains to Nocera. ® 

10 QQ has a compilation made of the Norman laws and ordinances. 

1 sSq Frederick revisits Sicily to quell the republican pretensions of the eastern cities. 

1243 Saracen revolt in the mountainous districts. 

1250 At FredericYs death the crown passes to his son, Conrad king of the Romans. In 

1 0 ff 1 T ® absence his natural brother Manfred is regent. 

1251 Innocent IV, in his attempts to further the cause of William of Holland, excommuni- 

them moites rebellions in Sicily and southern Italy. Manfred puts 

^ I”!”- “ 

1258 Biobwd, e»rl o( Comwdl, U» on>™ 

1254 ^o^rad; his mu Conradin, two years of age, succeeds him. Manfred 

aS repucy. He opposes the paprf forces wliich have advanced into Apulia, 
10 KK toem at Foggia. Manfred takes Nocera. 

Messina espel the papM governor. The legate, having lost a large 
Manfed. Pone Alexander !v, who has offered tSe 
1 1 • ^ Edm^und of England, refuses to ratify the peace. The Eng- 

lish parliament will not vote funds to enable Edmund to take the Sicilian throne. ^ 
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Marfrcd drives the Mpal authorities from Sicily and niafo... him- If Miiwme there 
1260 Alexander IV excommunicates Manfred. 

““ «' them to tt. 

^ ollcts Sicilj' and Apatia to Charlca ot Aojon, hrotlier ot Louta IX o£ 


J «l“ P®P® proclaims n crusade against Manfred. 

12Go Charles of ^jou is crowned king of Sicilv at Koine by the none 
crusaders he proceeds against jMaufred. ‘ j i i:’'- 


With an army of 


1266 

1267 

1268 


1260 

1270 


1274 

1275 
1277 
1281 

1283 


2Vie House ofAtijov (12GG-J2S2 a.d.) 

Drfeal and death of Maiifred at battle of li..iwvfnlo. Charles 1 acknowledged king. 
He enters Naples in tnumph. The .-n.-at of government is Iransfetred from Palermo 
to JSaples. Charles at once makes himself uniKjjuilar by bis oppression. 

The pope makes Charles ruler of Tiwcany and the citizens of Florence offer liim the 
signona for Icn years. The GhibcIIines induct* Couindiii to cuter Italy and urocecd 
n^inst Charles. i w 

Defeat and ^plnre of Coiiradin at the battle of Tagliacozzo. Coniadin beheaded at 
Aaplea Ihis dKaster crushes the liqie- of the Ghibellines in Italy. Louis IX and 
Pope Clement IV protest againsL Charles* cnidtios. 

Charles captures Xoccra and scatters the Saracen population. 

Charles joins Louis IX at Tunis in tho last crusade. After death of Louis, Charles 
makes treaty with the niler of Tunis ami exacts tribute. The French and Genoese 
fleets, xeturniiig, are wrecked on the coast of Sicily. Charles seizes the sliips and 
plunders them for his own benefit. 

The Genoese, who have united with the citizens of other Italian cities to resist the 
cruelties of Charles, defeat liis fleet. 

Pedro of Aragon, liusband of jManfrcd\s daughter Constanza. begins his attempt to 
gain the Sicilian throne. 

Charles a<«umes the goycninicnt of the principality of Achaia. Ho plans to attack 
the Hastern I2m|>ire, but the pojpe forbias him to Ao so. 

The agitation ill Sicily against Charles incited by Pedro of Aragon and his emissary 
Giovanni di Frocida rcaclics a high pitcli. Tin* Byzantine emperor Michael also 
contributes to it. 

The Sicilian Ve'^pers. l^Iassacrc of the French in Sicily. Charles lays siege to Mes- 
sina.^ ^Pedro arrives and forces him to retire to Calabria. Pedro proclaimed king 
of Sicily, The pope excommunicates him. The kingdom is separated. 


FIRST SEPARATION OF THE IvINGDOI.1 

j^aptes (House cf Anjou, and the Pretenders of the Seennd Home of Anjou) (1282-1A36 ajd,) 

The term “kingdom of Naples” is here used merely for convenience. It was never 
officially employed except by Philip, son of Cliarlcs Y, and later by Joseph Bona- 
parte and Murat. The continental portion of the Two Sicilies was always knoum as 
“Sicily on this side the Pharos,” rei^erring to the lighthouse at Messina; the idand 

E ortion was called “Sicily bevond the Pharos.” So there were often two Sicilian 
ingdoms and two kings of Sicily. 

1283 Capture of Regrio b 3 ' Pedro. 

1284 Capture of Charies* son Charles, prince of S.nl^rno. hy the Aragonese admiral Roger de 
Lauria, in a sea-flglit off Naples. He is scut to Aragon a prisoner. 

1285 Death of Charles 1. His son, Charles n, still a prisoner, is acknowledged king at 
Naples. 

1287 Roger of Artois, regent of Naples, attempts to recover Sicily, but Roger de Lanria 
destroys his fleet. 

1288 Charles is liberated by tlie terms of a treaty between Aragon and France. He assumes 
the throne of Naples but resigns that of Sicil}*. 

1289 Charles is released oy the pope from his resignation of the Meiliaii cromi. A tivo 
3 'ears’ truce is effected beween Naples and Sicily'. 

1202 Defeat of the Neapolitans by Roger de Lauria in ‘Calabria. 

129G The Sicilians invade Calabria, and take Squillace and otlier places. 
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1297 The pope invests Robert duke of Calabria with Sardinia and Corsica. 

1300 Siege of Messina by Robert. Disease compels him to abandon it. 

1300 Death of Charles, succeeded by his son Robert the Wise. He assumes the govern- 
ment of Ferrara as viceroy of the pope. 

1312 Robert, in an attempt to prevent the coronation of Henry YH, seizes the principal 
fortresses of Rome. 

1314 The pope makes Robert senator of Rome and viceroy of Haples. Robert fails in an 
attempt to capture Sicily. He makes a three years’ truce. 

1317 Robert’s gprison is ea^elled from Ferrara. 

1318 Robert relieves the Ghibell^e siege of Genoa and is appointed governor for ten years. 

1322 Durazzo restored to the kingdom of Haples. 

1323 Robert fails in an attempt to c^ture Palermo. 

1338 Another attempt of Robert on Sicily ends in failure. 

1343 Death of Robert, succeeded b^r his granddaughter Joanna I. Her husband, Andrew of 
Hungary, is not crowned with her. He aUows his Hungarian followers to usurp all 
political power. 

1345 Murder of Andrew of Hungary perhaps by order of Joanna. His'cousin, the duke of 
Durazzo, incites the Neapolitans against the queen. 

1347 King Louis of Hungary invades Naples to avenge his brother’s death. Joanna flees 

to Avignon vdth her lover, Louis of Tarentum, and mames him. She resigns her 
claims on Sicily and makes treaty with the Sicilian king, Louis. 

1348 Louis of Hungary holds Naples. He has the duke of Durazzo put to death. 

The plague compels Louis to return to Hungary and he 'takes Andrew’s son with 
Mm. Avignon is sold by Joanna to the prae who gives Louis of Tarentum the 
title of Mng. Joanna and Louis return to i^ples. Louis takes the Free Company, 
headed by Wemei’, into his employ. 

1349 Werner deserts Louis for the Hungarians. 

1350 Louis of Hungary again invades Nad^. 

1351 Peace between Joanna and Louis of Hungary, who leaves Naples. 

1353 Niocolo Acciajuoli successfully invades Sicily and captures Palermo and other towns 
for the kingdom of Na^s. 

1367 Rebellion of the duke of Durazzo. Acciajuoli returns to Naples. 

1358 The duke of Durazzo’s rebellion is ended by his reconciliation with the crown. 

1362 Death of Louis of Naples. Joanna marries James of Majorca, but he does not assume 
the litle of king. 

1365 Death of Niccolo Acciajuoli. The king of Sicily recovers Palermo and Mfiaainn - 
1372 Peace between Naples and Sicily. 

1375 Death of James of Majorca. 

1376 Joanna marries Otto, duke of Brunswick, who does not assume the royal title. 

1378 Joanna supports Clement VII against Urban VI. 

1379 Urban promaims a crusade against Clement and Joanna. He induces Charles of 

Durazzo, Joanna’s heir, to attempt conquest of Naples. To thwart him Joanna 
adopts Louis of Anjou, and makes him her heir. 

1380 Excommunication of Joanna. 

1381 Conquest of Naples by Charles (IH) of Durazzo, who takes throne and imprisons 

Joanna and her husband. Clement gives Joanna’s Provencal dominions to duke 
Louis of Anjou. 

1382 Louis of Anjou as Joanna’s heir attacks Charles, who puts Joanna to death and takes 

Sir John Hawkwood into Ms service. 

1384 Death of the pretender Louis I and disbandment of Ms army. He leaves his nln-im 
to Ms son, Louis IL Excommunication of Charles, w'ho besieges the pope in Nocera. 

1386 Charles, invited to take the Hungarian throne, leaves Naples to his young son Ladis- 

lauB, under the regency of the latter’s motW, Margaret. Charles as^ssinated in 
Hungaiy. The pope gives the crown of Naples to Louis of Anjou. 

1387 Conteste in Naples between the supporters of Ladislaus and Louis. This struggle 

continues for many years, wrecks the kingdom, and destroys its influence in Italy. 

1388 Urban marches upon Naples with an army to subdue tlie factions. He is injured and 

his army disbands. 

1389 Louis n is crowned king of Naples by the antipope Clement at Avignon. 

1397 Ladislaus recovers some of the territory that Louis has occupied. 

1399 Ladislaus recovers the cily of Naples, and Louis returns to Provence. 

1408 Laditiaus takes possession of Rome. 

1409 The adherents of Pope Alexander V eiqiel Ladislaus from Rome, and invite Louis of 

Anjou to prosecute his claim to Naples. 

1410 Louis’ fleet on the way to Naples is totally defeated by the Genoese allies of Ladislaus. 
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linoininunicalion of Ladislans by Pope John XXIII I oin« .Infnni . t «;i - 1 i 
RoMasecca, but from want of supplies fa obligcl to rcluro lo PrlJenro ^ 

Ladislaus concludes a treaty of peace with JohS XXIII. "uence. 

Ladislaiu again takes T»<iscs5ion of Rome and most of the iiaiul states. 

Death of Ladislaus. lie is succeeded by his sister Joanna ll! The Xeanolilan armv 
leaves Rome, retaining only the castle of St. Angelo. -Neapolitan army 

Joanna marries Jacques de Bourbon, who lakes all authorilv fiom her 

Joanna regains her power. 3Inzio Attendolo Sforwi, her coiislable, whom Jocoues has 
imprisoned, ls liberated and his position fa rp.More<l ^ 

Death of Louis II. Ufa son Xaufe /// succeeds 

Sforaa recovers Spoleto from Bniccio. Jacques do Bourbon returns to Prance 

Joanna inakc.s Alfonso of Aragon her heir. She ask> Ufa protection against Louis III 
who 18 urged by poiie Martin to suiz** the tluoup of Naples. ’ 

SSrf XaiS??”'''' toraM*- Sto 

f'inplion and sufastitutes Louis of 
oiIIm o/xaples^*'°’ "** * Aragon breaks out. The Genoese go to the assist- 

The Graoese take Naples for Queen .Ioanna. Death of Muzio Atlendolo Sforaa. His 
succeetfa lo the leadership of the Neapolitan forces. Death of 

FrancesTOSfqna leaves the Neapolitans and enters service of the duke of unian 

Death of Louis III. .Ioanna adopts his brother Rend as her heir. 

Death of Joanna. Rond of Anjou succeeds, but Alfonso of Aragon and SicUy claims 
the kingdom. The A isconti and Genoese uphold Rene, who is a prisoner in the 
hands of the duke of Burguiidr- 


Sleilit (Ilotm of Aragon) (12S2-1435 ajk) 

1282 After Pedro III of Aragon (Pedro I of Sicily) drivp.s Ghar]c.s of Naples out of Sicily, 

a parliament at Palermo chooses him king. The pope excommunicates him and 1^ 
jieople. _ 

1283 Peto obliged lo return to Aragon, which the pope has given to Charles of Yaloia 

lie leaves the island to his wife Conslanza and his gr*>at admiral Roger de Lauria, 
ivlio prosecutes the war ngainst Clinvlo:> aiwl wins a victoiy off lifalta. 

1281 Roger de Lauria captures the sou of Charles and sends him to Aragon. 

1285 Death of Pedro. Aragon and Sicily are separated. Pedro’s second son James I 
receives Sicily. Roger de Lauria captures Gallipoli and Tarcntuni. 

1287 Roger de Lauria destroj’s the fleet prepared hy Robert of Artois, regent of Naples, for 
the conquest of Sicily. 

1280 Siege of Gacta b 3 - Roger de Lauria. Two j-eara’ Irnoe hetwceii Naples and Sicily. 

1291 James returns to Aragon to succeed his brolher Alion<.o ns king, leaving hisj^ounger 

brother Frederick regent in Sicilj*. The Sicilians s»*i5.** «onie territoiy in Csuabiia. 

1292 Roger de Lauria defeats the Neapolitans and then invades the Eastern Empire and 

takes Scios. 

1205 James of Aragon becomes n^conciled to Ilio pojic; the French claim on Aragon is 
annulled, and James binds himself b^' the treater of Agnani lo restore Sicil}' to the 
Aiigcviiis. Frederick and Constanzn prepare to'prevent this. 

1298 Frederick H crowned king of Sicih*. The Sicilians are excoinmnnicated, and invade 

Calabria. 

1297 Roger dc Lanrla captnras Otranto. lie then d*^.*erts the Sicilians and goes over to 
Jnmes of Aragon, who promises the i^opc tO nrilre war on Frederick. 

1208 Roger di Flor enters Frederick’s sendee. 

1299 James of Aragon besieges Syracuse, and the duke of Calabria invades Sicily with 

some success. Great victory of the Sicilians at Falcoiiara. 

1300 The dnke of Calabria besieges ^Ecssina. Disease ravages his arim* and he is obliged 

to withdraw. 

1302 A treaty of peace concluded between Charles IT of Naples and Fivderick. I’he latter 

receives title of king of Trinacria for life, and Charles ]ia«* uiirli-<nuted right lo that 
of king of Sicil^^ Frederick is to many Cliarle^’ daiigliff-r. The terms of the 
treaty are not meant to be carried ouL and Frederick resumes the title of king of 
Sicily. 

1303 Roger di Flor forms the Catalan Grand Company out of his Sicilian mercenaries. 
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1313 Alliance of Frederick with the emperor Hemy VII against the pope and Eobert of 

Naples. 

1314 Sicily is attacked by Eobert, who agi-ees to a three years’ truce. 

1317 Eobert again attacks Sicily and makes another truce. 

1326 Eobert. attacks Sicily for the third time, but is obliged to return to Naples after an 
attempt to capture Palermo. 

1337 Death of Frederick. His son Pedro H succeeds. The kingdom sinks into obscurity. 

1338 Eobert fails in a fourth attack on Sicily. 

1330 Eobert takes the Lipari Islands from Sicily. 

1342 Death of Pedro. His son Luis succeeds under the regency of Pedro’s brother Juan. 

1354 Niccolo Acciajuoli, grand seneschal of Naples, successfully invades Sicily on behalf of 

Queen Joanna. He captures Palermo and other territory. 

1355 Death of Luis. His younger brother Frederick III succeeds, and to the duchy of 

Athens as well. 

1357 Acciajuoli returns to Naples. 

1365 Frederick recovers the territory seized by Acciajuoli on the latter’s death. 

1372 Treaty of peace between Naples and Sicily. 

1376 Death of Frederick, succeeded by his daughter Maria and her husband Martin I, son 
of Martin of Aragon. 

1386 Nerio Acciajuoli, governor of Corinth, seizes tlie duchy of Athens. 

1402 Death of Maria; Martin sole sovereign. 

1400 Martin goes to Sardinia for his father to quell an iiisurreolion. He dies. His father 
Martin H succeeds. Sicily is united to Aragon with hlartiii I’s second wife Blanche 
of Navarre as regent. 

1410 Death of Martin, the last of his line. The thrones of Aragon and Sicily remain vacant 
until 

1412 when the succession is decided in favour of Ferdinand (I) the Just, regent of Castile. 
1416 Death of Ferdinand, succeeded by his son Alfonso (I) the Magnanimous. He is a 
man of cidtivated tastes and gi-eat liberality. 

1432 Alfonso an'ives in bicily with a fleet to force his claim to the succession of Naples. 
i>io= « Queen Joanna made him her heir, but in 1423 annulled the adoption. 

1435 On death of Joanna, Alfonso besieges Gaeta. Naval battle of Ponza. Alfonso and 
ms brother captured by the Genoese allies of Eend. Tliey are sent as prisoners to 
hLlan, where Alfonso pleads his cause so successfully that Filippo Maria Visconti, 
who fears the French influence, withdraws his support from Eend, releases Alfonso 
and recognises him as the successor to Joanna. Smi’ender of Gaeta to Alfonso’s 
brother Don Pedro. 


SECOND UNION (1485-1468 a.».) 

1436 Alfonso is proclaimed king at Graeta and other places. 

“ released by the duke of Burgundy and arrives at Naples to prosecute his claim. 
1440 Alfonso, having taken Averse, laj's siege to Naples. 

1442 Surrender of Naxiles to Alfonso. lie is now aclniowledged by the whole Idmrdom. 

Eend returns to Provence. ° 

1443 Alfonso acknowledged by Pope Felix V. He attempts to wrest the March of Ancona 

for the TOpe from Francesco Sforza, and involves himself in a war with the Italian 
states. Florence and Venice side with Sforza. 

Alfonso clauns the duchy of htilan on death of Filippo hlaria Visconti. 

14o0 Alfonso makes peace with Florence and Venice. 

1455 Alfonso joins the Holy League against the Turks. 

1457 Alfonso goes to war with Genoa. 

1458 Death of AEonso. His natural sou Ferdinand I receives Naples. Sicily, with Ara'^on 

and Sardima, goes to Alfonso’s brother Juan, king of Navarre. ° 


SECOND SEPARATION 

Naples— the Bastard Line of Aragon (14B8-1503 a.d.) 

1459 Ferdinand’s cruelties cause the nobles to ask the help of John, governor of Genoa, and 

son of Eend of Anjou, against the king. The terms of the Peace of Lodi prevent 
lU'ancesco Sforza from lending assistance. 

1460 Defeat of Ferdinand on the Sarno. The pope and Sforza now send assistance. 
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Naples. 


HI2 ”*®¥® l^renzo do’ Jledici, which avou-.es tho pope against him. 

1480 The Turlcs capture Otranto, ibixtns and Ferdinand become reconciled. 

recovered from the Turks by a general league o£ Christian princes. 

1485 Oppressed by taxation, the Xc.ipolitan noble.s revolt against. Ferdhiiiud. 

1480 Innocent VIII takes the side of the Neapolitan nobles. They send for Reno H, duke 
of Lorraine, ^ndson of Rend of Anjou, ivilh offers of the crown. Rend delays 
ncceptaip and the raportunily pa>sses. Aragon, Milan, .and Florence uphold Ferdi- 
nand. Lorenzo de Medici finally reconciles the nobles to Ferdinand, who breaks 
his promises and punishes them cruelly. 

1492 Piero de’ Medici makes alliance Anlh Ferdinand. 


1493 Alarmed at this alliance, Lodovico (II Moro) Sforza invites Charles Vm of Prance to 

invaide Naples in the interests of the Angevin claim. 

1494 Death of Ferdinand as he is preparing to resist the French invasion. IBs son 

Alfonso H succeeds. Charles enters Italy. The Neapolitan fleet is defeated ofE 
Genoa. 


1495 Alfonso abdicates^ in favour of his son Peroinand II and retires lo a monastery. 
Charles enters Naples ; Ferdinand flees. Lodovico now becomes alarmed at Charles’ 
progress and forms a league against him. Charles leaves Naples in charge of a vice- 
roy and hurriedly returns to France. Ferdinand returns to Naples. Slost of his 
kin^om returns to his allegiance. 

149C The viceroy dies and the French garrison leaves Naples. Venice seizes Brindisi and 
Otranto tov debt. Death of Ferdinand, succeeded by his uncle Frederick H. 

1501 Louis XII of France and Ferdinand of Spain and Sicily agree by Treaty of Granada 

to conquer Naples and divide it between them. The conquest is easily accomplished 
by the duke of Nemours and Gonsalvo dc Cordova. Frederick surrenders hk rights 
to the French king and is given the duch}* of Anjou. 

1502 France and Spain begin to quarrel over the partition of Naples. 

1503 Ferdinand adds Naples to the kingdom of Sicily. 


SieWj — the Sof^al Line of Aragon (1458-1503 a.dJ 

145S Juan of Aragon, hitherto known as king of Navarre, receives Sicilv “beyond the 
Pharo*:.” as part of his dominions on death of his brotlier Alfonso. ilenced^r& it is 
ruled by viceroys. 

1470 Death of «Jnan, succeeded by his sou Ferdinand the Catholic. 

1501 Treaty of Granada and conquest of Naples bjr Ferdinand and Louis XIL 

1502 Quarrel of France and Spain over the division of Naples. Tho pope and Cesare 

Borgia side with France. 

1503 Gonsalvo de Cordova wins several 'rictories over the French, aud finally utterly defeats 

them at Mola. 'The kingdoms of Sicily “on this side the Pharos” (Naples) and 
Sicily “beyond the Pharos” are united under Ferdinand, and the king is kaown as 

Fernand in. 


THIRD UNION 

The Boyal Line of Spain (1503-1516 Aji.) 

1604 Peace between France and Spain. Louis gives up all claim on Naples. 


The AmlTO-SpaniBh Bgna^g (1510-1700 a.d.) 

1516 Death of Ferdinand. Succeeded by his grandson Charles IV (V of Germany). ^ A 
revolt in Sicily is put down the following year. Sicily is used as a starfang-point 
for the African wars. ^ 

1554 Charles g^ves his son Philip the title of king of Naples, on Philip’s marriege to Mary 
of England. 

1556 Abdication of Charles V. PldHp I (H of Spain) receives the Two Sicilies as part of 
his dominions. The Idngdoni becomes merely a Spanish province. ^ Po^ Paul IV 
wishes to drive the Spaniards txom Naples and makes a league with Henry n of 
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France for tliat purpose. Francis, duke of Guise, grandson of Eend n of Lorraine, 
plans to obtain me crown of Naples. 

1557 The duke of Guise marches on Naples and lays siege to Civitella. The duke of Alvu, 
Philip’s viceroy, defeats him, and he retreats northward. Hemy II recalls him to 
France. ' 

1565 The Inquisition is in full force throughout Philip’s dominions. Eeformed opinions 
have spread rapidly in N^les. 

1598 Death of Philip, succeeded by his eon Philip II (lU of Spain). The national assem- 
blies are suppressed. 

1618 Osnna, viceroy of Naples, plots with the governor of Milan and Spanish ambassador 
at Venice, iio seize tiie throne of the Two Sicilies and destroy Venice. The Venelaan 
Council of Ten frustrates the plot. 

1621 Death of Philip, succeeded by Ais son Philip in (IV of Spain). The people are 
heavily taxed. 

1647 Insurrection of Masanidlo at Naples over a tax on fruit. The duke of Arcos, the 
viceroy, is driven into the castle of St. Elmo. Insurrection at Palermo. The d^ce 
of Arcos makes terms with the people. Assassination of MasanieUo. The revolt 
subsides, but soon breaks out again. Don John of Austria sent to preserve order, 
but is forced to withdraw. The popular leader, Gennavo Annese, sends for the 
duke of Guise, who readily req>onds. But he ignores Annese, and the latter betrays 
Naples to Don John. Gidse is sent a prisoner to Spain. Aimese put to deatli. 

1665 Death of Philip, succeeded by his young son Charles V (II of Spain) under the regency 
of his mother, Maria Anna of Austria. 

1672 Eising in Messina against the oppressions of the Spanish governor. He is driven from 
the city. 

1674 The people of Mesrina send to Louis XIV (whom Spain has taken sides against in the 
Dutch war) and proclaims him Idng of Sicily. Louis sends a fleet to Sicily. His 
troops occupy Messina. 

1676 Frencn naval victories over the Dutch allies of Spain ofE Sti-omboli, Catania, and 
Palermo. 

1678 The Dutch war settled by the peace of Nimeg^en. Louis withdraws his troops from 
Sicily. The Sicilians are now more o^ressed than ever. 

1693 Great earthquake in Sicily. Messina, Catania, and Syi'acuse nearly destroyed by a 

violent eruption of Mount Etna. 

1694 Great earthquake at Naples. 

1700 Death of Charles. End of the Austro-Spanish dynasly. The Two Sicilies acknow- 
ledge Philip rv (V of Spain) grandson of Louis XIV. 


From the End of the Austro-Spanish Dynasty to the Peace ofJJtrecht (1700-1713 A.D.) 

1701 The emperor Leopold claims the Two Sicilies for the archduke Charles. The war of 

the Spanish Succession begins. 

1702 Philip arrives at N^les and marches northward. 

1706 After the battle of Turin the French are driven out of Italy and Charles VI is pro- 
claimed king of the Two Sicilies. 

1708 Pope Clement XI invesis Charles with the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 


THIRD SEPARATION (1718-1720 a.d.) 

1713 Peace of Utrecht. Charles VT (now emperor Charles VI) receives the dominions of 
Sicily on this side the Pharos (Naples) together with Milan and Sardinia. The 
island of Sicily is given to Victor Amadeus of Savoy with the title of king. 

1717 Philip y takes Sardinia from the Austrians. 

1718 Philip invades Sicily. Victor Amadeus sides with him, hoping to acquire Lombardy. 

Formation of the Quadruple Alliance against Philip. 

1719 Philip is driven from Sicily by the allies and negotiates for peace. 


FOURTH UNION (1720-1806 a.d.) 

1720 Plulip accepts the_ terms of the s^iance. Victor Amadeus is compiled to exchange 
Sicily for Sardinia. Charles VI is once more king of the Two Sicilies, which becomes 
part of the German Empire. 
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17r,3 War of ihp Polirfi Piipcesaon begins. p}iiljp V Inccnns -nirli Fu-nco and Sirdinin ^n 

dn.-^ thcAii.lrion* fr,m Italy” Pltilip's J,n 2,r„ 'Chari" tU dnfcP of iSmaLd 

heir to Tuscauy, to rrroive th.* Ttro Jijpilie?. “““ 


1731 

1735 

173S 

174ft 

1743- 

1759 

1767 

1782 

179G 

1798 

1799 

1805 


77.' nniirh„t>s (IT.’ii-JWG i.n) 

Don Charlec puters Xaplt-.- and is proclaimod kiiijr. An annv arrives from Snain *n 

cimhX ““P™ SSaTy ^ 

^^^2ies s-Hn-piidpr- to him and he is crowned as 

“’‘X' Cliailps TII acknowledged king of the 

Two Sifih.*.*. and pivf« np mv rlr.jm -./i Tueeanr and 1/» Parma. & B » 

•'*^™Sgle for the Austrian 

-174S The Two Sipilio.s coiuiM!ll.“l to rumii-t iteutral in the war of the Austrian Sue- 
cession by ui»j j'rft*»(»ncp of ;i Tinii'‘'ii 

y°“*s ®°“ 

The tTe=int5 arc onpelled from th<» kingdom. 

The Inquisii:on U abolicherl. 

Fordinand in:ifce»» a trealy of peace vath the Frencli Republic. 

The French army in\-ado*5 Xeapolitan teirilorv. 

SuTTPadCT of XaplM. FCTdinand 11' -s to Siciiy. Naples is formed into the Partheno- 
pjcan Repnhlic hy the French. The English fleet under Nelson appears and assists 
a t^lahnan army und-r Cardinal RulTo to regain Naples and restore Ferdinand. 
Kutto works a narbaroiLs rciigcanrc on the reiniiilicaiLs. 

The pinp-ror Nai»ol.mn makes a treaty of neutralilv with Ferdinand. Terrible earth- 
quake at Naples. 


FOtlETn SEPARATION 
T7ie KingGnm of Xaples (1S06-1S1S A.D.) 

1805 Napoleon forces Ferdinand to flee and make.'' hi« brother Josepli Bonaparte H-ng of 
Naidp-s. IIo makes many reforms and starts to suppress the brigands, who nn^er 
Bourbons have overrun the kingdom. Ferdinand remains ruler of Sicily. The 
French defeated by the British at lilaida. Queen Caroline of Sicily organises an 
insurrection in Calabria. 

1603 Joseph Bonaparte is traiLsferrcd to the throne of Spain Jind Joachim Murat is mnda 
king of Naples. He calls himselE king Joachim Napoleon. IIo takes Capri from 
tlie BrilLsh. 

1810 Mnrat attempts to invade Sicilv, Imt is prevented bv the British. 

1811 Tlte guerilla wtirfare against the brigands ends in their almost entire extermination. 

Tilts makes Murat unpopular. 

1813 Mnr.it becomes olfcnded at Naixilcon during th'> Bnspan campaign and returns to 
Naple.s. 

1811 iMnrat makes alliance with Austria and seir^s the principality of Benevento. 

1815 Mural declares bis intention of restoring tlm unity of Italy. The Austrians proceed 
ag.ainst him and he is totally defeated at Tolentino and escapes to France. After 
Waterloo he goes to Corsica and .ittempts to regain Naples, is taken prisoner in 
Calabria and executed. 


?7<e EXngdom of Sicily (I80G-1815 a d.) 

180G-181S Ferdinand continues to rule in Sicily. 

FIFTH UNION 

27le Bourbon Dynasty (181B-1P60 A.D.) 

1815 Ferdinand re-cstablislied in the Two Sicilies by the Congrc'' of Tienna. He now 
calls Idraself Ferdinand I of 'the Two Sicilies and returns to his tyrannical rule. 
1819 Tlie Society of the Carbonari becomes powerful. General Pepe joins it 
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1820 Sudden revolt of the Carbonari under Pepe. Ferdinand is compelled to grant a ne\p 

constitution. 

1821 At conferonce of Laibach, the great powers decide to suppress the revolutionarj move- 

ment in FTaples. An Austnan army invades the kingdom ; Pepe is defeat and 
the constitutional government overthrown. 

1825 Death of Ferdinand, succeeded by his son Franoia I. 

1828 An insurrection of the Carbonari is suppressed. 

1830 Death of Francis. His son Ferdinand n, "King Bomba,” succeeds. 

184:0 Settlement with England of the dispute concerning the sulphur trade. 

1844 Execution of the Bandiera in Calabria. 

1848 Eevolutionary outbreaks begin at Palermo. Ferdinand grants a constitutional gov- 

ernment to his subjects. Violent outbi'eaks in Naples. The national guard is 
almost annihilated by the royal troops and the lazzaroni. The constitution is with- 
drawn. A Neapolitan army under General Pepe marches to the assistance of Charles 
Albert. Ferdinand bombards Messina to bnng tlie people to terms, and 'earns the 
sobriquet of “ King Bomba.” 

1849 The French and English ambaKadors attempt to mediate between Ferdinand and the 

people of Sicily ; the latter re ject the ofEered terms. Palermo surrenders. Ferdinand 
sends an army to assist Pius iX, but it is badly defeated by Garibaldi at Palestrina 
and Yelletri. The liberal leaders arrested in Naples. 

1850 The liberal leaders condemned to imprisonment for life. 

1855 The allied powers— England, France, and Sardinia— protest in vain to Ferdinand 
against his misgovernment. 

1858 England and France withdraw their ambassadors from tiie Two Sicilies. MiTnn/i 
attempts to assassinate the king. 

1858 Amnesty granted to politicsd offenders. 

1859 Death of Ferdinand IT, succeeded by his son Francis H. Diplomatic relations 

resumed. 

1860 The foreign ambassadors petition France for reform. A revolutionary movement 

begins in Palermo, Messma, and Catania. Garibaldi arrives at Marsala with five 
thousand volunteers from Genoa and assumes title “Dictator of Sicily.” He takes 
Palermo and defeats the royal troops at Milazzo. AU Sicily except Messina sur- 
renders to him. Francis promises reforms. State of siege declared at Naples. 
Garibaldi refuses to ob^ Victor Emmanuel’s command to stop. He enters Messina, 
and the Neapolitans agree to evacuate. Francis restores the constitution of IMS. 
The count of Trani is proclaimed king Iw the army. Garibaldi crosses to Italy and 
defeats the royal army at Beggio and San GiovannL Francis fiees to Gaeta, and 
Garibaldi enters^ Naples, assumes the dictatorship, and institutes reforms. He 
defeats the royalists on the Volturno. Victor Emmanuel enters the Abruzzi. The 
kingdom votes for annexation to Piedmont. The Two Sicilies is annexed to the king- 
dom of Italy. 













